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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  higli  merits  and  distinguished  character  of  the 
original  German  work  by  Professor  Kohlrausch,  of  which 
this  is  a  translation,  have  long  been  acknowledged.  A  work 
which  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  has  enjoyed  so  much 
popularity  as  to  have  gone  through  several  editions,  em- 
bracing a  circulation  of  many  thousands  of  copies ;  a  pro- 
duction which  has  extended  and  established  its  good  repute, 
even  in  its  original  form,  far  beyond  its  native  dime,  to 
England,  Prance,  Belgium,  Italy,  America,  &c.  (in  several  of 
which  coimtries  it  has  been  reprinted  in  German),  and  has 
thus  become  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  almost  all  the 
universities  and  principal  public,  as  well  as  private  edu- 
cational institutions — such  a  publication  possesses  ample 
testimony  proving  it  able  to  create  a  lasting  interest,  and 
confirming  its  claims  to  consideration  and  esteem. 

The  aim  of  the  distinguished  author  in  this  valuable 
history  is  thus  simply  but  distinctly  expressed  by  him- 
self: "  My  sole  object,"  he  says,  "  has  been  to  produce  a 
succinct  and  connected  development  of  the  vivid  and 
eventful  course  of  our  country's  history,  written  in  a  style 
calculated  to  excite  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  my 
readers,  and  of  such  especially  who,  not  seexing  to  enter 
upon  a  very  profoimd  study  of  the  sources  and  more  ela- 
borate works  connected  with  the  annals  of  our  empire,  are 
nevertheless  anxious  to  have  presented  to  them  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  records  of  our 
Fatherland,  in  such  a  form  as  to  leave  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  an  enduring,  indelible  impression." 


IV  PREFACE. 

That  our  industrious  historian  has  attained  his  object, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  find  in  the  interest  excited,  the 
dear  views  imparted,  and  the  deep  impression  effected  by 
his  animated  portrayals  of  both  events  and  individuals. 
This  has  been  the  original  and  acknowledged  characteris- 
tic of  Herr  Kohlrausch's  work  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
istence ;  but  in  the  new  edition  from  which  this  translation 
has  been  rendered,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  as 
perfect  as  possible,  both  in  matter  and  style,  and  besides 
this  has  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  notes  not  con- 
tained in  the  former  editions ;  thus  making  it  in  reality 
a  concise,  yet,  in  every  respect,  a  complete  history  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Professor  Kohlrausch  is 
a  Protestant,  and  one  distinguished  not  less  for  his  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  partiality,  than  for  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  views  and  the  high  tone  of  his  philosophy.  The 
general  adoption  of  the  work — aUke  by  R:otestant  and  Ro- 
manist— ^is  proof  sufficiently  convincing  of  the  impartiality 
of  his  statements,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  reflections  and 
sentiments. 

JAMES  D.  HAAS. 


London,  1844. 
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ANCIENT  GERMANY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

The  Sources  of  the  most  andent  German  Histoiy — ^The  Nature  of  the  Country — 
The  Natiyes — The  Gtermanic  Baces — ^Manners  and  Cnatoms — Ciyil  Inatitutions — 
War — ^RegolatioDs  and  Aims — ^Religion— Arts  and  Mannfactures — ^The  Ger- 
manic Tribes. 

L  THE  SOUECES  OF  OUB  EARLIEST  HISTORY. 

The  histoiy  of  the  origin,  and  of  the  earliest  state  of  the  German 
nation,  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  No  records  tell  us 
when,  and  imder  what  circumstances,  our  ancestors  migrated  out 
of  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  into  our  fatherland;  what 
causes  urg^  them  to  seek  the  re^ons  of  the  north,  or  what  allied 
branches  they  left  behind  them  m  the  countries  they  quitted.  A 
few  scattered  and  obscure  historical  traces,  as  well  as  a  resemblance 
in  various  customs  and  regulations,  but  more  distinctly  the  affinities 
of  language,  indicate  a  relationship  with  the  Indians,  Servians,  and 
the  (jreeks.* 

This  obscurity  of  our  earliest  history  must  not  surprise  us;  for 
every  nation,  as  long  as  it  lives  in  a  half  savage  state,  without  a 
written  language,  neglects  every  record  of  its  history  beyond  mere 
traditions  and  songs,  which  pass  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  as  these,  even  in  their  very  origin,  blend  fiction  with 
truth,  they  naturally  become,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  so  much 
disfigured,  that  scarcely  the  least  thread  of  historical  &ct  is  to  be 
found  in  liiem.  Not  a  syllable  or  sound  of  even  those  traditions  and 
songs,  wherein,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Romans,  our  an- 
cestora  also  delighted  to  celebrate  the  deeds  and  fate  of  their  people, 
has,  however,  descended  to  posterity. 

Our  authentic  history,  consequently,  commences  at  the  period 
when  our  ancestors,  possibly  after  they  had  dwelt  for  centunes,  or 
even  a  tho««md  years,  in  our  native  country,  fi«t  came  into  con- 
tact  with  a  nation  that  already  knew  and  practised  the  art  of  his- 

*  According  to  more  recent  researches,  it  is  ccmdaded  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
and  Zend  lanpiages  may  have  formed  likewise  the  basis  of  the  German  tongue, 
€r  at  least  have  approximated  more  dosely  with  the  common  primitiTe  dialect 
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torical  writing.  This  happened  through  the  incursion  of  the  Cim- 
brians  and  Teutonians  into  the  country  of  the  Romans,  in  the  year 
113  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  intercourse  Y^as  too  tran- 
sitory, and  the  strangers  were  too  unknown,  and  too  foreign  to  the 
Romans,  for  them,  wno  were  sufficiently  occupied  with  themselves, 
and  besides  which,  looked  haughtily  upon  all  that  was  alien,  to  in- 
quire very  particularly  into  their  ongin  and  history. 

And  even  the  relation  of  this  contest  against  the  German  tribes, 
howsoever  important  it  was  to  the  Romans,  we  are  obliged  to  seek 
laboriously  from  many  authors ;  for  the  source  whence  we  should 
draw  most  copiously,  is  precisely  here  dried  up,  the  books  of  the 
Roman  author,  Livy,  which  treated  of  this  war  in  detail,  having 
been  lost,  together  with  many  others;  and  we  only  possess — whicE 
we  may  even  consider  as  very  fortunate — ^their  mere  table  of  con- 
tents, by  means  whereof,  viz.,  those  of  the  63 — 68  books,  we  can 
at  least  trace  the  course  of  ihe  chief  events  of  the  war.  Beyond 
this,  we  derive  some  solitary  facts  irom  Roman  historians  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  who  give  but  a  short  and  partially  mutilated 
account,  and  collectively  lived  too  long  after  this  period  to  be  con- 
sidered as  authentic  sources.  To  those  belong — 1,  the  "  Epit.  Rer. 
Rom.''  of  Florus  (according  to  some,  a  book  of  the  Augustan  age, 
but  according  to  others,  the  work  of  L.  Ann^sus  Florus,  who  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  under  Adrian);  2,  the 
"  History  of  the  World"  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  in  a  brief  outline, 
down  to  the  period  of  Tiberius,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ;  3,  the  ^'  De  Stratagematibus"  of  Frontinus  (about  150 
years  after  Christ)  contains  some  good  notices  of  the  Cimbiian  war; 
4,  the  *^  Dicta  et  Facta  Memorabilia'^  of  Valerius  Maximus  (about 
20  years  after  Christ);  5,  the  "  History  of  the  World"  of  Jus- 
tin  (about  the  year  150) ;  and  6,  the  ^^  oketch  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory" of  Eutropius  (about  the  year  375),  present  us  with  much — 
and  again  much  is  supplied  us,  incidentally,  by  the  Roman  writers 
who  Old  not  directly  write  history. 

Among  those  wno  wrote  in  Grreek,  must  stand:  1,  Plutarch, 
(about  100  years  B.  0.),  in  his  biography  of  ''  Marius/'  besides 
whom,  good  details  may  be  gleaned  m)m:  2,  Diodorus  Siculus 
(about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ),  in  his  '^  Historical  Library  ;** 
3,  Appian  (about  the  year  160),  in  his  ethnographically  arranged 
^'  History  of  the  Romans,"  (particularly  in  the  cap.,  '^DeKeb.  C^t.^' 
and  ''  De  Reb.  Qlyr.");  4,  Dio  Cassius  (about  the  year  222),  in  the 
fragments  which  are  preserved  of  his  ^^  Roman  History;"  and  among 
those  who  treat  of  geography,  Strabo  (about  the  penod  of  the  birth 
of  Christ)  especially. 

After  the  Cimbrian  era,  another  half  century  passes  before  the 
Romans  again  mention  the  Germans.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  JuliusCeesar  advanced 
to  the  frontiers  of  what  may  be  truW  considered  Germany.  He  him- 
self mentions  having  fought  with  Aiiovistus  in  Graul|  and  afterwards 
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with  ooitne  German  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
lie  twice  united  the  banks  of  this  riyer  by  means  of  a  bridge,  and 
0ei  foot  npon  the  opposite  ade;  besides  which,  he^yesus  all  the  in- 
formation he  oonid  obtain  firom  the  Grauls,  trayeUin^  merchants,  or 
German  captiyes,  relatiye  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  Germany 
and  its  people.     His  information  is  inyaluable  to  us,  although  it  is 
but  scan^,  fragmentary,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  to  be  depended 
upon.    For  this  great  commander,  who  stroye  £ot  absolute  rule; 
wno  used  mankind— he  cannot  be  freed  from  the  charge — as  the 
means  to  his  end;  who,  from  the  depth  of  an  abeady  corrupted 
state  of  ciyilization,  could  not  possibly  estimate  the  simple,  natural 
dignity  of  such  a  nation;  and  who,  lastly,  in  order  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  belief  in  eyery  thin^  he  relates,  too  well  understood  the 
art  of  representing  eyents  to  his  own  adyantage, — such  a  writer,  we 
say,  cannot  truly  be  regarded  by  us  without  some  degree  of  mistrust. 
After  him  there  <xxn]r8  another  intenral  of  about  fifty  years, 
during  which  the  obecaiilr  of  our  history  is  scarcely  illuminated  by 
a  angle  ray  of  foreign  obseryation,  until  about  the  period  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  when,  immediatelyafter,  the  Romans  again  set  foot 
upon,  and,  for  a  longer  period,  trayersed  the  German  soil.   They  then 
became  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  south-west  and  north-west 
of  Germany;  or,  rather,  they  might  haye  become  well  acquainted 
therewith,  had  their  prejudiced  and  selfish  minds,  which  were  barred 
against  all  foreign  pecujiarities,  been  properly  competent  to  it,  and 
had  not  the  diflicult  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  Ger- 
many too  mudi  occupied  them,  and  rendered  them  unjust  in  their 
judgment  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.     In  order  to  expose 
themselyes  to  less  shame  for  being  seyeral  times  seyerely  cut  up  by 
the  yery  force  of  arms  borne  by  those  they  called  bexbarians,  by 
whom  they  were  frequently  surpassed  in  prudence  and  warlike  sub- 
tlety; they  necessarily,  notwithstanding  the  decisiye  yictories  of 
which  they  boasted,  when  driyen  from  tne  German  soil,  extenuated 
their  own  misfortunes,  and  exaggerated  those  of  their  opponents, 
whom  they  aecused  occasionally  or  deceit,  when  probably,  on  the 
oontmy,  the  most  open  conduct  preyailed,  and  generally,  in  fiact, 
they  heaped  upon  the  Germans  and  tiieir  country  the  mostoppro- 
fanous  charges.    No  impartial  man  among  them,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  their  incursions,  describes  to  us  faithfully  the  eyents  them- 
sdyes,  and  the  €lerman  nation  generally.    The  only  historian  of  the 
period  who  nught  haye  done  so,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  the  seryant  of 
the  Emperor  Hberius,  and  the  friend  of  his  fayourite,  Sganus,  who, 
in  the*  years   immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  himself  inGennany — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  with  the  army  of  the  emperor— shows  himself^  in  the  yery 
seaaty  notices  be  gryes,  only  as  a  flatterer  of  his  despotic  lord,  whose 
deeds  he  eleyates  to  the  sides  in  inflated  and  extrayagant  language. 

A  second  Roman  writer,  who  also  had  seen  (^rmany,  Puny 
the  elder,  (and  who  died  in  the  year  79  A.  d.,)  had  been  upon 
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the  northern  coast  of  Germany,  among  the  Chauci,  but  certainly 
did  not  travel  &r  into  the  land.  In  his  *'  Hist.  Nat./'  which  is  an 
Encyclops3dia  of  general  knowledge,  he  gives  us  several  valuable 
notices  of  the  natural  condition  of  our  country,  and  of  its  tribes  and 
nations.  His  information  and  iud^ent,  however,  must  be  used  with 
precaution,  as  his  critical  sagacity  is  often  questionable.  But  we  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  lossSa  his  twenty  books,  which  treated  of  all 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Germans,  not  the  least  fra^ent 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  lived  so  near  the  period  that  he 
might  have  collected  the  information  as  correctly  as  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. We  may,  however,  in  some  degree  console  ourselves  that 
Tacitus  (about  lOk)  years  A.  D.),  who  cites  his  precursors  as  testi- 
monies, availed  himself  of  the  work  of  Pliny;  but  Tacitus  only 
relates  the  German  wars  in  part,  and  does  not  treat  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  whilst,  also,  much  from  him  that  was  important  is  lost 
to  us.  His  "Annals,"  which  relate  the  Roman  history  from  the 
death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero,  commence  after  the  great 
German  battle  of  liberty  with  Varus;  but  of  these  annals  all  m)m 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  book  is  also  wanting,  and  the  fifth  and  six- 
teenth books  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  imperfect  state.  We, 
nevertheless,  acknowledge  him  to  be  by  far  the  chief  and  most  im- 
portant author  as  regards  our  earlier  German  history,  and  revere  his 
elevated  feeling  for  moral  dignity,  for  truth  and  justice,  in  what  he 
also  relates  of  the  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Germans,  al- 
though, faultlessly  on  his  part,  he  does  not  always  drisiw  his  infor- 
mation from  a  pure  source.  But  we  value  him  for  we  treasure  he  has 
left  us  in  his  description  of  Germany  and  its  people,  ("  De  Situ  ac 
Moribus  Germ.").  His  deep  feeUn^  for  simphcity  of  manners,  and 
healthy  energy  of  nature,  had  made  him  a  warm  friend  towards 
the  German  natives;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  German  nation  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  his  pen, 
so  that,  when  placed  before  his  corrupted  countrymen,  it  should 
present  to  their  view  a  picture  which  might  bring  manv  of  those 
whose  minds  were  as  yet  not  quite  unsusceptible,  to  acknowledge 
their  own  unnatural  condition.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  wl 
that  he  could  obtain  from  the  earlier  authors,  from  the  oral  informa- 
tion of  the  Romans  who  had  been  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Ger- 
mans who  were  in  the  Roman  service.  Thus  arose  this  invaluable 
book,  which  may  be  called  a  temple  of  honour  to  the  German  na- 
tion, and  which  illuminates,  like  a  bright  star,  the  commencement 
of  their  otherwise  obscure  path.  Some  things,  indeed,  through  too 
great  a  predilection,  may  be  placed  by  him  in  too  favourable  a  light; 
but,  even  if  much  be  deducted,  still  suflScient  that  is  praiseworthy 
remains,  and  that  the  material  portion  is  true,  we  may  be  assured  of 
by  the  incorruptible  love  of  truth  of  the  noble  Roman,  which  speaks 
BO  triumphantly  in  aU  his  works. 

Among  the  remainder  of  the  less  important  historians  who  con- 
tributed to  our  earliest  history,  and  are  already  mentioned  in  the 
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notloe  of  the  Cimbrian  war,  Dio  Cassius  may  1)e  included  as  im- 
portant; for  the  later  wars  may  be  named,  Suetonius  TllO  years 
XJD.j  esteemed  by  Trajan  and  Adrian),  in  his  biograpny  of  the 
twelve  first  Caesars;  the  "  Scriptores  Hist.  Augustae,"  towards  the 
end  of  the*  third  century;  ^lius  Spartianus,  JuUus  Capitolinus, 
and  Flavius  Vopiscus;  Aurelius  Victor  (330),  in  his  biography  of 
the  Caesars,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine ;  and  Paulus  Orosius  (417), 
in  liis  histoiy.  Among  the  geographical  writers,  besides  Strabo  and 
Pomponius  Mela  (48),  we  may  name  in  particular  Claudius  Ptolo- 
mseus  (140),  who  constructed  a  system  of  geography  upon  a  lost 
work  of  Tjrrian  Marinos,  and  was  particularly  careful  in  the  deter- 
mination of  longitude  and  latitude. 

But  even  when  we  have  brought  together  all  of  the  best  that  ancient 
authors  supply  us  with  upon  Germany,  and  console  ourselves  over  the 
great  chasms  they  leave,  with  the  idea  that  still  something  has  de- 
scended to  us  both  great  and  important,  we  must  nevertheless  con- 
sider it  but  as  the  testimony  of  strangers, — of  the  people  of  the  South, 
dififerinff  essentially  firom  the  Germans  in  nature  and  character,  igno- 
rant ol  their  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance, 
indifierent,  or  rather  inimically-minded,  towards  them.  Not  a 
angle  German  word,  correcting  the  judgment  of  the  Romans,  or 
elucidating  the  thread  of  events  which  the  Romans  could  neither 
see  nor  understand,  resounds  to  us  from  yonder  period.  How  much 
richer,  and  certainly  more  honourable,  would  the  picture  develop 
itself  before  us,  did  we  also  possess  German  records ! 

But  it  was  not  until  many  centuries  later,  after  multifarious  con- 
Tul^ons  had  taken  place,  and  most  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
ancient  times  had  disappeared  from  their  seat,  that  isolated  and 
scanty  sources  of  history  commenced  flowing  from  original  German 
testimony,  by  writers  who,  driven  with  their  countrymen  to  foreign 
lands,  there  endeavoured  to  relate  their  career  and  fate.  Their  names 
will  be  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  period. 

After  what  is  stated  above,  we  must  rest  contented  with  giving  as 
true  a  picture  as  possible  of  ancient  Gennan  history,  derived  as  it  is  from 
the  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  and  by  conclusions  drawn  from  later 
tesdmony  upon  earUer  times,  admitting  that  much  must  necessarily 
appear  ooscure,  fragmentary,  and  contradictory,  and  that  upon  many 
points  opinions  will  for  ever  remain  divided.  The  period  to  which 
the  following  description  belongs,  is  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  few  immediately  succeeding  centuries. 

H.  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

According  to  the  description  of  the  Romans,  Germany  was,  at 
the  time  they  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  a  rude  and  inhos- 
nitable  land,  full  of  immense  forests,  marshes,  and  desert  tracts. 
Xhe  great  Hercynian  forest,  by  Csesar^s  account,  extended  from  the 
Alps  over  a  space,  that  in  its  length  occupied  sixty,  and  in  its  width 
nine  days*  journey;  consequently,  all  the  chief  mountain  chains  and 
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forests  of  the  present  German  j,  must  be  the  lemnants  of  that  one 
stupendous  wooded  range.  But  Caesar,  from  the  indefinite  informa- 
tion he  received,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  German  language, 
applied  the  general  German  word,  Harty  or  Harz^  for  mountain,  to 
the  collective  mountain  forests  of  the  land,  which,  however,  the 
natives  certainly  already  distinguished  by  different  appellations. 
Later  authors,  viz.,  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  circumscribe  the  Hercynian 
forests  to  those  ch^ns  of  mountains  which,  to  the  south  of  the 
Thuringian  forest,  enclose  Bohemia,  and  in  the  east  extend  to  Mo- 
ravia and  Hungary.  They  also,  as  well  as  Ptolemy,  subsequently, 
mention  many  mdividual  mountains  by  pecuhar  names;  for  example, 
Mons  Abnoba,  the  Black  Forest,  (Ptolemy  seems  to  hDoply  by  Inis, 
the  mountains  between  the  Maine,  the  Rmne,  and  the  Weser);  the 
Mehbokos  mountains,  the  present  Harz;  the  Semana  forest,  to  the 
south  of  the  Harz,  towards  the  Thuringian  forest;  the  Sudeta  forest, 
a  portion  of  the  Thuringian  forest;  the  Gabreta  forest,  the  Bohe- 
mian forest;  the  Askihurgish  mountains,  according  to  some  the  ErZy 
or  rather  the  J?ztfiren-G«birg  ;  the  Taunus^  the  heights  between 
Wiesbaden  and  Homburg;  the  Teutsbui^er  forest,  tiie  moimtain 
and  forest  tracts  which  extend  from  the  W  eser  through  Paderbom, 
as  far  as  Osnaburg.  Caesar  mentions  besides,  the  Bacems  forest, 
probably  the  western  portion  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  which  ex- 
tends into  Fulda,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Bocaima,  or 
Buchonia;  and  Tacitus  names  the  SUvia  C^Bsia^  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Isscl,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  the  Haser  forest,  and 
the  Baumberge,  near  Coesfeld;  and  that  town  itself  may  probably 
have  preserved  the  name.  Many  other  less  important  or  uncertain 
names  we  pass  over. 

The  large  German  forests  consisted  probably,  as  now,  principally  of 
oaks,  beeches,  and  pines.  The  Romans  admired,  above  all,  the  immense 
oaks,  which  seemed  to  them  coeval  with  the  earth  itself.  Pliny, 
who  had  been  personally  in  the  north  of  Westphalia,  in  the  counti^ 
of  the  Chauci,  expresses  himself  thus  upon  them :  "  Created  with 
the  earth  itself,  untouched  by  centiuies,  the  monstrous  trunks  sur- 
pass, by  their  powerful  vitality,  all  other  wonders  of  nature." 

The  Romans  were  also  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  German 
rivers:  JDantdnus,  the  Danube;  Bhenus^  the  Rmne;  Moenns,  the 
Maine;  Allns,  the  Elbe;  Vtsurgis^  the  Weser;  VtadrtiSy  the  Oder; 
the  Vistula;  Nicer,  the  Necker;  Luppiuj  the  Lippe;  Amisia,  the 
Ems;  Adrana,  the  Eder;  iSia/la^  (in  Strabo  alone),  the  Saale;  and 
some  others.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  do  not  mention  the 
Lahn  and  the  Ruhr,  although  they  must  surely  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  their  campaigns  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  German  rivers  were  not  at  that  period  made  passable  by  means 
of  bridges,  which  the  native  did  not  require,  as  he  easily  swam 
across  the  former,  and  for  wider  transits  he  had  his  boats. 

The  soil  of  the  land  was  not  cultivated  as  now,  although  the 
Romans  call  portions  of  it  extremely  fertile,  and  agriculture  and 
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{Mstmage  were  tlxe  chief  occapations  of  the  Grermans*  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  and,  accoiding  to  the  opinions  of  some,  wheat  also,  were  culti- 
Tated;  flax  was  everywhere  distributed;  various  sorts  of  carrots  and 
tiumipB  it  certainly  produced;  the  Romans  admired  radishes  of  the 
oze  of  a  child's  head,  and  mention  asparagus,  which  they,  indeed,  did 
not  praise,  and  a  species  of  parsley,  which  pleased  them  much.  The 
superior  firuits  of  southern  climates  which  have  been  subsequently 
transplanted  among  them,  might  probably  not  then  thrive,  althougn 
Pliny  mentions  aspecies  of  cherry  found  near  the  Rhine,  and  fa- 
citos  names  among  the  food  of  the  Germans  wild-tree  firuits  (agrestia 
pinna\  which  must  certainly  have  been  better  than  our  crab-apples. 

The  pastures  were  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  homed  cattle  as 
well  as  the  horses,  although  small  and  inconsiderable,  yet  of  a  good 
and  durable  kind. 

The  most  important  of  all  condiments,  salt,  the  Grermans  found 
upcm  their  native  soil,  nor  did  it  refuse  them  that  most  useful  of  all 
metah,  iron,  and  they  understood  the  art  of  procuring  and  manu&c- 
toxing  it;  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  dug  for  silver. 

or  the  many  strengthening  mineral  springs  which  the  coimtry 
number,  the  Romans  already  mention  Spa  and  Wiesbaden. 

The  dimate,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  forests,  whose  density 
was  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  owing  to  the  un-* 
drained  fens  and  marshes,  was  colder,  more  foggy  and  inclement 
than  at  present,  was  nevertheless  not  quite  so  baa  perhaps  as  repre* 
sented  l^  the  Romans,  spoilt  as  they  were  by  the  luxurious  climate  of 
Italv.  Accordingtothem  thetrees  were  without  leaves  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  large  rivers  were  regularly  so  deeply  and  firmly 
fioien  that  they  could  bear  upon  them  the  heavy  fiela-equipages  of 
Ae  azmy.  "  The  Germans,"  says  PEny,  "  know  onljr  three  seasons, 
winter,  sfnring,  and  summer;  of  autumn  they  know  neither  the  name 
nor  its  fruits.  The  Romans  found  the  country  in  general  so  un- 
genial,  that  th^  considered  it  quite  impossible  that  any  one  should 
qmt  ItaW  to  dwell  in  Germany. 

But  the  ancient  Grermans  loved  this  country  beyond  all,  because, 
as  firee  men,  they  were  bom  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  cHmate 
hdned  them  to  defend  this  fi:eedom.  The  forests  and  marshes  ap- 
palled the  enemy;  the  severity  of  the  air  as  well  as  the  chase  of  wild 
animahj  strengthened  the  bodies  of  the  men,  and  nourished  b^  a 
sim]^  diet,  they  grew  to  so  stately  a  size  that  other  nations  admired 
diem  with  astonishment. 

m.  THE  NATIVES. 

The  RcMuans  justly  conddered  the  German  nation  as  an  aboriginal, 
pare,  and  unmixed  race  of  people.  They  resembled  themselves  alone; 
and  Hke  the  spedificaUy  similar  plants  of  the  field,  which  springingfirom 
a  pmre  seed,  not  raised  in  the  hotbed  of  a  garden,  but  germinating 
in  Ihe  heal^y,  free,  unsheltered  soil,  do  not  differ  from  each  other 
by  varieties,  so  also,  among  the  thousands  of  the  dmple  German  race, 
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there  was  but  one  determined  and  equal  form  of  body.  Their  chest  was 
wide  and  strong ;  their  hair  yellow,  and  with  young  children  it  was  of  a 
dazzling  white.  Their  skin  was  also  wlute,  uieir  eyes  blue,  and  their 
glance  bold  and  piercing.  Their  powerftd,  gigantic  bodies,  which 
the  Romans  and  Grauls  could  not  behold  without  fear,  displayed  the 
strength  that  nature  had  given  to  this  people,  for  accormng  to  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  ancient  writers  their  usual  height  was 
seven  feet. 

From  their  earliest  youth  upwards  they  hardened  their  bodies  by 
all  devisable  means.  Kew-bom  infants  were  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  the  cold  bath  was  continued  during  their  whole  lives  as  the 
strengthening  renovator  by  both  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 
Their  dress  was  a  broad  short  mande  fastened  by  a  girdle,  or  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  the  trophies  of  the  successful  chace;  in  both 
sexes  a  great  portion  of  the  body  was  left  uncovered,  and  the  winter 
did  not  induce  them  to  clothe  themselves  warmer.  The  children 
ran  about  almost  naked,  and  effeminate  nations,  who  with  difficulty 
reared  their  children  during  the  earliest  in&ncy,  wondered  how 
those  of  the  Germans,  without  cradles  or  swaddling  bands,  should 
grow  up  to  the  very  fullest  bloom  of  health. 

The  Romans  called  our  nation,  from  its  warlike  and  valiant  mode  of 
thinking,  Germans  ;*  a  name  which  the  Turnip  -—a  body  of  German 
warriors,  who,  at  an  earUer  period,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  colonized, 
with  arms  in  hand,  among  the  Grauls, — first  bore,  and  subsequently 
applied  to  all  their  race,  to  express  thereby  their  warlike  manners,  and 
thus  to  impress  their  enemies  with  terror.  This  name  was  williiigly 
adopted,  as  a  name  of  honour,  by  all  Germans,  and  thus  it  remainea. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  the  people  is,  however,  without  doubt 
the  same  which  they  bear  to  the  present  day.  It  springs  from  the 
word  Diot  (in  the  Gothic,  Thiudu)^  whicn  signifies  Nation.  A 
Teutscher  or  Deutscher,  according  to  the  harder  or  softer  pronun- 
ciation, was,  therefore,  one  belonging  to  the  nation^  which  styled 
itself  so  prcrogatively. 

Accoroing  to  history,  it  was  some  centuries  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  that  the  name  of  the  nation  of  Germans  was 
again  heard  of,  and  it  is  found  in  but  few  records  prior  to  Otto  I.,  the 
earliest  of  which  bears  the  date  of  the  year  813. 

It  must  not  appear  remarkable  to  us,  that  the  original  collective 
name  of  the  people  was  little  used  in  the  earlier  periods,  and  was 
probably  unknown  to  the  Romans.  In  the  intercourse  with  a  nation 
composed  of  so  many  septs,  the  names  of  only  those  septs  transpired 

*  Most  probably  from  the  word  per,  spear  or  lanoe,  and  the  word  man — the  man,  the 
lord  or  chief.  Therefore,  in  aqy  case,  a  warlike  title  of  honour,  which  distinguished 
the  manliness  and  valour  of  the  nation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  name 
Gemianenf  which,  before  Cssar,  no  Roman  author  mentions,  appears  on  a  marble 
slab  discovered  in  the  year  1547,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  celebrated  Fastis 
CapiioUniSf  in  the  year,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  223.  The  consul  Marcellus  gained 
in  that  year  a  victory  over  the  Gallic  chief  Yiridomar,  who  is  inscribed  upon  that 
captured  slab  a  leader  of  the  Gauls  and  Cfennanen, 
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with  whom  that  communication  took  place,  because  each  held  itself 
to  be  a  nation  (Diot);  and  so  also  later,  when  various  tribes  asso- 
ciated together  in  bodies,  merely  the  name  of  the  union  appeared: 
as,  the  ouevi,  the  Marcomanni,  the  Allemanni,  the  Gotns,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Saxons.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  enough,  that 
we  meet  with  the  original  national  name  in  that  of  the  Teu- 
tonians,  which  is  already  used  by  P^eas,  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  which  again  recurs  m  the  Gimbrian  war. 

IV.  THE  GERMANIC  RACES. 

Ancient  authors  mention  several  German  tribes,  as  well  as  their 
dwelling-places,  with  greater  or  less  precision.  Several  of  them  also 
speak  of  toe  chief  tribes  amongst  which  the  single  septs  imited  them- 
selves. But  their  statements  are  not  sufficientlv  unanimous  or  pre- 
cise, to  give  us  that  dear  view  which  we  would,  however,  so  wil- 
lingly obtain.  For  how  desirable  would  it  not  be  for  us  to  be  able, 
even  in  the  very  cradle  of  our  history,  to  point  out  the  original  dis- 
tinctions of  the  races  as  yet  discovered,  and  which  display  them- 
selves in  the  different  dialects  of  the  German  language,  as  well  as 
in  many  essential  differences  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly in  those  of  the  less  sophisticated  peasant^ !  [But  we  are  here 
up(Mi  too  insecure  a  foundation,  allliough  it  still  yields  us  some  few 
features  always  important. 

The  most  obscure  account  presented  to  us  is  the  fivefold  division 
of  tribes  given  by  Pliny.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  north  coast, 
towards  tne  estuary  of  the  Vistula,  he  first  mentions  the  ViniUans  or 
WtRdiler;  farther  westward,  towards  the  East  Sea  coast,  and  beyond 
the  Gimbrian  peninsula,  towards  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  the  IngammuvM ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine, 
as  fiir  as  the  Maine,  and  higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Ltammians;  and  in  the  middle  of  Germany ,  particularly  in  the  high- 
lands along  the  Upper  Weser,  the  Werra,  Fulda,  and  towards  the 
south,  as  ikr  as  Hie  Hercynian  forest,  the  Hermionian  tribes.  He  gives 
no  general  name  to  the  fifth  tribe,  but  includes  therein  the  Peu^ 
ctnanM  and  Bastamians  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Danube,  as  far 
aaDada. 

Tacitas  also  mentions  three  of  these  names,  but  he  derives  them 
from  the  mythical  origin  of  the  people.  Man,  the  son  of  Tuisko, 
liad  three  sons,  Ingavon,  Istavon,  and  Hermion,  whose  descendants 
£>nned  the  three  principal  tribes  of  the  Ingavonians,  the  Istavonians, 
snd  the  Hermionians. 

We  would  willingly,  as  before  mentioned^  bring  the  fourth  or  fifth- 
fold  divifflon  of  the  tribes  of  Pliny,  in  conjunction  with  the  subse- 
quent times,  and,  on  this  head,  we  are  not  altogether  without  some 
historical  indications, — as,  viz.,  when  the  Vandals,  of  their  own  accord, 
letum  later  and  join  in  the  great  Gothic  union;  when  the  Suevi,  the 
flower  of  the  AUemannic  afiiance,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  internal 
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and  south-western  parts  of  Germany,  ihuB  bring  to  mind  the  Her- 
mionians,  the  Ingavonians  and  Istayoniana  therefore  remaining  for 
the  north  and  north-western  portions ;  so  that  as,  even  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Romans,  an  essential  difference,  nay,  a  de- 
cided contrast,  in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  Tresians  and  Chandans,  evidently  occurs  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Rhine,  extending  itself  onwards  to- 
wards the  mountain  distzicts  of  the  Weser  and  the  Harz,and  which, 
in  the  subsequent  league  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  becomes  con- 
firmed, we  have  thence  furnished  to  us  already  the  third  and  fourth 
principal  tribes  of  Pliny. 

The  fifth  he  refers  to  as  before-mentioned.  Proceeding  further  on- 
wards we  may  find  again  in  Bavaria  the  remnant  of  the  Gothic  tribe, 
which,  after  ike  period  of  the  migration  of  the  people,  remained  sta* 
tionaiy  in  Grermany ,  so  that  between  the  later  four  principal  nations  in 
Germany,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians,  and  Bavarians,  a 
connexion  is  formed  and  established  even  to  the  original  tribes  of 
PUny.  Such  links  of  connexion  convey  assuredly  a  great  charm; 
but  we,  nevertheless,  wander  upon  ^und  too  uncertain  to  enable  ns 
to  succeed  in  acquiring  authentic  historical  data. 

Much  more  importance  attaches,  on  the  contrary,  to  what  the 
ancients,  but  more  distinctly  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  relate  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  one  German  chief  tribe,  which  included  many  individual 
septs,  namely  the  Sum.  From  the  combination  of  the  picture 
sketdied  by  &em,  in  conjunction  with  other  descriptions  of  German 
manners  and  institutions,  we  can  define,  with  tolerable  safe^,  the 
peculiarities  of  a  second  tribe,  although  the  Romans  give  it  no 
general  name.  We  will  first  pourtray  the  Suevi^  as  Gsssar  and  Ta- 
citus described  them: 

1.  The  nations  forming  the  Suevic  race  dwelt  in  the  large  semi- 
circle  traced  by  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
through  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  farther  towards  the  nortli  to 
the  East  Sea,  so  that  they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Necker,  the 
Maine,  the  Saale,  and  then  the  right  Elbe  bank  of  the  Havel,  Spree, 
and  Oder.  Nay,  Tacitus  even  places  Suevic  tribes  beyond  the 
Vistula,  as  well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and 
bey<»id  it  in  Sweden.  Grounds  of  probability,  admit,  indeed,  of 
our  placing  a  third — ^the  Gothic-Vandal  tribe,  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula,  and  along  the  latter  stream;  but  as  distinct  information 
is  wanlang,  we  can  but  allude  to  it,  of  T^uch  more  below.  The 
Suevi,  as  Caesar  informs  us,  had  early  formed  themselves  into  one 
large  union,  whose  principles  were  distinctly  warlike.  The  love  of 
arms  was  assiduously  cherished  in  all,  that  they  might  be  always 
ready  for  any  undertaking.  Thence  it  was  that  individuals  had  no 
fixed  landed  possessions ;  but  the  princes  and  leaders  yearly  divided 
the  land  among  the  &milies  just  as  it  pleased  them;  and  none  were 
allowed  even  to  select  the  same  pastures  for  two  consecutive  years, 
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batweie  foioed  to  excliange  with  each  others  thatneitherof  themmight 
iCCQStom  himself  to  the  ground,  and,  acquiring  a  We  for  his  dwelling- 
^ce,  be  thus  induced  to  exchange  the  love  of  war  for  agriculture. 
They  were  a&ddthat,  if  an  individual  were  permitted  to  acquire  am 
extemive  tract,  the  powerful  might  chase  away  the  poor,  build 
kige  and  imposing  dwellings,  and  that  the  lust  of  wealth  might 
me  rise  to  factions  and  divifiions.  Besides  which,  thej  were  obliged, 
nom  eadi  of  their  hundred  districts,  to  supply  the  wars  with  a  thou- 
sand men  yearly,  and  those  who  remainea  at  home  cultLvated  the 
land  for  JL  The  following  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
marciifd  und^  arms,  and  the  former  remained  at  home,  so  that 
agridiltuie  as  well  as  the  aH  of  war  were  in  constant  exercise. 

They  considered  it  a  proof  of  glory  when  the  whole  tract 
beyond  their  frontiers  lay  waste,  as  a  sign  that  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  not  able  to  resist  their  force.  They  might  also  have 
considered  it  perhaps  as  a  greater  security  against  sudden  invasion. 

In  these,  although  rude  principles  of  the  Suevic  union,  a  great 
idea  manifests  itself,  and  proves  that  the  ancient  Germans,  about 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  savage  tribes.  Wha#Lycurgus  wished  to  efiect  by 
means  of  his  legislation  among  the  Spartans,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  allowed  his  citizens  no  fixed  and  exclusive  posses- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  a  principle  and  combining  power  of  the 
Suevic  union,  viz:  a  public  spirit,  so  general  and  operative,  that  the 
individual  should  submit  himself  to  the  common  good,  and  for  wluch 
and  in  which  he  should  only  live;  and  not  bv  sdfishness,  fsu^tion,  or 
by  idleness,  dedre  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest,  or  conrider  his 
own  weal  as  more  important  than  that  of  the  collective  body. 

2.  The  Romans  mention  many  individual  tribes  in  the  north- 
west of  Grermany ,  between  the  lower  Elbe  and  the  lower  Rhine,  con- 
aequently  about  the  All^,  the  Seine,  the  Harz,  the  Weser,  the  loppe, 
the  Rulur,  and  the  Ems,  as  high  up  as  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  (later 
also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Meusa 
and  Scheldt,)  without  distinguishing  them  by  a  collective  name.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  second  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  name  of 
SaaBom,  occurs  in  these  districts,  and  in  still  later  times  it  becomes  the 
dammant  title  in  the  above-mentioned  tracts  of  land;  for  in  the  third 
century,  the  tribe  of  Saxons  spread  forth  firom  Holstein  over  Lower 
Gennany,  andgave  its  own  name  to  all  those  tribes  which  it  conquered 
or  united  by  aSiance.  It  has  been  customary  to  apply  the  name  of 
SizoDS,  for  even  the  earlier  periods,  as  the  collective  appellation  of 
all  the  tribes  of  lower  Grermany,  and  thereby  to  express  the  very  op- 
postte  diaracter  they  presented  in  their  whole  mode  of  living  to  the 
SuevL  For  as  these  imwillingly  confined  themselves  to  a  fixed  spot, 
and  by  their  greater  exercise  and  activity,  kept  themselves  con- 
stantly ready  for  every  warlike  undertaking,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  naticma  of  Lower  Germany  had  early  accustomed  themselves  to 
settled  dwellings  and  had  made  agriculture  their  principal  occupa- 
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tion.  They  dwelt  upon  scattered  farms;  eadi  farm  liad  its  boim- 
daries  around  it,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  hedge  and  bank  of  earth. 
The  owner  was  lord  and  priest  within  his  farm,  and  by  voluntaiy 
union  with  a  number  of  other  proprietors  was  attached  to  a  com- 
munity;  and  several  communities  again  were  bound  to  a  Gau  or  dis- 
trict. The  name  of  Saxon^  which  is  derived  &om  dtzen^  to  sit,  and 
has  the  same  signification  as  to  occupy,  or  hold,  appeared  effectively 
to  characterise  the  peculiarity  of  this  people;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  of  Siievi  wotud  indicate  the  roaming  life  led  by  the 
others.  But  these  derivations  are  more  ingeniously  than  histoncally 
founded.  The  name  of  Saxon  is,  according  to  all  probability,  to  be 
derived  from  the  short  swords,  called  Saxens  (Sans),  of  this  people; 
but  that  of  the  Suevi  in  its  derivation  is  not  as  yet  thorougnly  ex- 
plained. Meantime,  however,  the  contrast  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  non-Suevi  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  greatest 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual;  in  the  former  we 
perceive  the  combined  power  and  unity  of  the  tohole,  wherein  the 
mdividual  self  is  merged;  in  the  latter  again,  domestic  life  in  its  entire 
privacy,  and  in  the  £oimer,  ptdfUc  life  in  the — although  as  yet  rude — 
accomplishment  of  an  acutely  fdhned  idea. 

Saxon  institutions  were  not  the  most  favourable  for  the  exercise 
of  the  strength  of  a  nation  against  the  enemy.  But  it  gives  a 
strong  and  self-dependent  mind  to  the  individual  man,  to  &nd  him- 
self sole  lord  and  master  upon  his  own  propertjr,  and  knowing  that 
it  is  his  own  power  that  must  protect  wife  and  child.  In  villages, 
or  even  in  towns  where  man  dweUs  amidst  a  mass,  he  depends  upon 
the  protection  of  others,  and  thereby  easily  becomes  indolent  or  cow- 
ardly. But  the  isolated  inhabitant^  in  his,  frequently,  defiance-bid- 
ding retreat,  is  nevertheless  humane  and  hospitably  minded,  and 
offers  to  his  neighbour  and  his  friend,  and  even  to  the  stranger,  an 
ever  welcome  seat  by  his  hearth.  For  he  feels  more  intensely  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  friendly  glances  of  man,  and  the  refresh- 
ment of  social  intercourse;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  townsman, 
who  meets  a  multitude  at  every  step,  accustoms  himself  to  view  the 
hiiman  countenance  with  indifference.  When  the  Saxon,  with  his 
hunting-spear  in  his  hand,  had  traversed,  through  snow  and  storm, 
the  wilderness  and  forest,  the  huts  of  his  friends  smiled  hospitably 
towards  him,  like  the  happy  islands  of  a  desert  sea. 

We  shall  enumerate  subsequently  the  individual  tribes  of  both 
branches,  as  well  as  the  others  mentioned  by  the  authors  of  antiquity. 
It  appeared  necessary  to  notice  thus  early  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  German  nations,  for  many  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  ancients  of  their  manners  and  customs,  accord  omy  with  the  one 
or  the  other  branch,  and  their  apparent  contradictions  are  to  be  ex- 

{>lained  only  by  the  confused  mixture  of  the  information.  Ceesar, 
or  example,  notices  chiefly  the  Suevi;  and  Tacitus,  the  Saxon  tribes. 
Yet  in  the  detail  which  we  now  enter  upon,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  essential  fundamental  character  of  both  was  the  same. 
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y.  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  Grermans  loved  the  open  coimtry  above  everything.  They 
did  not  build  towns,  they  likened  them  to  prisons.  The  few  places 
which  occur  in  the  Roman  writers  called  towns — ^the  later  Ptolemy 
names  the  most — ^were  probably  nothing  more  than  the  dwellings  of 
the  chiefs,  somewhat  larger,  and  more  artificially  built,  than  those  of 
the  common  freemen,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  servitors 
fixed  theb  huts;  the  whole  might  possibly  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  ditch  to  secure  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  Saxon  tribes  did  not  even  willingly  build  connecting  villages, 
so  great  was  their  love  for  unlimited  freedom.  The  huts  lay,  as  is 
already  mentioned,  in  the  midst  of  the  indosure  that  belonged  to 
them,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge.  The  construction  of 
these  huts  was  most  inartificial.  Logs  shaped  by  the  axe  were  raised 
and  joined  together,  the  sides  filled  with  plaited  withy,  and  made 
into  a  firm  wall  by  the  addition  of  straw  and  lime.  A  thatched  roof 
covered  the  whole,  which  (as  is  still  found  in  Westphalia)  contained 
the  catde  also;  and  by  way  of  ornament  they  decorated  the  walls 
wiih  brilliant  colours. 

Tacitus  says,  they  selected  their  dwelling  wherever  a  grove  or 
spring  attracted  them.  Advantage  and  comfort  were  consequently 
frequently  sacrificed  to  their  love  of  open  and  beautiful  scenery,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  so  ardentiy  loved  their  country  from  its  pre- 
senting them  with  so  great  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
plains,  and  rivers  in  every  part. 

This  strong  love  of  nature,  which  may  be  'traced  from  the  very 
first  in  our  forefathers,  is  a  grand  feature  of  the  German  character. 
As  long  as  we  retain  it,  it  will  preserve  us  from  sensual  ener- 
vation and  the  corruption  of  manners,  wherein  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity,  by  excess  of  civilization  and  luxury,  and  com- 
pression into  lai^e  cities,  gradually  sunk. 

Next  to  war  the  most  favourite  occupation  of  the  Germans  was 
the  chace;  and  tiiat  itself  was  a  kind  of  warlike  exercise.  For 
the  forests  concealed,  besides  the  usual  deer,  also  wolves,  bears, 
urocks,_bisons,  elks,  wild  boars,  and  many  species  of  the  larger 
birds  of  prey.  The  youth  was,  therefore,  practised  in  the  use  of 
arms  from  childhood,  and  to  him  tiie  greatest  festival  of  his  life  was 
when  his  fiither  first  took  him  fortii  to  hunt  wild  animals. 

'*  Agriculture,  the  herdsman's  business  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions," says  Tacitus,  ''  they  leave  to  the  women  and  slaves;  for  it  is 
easier  to  prevail  upon  the  Germans  to  attack  their  enemies  than  to 
cultivate  the  earth  and  await  the  harvest ;  nay,  it  even  appears 
cowardly  to  them  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  what  tiie  san- 

giinary  conflict  would  procure."  But  this  description  of  our  fore- 
theiB,  as  is  so  often  tne  case  witii  the  narratives  of  the  Roman 
authors,  rraresents  the  individual  feature  as  the  general  charac- 
teiistic.    Tne  small  proprietor,  no  doubt,  like  our  peasant,  neces- 
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sarilj  applied  liis  own  hand  to  the  cultiyation  of  his  land,  while  the 
great  land-owner  reserved  time  for  hunting,  for  festivities,  and  for 
all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

And  with  respect  to  the  description  of  their  dominant  warlike 
propensities,  which  preferred  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  by  blood 
lather  than  by  the  sweat  ofthe  brow,  this  must  be  understood  to  zefer 
more  particularly  to  the  conquering  warUke  trains  of  bold  leaders,  such 
as  an  Ariovistus,  or  to  the  frontier  safeguards  of  the  Grermans  against 
the  Romans,  as,  for  instance,  the  MarcomannL  For  when  once 
amongst  a  nation  agriculture  and  pasturafpe  have  beccHne  prominent 
occupations,  and  without  which  life  could  not  be  supported,  they 
can  no  longer  belong  to  those  employments  despised  oy  the  free 
man,  and  wnioh  as  such  he  leaves  solely  to  the  care  and  attention  of 
women  and  slaves. 

It  is,  however,  no  doubt  true,  that  among  the  Germans  of 
the  more  ancient  period,  warlike  desires,  and  powerful  na- 
tural inclinations  for  bold  undertakings,  and  in  particular  for 
the  display  of  an  untamed  strength  with  its  violent  concomitants, 
were  a  ruling  passion.  But  the  ennobling  features  of  higher  vir- 
tues are  seen  through  these  defects.  History  records  no  people 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  faults  of  an  unrestricted  natural  power, 
possessed  nobler  capabilities  and  qualifications,  rule  and  oraer,  a 
sublime  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  chastity,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  Germans.  '^  TAere,"  says  the  noble  Roman,  who  had  pre- 
served a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  dignity  of  uncorrupted 
nature;  'Hhere  no  one  smiles  at  vice,  and  to  seduce  or  be  seduced, 
is  not  called ySuAtofioife;  for  among  the  Germans^  good  morals  effect 
more  than  elsewhere  good  laws." 

This  moral  worth  of  the  Germans,  which  beams  through  all  their 
rudeness,  has  its  true  source  and  basis  m  the  saneiiig  of  marriage^ 
and  the  consequent  concentration  of  domestic  happiness;  for  it  is 
these  two  features  chiefly  which  most  decidedly  determine  the  mora- 
lity of  a  nation.  The  young  man,  at  a  period  when  his  form  had 
taken  its  perfect  growm,  in  the  full  energy  of  youth,  like  the 
sturdy  oaks  of  his  native  forests,  and  preserved  by  diastily  and  tem- 
perance firom  enervating  desires,  at  tne  time  that  his  physical  and 
moral  nature  had  attamed  their  equiUbrium,  selected  ihen  the 
maiden  for  his  wife,  little  differing  in  age  from  himself.  The 
exceptions  were  few,  says  Tacitus,  and  that  only  perchance — as  in  the 
case  of  a  prince,  who  might  wish  to  increase  his  own  importance  by 
an  alliance  with  another  powerful  house — ^that  a  second  wife  was 
taken. 

It  was  not  the  woman  who  brought  the  portion  to  the  man,  but 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  who  indicated  me  value  he  attached  to 
his  alliance  with  her  by  the  quality  of  the  present  he  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  means;  and  even  this  custom  displays  the  con- 
siikration  the  German  nation  had  for  the  gentler  sex.  The  bridal  p£t 
comprised,  besides  a  team  of  oxen,  a  war-horse,  a  shield  and  arms;  a 
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gjA  not  useleaB  among  people  "with  wHom,  particalarlj  in  long  ezcur- 
sioiiSy  the  -wife,  seneraUj,  ftccompanied  her  husband  to  the  field.  She 
was  ihus  leminded  not  to  consioer  valour,  war,  and  arms,  as  whoUy 
strange  to  her,  but  these  sacred  symbols  of  the  opening  marriage  told 
her  to  c(Hisider  herself  as  the  companion  of  the  la  Dours  and  dangers  of 
her  husband,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  as  such  to  Hve  and  die. 
She  received  what  she  was  bound  to  transfer  uncontaminated  to  her 
children,  and  what  her  daughter-in-law  was  to  inherit  in  turn,  in 
order  to  transmit  to  ber  grand-children.  And  this  gift,  as  Tacitus 
sa}rs,  was,  as  it  were,  the  mystic  holy  consecration  and  guardian 
deity  of  maniage. 

Such  an  alliance  founded  upon  love  and  virtue,  and  calculated  to 
OMitinue  for  better  for  worse,  in  firm  union  unto  death,  must  indeed  be 
holyandinyiolable;  and  in  £u^,  the  inMngement  of  the  marriage  vow 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  almost  unheard  of.  The 
deepest  and  most  universal  contempt  followed  a  crime  so  very  rare. 

The  children  of  such  a  maniage  were  to  their  parents  the  dearest 
idedgea  of  love.  From  their  very  birth  they  were  treated  as  free 
human  beings.  No  trace  was  to  l>e  found  in  Germany  of  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  the  Roman  father  over  his  children.  The  mother 
reared  her  in&nts  at  her  own  breast;  they  were  not  left  to  the  care 
of  nurses  and  servants.  The  Grermans,  therefore,  highly  venerated 
virtuous  women;  they  even  superstitiously  believed  there  tnts  some- 
thing holy  and  prophetic  in  them,  and  they  occasionally  followed 
SadTi^  in  ii^ortant  and  dedaiye  momente. 

This  veneration  for  the  female  sex  in  its  buman  dignity,  com- 
Inned  with  their  strongly  impressed  love  of  arms,  of  war^  and  man- 
hood, this  noble  feature  in  the  German  nature,  which  elevates  him 
so  high  above  the— -in  other  senses,  so  gifted — ^Greeks  and  Romans, 
shows  most  clearly  that  nature  had  resolved  her  German  son  to  be  the 
entire  man,  who,  by  the  imiversal  cultivation  of  the  human  powers, 
should  at  some  future  period  produce  an  age,  which  as  now,  in  its 
liberal  and  many-sided  or  multifarious  views,  should  fiur  surpass  thkt 
of  the  Cireeks  and  Romans. 

The  ancient  Grerman  dress  and  food  were  simple,  and  agreeable  to 
nature.  Female  decoration  consisted  in  their  long  ydilow  hair,  in  the 
fiesh  colour  of  their  pure  skin,  and  in  their  linen  robes,  spun  and 
woven  by  their  own  hands,  ornamented  with  a  purple  bandas  a  girdle ; 
the  man  knew  no  other  ornament  than  his  warlike  weapons;  the 
shield  and  his  helmet,  when  he  wore  one,  he  adorned  as  well  as  be 
could.  Among  the  Suevi  ihe  hair  was  worn  lied  in  a  bundle  on  the 
top  of  the  head  for  the  sake  of  its  warlike  effect.  Among  the  Saxons 
it  was  parted,  and  hung  down  the  shoulders,  cut  at  a  moderate  length. 

Hieur  ample  fare  consisted  chiefly  of  meat  and  milk.  They  pre- 
pared their  uvourite  drink,  beer,  from  barley  and  oats.  They  nutde 
mead  also  ftom  honey  and  water.  Their  boney  was  collected  by 
the  wild  bees  in  great  quantity,  and  good  quality.  Upon  the  Rhine 
they  did  not  despise  or  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  vme  introduced 
there  bj  the  Romana 
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No  nation  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality  more  than  the  Germans 
To  refuse  a  stranger,  whoever  he  might  be,  admission  to  the  house, 
would  have  been  disgraceful.  His  table  was  free  and  open  to  all, 
according  to  his  means.  If  his  own  provisions  were  exhausted,  he 
who  was  but  recently  the  host,  woula  become  the  guide  and  con- 
ductor of  his  guest,  and  together  they  would  enter,  uninvited,  the 
first  best  house.  There  also  they  were  hospitably  received.  When 
the  stranger  took  his  leave,  he  received  as  a  parting  present  whatever 
he  desired,  and  the  giver  asked  as  candidly  on  his  dde  for  what  he 
wished.  This  goodnatured  people  rejoiced  in  presents.  But  they 
neither  estimated  the  gift  they  made  too  highly,  nor  held  themselves 
much  bound  by  that  which  they  had  received  in  return. 

At  these  banquets  the  Germans  not  imfrequently  took  council  upon 
their  most  important  affairs,  upon  the  conciliation  of  enemies,  upon  al- 
liances, and  friendships,  upon  the  election  of  princes,  even  upon  war 
and  peace;  for  the  joyousness  of  the  feast  and  society  opened  the 
secrets  of  the  breast.  But  on  the  following  day  they  reconsidered 
what  had  been  discussed,  so  that  they  might  view  it  coolly  and 
dispassionately;  they  took  counsel  when  they  could  not  deceive,  and 
fixed  their  resolution  when  fitted  for  quiet  consideration. 

During  these  banauets  they  had  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  festival. 
Naked  youths  dancea  between  drawn  swords  and  raised  spears;  not 
for  reward  and  gain;  but  the  compensation  for  this  almost  rash  feat 
consisted  in  the  pleasure  produced  in  the  spectator,  and  the  honour 
reaped  by  the  display  of  such  a  dangerous  art. 

They  gambled  with  dice,  as  Tacitus  with  astonishment  informs  us, 
in  a  sooer  state,  and  as  a  serious  occupation,  and  with  so  much  eager- 
ness for  gain,  that  when  they  had  lost  their  all,  they  hazarded  their  free- 
dom, and  even  their  very  persons  upon  the  last  cast.  The  loser  freely 
delivered  himself  up  to  slavery,  altnough  even  younger  and  stronger 
than  his  adversary,  and  patiently  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and 
sold  as  a  slave  ;  thus  steadfitstly  did  they  keep  their  word,  even  in  a 
bad  case:  *'  they  call  this goodfaxA^^  says  the  Roman  writer. 

VL  CIVIL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  entire  people  consisted  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Among  the 
latter  there  seems  even  to  have  been  an  essential  difference.  The 
one  class,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  vassals  pertaining  to  the 
land  of  the  lord  oi  the  manor,  and  among  whom  the  freedmen 
of  Tacitus  may  be  also  reckoned,  received  m)m  the  land  proprie- 
tor house  and  home,  and  yielded  him  in  return  a  certain  ac- 
knowledgment in  com  or  cattle,  or  in  the  woven  cloth  which 
was  made  imder  every  roof.  The  second  class,  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  slaves,  who  were  bought  and  sold,  and  were  mostly  pri* 
soners  of  war,  were  employed  in  the  more  menial  services  of  the 
house,  and  the  labours  of  agriculture.  But  their  lot  even  was  en- 
durable, for  their  children  grew  up  with  those  of  their  master,  with 
scarcely  any  distinction,  and  thus  in  the  simplicity  of  their  living 
there  was  formed  a  relationpf  mutual  adherence.    6ut  the  slave  was 
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held  incapable  of  bearing  arms ;  these  were  alone  the  privilege  and  pre- 
TO^tiTe  of  the  Free-men, 

They  were  divided  into  the  nobles,  nobiks,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
and  the  common  Free-men,  ingenui.  In  later  periods  the  German  lan- 
guage distinguishes  AdeUnge  and  FrUinge,  The  former  word  is  pro* 
babty  derived  from  Od,  Estate,  and  therefore  denoted  the  large  pro- 
prietor, who  reckoned  in  his  estate  bondsmen  and  vassals,  and  who 
poesessed  already  in  his  domains  the  means  of  exercising  a  more  ex- 
tensiTC  influence.  The  Friling  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  common 
fiee  man,  who  cultivated  his  small  possessions  with  nis  own  hands, 
or  by  the  assistance  of  but  a  few  slaves.  If  Tacitus,  as  is  probable, 
indicates  this  distinction  by  his  term  nolnles  and  ingenui^  we  may 
therein  trace  the  ori^  of  the  German  nobility,  founded  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  social  relations.  From  the  importance  given  by 
possessions  and  merit,  individual  as  well  as  ancestral,  those  privileges 
may  be  adduced,  which  are  held  over  the  poorer,  unnoticed  famihes, 
and  which'  in  the  course  of  time,  and  as  it  were  by  the  antiquity  of 
poflsessian,  pass  into  rights.  But  the  information  ^ven  by  Tacitus 
does  not,  however,  spea&  absolutely  of  n(^A/l9,^mplymg,  for  instance, 
the  offices  of  director  and  president  in  commimities  and  districts, — 
but  merely  of  the  custom  of  filling  them  from  the  superior  families. 

A  numDer  of  farms  of  great  and  small  landowners,  specially  united 
by  dose  ties,  constituted  a  community  (Gemeinde);  several  commu- 
nities a  league  of  tiie  hundred  {Markgenossenschaft)^  which  exercised 
within  a  larger  circuit  the  common  right  of  herd  and  pasture ;  and, 
lastly,  a  number  of  these  formed  the  larger  confederacy  of  a  district 
(Gau)j  formally  united  for  protection  against  every  enemy,  and  for 
interim  security  both  of  life  and  property. 

As  chief  of  the  district,  a  judge  was  elected  from  amon^  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced,  who  probably  may  have  borne  m  an- 
cient times  the  name  Graf.*  Cents  or  hundreds  were  subdivisions 
of  the  district,  probably  consisting  originaUy  of  a  hundred  farms, 
whose  chiefs  were  the  centners  or  Ventgrafen.  These  gave  judgment 
in  trifling  affiiirs;  and  in  matters  of  more  importance  they  were  the 
assistants  of  the  Gaugrafen.  The  occupation  of^these  functionaries  was 
not  limited  to  their  judicial  employments,  but  they  had  the  guidance 
also  of  other  afiairs  in  the  community;  and  together,  they  formed  the 
Principes  of  the  district,  the  foremost  and  first  amongst  their  equals, 
whence  is  derived  the  Carman  word  Furst  (prince).  The  recompence 
for  their  trouble  did  not  consist  in  a  regular  stipend,  but  in  presents 
received  from  the  chiefs  of  fiimilies. 

But  the  National  assembly  was  at  the  head  of  all,  and  counselled  and 
decided  upon  the  most  important  affairs.  Every  freeman,  hi^h  as 
well  as  low,  was  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  and  took  his 
part  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

In  earHer  times,  perhaps,  there  never  existed  in  many  circuits,  and 

*  The  deriyadon  of  the  irord  Graf  or  Gray  is  iincertam.    That  from  grau^  gray, 
ai  wcil  aa  <ioin  afr,  old,  is  not  tenable. 
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during  peaceful  relations,  a  more  eztensiTe  and  fiim  confederacy  than 
that  of  the  Gau.  But  danger  from  without,  and  the  relotiondiip 
of  the  septs,  chiefly  produced,  without  doubt,  the  establishment  of 
Ufdona  of  whole  tribes^  which  may  possibly  have  ^rea  to  their  c<d- 
lective  body  a  form  -variously  iasmoned.  A  multifiiriousness  of  so- 
cial r^ulations  was  welcome  to  the  hereditary  loTe  of  fireedom  of  the 
Germans.  The  majority  of  these  tribes  appear  to  have  had  a  Tery 
simple  constitution  of  confederacy  in  the  time  of  peace,  inasmuch  as 
all  transactions  in  common  were  determined  and  regulated  by  the 
national  commimity.  In  the  individual  districts  all  oontinueid  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  mode  of  administration,  and  it  consequently 
did  not  require  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  saperi(»r  executive 
government.  In  war,  on  the  contrary,  an  election  was  made,  of  the 
common  Herzog^  or  duke,  according  to  valour  and  manly  virtue, 
whose  office  closed  with  the  war.    (Duces  ex  virtute  sumunt.— Toe.) 

Among  other  tribes  peace  had  also  its  chiefi  or  directon,  selected 
originally  by  the  community  from  the  most  meritorious  of  the  people, 
which  election,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  a  natural  feeling  placed 
the  son  in  tiie  situation  of  the  father,  became  invested  wita  an  al- 
most hereditary  right.  (Reges  ex  nobiEtate  sumunt.— -Toe.)  We 
cannot  ascertam  whether  ^ese  chiefs  bore  everywhere,  or  merely 
among  some  tribes,  the  titie  of  IRng;  the  Romans  called  them  RegeSy 
because  they  foimd  this  name  most  apt^cable,  and  in  contradistmc^ 
tion  to  the  transitory  ducal  dignity,  which  terminated  with  the  war. 
The  king  could  also  naturally  be  the  leader  in  war,  in  which  case 
the  duke  was  superfluous.  But  in  smaller  expeditions,  which  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  the  Ught  of  a  national  war,  or  when  the 
king,  by  reason  of  age  or  natural  infirmity,  was  unable  to  act,  a 
duke  may  have  been  appointed  as  his  substitute. 

Among  some  tribes  we  see  a  change  of  constitution.  Among 
the  CheruBci,  when  they  fought  against  the  Romans,  tii^re  appears 
to  have  been  no  king ;  Arminius  was  the  leader  appointed  hj  the 
people.  Later,  however,  in  tiie  year  47  after  tiie  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Gherusci  appointed  ItaUcus,  the  son  of  tiie  brotiier  of  Flavmsy 
who  was  brought  up  among  tiie  Romans,  to  be  tiieir  king,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  internal  factions. 

The  peculiarity  of  tiie  Saxon  people  consisted  altogetiier  in  their 
free  form  of  government,  a  constitution  most  conformable  to  tiieir 
orig^in,  sprin^g  as  they  did  from  the  union  of  the  heads  of  free 
families,  each  of  whom  ruled  his  domain  according  to  the  ancient 
patriarchal  form.  A  common  general  was  required  only  during  war, 
which,  in  general,  was  defensive,  and  consequently  national  Among 
the  Suevi,  on  the  contrary,  whose  constitution  was  one  warlike 
throughout,  wherein  the  individual  was  early  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  but  a  portion  of  the  whole,  a  monarchical  government  be- 
came the  natural  form  of  the  constitution,  and  we  consequentiy  find 
among  them  an  Ariovistus,  a  Marbodius,  and  a  Vannius,  as  kings  of 
a  waruke  state. 
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Hiese  differences  may  assist  in  exj^laining  the  various  charac- 
teristics and  forms  of  tne  public  institutions  which  the  Romans 
mention,  and  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  from  their 
having  oonfounded  and  mixed  the  mdividual  details. 

In  the  larger  confederations  there  also  occurred  ^neral  as- 
semblies, although  more  seldom  than  in  the  individual  districts,  and 
much  that  the  Komans  relate  refers  to  these  said  larger  assemblies, 
iriukt  on  the  contrary  the  leading  subjects  were  common  to  both 
kijge  and  small  assemblies. 

juiese  were  generally  held  at  a  return  of  the  Ml  moon  and  new 
moon;  as  they  conridered  those  the  most  happy  moments  for  any 
transaction.  Theycameaimed--4iimsbdngthesvmbolof  freedom,and 
they  preferred  exporing  themselves  to  the  possibility  of  their  misuse, 
rather  than  come  without  them.  The  ri^t  enjoyed  by  the  youth 
of  beaxing  them  as  an  ornament  when  ne  haa  attained  a  fitting 
age,  and  was  ao^udged  worthy,  even  in  times  of  peace,  was  im- 
parled by  the  national  assembly  itself;  he  was  there  solemnly  in- 
vested by  one  of  the  princes,  his  £sither  or  a  relative,  with  snield 
and  spear.  This  was  deemed  among  them  the  clothing  of  man- 
hood, the  ornament  of  youth;  previous  to  this  the  youth  was  con- 
aidered  only  as  a  member  of  the  domestic  hearth,  but  henceforth  he 
was  received  as  the  representative  of  the  common  fatherland. 

Meats  ruled  the  communities;  Grod  only  was  the  universally 
ftazed  lord,  whom  it  was  no  breach  of  freedom  to  obey;  and  in  his 
name  the  priests  kept  the  multitude  in  order.  They  commanded 
silence;  the  kings,  dukes,  counts,  who  derived  experience  from  years 
— ^the  nobles,  who  learnt  from  iheir  ancestors  how  the  district  was 
to  be  governed — ^the  most  valiant,  who,  bj  their  deeds  in  war,  stood 
in  general  respect,  mpoke  in  turn  simply,  briefly,  and  impressively,  and 
not  in  a  commanding  tone,  but  by  the  force  of  reason.  K  the  pro- 
position  difl{deased  them,  it  was  rejected  by  the  multitude  with  hisses 
and  muimiirs;  but  if  approved,  they  signined  theb  satisfaction  by  the 
claahmgof their  arms,  theirmosthonourablemode  of testifyingapplause. 

In  important  affiurs,  the  king  and  princes  first  couns^ed  together, 
prior  to  tlie  matter  being  brought  before  the  people;  a  custom 
Gonastent  with  good  government,  for  the  multitude  can  form  con- 
cfaaions  only  upon  a  transaction  being  simply  and  clearly  eimlained. 

Tliese  ^w  traits  of  aboriginal  German  institutions  display  the 

sense  of  our  fore&thers,  who  therein  sought  to  establish  the 

9,  that  the  foundations  of  every  commumty  should  be  based 

idual  good  feeling,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  for  re- 

Thus  an  internal  durability  was  given  to  the  whole  structure, 

lich  no  external  means  could  replace,  howsoever  artificially  applied. 

We  have  yet  a  word  to  say  upon  the  larger  unions  of  several  tribes. 
In  a  common  danger,  they  ^rmed  themselves  into  a  CtmfederaiUm^  at 
the  bead  of  which  stood  one  of  the  more  powerfiil  tribes.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Cherusci  alliance  against  the  Komans;  thus  the  Suevi,  at 
wbose  head,in  eailiertimes,  stood  the  Semnoni ;  and  later,  the  confede* 
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rations  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  AUemanni.  In  all  that  conoemed 
the  universal  league,  the  laws  were  very  severe.  The  slightest  breach 
of  £uth,  and  treacheiy  as  well  as  cowaraice,  were  punished  by  death. 
Their  principle  was,  '*  One  for  all  and  all  for  one,  for  life  or 
death  r  May  this  through  every  century  be  the  motto  of  all  Grermans! 

Vn.  WAB-BEGULATIONS,  AND  ARMS. 

When  the  nation  was  threatened  by  impending  danger,  or  the 
country  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  invaded  by  a  hise  force,  all  the 
freemen  were  summoned  to  arms  by  what  was  called  the  Heerbann* 
The  army  thus  proceeded  under  the  banner  of  the  national  god, 
borne  by  the  priests  in  advance.  The  princes  and  judges  of  each  Gau 
or  district  were  also  its  leaders  in  war ;  the  confederates  of  one  mark  or 
himdred,  and  of  one  race  or  sept,  fought  united;  and  when  the  inva- 
sion became  a  regular  migration,  or  when  the  invading  foe  chased  all 
from  their  hearths,  the  women  and  children  followed  them.  Thus 
was  all  combined  ^at  could  excite  their  valour;  each  warrior  stood 
side  by  side  to  his  nearest  relations,  companions,  and  friends,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  order  of  battle  were  plac^  their  wives  and  children, 
whose  appeals  could  not  fail  to  reach  their  ear.  When  wounded,  they 
retired  to  the  matrons  and  females,  who  fearlessly  investigated  and 
numbered  their  wounds.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  women  having 
occasionally  restored  a  faltering  battle  by  their  incessant  supplications, 
from  the  ^ead  of  slavery,  and  even  by  forcing,  with  arms  in  hand, 
the  fuptives  back  to  the  contest. 

Besides  the  general  summons  of  the  Heerbann,  there  was  a  Cam" 
patuoTuhip  in  arms^  founded  upon  a  volimtary  union,  which  was  called 
the  Gefofffe,  the  reserve  phalanx  or  sacred  battalion.  Warlike  youths 
collected  themselves  around  their  most  tried  and  esteemed  leader,  and 
swore  in  union  with  him  to  live  and  die.  There  was  much  contention 
among  this  Grefolge  who  should  take  the  first  place  next  to  the  leader,  for 
this  corps  had  its  grades.  It  was  high  fame  for  a  leader,  not  merely 
amon^hisown  tribeis,  but  among  all  the  adjacent  ones,  when  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  and  valour  of  bis  Crefolge.  He  was  appealed 
to  for  assistance ;  embassies  were  sent  to  him,  he  was  honoured  by  pre- 
sents, and  the  mere  celebrity  of  his  name  would  frequently  check  a 
war.  In  battle  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  chief  to  be  outvied 
in  valour,  and  to  the  Gefolge  not  to  equal  that  of  their  leader ; 
but  to  return  alive  from  battle,  after  the  death  of  his  chieftain,  was 
a  stigma  that  attached  for  life  to  the  individual,  and  their  fidelitj  was 
so  great,  that  scarcely  an  instance  of  this  occurs.  It  was  considered 
the  most  sacred  duty  to  protect  and  defend  their  brave  brother  in 
arms,  and  to  attribute  their  own  valorous  deeds  to  his  fame.  The 
leaders  contended  for  victory,  and  the  Gefolge  for  the  leaders. 

*  In  the  language  of  the  earlier  times  Heerbann,  (Heribannuiy)  the  penalty,  which 
iras  inflicted  upon  those  who,  at  the  general  summons  to  the  war,  neglected  their 
duty.  This  word,  however,  for  its  object,  is  at  once  so  usual  and  significant,  wUlat 
it  is  so  difficult  to  replace  with  another,  that  it  maj  be  here  retained  in  its  original 
form. 
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When  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged  continued  in  a  state  of  long  and 
monotonous  peace,  the  majority  of  these  bold  youths,  led  by  their  cap- 
tain, voluntarily  joined  those  tribes  which  were  at  war.  Kepose  was 
hateful  to  them;  and,  amidst  danger,  the  valiant  acquired  fame  and 
booty.  The  Gtefolge  received  fix)m  the  leader  their  war-horse,  and 
their  conquering  and  deadly  spear;  a  lar^  Gefolge,  consequently, 
supported  itself  most  easily  by  war  and  booty.  It  is  thus  that 
Tacitus  describes  the  military  institutions  of  the  Greimans.  He 
wrote,  however,  at  a  period  when  long  wars  and  their  attendant 
chances  may  possibly  have  altered  much.  Originally,  perhaps,  the 
alHance  between  the  Gefolge  and  their  chieftain  was  binding  only 
during  single  excursions,  and  ceased  at  their  termination.  For  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  people  so  jealous  of  its  liberty  would  have 
allowed  individual  princes  to  have  surrounded  themselves  with  such 
a  troop,  as  with  a  hody-guard.  But  when  the  dangers  of  war  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period,  it  became  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
be  prepared  for  every  casualty.  The  Gefolge  remained  long  united, 
and  they  formed  the  experienced  and>61ite  portion  of  the  army  for 
attack,  defence,  or  pursuit.  In  the  migratory  period,  kingdoms  were 
founded  by  these  Gefolges,  and  from  the  essence  of  their  internal 
dganization,  the  laws  sprung  which  regulated  these  new  states 
(feudal  ^stem). 

The  chief  arms  of  the  ancient  Germans  were  the  shield  and  the 
spear,  called  by  them  Framen  (Framea)*,  with  a  narrow  and  short 
biadey  but  so  sharp  and  well  adapted  for  use,  that  they  could  employ 
the  same  weapon,  according  to  necessity,  both  far  and  near.  Long, 
heavy  lances  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  many  battles. 
For  dose  combat,  the  stone  battle-axe,  which  is  still  frequently  dug 
nOy  and  the  common  club,  were  certainly  used.  From  the  scarcity 
of  iron,  few  wore  body-armour,  and  but  here  and  there  a  helmet; 
even  swords  were  scarce,  and  the  shield  was  formed  of  wood,  or  of 
the  plaited  twigs  of  the  withy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  these 
simple  weapons  that  they  achieved  so  much  that  was  grand,  inas- 
much as  natural  courage  and  strength  of  limb  effect  more  than  arti- 
fidal  weapons. 

Their  horses  were  neither  distinguished  by  beauty  or  speed,  but 
they  were  very  durable,  and  the  Germans  knew  so  weU  to  manage 
tfaem-that  they  frequently  overthrew  the  fully-armed  and  moimted 
Roman  and  Gallic  cavalry.  They  held  the  latter  in  contempt  because 
they  used  saddles,  which  appeared  to  them  unmanly  and  effeminate; 
they  themselves  sat  upon  the  naked  back  of  the  horse.  But  the  chief 
stroigth  of  their  army  lay  in  iheir  infantry,  and  they  placed  the 
boldest  and  strongest  of  their  youth,  mixed  with  their  cavalry,  in  the 
van,  in  order  to  give  an  additional  solidity  to  the  ranks.  The 
cavaky  themselves  selected  their  companions  from  among  the  in- 
&ntry,  and  thus,  even  in  the  rude  pursuit  of  war,  esteem  and  affec- 
tion exerted  their  influence.     They  thus  held  together  in  the 

*  Erom/ram«i,  to  throv. 
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tumult  of  the  fight,  and  came  to  each  other's  assistance  when  ibe 
contest  was  desperate.  I£  a  hoiseman  fell  heaTily  wounded  'fiom 
his  steed,  the  foot  soldiers  immediately  surrounded  and  shielded 
him.  When  sudden  and  rapid  movements  either  in  adyandng  or 
retreating  were  necessary,  the  quickness  of  those  on  foot,  by  means 
of  incessant  practice,  was  so  great,  that  holding  by  the  maiitof  the 
horse,  they  equalled  the  swiftest  in  their  course. 

Their  order  of  battle  was  generally  wedge-shaped,  that  they  might 
the  more  speedily  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Before  battle 
they  sang  the  war-song  relating  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
celebrity  of  their  fatherland.  Warlike  instruments  also,  horns  of  brass 
or  of  the  wild  bull,  and  large  drums,  formed  of  hides  expanded  over 
hampers,  beat  the  measure  to  their  joined  shields;  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded they  became  more  and  more  excited.  In  the  march  against  the 
enemy  the  song  became  ruder  and  wilder,  a  courageous  and  stimulating 
cry,  which  was  called  Barrit;  at  first  deep  sounding,  then  stronger 
and  fulkff,  and  growing  to  a  roar  at  the  moment  of  meeting  the 
foe.  The  chieftain  felt  excited  with  hope  or  fear,  acooiding  to  the 
louder  or  weaker  tone  of  the  Barrit,  Frequently,  to  make  the  sound 
more  strikingly  fearful,  they  held  their  hollow  shields  before  their 
mouths.  This  terrific  war-song,  combined  with  the  sight  of  the 
[igantic  figures,  and  the  fearful  threatening  eyes  of  the  Germans 
lemselves,  was  so  terrible  in  its  efiects  upon  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls,  that  it  was  long  before  they  oould  accustom  themselves  to  it. 
To  leave  their  shield  behind  them  was  to  the  Germans  an  inex- 
piable disgrace;  he  who  had  so  debased  himself  durst  not  attend  le- 
ligious  worship  nor  appear  in  the  national  assembly,  and  many  who 
had  thus  efiected  their  escape  from  the  field  of  battle  could  not  en- 
dure so  miserable  a  life,  but  ended  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Vm.  EELIGION. 

The  religious  worship  of  the  Germans  attached  itself  to,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  nature.  It  was  a  veneration  of  her  great  powers  and  phe- 
nomena ;  but  withal  it  was  more  simple  and  sublime  than  the  worship  of 
other  ancient  nations,  and  bore  the  impress  of  its  immediate  and  pro- 
found feeling  for  nature.  Aldiough  but  rudely  so,  they  yet  had  the 
prseentiment  of  an  infinite  tod  eternal  divine  power  in  their  breasts; 
for  they  considered  it  at  variance  with  the  dignity  of  the  divinity  to 
enclose  him  within  walls,  or  to  conceive  and  represent  him  in  a  human 
shape.  They  buiU  no  temples,  but  they  consecrated  to  holy  purposes 
groves  and  woods,  of  which  nature  had  formed  the  pillars,  and  whose 
cano{>y  was  the  infinite  heaven  itself;  and  they  named  after  their 
divinity  the  mystery  which  their  &ith  alone  allowed  them  to  con- 
template. Even  their  abori^al  poetical  descriptions  of  their  divi- 
nities display  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  who  did  not,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  attribute  to  their  deities  all  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  but  represented  in  them  the  portraiture  of  strength, 
valour,  magnanimity,  and  sublimity*  And  they  still  more  strongly 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  other  ancient  nations  by  their  fijnn 
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and  cheerful  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  entirely 
diasipated  every  fear  of  death ;  and  in  tne  confidence  of  a  future  state 
they  oommitted  suicide,  when  life  itself  could  be  purchased  only  by 
slayeiT. 

This  sublime  natural  fedling,  and  this  purity  of  their  religious 
ideas,  made  them,  in  afler  times,  better  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  They  were  the  vessel  which  Grod  had  selected  for  the 
pure  preservation  of  his  doctrines.  Por  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  already  enervated  by  s^isuahty  and  vice ;  they  could  neither  com-* 
piehend  nor  retain  the  new  doctrines,  just  as,  according  to  the  scrip* 
toral  image,  the  old  drunkard  could  not  retain  the  new  wine.  The 
ancient  Grermans  revered,  like  the  Persians,  the  sun  and  fire ;  but  wor- 
shippedastheirsuperior  God,  WodanJiGuodan,  ih&Goden^  Guten^  Gott). 
They  odled  him  also  by  a  beautiful  iiame,  the  Universal  Father.  They 
kept,  in  their  sacred  groves,  white  horses  for  the  sun,  which  were  har- 
nesaed  to  the  consecrated  chariot  and  driven  by  the  priest  or  prince, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  their  neighing,  wnich  they  consi- 
dered, as  md  the  Persians,  prophetic  of  the  future,  and  indicative  of 
the  will  of  their  divinity. 

They  venerated  the  mother  earth  as  their  most  beneficent  deity;, 
they  called  her  Nerthus  (the  nourishing),*  and  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  her  worship:  ''  In  the  midst  of  an  island  in  the 
seat  there  was  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  was  a  consecrated  chariot, 
covered  witli  tapestry.  Sometimes  (as  noticed  by  the  priests)  the  god- 
dess descended  nrom  the  sacred  dwelling  above,  and  drove  the  chariot, 
drawn  by  consecrated  cows,  accompanied  by  the  priests  in  the  deep- 
est reverence.  The  days  were  then  cheerM,  and  the  places  which  shei 
honoored  with  her  presence,  solenm  and  holy;  they  then  entered 
into  no  war,  seized  no  arms,  and  the  iron  spear  reposed  in  conceal- 
ment; peace  and  tranquiUitv  then  reigned  in  every  bosom,  imtil  the 
priests  reconducted  the  goddess,  satiated  with  her  intercourse  with 
mortals,  back  into  the  temple.  The  chariot  and  carpet  were  immersed, 
and  the  goddess  too,  if  we  may  believe  it,  bathed  in  a  secret  lake; 
slaves  performed  the  offices  of  service,  whom  the  same  lake  immedi- 
atdy  swallowed  up.  Thence  arose  a  mysterious  fear  and  holy  ignorance 
(^what  that  mignt  be  which  only  those  beheld  who  were  to  die." 

TheGermans  jdaoed  great  faith  in  prophecies  and  indications  of  the 
future,  as  shown  already  in  theneighmg  of  the  sacred  horses  of  the  sun. 
When  they  were  at  wax  they  often  selected  a  prisoner  taken  firom  their 
enemy,  and  caused  him  tQ  fight  with  one  of  their  countrymen,  each 
aimed  with  his  national  weapons;  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other 
ir»  re<»ved  as  prophetic,  or  as  a  divine  judgment.  They  conddered 
the  raven  and  the  owl  as  harbingers  of  evil;  the  cuckoo  armoimced 
length  of  life.  They  prophesied  of  the  future  also  with  small  staves 
cat  from  a  firuit  tree,  having  peculiar  or  runic  signs  carved  upon  each 
iteff,  and  these  were  then  strewed  upona  white  raiment,  .^dthen, 

*  TKdtns,  Germ.  xL 

t  Miich  here  Sndjcatei  fl>e  island  to  \»  Bngen;  bat  there  are  important  grounds  for 
witmdictkttL 
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on  public  occasions,  the  priest,  but  in  private  the  father  of  the  family, 

5 rayed  to  the  divinity,  and,  with  upraised  eyes,  took  up  each  in- 
ividual  rod  thrice,  the  characters  upon  which  indicated  the  event. 
The  holy  prophetesses  were  highly  esteemed,  and  history  names 
some  to  whom  tne  credulity  of  the  tribes  attached  great  influence  in 
the  determination  of  pubhc  affairs.  Tacitus  names  Aurinia  (per- 
haps Alruna,  conversant  with  the  mystic  runic  characters);  a^in,  the 
celebrated  Veleda^  who,  from  a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  di- 
rected the  movements  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  and,  lastly, 
a  certain  Gauna,  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  In  the  incursions  of  the 
Cimbri,  and  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus,  notice  is  taken  of  prophesy- 
ing females. 

There  was  no  ceremony  at  their  fimerals;  only  the  bodies  of  the 
most  distinguished  were  burnt  with  costly  wood,  and  with  each,  at  the 
same  time,  were  offered  up  his  arms  or  war  horse.  The  tomb  which 
covered  the  ashes  and  the  bones  of  the  deceased  was  a  mound  of  turf. 
Splendid  monuments  they  despised  as  oppressive  to  their  dead.  La- 
ments and  tears  they  speedily  gave  over,  but  grief  they  indulged  in 
much  longer.  Lamentations  mey  considered  as  appropriate  to  females, 
but  to  men  Remembrance  alone  was  deemed  suitable. 

IX.  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Should  we  after  all  that  has  preceded,  inquire  concerning  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  ancient  Germans  in  the  arts  of  life,  we  shall  find 
upon  that  subject  the  information  of  the  Roman  writers  unfortu- 
nately very  scanty.     Looking  down  from  the  point  of  their  very 
superior  culture,  they  did  not  consider  it  woith  their  trouble  to 
attend  to  the  origin  of  the  arts,  trades,  and  knowledge,  found 
among  those  nations  which  they  considered  as  barbarians.     This 
silence  has  misled  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Germans,  about  the 
period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  to  be  considered  as  half  savages, 
resembling  the  North  American  Hurons.     But  history  may,  where 
she  finds  no  express  testimony,  draw  conclusions  from  uncontested 
facts.     Therefore  we  can,  with  certainty,  infer  that  about  the  time, 
and  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Germans — who  in  arms  and 
warlike  skill  could  contest  with  an  enemy  who  had  acquired  in  a  war 
of  five  hundred  yearsjwith  all  the  nationsof  the  earth;  the  highest  grade 
in  the  art  of  war  and  consequent  subjugation;  these  Germans,  who 
had  already  far  advanced  in  tiieir  civil  institutions;  to  whom  marriage 
and  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  their  an- 
cestors, were  sacred;  who  in  their  relijgious  symbols  displayed  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  most  profound  ideas  of  the  human  mind ;  and  who, 
l^^ly?  by  a  dignified  natural  capacity,  and  exquisite  moral  traits,  in 
spite  of  the  undeniable  ferocity  of  imbridled  passions,  were  enabled 
to  inspire  that  noble  Roman,  m  whom  dwelt  a  deep  sense  of  all  that 
was  great  and  elevated  in  human  nature — these  Germans,  we  say,  could 
not  have  been  the  rude  barbarians  described  as  resembling  Norm  Ame- 
rican savages.    Their  cultivation,  as  &r  as  their  wild  life  and  dis- 
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peised  mode  of  dwelling  admitted,  advanced  to  a  degree  worthy  of 
mention* 

Agiicaltuie  and  pasturage  imited,  consequently  a  regulated  and 
settled  rural  economy,  pre-supposes  the  use  of  the  necessary  imple- 
ments, howsoever  simple  they  might  be.  The  German  made  them 
Umaelf.  The  iron  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  his 
weapons,  he  must  have  known  how  to  work,  and  the  manipulation 
of  hard-melting  iron  is  not  easy ;  presmning  they  were  only  able  to  use 
that  which  lay  upon  the  surface  without  understanding  or  practising 
the  art  of  mimng.  Yet  Tacitus  names  iron-mines  among  tne  Goths, 
in  the  present  Silesia.  That  the  preparation  of  iron  utensils  must 
indicate  already  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  art,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  nations,  is  shown  by  the  very  frequent  use  of  copper  in  such  in- 
struments for  which  iron  is  much  better  adapted.  Copper  is  much 
easier  to  manufacture. 

In  the  irruptions  and  battles  of  the  Germans,  namely,  among  the 
CSmbri  and  Teutoni,  chariots  and  cars  are  named,  wmch  convej^ed 
the  women  and  children,  and  which  were  placed  around  to  defend 
the  camp.  The  Germans  appear  also  upon  their  rivers,  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  their  seas  in  ships,  and  contest  also  with  the  Romans  in 
naval  batdes.  Tribes  which  could  build  structures  of  this  descrip- 
tion, need  no  longer  be  considered  savage. 

The  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  is  also  not  possible  without  compli- 
cated machinery,  and  this  formed  the  daily  occupation  of  the  females. 

Although  the  art  of  building  houses  was  not  carried  to  any 
extent,  yet  the  towers  or  biu*gs  of  the  superior  classes,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  history^  must  have  been  essentially 
£flferent  from  the  huts  of  the  commimity ;  and  that  walls  of  stone 
were  used  in  their  construction,  we  may  infer  from  the  subterranean 
excavations  in  which  provisions  were  preserved,  and  wherein  the 
women  ^nerally  wove  their  linen,  and  which  must  therefore  have 
been  wailed  in. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  not  foreign  to  the  ancient  Germans ; 
they  were  even  acquainted  with  that  pivot  of  all  commerce,  a  general 
medinm  of  barter — ^money.  Tacitus  remarks  that  they  knew  well 
how  to  distinguish  the  old  good  coins  of  the  Romans,  and  took  silver 
in  preference  to  gold  in  their  retail  transactions.  The  great  multi- 
tude of  Soman  coins,  which  by  degrees  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
Gennan  earth,  proves  that  their  commercial  intercourse  was  not 
trifling,  although  much  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
manflasbootyupan  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  Arminius,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Idistavisus,  offered  to  every  Roman  deserter  daily  200  sesterces. 

llieir  music  was  no  doubt  limited  to  their  war-song,  and  the  rude 
warlike  instruments  previously  named,  and  to  the  neroic  song  at 
festivals.  German  antiquity  had  without  doubt  its  inspired  singers, 
equally  as  the  Greeks  had  their  Homerides ;  the  testimony  of  Tacitus 
tdls  us  so,  and  the  inclination  of  the  people  for  all  that  was  great, 
and  worthy  of  fiune,  as  it  evinces  itself  in  their  deeds,  would  even, 
'  that  testimony,  have  convinced  us. 
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It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Grermans,  about  ihe  liime  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  had  a  written  character.  Tacitus  ezpresslj  says, 
that  neither  men  nor  women  understood  writing  (hterarum  aecieta 
Tiri  pariter  ac  feminie  ignorant. — Germ.  19).  And  although  thia 
pasBage  might  be  interpreted  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  weze  tfaeie 
express  witnesses  to  the  oontraiy  extant;  still,  for  the  want  of  them, 
it  IS  8u£B.cientlj  condusiye  of  the  ignoranoe  of  writing  among  the 
ancient  Germans.  There  are,  indeed,  letters  mentioned  of  mar- 
bodius  and  Adgandaster,  a  prince  of  the  Chatti,  to  Rome;  but  these 
were  certainly  written  in  I^lin,  and  only  prove,  if  they  were  written 
by  the  princes  themselyes,  that  the  upper  classes,  who  had  inter- 
course with  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  liyed  a  long  time  in  Rome 
itself,  learnt  there  the  Roman  art  of  writing.  The  people  generally , 
however,  were,  without  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  art. 

X  THE  GERMANIC  TRIBES. 

The  seats  of  the  Saxon  tribes  are  already  generally  stated  in  the 
fourth  division;  the  following  are  the  names  and  situations  of  the 
individual  septs: 

1.  The  Sigambri^  a  considerable  tribe  in  theneighbotirhood  of  the 
Sieg^  whence  they  probably  derived  their  name;  and  &rther  in- 
wards towards  the  mountainous  districts  of  Westphalia,  which  was 
called,  later,  the  Suderland,  or  Sauerland.  Caesar  found  them  here 
about  the  year  56,  and  Drusus  in  the  year  12,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  at  which  time  their  domain  extended  as  far  as  the  Idppe. 

.  Weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  they  were  moat 
exposed,  a  portion  of  them  were  driven  by  Tiberius  to  me  left  bank 
of  the  Rhme,  as  far  as  its  mouths,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lasel; 
another  portion  remained  in  their  ancient  dweUing-plaoes,  and 
fought  with  the  Cherusci  against  Germanicus.  In  the  subsequent 
centuries,  the  name  was  retained  only  by  that  portion  whidi 
dwelt  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  constituted  the  SaUo 
Franks,  and  formed  a  leading  tribe  in  the  ccmfederation  of  the 
Franks.* 

2.  The  Usipetri  and  Tenckttri^  almost  alwajrs  nei^bouis,  and 
sharing  the  same  casualties.  Driven  by  the  Suevi,  about  the 
year  56  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  fix>m  their  original  seat,  probably 
m  the  WeUarcoA  (the  district  between  the  Maine,  the  Rhme,  and 
the  LahnV  fiurther  towards  the  north,  they  were,  upon  their  cross- 
ing the  Rime,  beat  back  again  by  Cssar,  and  partly  destroyed.  The 
remainder  were  received  by  the  Sigambrians;  and  in  the  time  of 
Drusus,  the  Uripetrians  dwelt  north  of  the  Lippe,  on  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Tenchterians  had  already,  about  the  year  36  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  the  Ubierians  were  driven  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  occupied  their  domain  upon  its  right  bank,  so  that  both 

*  Claud.  CUmdiiinnB  (about  400  jean  after  the  birth  of  ChrUt)  de  ir.  Cona. 
Honor.  449;Oregor7of  lbun,ii.,Sl;  andotben.  Qotib,  on  benag  bi^iiaBed,  was 
addxeaaed  by  the  Biafaop  Bemigiiia:  miti»  SieumUr, 
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the  tnbes  became  again  neighbouiB,  and  dwelt  in  the  duchy  of 
Beig  and  in  a  portion  of  Gleves.  Finallj,  the  Tenchterians  appear 
to  Ittve  fbnnea  a  portion  of  the  Franks.* 

3.  The  Jirtikierij  a  powerfal  tribe  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Lippe,  as  fiir  as  the  more  central  Ems,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bhme  near  the  Weser,  consequently  more  propedy  in  the  present 
Miinsier  land,  and  some  of  the  approximate  £stncts.  According  to 
tlie  most  recent  investigations,  the  country  in  the  south  of  the  Lippe, 
as  &r  as  the  mountains  of  Sauerland,  theretbre,  the  so-called  Hellw^, 
is  coDffldered  a  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Brukterians.  They 
ireze  divided  into  larger  and  lesser  bodies,  took  an  active  part 
as  the  confederates  of  the  Cherusci,  in  the  war  of  fieedom  agamst 
the  Romans,  and  they  received  as  their  booty,  after  the  battle  with 
Varus,  one  of  the  three  conquered  eagles.  About  the  year  98  s£bec 
the  birth  of  Christ,  in  an  internal  war  with  their  neighbours,  they 
were  almost  annihilated,  so  that  Tacitus  divides  their  domain  be- 
twe^i  the  Chamaviians  and  the  Angrivarians.  But  this  account  is 
certainly  ezie^erated,  as  their  name  occurs  in  Ptolemy  much  later 
in  the  nme  cGstrict;  and  even  afterwards  they  appear  as  a  portion 
of  the  FranUsh  confederation.  After  the  alliance  of  the  Sazons  had 
more  and  more  widely  extended  itself  towards  Westphalia,  the 
ooon^  and  tribe  of  the  Brukterians  became  equally  included 
thetein;  but  whether  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  alliance,  is  not  to  be 
decided.  The  Brukterians  may  possibly  have  derived  their  name 
fiom  the  marshes  (brilchen)  in  tbeir  country. 

4.  The  Jfabm,  neighbours  of  the  Brukterians,  also  present  them- 
selves as  active  eneimes  of  the  Romans,  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  CShzist  In  the  battle  with  Varus  they  seized  an  eagle,  which  Ger- 
manicus  afierwaids  reconquered;  and  this  same  leader  cc»nmenced 
his  campaign  against  Lower  Germany,  in  the  year  14  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  by  an  incuraon  from  Vetera  Castra  (near  Xanten)  through 
the  Gsesian  forest,  into  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  in  which  he  destroyed 
the  oekbrated  sanctuary  of  Tanfam,  These  events  show  us  the 
Maisi  as  a  Westphalian  tribe,  dwelling  not  far  from  the  Rhine. 
Beyond  this,  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  their  dwelling 
pboe,  and  antiquarians  consequently  entertain  different  opinions 
with  reroect  to  it.  Some  place  them  on  the  Lippe,  others  eastward 
of  the  Ems,  towards  TecKlenburg  and  Osnaburg,  which  latter  is 
the  most  probable.  The  sanctuary  of  Tan&na,  which  has  been 
sought  for  in  different  places,  and  am<mg  the  rest  near  Munster, 
would,  therefore,  h»M)eu>rth  be  considered  to  lie  in  the  land  of 
Teddenburg. 

5.  The  ThftbanU,  likewise  neighbours  of  the  Brukterians,  are 
placed  by  WHne  in  the  country  betwe^i  Paderbom,  Hamur  and  the 
Amsbeaqg  forest  (the  Soester  BSrde);  by  others,  and  with  greater  pro- 
babili^,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  country  of  ihe  Bruktenans,  north- 

*  CfaD^goiy  of  Tan,  ii,  a. 
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west  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Yechte,  the  Twente  of  the  present 
day. 

6.  Southward  of  the  Tubanti,  on  the  Rhine,  dwelt  the  Chamavi^ 
and  bordered  farther  southward  on  the  Uapetrians,  to  whom  they 
had  yielded  a  portion  of  the  pasturage  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Issei, 
even  before  the  time  of  Drusus.  About  the  year  98  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  they  deprived  the  Brukterians  of  a  portion  of  their 
country,  and  tney  appear  later  as  forming  a  part  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  a^es,  their  domain  was  called 
the  Hamaland.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Chamavi,  as  well  as  the 
Cherusci,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  but  which  former  were 
probably  a  very  different  tribe. 

7.  The  Ankbari  or  Amdvarians^  northward  from  the  Bruk- 
terians on  the  Ems  ^thence  called  Emsgauer  or  Emsbauer).  In  the 
year  59  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  portion  of  them  were  driven 
away  by  the  powerful  Chauci;  they  long  sought,  in  vain,  another 
dwelling  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  they  at  last  vanish 
among  the  Cherusci.  A  portion,  however,  must  have  remained  in 
their  ancient  dwelling  place,  as  they  appear  later,  forming  part  of  the 
Frankish  confederation. 

8.  The  Chasuari  and  Chattuari  were,  according  to  some,  two 
tribes,  the  first  of  which  dwelt  upon  the  Haase,  northward  of  the 
Marsi,  and  were  thence  called  Hasegauer,  but  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ruhr,  where  the  Gau  or  district  Hattenm  gave  testimony  of  them 
in  the  middle  ages;  but,  according  to  others,  they  were  but  one 
tribe,  which  had,  their  dwelling  northward  of  the  Chatti,  on  the 
Diemel. 

9.  The  Dulmbifd  are  placed,  with  probability,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Weser,  pernaps  precisely  in  the  oistrict  of  the  Lippe, 
where  the  legions  of  V  arus  were  destroyed,  and  where  the  name  still 
exists  on  the  heath  of  Dolger.  In  a  stricter  sense  they  belonged  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Cherusci.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Weser;  therefore,  they  very  probably  occupied 
both  its  banks.  In  this  neighbourhood  Ptolemy  also  names  Ttc- 
luurgium^  perhaps  wrongly  copied  for  TeutSmrgiumj  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Detmola,  and  TVop^ea  Drusi,  the  monument  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Drusus  on  the  Weser,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hbxter. 

The  following  axe  some  other  places,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in 
Westphalia,  unfortunately  without  indicating  the  domain  wherein 
they  were,  and  which  are,  consequently,  veiy  variously  referred  to  by 
antiquaries: 

a.  Bogadium — Miinster,accordingtosome, but  according  to  others, 
Bochold,  or  also  Beckum ;  according  to  Ledebur,  Beckum  on  the 
Lippe,  upon  the  great  Roman  road  between  Vetera  and  Aliso. 

b.  MecKolanhan — ^Also  supposed  to  be  Munster,  but  now,  pro- 
bably, Metelu  on  the  Vechte. 

c.  Mumtium — is  either  Osnabui^,  the  Castle  Ravensbeig,  or 
Stromberg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munster. 
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d.  SUreontium — ^Warendorf,  Stromberg,  Steinfort  or  Steveren, 
all  in  the  land  of  Munster. 

e.  Amatia — ^probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amisia  of  Tacitus,  the 
hold  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems,  not  ikr  from  its  estuary,  which 
was  built  by  Drusus. 

f.  Asealxngium^  near  Minden  on  the  Weser. 

g.  With  respect  to  AKsOy  the  castle  built  hj  Drusus,  in  the  second 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  the  connuence  of  the  Aliso  and 
the  Lippe,  according  to  the  information  of  Dio  Cassius,  opinions  are 
so  far  unanimous  that  it  was  situated  upon  the  upper  Lippe,  not  veiy 
&r  from  the  entrance  of  the  Teutoburgian  forest.  The  majority 
again  have  decided  for  ElseUy  near  Paderbom,  not  &r  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Alme  and  the  Lippe;  the  most  recent,  very  careful 
investigation  of  Ledebur,  however,  has  raised  it  to  the  highest  pro- 
bability that  Aliso  lay  in  the  present  parish  or  district  of  lAesbomy 
in  the  space  which  is  formed  between  the  junction  of  the  Liese  and 
the  Glamey  and  that  of  the  Glenne  and  uie  Lippe,  near  the  reli- 
gious foundation  of  Cappehi. 

h.  Arbalo — where  Drusus  was  pressed  hard  bj  the  Germans,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  Sigambri,  and  Chatti, 
was,  very  probably,  between  Nuhden  and  Gresecke,  where  the  Haar 
mountains  gradually  dwindle  into  the  plains  of  the  HeUweg,  and 
where  in  the  Middle  A^es  a  G€tu  or  district,  Arpesfeld,  was  situated. 
The  syllable  ending  with  h  in  the  name,  implies  2^  forest;  Feldy  in 
oontraaistinction  to  WaM^  indicates  old  forest  land  made  arable. 

Close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  beyond  the  Dulsibini,  dwelt 
also  the  remaining  smaller  tribes  of  the  confederation  of  the  Cherusci ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  river: 

10.  The  Cnenuci  themselves,  the  most  celebrated  Germanic  tribe 
of  ancient  times,  when  in  their  most  flourishing  state.  About  the 
pedod  of  the  birth  of  Christ  they  possessed  an  extensive  domain, 
bat  of  which  it  cannot  be  exactly  stated  how  much  was  properly 
thdr  own  hereditary  land,  and  how  much  of  the  land  belonged  to 
their  more  closely  attached  confederates,  who  are  often  called  by  the 
Ramans,  ofi*-handedly,  Cherusci.  This  domain  extended  from  the 
Haiz,  its  centre,  eastward  as  fiur  as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  north- 
ward nearly  as  &r  as  &e  Aller,  westward  as  far  as  the  Weser,  and 
southward  as  &r  as  the  Werra  and  the  Thuringian  forest.  From 
the  time  of  Drusus  to  the  generalship  of  Varus,  m  the  twenty  years 
during  which  the  Romans  were  almost  settled  in  Lower  Germany, 
and  weady  spoke  of  a  Roman  province,  the  Cherusci  were  on 
fiiendly  terms  with  them;  the  sons  of  their  princes  entered  the 
Roman  armies,  Augustus  had  a  German  body  guard,  and  all  seemed 
peaceable.  But  under  Varus  the  Cherusci  pkced  themselves  at  the 
head  of  almost  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser;  the 
smaller  tribes,  particularly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  united  them- 
selves with  them,  whom  the  Romans  often  called  clients  of  the  Cherusci, 
naming  them  often  absolutely  Cherusci,  whence  has  arisen  the  error 
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that  the  Chernsci  dwelt  on  both  mdes  of  the  Weser.  Later,  when 
Arminius  went  forth  against  Marbodius,  the  Lonffobardi  and 
Semnoni,  their  powerfol  neishbouis  in  the  East,  united  themselTea 
with  them.  Butafierthedeathof  Arminius  the  superioiityof  the  Che- 
rusci  diminished.  They  became  enervated  in  a  protracted  state  of  inao- 
tivity,  and  were  by  degrees  so  weakened  by  the  Longobaidi,  Chauci, 
and  CSiatd  tribes,  that  the  shadow  alone  of  their  former  greatness  re* 
mained.    Once  amin  aolj  does  their  name  appear  as  a  ccmstituent 

Sortion  of  the  contederationi^  the  Franks.  Ptolemy  moitions  in  their 
omain  Lvpia  or  Lupta^  now  Eimbedc,  CaUagriy  Halle  oxk  the  Saale, 
Brieurdium^  Erfurt 

With  the  Chernsci  sank  also  their  confederates,  Tic: 

11.  The  Fod  on  the  Fuse,  or  Brunswick  of  the  preseait  day, 

12.  The  Anffrivariy  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser,  below  Minden, 
the  neighbours  and  faithfdl  confederates  of  the  Chanci,  with  whom 
they  appear  again  later  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Saxon  oon« 
federation  under  the  name  of  JBt^fem.  The  Saxon  distopt  <m  the 
Weser  was  called  Angaria. 

13.  The  Chauei  dwelt  on  the  Baltic,  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Ems  to  the  Elbe,  surrounding  the  Weser,  by  which  th^  were  di- 
vided into  the  greater  and  the  leaser  classes.*  Pliny,  who  had  per- 
sonally visited  Qieir  country,  sketches  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  coast:  '^  The  ocean,  twice  a  day,'*  he  says,**  overflows 
an  extensive  district,  and  produces  aeonstant  contest  in  nature,  so  that 
we  must  continue  doubtM  whether  to  call  this  part  land  or  sea. 
The  miserable  natives  dwell  upon  the  hills  of  the  coast,  or  ratiber 
heaps  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  the  hand  upon  the  margin  of  the 
highest  side.  They  dwell  there  at  flood  tide  like  marinas,  and  at 
its  ebb  like  shipwrecked  beings.  The  fish  driven  hither  by  the  sea 
they  catch  with  nets  of  reeds  and  sea-grass.  ^^  have  no  cattle,  and 
do  not,  like  their  neighbours,  feed  upon  milk.  They  are  not  allowed 
even  to  hunt  for  game,  for  not  a  shrub  grows  near  tnem.  The  turf, 
secured  by  hand,  they  dry  more  in  the  air  than  in  the  sun,  where- 
with to  cook  their  food,  and  thereby  to  warm  their  bowels  fix>zen  by 
the  north  wind.  They  have  no  other  drink  than  rain  water,  pre- 
served in  holes;  and  vet  had  these  tribes  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  they  would  nave  called  themselves  slaves !"  Tacitus,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  more  in  view  the  extensive  tribe  of  the  Chauei 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  celebrates  them  as  the  most  consider- 
able tribe  of  the  Germans,  peaceably  minded  and  yet  warlike  and 
valiant.  They  were  long  the  faithM  allies  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently traversed  their  country,  against  the  tribes  on  the  more  central 
Weser,  j^robably  emanating  m  an  original  feud  with  the  Cherusci. 
Indeed,  m  the  rdgnof  Nero  they  pre&sed  hard  upon  die  Wehrmanni 

*  Thidr  name  appears  to  haTelwen  deriTed  firom  the  natoze  of  their  oovntrj; 
kauken,  quaken^  meaoB,  in  the  Tnlgar  langnage,  to  quake;  and  the  marshy  ground 
of  the  country  quakes  under  the  feet  QuaJkenbruck  still  retains  the  original  de- 
nomination. 
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of  ibe  CSieruaciaii  alliance — the  Ansibarians,  and  spread  themselves 
BO  far  towards  the  south,  that  Tacitus  makes  them  even  extend  as 
£ur  as  the  Ch&tti.  In  the  third  century  they  devastated  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julianus,  and  at  last  thej  disappear 
under  the  confederate  name  of  Saxons. 

Ptolemy  mentions  some  .of  the  towns  of  the  Chauci:  Tuderivmy 
probably  Afeppene;  TkuVphardum^  Verdai;  Fhabiranumy  Bremen 
or  Bremenybrder;  LeuplumBL,  Liinebmrg,  and  otheis. 

14.  The  JFritty  on  the  Baltic,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
to  the  Ems,  allies  of  the  Romans  in  the  German  wars.  In  the 
fbordi  and  fiflh  centuries  they  again  appear  in  the  Saxon  alii- 
anoe^  and  even  embark  with  these  for  Britam.*  The  Romans  call  the 
ifliand  Bcxknm,  Bwrchana^  and  Ameland,  Austeraxfia^  on  their 
coast,  and  in  their  country:  Fleum  or  Flevumj  on  the  DoQart 

15.  The  SaxonSj  afterwards  so  important,  are  first  mentioned  by 
Plolemy  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  as  inhabitants  of  the 
present  Holstein.  They  were  skilful  sailors,  and  in  the  fourth  and 
mh  centuries  became  dreaded  from  their  piracies.  Tadtiis  and 
I%ny  do  not  name  them,  probably  because  they  comprise  them 
under  the  name  of  Cimbri.  We  shall  speak  further  on  of  the  con« 
federation  they  founded  and  called  by  their  name. 

16.  The  Cimbri  remained  for  many  centuries  after  their  ffreat 
irruption,  with  which  our  history  b^ins,  still  in  their  old  dwemng- 
pkoe,  called  the  Cimbiian  peninsula,  styled  the  present  Jutland; 
Strabo  expressly  says,  '^  they  stiU  dwelt  in  their  old  8eat."t 

Between  the  Se^n  and  Suevic  septs  is  found  one  of  the  most 
lemarkaUe  of  the  Greiman  tribes,  which  appears  to  belong  to  neither 
ade;  vtr.. 

The  CAatti  or  Katti^  in  high  probability  the  Hessians  of  the 
present  day  (Chatten,  Chiissen,  Hessen).  They  ftequently  came  in 
ocmtact  with  the  Romans,  upon  whom  they  bordered,  and  are  often 
named  by  them.  Gsesar  himself  even  knew  them,  for  the  Suevi, 
agunst  whom  he  defended  the  Uberians,  and  whom  he  threatened 
by  his  passage  across  the  Rhine,  must,  according  to  the  locality  of 
the  dwelfing-place,  have  been  the  Chatti.  They  even  then,  probably 
bdonged  to  tne  great  Suevic  confederation.  Tacitus,  on  the  con- 
trary, expressly  separates  them  from  the  Suevi,  aud  we  may,  therefore, 
most  ri^tly  consider  them  as  a  self-dependent  tribe,  forming  a 
separation  lietween  the  two  great  tribes,  the  Suevi  and  Saxons.  At 
the  time  of  these  great  wars  under  Augustus,  their  country  was 
often  visited  by  the  Romans;  but  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  after  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  Cherusci,  their  domain  seems  to  have 
acquired  its  greatest  extent,  for  they  spread  themselves  jGrom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hanau,  and  where  they  bordered  upon  the  Roman 
tithe-land  beyond  the  Spessart  and  the  mountains  of  tne  Rhine  as  far 

*  Frocop.  Gtoih. iv.  20.  f  Oeogr^  TiL,S, i 
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as  the  Thuiingian  forest,  and  towards  the  south-west  as  far  as  the 
Franoonian  Saale,  then  towards  the  north,  somewhat  beyond  the 
coantry  where  the  Werra  and  Fulda'  join,  and  north-west  as  fiur  as 
the  heights  of  the  Wester  forest. 

Tacitus  celebrates  the  Chatti  especially  for  their  valour  and  pru* 
dent  management  of  war.  Their  infantry  was  the  best  of  all  the 
Germans.    They  were  more  accustomed  than  all  the  rest  to  disci* 

5 line  and  order,  and  knew  how  to  form  defensive  camps;  besides^ 
ley  were  large-formed,  powerful,  and  fearless,  and  their  warlike 
glance  was  intmiidating.  ^^  They  can  all  fight,"  says  Tacitus,  *^  but 
tne  Chatti  alone  know  now  to  conduct  a  war;  and  what  is  very  rare 
in  savage  nations,  they  depend  more  upon  their  leader  than  upon 
the  army.  Good  fortune  they  reckon  amongst  the  casualy  valour 
amonnst  the  certain  things^  Their  youths  fulowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  ^ow  long,  and  the^  wore  an  iron  ring  upon  their  arm,  the 
sign  of  mmority,  until  a  slain  enemy  proved  tneir  manliness;  over 
whose  body,  and  captured  arms,  they  freed  their  face  from  the 
abundance  of  hair,  and  only  then  first  boasted  of  having  paid  the 
reward  for  their  tenure  of  life,  and  of  being  worthy  of  their  father- 
land and  ancestors. 

At  a  later  period  the  Chatti  joined  the  extensive  confederation  of 
the  Franks. 

The  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Chatti  was  Mattium^  which  many 
consider  to  be  Marburg;  but  it  is  probably  the  present  village 
Maden,  near  Gudensberg,  on  the  river  Eder. 

The  Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  which,  in  the  expeditions 
of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  appear  only  xmder  this  latter  name,  but 
by  Tacitus  are  called  by  their  individual  name,  dwelt  between  the 
Lahn  and  the  Maine,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  therefore  in  the  present 
Nassau.  The  Romans  located  themselves  very  early  in  their  country, 
constructed  defences  upon  the  Taurus  mountains,  and  treated  the  ' 
Mattiaci  as  a  conquered  tribe.  In  the  revolt  of  Civilis  they  took 
a  part,  and  invested  Mentz.  Subsequently,  their  name  disappears, 
and  the  AUemanni  occupy  their  land.  .  Pliny  mentions  warm  springs 
here,  which  he  calls  Fontes  Matiacij  doubtless  Wiesbaden,  where 
many  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  baths,  &c.,  have  been  found;  and 
Arctaunumi  the  Roman  fort  upon  the  heights  near  Homburg,  of 
which  traces  are  yet  extant.  Ptolemy  names  also  Mattiacuniy  pro- 
bably the  present  Marburg. 

SUEVIC  TRIBES. 

1.  The  Semnani  are  called  by  Tacitus  the  most  ancient  and  con* 
siderable  among  the  Suevi ;  and  Ptolemy  fixes  their  seat  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and  in 
the  Lausitz  as  far  as  the  Bohemian  frontiers.  It  is  said  that  in 
their  country  the  sanctuary  of  the  confederation  was  a  holy  grove, 
wherein  the  confederate  sacrifices  were  solemnized.  They,  conse- 
quently, appear  to  have  stood,  in  more  ancient  times,  in  peculiar  re- 
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^rd  among  all  the  Suevic  tribes.  After  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  however,  their  name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  an- 
nals of  history;  of  the  causes  for  this  disappearance,  we  are  ignorant. 

2.  The  Longobardi^  few  in  number,  but  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Suevi.  They  dwelt,  when  history  first  becomes  acquainted  with 
them,  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  westward  fiom  the  middle 
Elbe,  opposite  the  Semnoni  in  the  Alt-Mark  and  Liineburg  districts, 
where  the  name  of  the  dty,  Bardewik,  the  villages  of  Baiieben  and 
Bartensleben,  and  the  Bardengau,  still  preserve  their  recollection. 
They  thence  spread  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  the 
Havel.  Under  Arminius,  they  fought  against  Marbodius,  but  subse- 
quently they  assisted  towards  the  reduction  of  the  Cherusci,  who  appear 
to  have  been,  for  a  period,  in  a  certain  degree  of  dependancy  on  them. 
Ptolemy  gives  them,  in  the  second  century,  a  very  extensive  do- 
main, uom  the  Elbe  over  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  the  Tubanti, 
and  Marsi,  as  fiir  as  the  Rhine.  They  may  possibly,  if  Ptolemy's 
relation  be  true,  have  made  successful,  but  short  invasTve  erpeditions. 
History  then  becomes  silent  concerning  them,  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear  upon  the  Danube,  in  Hun- 
gary; and  in  the  sixth,  they  establish  their  kingdom  in  Italy.  They 
derived  their  name,  according  to  their  ancient  legend  (as  handed  down 
of  kin^  Rothari),  from  their  long  beards,  but  according  to  others, 
from  their  HeUebarden  or  Halberts;  more  probably,  however,  from 
their  dweUing-place,  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  where  a  tract  of 
land  is  still  called  the  long  Borde,  or  fruitful  plain.  Ptolemy  names 
Mesuium  among  them,  perhaps  the  present  Magdeburg. 

3.  Northwards  from  the  Longobardi  and  Semnoni,  m  the  present 
Lauenburg,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pommerania,  dwelt,  according  to 
Tacitus,  tne  Suevic  tribes  of  the  Varird,  Angeli^  Reudingi^  Avioni^ 
Eudosi^  Suardanij  and  Ntdthoni;  but  little  known  or  remarkable.  We 
have  already  referred  to  their  common  worship  of  the  goddess  Nerthus. 

The  name  of  the  Varini  reminds  us  of  the  river  Vame,  in  Meek- 
lenbui^;  and,  indeed,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  their  domain,  a  series  of 
towns,  which,  according  to  his  geographical  determination,  are  com- 
prised in  the  district  on  the  north  of  the  Elbe,  from  Hamburg  as 
£u-  as  the  estuary  of  the  Vame.  Hamburg  itself  appears  under  the 
name  of  Mariams  ;  Ltibeck  under  that  of  Mariotds  Altera,  Lad-' 
burghtm  may  be  Wismar,  and  Alistus,  Schwerin. 

The  AngeK,  neighbours  of  the  Varini,  appear  later  in  union  with 
the  Saxons,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  joined  themselves,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Silesia  and  upon  the  neighbouring  islands ;  then  in  England, 
which  has  preserved  their  name  nobly  down  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  coasts  o£  the  Baltic,  extending  farther  towards  the  east, 
Tacitus  names  a  series  of  tribes,  which  he  refers  to  the  Suevic 
nee.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  in  them  a  third,  namely,  the 
Gothic,  and  we  therefore  quit,  for  the  present,  that  direction,  to 
torn  ourselves  towards  the  undisputed  Suevic  tribes  in  the  interior 
of  Germany.     Here  first  we  meet  : 
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4.  The  Hermunduri.  The  inforaiation  of  the  dwelllng-plaoeB  of 
this  tribe,  which,  besides,  is  named  by  ahnost  all  the  writers  who 
mention  the  Germans,  from  Veil.  !raterculus  to  Dio  Cassius 
(with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy),  is  very  contradictory,  but  which  ma;^, 
perhaps,  be  owinff  to  their  fiequent  change  of  locality.  Tacitus  is 
acquamted  with  uiem  as  the  fnends  and  neighbours  of  the  Romans 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Danube,  whence  they  stood  with  the 
Romans  in  a  peaceful  commercial  intercourse,  namely,  in  the  capital 
of  Rhoetia,  Augusta  VindeUcarum^  Augsburg,  and  he  makes  them 
contend  with  theChatti,  on  the  Francoman  Saale,  for  the  possession  of 
the  salt  springs,  so  that  their  domain,  consequently,  stretched  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Maine,  across  the  present  Franconia.  They  had 
arrived  here  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Marco- 
manni,  under  Marbodius,  were  moving  towards  Bohemia.  They 
were  received  by  the  Roman  general,  Domitius  .£nobarbus.  Thence 
arose  their  fnenaship  with  the  Romans.  They  probably  dwelt,  pre- 
viously, farther  north-eastward,  in  the  Franconian  and  Bohemian 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  Hcrmxmduri,  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  appear  only  under  the  collective  name  of 
SuGvi;  and  it  is  they,  probably,  who,  carrying  it  farther  to  the 
south-west,  have  preserved  and  brought  it  down  to  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  Swabians. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  in  the  present  land  of  Franconia,  Segodunum^ 
perha^  Wiirzburg;  Berffium,  Bamberg;  Menasgada,  Baireuth,  &c. 

5.  The  Nariski,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  between  the  Hermun- 
duri  and  the  Marcomanni. 

6.  The  Marcomanni^  the  most  important  of  the  southern  Suevic 
tribes,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  advanced  Wehrmannei  of  the 
Suevic  confederation  against  the  Grauls,  and  later,  against  the  Ro- 
mans— thence  called  mark  or  frontier-men— guarded  tne  boundaries 
of  (Germany  between  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Danube.  Upon 
the  increasmg  weakness  of  the  Gauls,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
conquests  in  the  country  of  their  enemies.  Ariovistus  was,  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  a  Marcoman.  History  will  inform  us  how 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  they,  under  Mar- 
bodius, advanced,  in  front  of  the  Romans,  towards  Bohemia;  and 
how,  subsequently,  they  became  the  terrific  enemies  of  the  latter. 
Their  name  disappears  in  the  migration,  probably  merging  in  that 
of  the  Suevi,  under  which  collective  name  they  may  have  wandered, 
with  other  Suevic  tribes,  to  Spain. 

7.  The  Quadiy  the  most  south-eastern  Suevic  tribe,  seated  upon 
the  Danube,  in  Austria  and  Moravia,  as  far  as  the  river  Qrau,  in 
Hungary,  where  they  joined  the  Sarmatian  tribe  of  the  Jazysi. 
They  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  until  the  great  Marcbmannic 
war,  under  Mark  Aurelius,  in  which  they  took  a  share.  From  this 
time  they  always  remained  the  enemies  of  the  Romans.  In  the  fifUi 
century,  their  name  likewise  disappears,  and  merges  in  that  of  the 
Suevi,  among  whom  they  are  agam  mentioned  in  Spain.    Ptolemy 
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names  many  towns  in  iher  country,  as  a  ^eat  commercial  road  led 
from  Clarwiadumy  Pressburg,  thion^h  the  land  of  the  Quadi,  and  by 
this  means  conveyed  life  ana  spirit  mto  it.  We  name  only  Phurgi- 
satUy  Coridorffisj  ani^JPhUecia,  probably  Znaim,  Brtinn,  ana  Ohniitz. 

8.  Behind  these,  towards  the  east,  andent  writers  mention  the 
names  of  many  other  tribes,  without,  however,  giving  more  particidar 
information  aoout  them,  or  even  being  able  to  state  precisely  that 
they  were  of  Qerman  oii^.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Gothini  and  Osi, 
in  the  mountains  which  border  upon  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  running 
towards  Upper  Silesia,  of  whom  Tacitus  himself  says,  that  the  for- 
mer spoke  tne  Gallic,  and  the  latter  the  Pannonian,  accordingly,  the 
Saimatian  tongue. 

Hie  Martmffiy  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  alone ;  according  to  whom, 
their  dwelling  place  seems  to  have  occupied  a  portion  of  Lower  Silesia, 
eastwards  from  the  Riesengebirge.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whe- 
liier  the  Maningi  of  Tacitus  were  not  a  branch  of  tlie  Vandals.  In 
the  district  of  the  abovementioned  tribes,  belong  many  of  the  names  of 
towns  which  occur  in  Ptolemy;  viz.,  Stremtiia^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Neiase;  CoMurgis^  in  that  of  Gmtz. 

9.  TbeLy^j  a  powerftd  union  of  tribes  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Sikaia,  and  m  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  inclosed  by  the  elbow 
of  the  Vistula,  from  its  source  as  &x  as  Brombei^.  Tacitus  con- 
aiders  them,  perhaps  rightly,  as  Suevi,  although  their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  partake  mudb  of  that  of  their  savage  Sarmatian 
nd^hbours,  on  which  account  several  modem  historians  class  them 
witn  the  Sclavonic  tribes.  They  belonged,  when  we  first  hear  of 
them,  to  Marbodius'  confederation  of  tribes,  and  thdr  alliance  with 
llie  Maicomanni  and  Hermunduri,  seems  to  have  continued  even 
much  later.  In  the  third  century,  they  appear  with  the  Burgundians 
on  the  Rhine,  and  are  defeated  bv  the  Emperor  Probus.*  The  chief 
stem,  however,  which  remained  behind,  probably  attached  itself 
Bt  the  time  of  the  great  migration,  to  the  Groths,  the  name  being  no 
longer  mentioned. 

Among  the  Lygian  tribes,  Taditus  names  the  Ari,  the  Helve- 
corn,  Manimi,  Elysi,  and  Naharvali;  his  Burt  also,  which  he  does 
not  join  to  the  Lygian  union,  belonged  probably  to  it;  they  dwelt 
at  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  Tacitus  descrioes  the 
Axi  as  the  most  powerful,  but  also  the  most  savage  of  the  Lygians. 
They  painted  their  shields  black,  coloured  their  bodies,  selected  dark 
nights  for  their  battles,  and  excited  terror  in  their  enemies  by  the  fear- 
fiu  and  almost  infernal  appearance  of  their  ghastly,  death -hke  ranks. 

In  the  country  of  the  NaharvaU^  there  was  a  sacred  grove,  where- 
in a  youthful  pair  of  twins,  similar  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Alcis,  and  were  attended  by  a  priest  in 
fiemaie  laimenLf 

The  whole  domain  of  the  Elydy  who  dwelt  probably  in  Silesia, 

•  Voaliiiwi,67. 

t  TmHiis  calls  it  the  Sanctuaiy  or  deity  AlcU,  probably  tbe  Gothic  AJha. 
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and  perhaps  gave  its  name  to  the  principality  of  Oels,  was  certainly 
traversed  by  a  Roman  commercial  road,  wliicli  is  proved  by  the 
many  Roman  coins  that  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  K>und 
buried  there  in  the  earth. 

In  the  great  Lyffian  domain,  Ptolemy  mentions  many  names  of 
towns  ;  among  others,  Budorgis^  probably  Ratibor ;  Lygidunumy 
Liegnitz;  CaUsia^  Kahsch,  &c. 

10.  The  Goths.  Tacitus,  who  only  knew  the  Suevi  and  non* 
Suevi  among  the  German  tribes,  considers  this  tribe  also,  which  he 
calls  Goths,  as  Suevi.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  who  makes  a  fivefold 
division  of  the  tribes,  regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  stem  of 
the  Windili,  namely,  to  t£at  of  the  Vandab.  lliat  the  tribes  of  this 
stem  dwelt,  collectively,  in  the  extreme  east  of  ancient  Germany,  these 
two,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ancient  authors  who  mention  their  names, 
are  in  opinion  unanimous.  Later  history  finds  many  of  these  tribes 
likewise  in  combination,  or,  at  least,  acting  under  the  same  impulses 
and  towards  the  same  piuT>ose ;  and  it  was  by  them  that  the  first  grand 
blow  was  struck  against  the  Roman  colossus.  If,  therefore,  nothing 
decided  can  be  said  upon  these  obscure  relations,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which  the  light  of  history  is  wholly  wanting,  it  will  not  be  objection- 
able, but  rather  contribute  to  the  easier  survey  of  this  manifold  mix- 
ture, if  we  here  collect  these  tribes  together,  as  belonging^,  probably, 
to  a  third  chief  stem,  allied  to  the  Suevi,  which,  with  Phny,  we  may 
call  the  VanddUan^  or,  according  to  the  title  of  the  later  principal 
tribe,  the  Gothic  branch. 

a.  The  true  Goths,  or  Gothones,  were  known  to  Pytheas,  about 
the  year  300  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  the  Am1>er-coast,  near 
the  estuary  of  the  Vistula.  Tacitus  places  them  beyond  the  Lygi, 
therefore  still  on  the  Vistula,  but  no  longer  extending  to  the  sea; 
for  on  the  coast  he  names  the  Rugi  and  the  Lemovu  Ptolemy, 
nearly  fifty  years  later,  places  them  likewise  on  the  Vistula,  in  toe 
intenor  of  the  cotmtry,  and  mentions,  by  name,  the  Venedi,  or 
Wendi  upon  the  coast.  We  may  thence  conclude  that,  even  at  this 
period,  the  great  movement  of  the  Wendian  and  Sclavonian  nations, 
from  the  north-east  towards  the  south-west,  had  already  commenced, 
whereby  the  Germans  were  impelled  forward  in  the  same  direction. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  already  find  the  Grotha 
again  farther  southward,  namely,  in  Dacia,  where  they  fixed  them- 
selves. At  this  time,  also,  they  appear  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Ostro-Goths  and  W  estro-Gx)ths,  or  East  and  West- 
Goths.  Their  progress  and  fate,  at  the  time  of  the  great  migration, 
will  be  further  related  in  the  history  itself. 

As  single  tribes,  the  Gepidi,  Mosogothi,  Therwingi  and  Greuthungi 
are  named  as  branches  of  the  Gothic  stem,  upon  whose  affinity  and 
position  towards  each  other  a  variety  of  opinions  are  still  maintained. 

b.  The  Burgundians  are  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  head  of  the  Van- 
dal stem,  but  they  are  not  named  by  Tacitus.  Ptolemy  points  out 
as  their  dwelling-place  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  Vistula, 
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where  the  Netze  and  the  Warthe  flow.  Driven  by  the  Gepidi  from 
this  district,  a  portion  of  them  turned  towards  the  north  and  located 
themselves  iipon  the  island  Bomhohn  (Burganda-holm)  between 
Sweden  and  l)enmark ;  but  the  greater  portion  drew  oflF  to  the  south- 
west, attacked  Gaul,  were  beaten  back  by  the  Emperor  Probus,  dwelt 
for  a  space  of  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maine,  then  upon  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  received  from  the  Koman  governor,  Aetius,  at  the  be- 
mming  of  tiie  fifth  centuiTy  a  dwelling-place  in  the  south-east  of 
Gaul,  where  their  name  still  continues.  In  tiieir  ancient  domain 
Ptolemy  names  the  city  Ascaucalis,  where  Bromberff  now  exists. 

c.  The  Buffi  are  placed  by  Tacitus  on  the  Baltic;  ne  attaches  close 
to  them  the  Lemovi,  who  are  mentioned  by  no  one  else,  and  who 
do  not  even  again  appear  in  the  great  migration.  The  name  of  the 
Ru^  survives  in  the  island  of  Riigen  and  some  neighbouring  places 
Taatus  does  not  enumerate  them  among  the  tribes  who  took  part  in 
the  Nerthus  worship  on  the  isle  of  Riigen;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  after 
the  age  of  Tacitus  that  they  spread  themselves  so  wide  towards  the 
west,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  island  Rii^^en,  with  which  he  was  im- 
aoquainted.  At  the  time  of  the  great  migration  they  appear  in  the 
army  of  Attila,  when  he  advanced  against  the  Gauls;  after  his  death 
they  settled  themselves  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  which  country  was  called  Ru^and;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  Odoacer,  kins  of  the  Heruli,  Rugi,  Sciri,  and 
Turciungi  (he  being  sometimes  called  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the 
other  of  these  tities,  although  by  birth  a  Scirian),  came  forth  ana  des- 
troyed, in  the  year  476,the  west  Roman  empire.  The  said  four  named 
tribes  were,  according  to  all  probability,  closely  allied,  originating  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder ;  and  who, 
after  seveial  separations  and  a  variety  of  adventures,  of  which  isolated 
notices  occur  in  history,  are  again  found  united  under  Odoacer.  The 
Hendians  are,  next  to  the  Rugi,  the  most  remarkable.    They  ap- 

Sar  as  a  portion  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Ostro-Gothic  ting, 
emanrich,  and  form,  after  Attila's  death,  a  powerful  empire  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  at  last  vanishing  on  difierent  sides,  after  en- 
ootintering  the  most  adventurous  fortunes.*  A  portion  seems  to  have 
united  itself  into  a  nation  with  the  Bojoarians  or  Bavarians. 

d.  The  Vandals  appear  as  an  individual  tribe  in  Dio  Cassius  only, 
who  calls  the  Riesengebirge  the  Vandalian  mountains,  whence  the 
Elbe  has  its  source,  and  we  indeed  find  upon  its  north-east  side  the 
original  dwellin^-place  of  the  Vandalian  tribes.  We  have  already 
noboed  that  the livendili  race  of  Pliny  is  tiie  Vandalian,  and  that 
Tacitos  speaks  really  of  the  VandaUan  as  received  by  some  otiiers; 
later  writers  expressly  say,  that  the  Vandals  were  of  the  same  stem  as 
the  Goths,  had  a  similar  appearance,  the  same  laws  and  institutions. 
We  shall  Airther  relate  their  history  at  the  period  of  tiie  migration. 

Tacitus  does  not  allow  his  country  of  the  Suevi  to  end  with  the 
of  the  Baltic  only,  as  &r  as  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula,  but 

*  Frocop.  de  belL  Goth.  iL,  11  and  12. 
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conveys  hia  readers  to  ihe  Metnf  on  the  Amber  coasts.  Thej^ 
aoooraing  to  their  manners  and  dress,  were  Suevi,  but  approached 
nearer  to  the  Britons  by  their  language.  They  zealously  cultivated 
grain,  and  collected  amber,  which  they  called  hesum  (glass),  and 
received  with  astonishment  the  high  price  Roman  luxury  offered 
for  it.    Tacitus  describes  amber  very  distinctly  and  rightly. 

12.  Also,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  present  Sweden, 
according  to  him,  are  found  Suevi,  viz.:  the  Suioni.  '^Equally 
strong,'*  says  Tacitus,  '*  by  their  fleets  as  by  their  men  and  arms, 
kings  rule  over  them  witn  unlimited  power.  Beyond  the  Suioni 
there  is  another  sea,  calm  and  almost  motionless.  It  is  believed 
that  this  sea  limits  the  earth,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  last 
dying  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  continues  until  its  rise,  and  so 
brightly,  that  it  obscures  the  stars."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  they 
had  intelligence  of  the  Polar  circle.  Tacitus  also  seems  to  hint  at 
the  great  northern  lights^  by  citing  the  tradition  that  particular  ravs 
are  seen  in  the  skies,  and  tones  heard  at  the  same  tune.  To  tne 
Suioni  are  attached  the  races  of  the  Sitam,  over  whom  a  woman 
reigns.  "  Thus  far,"  says  Tacitus,  '*  they  are  not  only  degenerated 
from  freedom,  but  fallen  iato  slavery.    Here  is  the  end  of  the  Suevi." 

That  the  Swedes  are  of  German  origin,  may  be  considered  as  de- 
cided, and  that  they  were  closely  related  to  the  Goths  is  extremely 
probable.  The  name  of  the  island  Gotland,  and  many  other  names 
m  Sweden,  corroborate  this.  The  Gothic  historian,  Jordanis,  de- 
scribes the  Goths  as  having  migrated  and  shipped  themselves  direct 
from  Scandia  (Scandinavia,  the  general  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  northern  countries),  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
But  what  he  states  assumes  more  the  form  of  heroic  tradition  than 
a  history  of  his  people;  and  it  may  be  received  as  equally  correct, 
that  the  Goths  passea  over  to  Sweden  from  our  coasts. 

TRANS-RHENISH  TRIBEa 

In  the  west,  the  Rhine  was  not  properly  the-  boimdary  of  the 
German  tribes,  but  many  of  them  had  passed  over  it  already,  before 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  had  located  themselves  on  its 
left  bank.    To  these  belonged : 

1.  The  Vanffioni^  the  Nemeti^  and  the  Trtboci^  in  the  district  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Bingen,  below  Mentz,  as  &r  as 
Breisach.  In  their  domain  are  many  towns,  which  either  owe  their 
origin  or  enlargement  to  the  Romans;  viz.,  Monguniiacum^  Mentz, 
an  ancient  Galac  city  in  the  country  of  the  Vangioni;  under  the 
Romans  an  important  citadel  Already,  in  the  year  70  af)«r  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  22d  legion,  which,  on  returning  firom  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  was  quartered  in  this  place,  brought  with  ihem 
Erobably,  and  introduced  Christianity  there.  Baneonica,  Oppen- 
eim;  B(n1^omaffU8pWoTme;Navwmaffm^6l[de£9^^ 
Spires;  Tabemaj  Rheinzabem;  Argeivtoratum^  Strasburg,  in  the 
country  of  the  Triboci,  containing  the  chief  arsenal  throughout  Gkul. 
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2.  The  Ubi  dwelt  earlieor  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but 
were  80  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  that  they  applied  to  Julius 
Cbeaar  for  help,  and  after  he  had  procured  them  peace  for  a  short 
time,  they  allowed  themselyes,  in  the  year  36  before  the  birth  of 
Chiist,  to  be  transplanted  to  the  left  bank  by  the  Roman  general  Fu- 
panius  Aarippa.  They  were  always  the  £uthful  allies  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Ijieir  country  commenced  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe 
with  the  Rhine,  and  here  was  founded  Bingiune^  Bingen,  the  first 
seat  of  their  domain;  further,  Bontobrke^  Boppart;  Canfluenies^ 
Coblentz;  Antunnacumy  Andemach;  Bonna,  Bonn;  on  the  opposite 
ade,  as  a  bridge  head  or  sconce,  built  by  Drusus,  was  estabnshed 
Gesontia,  the  present  village  Geusen;  Colama  Agrippina^  Cologne,  a 
chief  city  of  the  Romans  on  the  Rhine,  named  after  the  daughter 
of  Gennanicus,  and  consort  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Agrippina,  who 
was  bom  in  this  city  of  the  Ubi,  ana  in  the  year  50,  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  sent  hither  a  colony  of  veterans  in  order  to  distinguish 
her  birth-place.  Constantino  also  caused  a  bridge  to  be  built  here 
over  the  nver,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  low  water; 
on  the  right  side  was  Dimtia^  the  present  Deutz,  the  bridge  head. 
Navesium^  Neuss;  Geldubaj  (often  named  by  the  Romans),  the 
present  village  Gelb,  near  the  Utile  town  of  Uerdingen. 

3.  The  Gugemiy  northwards  from  the  Ubi,  commencing  not  far 
from  Geldtiba,  down  the  Rhine  to  where  the  Waal  divides  itself  &om 
it.  Places:  Asciburgiumy  Asburg,  near  Meurs;  Vetera  (casira)^ 
Xanten  or  Buderich,  opposite  Wesel. 

4.  The  Batavi  and  Canrdnefatiy  both  of  the  Chattic  race  were, 
aooordinff  to  Tacitus,  driven  uom  their  coimtry  b;^  a  revolt,  and 
settled  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  in  that  part  of 
the  land  surroimded  by  water,  which  was  called  the  island  of  the 
Batavians.  They  were  allies  of  the  Romans  xmtil  they  revolted 
under  Gvilis  in  the  year  70,  aft;er  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  their 
domain  lay  Lvgdunumy  Leyden;  Ultngectum,  Utrecht;  Navuh 
wuiguM^  Nimwegen. 

Besides  these  tribes  there  were  several  others  in  the  Trans-Rhenish 
countries  who  had  formerly  wandered  thither,  and  were  still  proud  of 
th^  German  origin,  as  if  the  celebrity  of  their  race  separated  them 
fiN>m  a  connexion  with,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  weak  and  cowardly 
Gauls.  The  chief  among  them  were  the  Treviriy  with  the  capital 
Awigusta  Trevirorumy  the  present  Treves,  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  our  northern  countries;  and  the  Nervi^ 
between  the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt 

The  south  of  the  Danube  was  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  pure  Ger- 
man tribes,  but  such  as  had  become  mixed  with  Gallic  and  other 
emigrants.  The  Danube  may  be  considered  as  the  boundarv  of  Ger- 
many at  that  period,  and  the  Roman  provinces  on  its  southern  side 
from  Switzerland  to  beyond  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  were  called: 
Hdvetaa,  B^tia,  Yindelicia,  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
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BOMAN  TITHELAND. 

But  more  important  for  the  ancient  geography  of  our  countrjr  13 
the  consideration  of  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine 
downwards  beyond  the  Maine,  according  to  others  still  further  north- 
wards,  and  which  was  called  the  Roman  Htheland,  {agri  decumates). 
From  these  districts  the  Germans,  pressed  hard  by  the  superiority  of 
the  Romans,  who  threatened  them  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
had  retired  more  and  more  into  the  interior — amongst  the  rest  the 
Marcomanni  especially — and  the  Romans  considering  the  land  novr 
as  a  portion  of  their  own  provinces,  allowed  Gallic  and  other  colonists 
to  cultivate  it,  upon  the  payment  of  a  tithe.  Thence  the  country 
which  was  now  considered  as  a  frontier  or  foreland  against  the  barba- 
rians, received  its  Roman  name ;  and  as  such  it  was  already  known  to 
Tacitus.  To  secure  it  from  the  predatory  irruptions  of  the  Germans, 
a  long  line  of  fortresses,  walls,  ditches,  walls  with  towers,  and  other 
defences,  were  by  degrees  constructed,  the  traces  whereof  by  un- 
wearied research  have  been  discovered  in  the  whole  of  the  south 
and  middle  of  Germany,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  follow  these 
Roman  frontier-defences  almost  uninterruptedly. 

Their  commencement  is  found  in  considerable  remains  of  defen- 
sive works,  three  miles  beyond  Ratisbon,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Altmiihl  into  the  Danube.  The  intrenchment,  well  known  to  the 
natives  under  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Wall  and  the  moat  of  piles, 
runs  from  here,  for  twelve  miles  uninterruptedly,  towards  the  north- 
west, sometimes  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  then 
again  south-west  and  west  into  Wurtemberg,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Neckar,  and^at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  this  river  constantly 
northward,  as  far  as  the  Oden  forest.  This  wall  was  built  of  a  stone 
found  in  the  earth  near  the  spot,  knd  at  every  half  league  was  almost 
regularly  provided  with  towers.  If  here  and  there  perhaps  the  traces 
of  the  fine  have  become  indistinct,  we  soon  again  meet  with  them 
more  perfect  In  the  Oden  forest  we  only  discover  the  ruins  of  solitary 
towers  more  distinctly  marked;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  here, 
where  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  wood,  they  were  connected  by  a 
fence  of  piles,  or  a  row  of  pallisades,  all  traces  of  which  have 
naturally  disappeared.  But  if  we  follow  the  remains  of  these  isolated 
fortifications,  we  find  at  last  that  near  Obemburg  and  eastward  from 
Aschaffenburg,  the  line  joins  on  the  Maine,  after  it  has  completed 
from  the  Danube  onwards  a  distance  of  nearly  two  himdred  miles. 

Northward  from  the  Maine,  the  traces  of  the  line  are  very  slight, 
yet  it  traverses  Hanau  and  Darmstadt,  to  the  north  of  ihe  Nidda, 
where  the  moat  of  piles  begins  to  be  again  visible,  and  runs  past  Butz- 
bach  towards  Homburg.  Here  lies  the  Salburg,  probably  the  fort  or 
citadel  of  Arctaunum,  erected  by  Drusus  on  the  Taunus  mountains. 
In  this  part  the  frontier  wall  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  closed  in  by 
trees  as  old  as  the  forest  itself.  It  runs  over  the  whole  of  the 
Taunus  mountains,  then  through  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Bhine,  as  far  as  the  Ems,  and  thence  again  over  mountain  and  through 
forest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuwied.  Its  traces  are  lost  be- 
hind the  Seven  mountains.  This  Roman  boundary  Une  extended  no 
donbty  as  far  as  the  Sieg,  near  Siegburg,  perhaps  also  still  farther 
northwards.  Tiberius,  at  least,  according  to  Tacitus,  built  a  border 
mll'Umes^  also  in  the  Caesarean  forest;  but  no  trace  of  any  connexion 
between  this  and  the  southern  defences  has  been  discovered.  It  is 
clear  that  even  under  the  later  emperors,  the  defensive  works  were 
constantly  being  extended,  until  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Al- 
lemannic  hordes  destroyed  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  the  Allemanni  were  in  possession  of  the  former 
Htheland. 

As  Roman  colonies  within  the  boundary  line  of  defences,  besides 
those  in  the  north  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  further  cited : 

1.  CasteUuM  Valaitimamy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim. 

2.  Ciuitas  AureUa  A^aensiSj  called  also  merely  AqtuB^  the  present 
Baden;  it  is  not  cited,  it  is  true,  in  Roman  authors,  but  from  inscrip- 
tions that  have  been  found,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  a  Roman  gar- 
rison and  baths  were  here,  already  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

3.  Tcarodunum^  near  Friburg,  in  Breisgau,  where  the  Mark  or 
boundary,  Zarten,  is  still  found. 

4.  Ara  Flavia^  Rotweil,  together  with  several  others.  The 
whole  titheland  is  full  of  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  forts, 
citadek,  and  temples,  bridges,  streets,  towers,  pillars,  and  baths. 
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The  Roman  and  Ghreek  writers  who  give  information  upon  tliis 
period  of  ourluBtory,  have  aheady  been  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Introduction.  In  addition  to  those,  we  may  include 
here  the  subsequent  chronicles  of  Prosper  and  his  continuators,  Marius 
especially^  Idacius  and  Marcellinus,  which  are  collected  together 
by  Roncallius,  in  his  "  Vetustiora  Latinorum  Chronica,"  2  vols. 
Further,  is  to  be  named  Beda  Vcnerabilis,  a  very  learned  English 
monk,  who  died  in  the  year  735,  and  who  has  left  behind  him  a  wiro- 
nicle,  "  De  Sex  iEtatibus  Mundi,"  to  726,  and  a  "  Hist.  Eocles.  Gentis 
Anglicans."  Finally,  we  have  likewise  collected  largely,  for  this 
earher  epoch,  from  Jordanis,  who  will  be  referred  to  m  the  second 
period. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  back  the  signs  of  migrations  and 
contests  of  German  tribes  on  Roman  and  Greek  ground  to  very  early 
times,  and  especially  to  the  invasion  of  the  Grauls  imder  Brennus 
into  Italy  in  the  year  389  B.  C,  and  the  incursion  of  the  Gratils 
again,  under  a  second  Brennus,  through  Thracia  and  Macedonia, 
as  far  as  Delphi,  in  the  year  278,  as  refernn^  to  Gennan  tribes 
from  the  vicmity  of  the  Alps.  But  these  indications  are  much 
too  obscure  and  fragmentary,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  would  pro- 
duce no  essential  contribution  towards  a  knowledge  of  our  national 
records.  We  shall  therefore  commence  the  runnmg  thread  of  our 
history,  after,  as  before,  with  the  incursion  of  the  Gmbri  and  Teutoni. 
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It  waa  in  the  year  113  B.C.  ihat  a  wild  and  unknown  tribe  croenied 
the  Danube,  and  appeared  upon  the  Alps,  where  the  Romans 
guarded  the  passes  into  Italy.  In  this  same  year  they  defeated  the 
Koman  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  who  commanded  the  army  here, 
near  Noreja,  in  the  mountains  of  the  present  Styria.  Garbo  had 
proved  treacherous  to  them,  for  upon  their  request  to  remain  on 
mendly  terms  with  him,  he  had  provided  them  with  false  guides, 
who  led  them  astray  among  the  mountains,  whilst  he  advanced  by 
a  shorter  road  and  tell  unexpectedly  upon  them.  For  this  breach  of 
fidth  they  punished  him  severely,  and  he  and  all  his  troops  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  had  not  a  heavy  storm  intervened  and 
assisted  his  flight. 

No  one  knew  whence  these  fearM  hordes  originally  came;  they 
called  themselves,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Romans,  Cia/nbri 
and  Teut€nL  Upon  collecting  together  the  isolated  narratives  of 
writers,  it  appears  that  the  CSimbri  had  abready ,  for  a  length  of  time, 
been  wandermg  about,  and  had  fought  with  many  nations,  especially 
with  the  Bai^  and  now,  quitting  the  Danube,  appeared  upon  the 
Roman  frontiers.  Whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  collective 
tribes  intent  upon  migrating,  or  only  as  troops  of  warriors  seeking 
adventures  (as  was  subsequently  the  practice  of  the  Suevic  warriors 
under  Ariovistus),  or,  forming  themselves  by  degrees  into  one  entire 
mass  by  the  junction  of  women  and  children,  they  required  a  country 
wherein  to  settle,  we  cannot,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  precise  in- 
formation, positively  decide.  If  the  Cimbri,  as  is  the  general  opinion, 
proceeded  from  the  Gimbrian  peninsula,  so  called  b^  the  Romans, 
out  which  now  is  the  present  Jutland,  it  is  very  certain  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  could  have  left  it,  as  it  was  still  occupied  by  that 
.tribe  at  a  much  later  period.  But  if  the  name  Kimber,  as  others  have 
surmised,  implied  merely  Kdmpfer^  fighters,  (Kamper,  SiTenuus\ 
they  may  then  have  belonged  to  other  German  tribes^  probably  to  the 
Suevi.  Opinions  likewise  differ  upon  the  name  of  the  Teutoni.  Some 
believe  it  was  not  the  name  of  an  individual  tribe,  but  that  the  Ro^ 
mans,  hearing  that  these  Gimbri  were  Teuten  or  Teutones,  imagined 
that  they  had  a  second  tribe  to  contend  with,  which  they  called 
Teutoni.  According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  Teutoni  were 
wanderers  of  several  tribes  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  who, 
urged  forward  by  the  eruption  of  the  Gimbri  from  their  northern 
peninsula,  formed  themselves  into  an  individual  horde,  and  called 
themselves  Teuten,  or  Teutones,  the  collective  name  of  all  the  German 
races.  Others  fix  the  home  of  the  Teutoni  in  the  northern  Scandi- 
navia, in  favour  of  which  their  iron  armour  appears  to  say  much 
already.  But  we  shall  follow  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers, 
who  always  name  the  Teutoni  as  an  individual  tribe,  and  remind  us 
that  Pytheas  had  already,  more  than  three  hundred  years  B.C.,  heard 
the  name  of  the  Teutom  on  our  northern  coasts. 

After  the  Gimbri  had  fought  near  Noreja,  they  advanced 
Ihioagh  the  firuitful  district  that  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
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Alps,  towards  southern  Gaul^  wliicli  appears  originally  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  their  exertions,  and  many  tnbes  from  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
Switzerland,  strengthened  their  numbers,  particularly  the  Ambroni 
from  the  Emmegau,  and  the  Tigurim  (Zurichers),  a  valiant  tribe  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  They  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans, 
for  which  they  promised  military  assistance  for  every  war.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  refused  their  request,  when  they  determined  to  obtain 
by  valour  and  the  sword  what  they  could  not  acquire  by  treaty. 
Four  Roman  armies,  one  after  the  other,  were  defeated  and  almost 
annihilated  by  them  and  their  confederates — the  first  imder  the 
consul  Junius  Silanus,  the  second  under  the  consul  Gassius  Longinus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  the  third  under  the  legate  Aurelius  Scaurus, 
who  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  council 
of  the  Germans,  in  order  to  give  them  intelligence  respecting  the 
passage  over  the  Alps,  he  advised  them  to  forego  their  intention,  call- 
ing the  Romans  unconquerable.  Angered  at  this,  a  young  German 
pnnce,  Bojorix,  stood  forth  and  struck  Scaurus  to  the  ground  with 
his  sword. 

The  Romans,  who  already  thought  of  conquering  the  whole  earth, 
but  saw  themselves  now  defeated  by  a  horde  whose  name  they  scarcely 
knew,  collected  together  another  large  army,  under  the  consul  Marcus 
Manlius,  and  sent  it  to  the  assistance  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whose  le- 
gate, Scaurus,  had  just  been  vanquished.  But  envy  and  dissension 
existed  between  the  generals,  and  the  Germans  taking  advantage  of 
this,  gave  such  battle  to  this  large  army,  that  80,000  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  with  40,000  of  their 
slaves.  Manlius  fell  with  his  two  sons,  but  Scipio  escaped,  with,  it 
is  said,  but  ten  men.  This  day  was,  henceforth,  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  the  most  unlucky  in  their  calendar,  and  the  city 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  whole  country  were  seized  with  such  a  panic 
that  in  Rome  for  a  very  long  time  after,  any  uncommon  alarm  was 
called,  a  "  Cimbrian  panics  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  take  ad- 
vantaj^e  of  this  opportunity,  the  reason  for  which  neglect  is  not  known ; 
but,  mstead  of  advancing  upon  Italy,  they  turned  aside  towards  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain,  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  recover 
themselves. 

The  Romans  possessed  but  one  man  who  still  sustained  their  hopes, 
this  was  Caius  Marius,  a  rude,  proud  man,  but  a  valiant  wanior. 
He  was  of  low  origin,  and  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  alone; 
he  was,  therefore,  hated  by  tlie  patricians,  but  they  were  obliged,  in 
opposition  to  all  hitherto  followed  rules  and  against  the  laws,  to  make 
him  consul  several  years  in  succession,  in  order  that  he  might  free 
them  fix>m  their  terrific  German  foes. 

Maiius  collected  his  army  and  conducted  it  over  the  Alps  towards 
Gaul,  as  &r  as  the  river  Rhodanus  (the  Rhone),  and  formed  there  a  de- 
fensive camp.  He  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  and  order  in 
his  army,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  to  which  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  mischances  that  had  befallen  them.  He,  therefore,  kept 
himself  for  a  long  time  quiet  in  his  camp,  that  he  might  accustom 
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his  iramors  to  the  view  of  the  large  gigantic  forms  of  these  stran- 
gers, and  to  the  tone  of  their  fearful  voices.  And  when  ever  he 
observed  that  a  small  troop  of  his  enemies  were  alone,  he  quickly  took 
advanta^  of  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  made  a  sortie  upon 
them  with  great  strength  and  superiority,  that  his  troops  might 
leam  to  conquer  them  by  degrees.  This  delay  was  irksome  to  the 
war-hunting  Germans,  and  they  often  came  to  the  very  walls  oif  the 
camp,  mocked  at  the  Koman  army,  and  called  them  out  to  battle, 
but  Marius  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  plan. 

The  Grermans  had  now  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies.  The 
Cimbri  had  passed  up  the  Rhodanus  through  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol  towards  Italy,  but  the  Teutoni  remained  opposed  to  Marius. 
When  these  latter  perceived  that  their  challenge  was  not  accepted  by 
their  opponents,  they  also  broke  up,  marched  past  his  camp  on  the 
road  to  Italy,  and  called  out  jeeringly  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  asking 
them  ^'  if  they  had  any  commissions  to  send  to  their  wives?"  The 
multitude  was  so  sreat  that  they  were  six  days  passing  the  camp  in 
uninterrupted  ranks. 

Marius  followed  at  their  side,  continuing  always  upon  the  heights, 
that  they  might  not  unexpectedly  attack  him;  he  then  re-encamped 
himself  opposite  to  them  near  Aquae  Sextise,  or  which  is  the  present 
town  of  Ajx,  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  spot  he  had  selected 
there  was  but  little  water,  and  when  his  warriors  complained  of  thirst, 
he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  river  that  ran  close  by  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  said,  "  Behold,  yonder  is  drink  offered  you — but  only  to  be 
purchased  with  blood."  They  rej)lied,  "  Why  do  you  not  then 
lead  us  at  once  against  them  whilst  our  blood  still  flows  ?"  He 
however  returned,  in  a  steady  voice,  '^  The  camp  must  first  be 
secured." — And  the  warriors,  although  unwillingly,  obeyed  his 
orders;  to  such  an  extent  had  this  strict  leader  been  able  to  re- 
establish military  discipline.  Of  the  baggage  men,  however, 
many  hastened  in  a  multitude  to  the  river  to  procure  water  for  them- 
selves  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  when,  meeting  with  a  few  of  the 
enemy  who  were  indulging  in  bathing,  they  speedily  came  to 
blows  with  them,  and  as  the  cries  ot  the  combatants  drew  to 
their  aid  more  from  both  sides,  there  arose  a  sharp  skirmish  with 
the  Ambrom^  whose  camp  lay  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  river.  The 
Ambroni  were  driven  back  into  their  camp  of  waggons,  and  then  a 
seTcre  battle  took  place  with  the  women,  who  burst  forth  with  swords 
and  axes,  attacking  as  well  their  own  countrymen  who  retreated,  as 
the  pursuing  Romans.  Night  separated  the  combatants.  But  this 
night  was  in  many  ways  terrific  and  dreadful.  There  arose  from  the 
camp  of  the  Grermans  a  strange  mixture  of  voices,  not  like  lamenta- 
tion and  sorrow — although  it  might  have  meant  a  mourning-cry  for 
the  dead — but  resembling  a  deadened  roar  as  of  wild  beasts,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  the  mountains  around,  and  by  the  shores  of  the 
stream.  Terror  seized  the  Romans ;  they  feared  the  enemy  might  make 
a  night  attack,  which  would  easily  have  thrown  all  into  confusion; 
for  their  camp,  owing  to  the  battle,  was  still  without  walls  and 
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ditches.  But  the  enemy  etirred  not;  they  lemianed  quiet,  and 
continued  so  up  to  daybreak.  Marius  now  laid  down  his  plans  for 
battle.  He  placed  the  infitntry  before  the  camp,  but  the  cavalry  he 
sent  down  into  the  plain,  and  he  despatched  ms  Heutenant-^eneral, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  with  3000  heavy  armed  soldiers  forward  to  oc- 
cupy the  wooded  heights  behind  the  enemy,  with  the  command  to 
advance  from  his  ambush  at  the  commencement  of  the  fray. 

When  the  Teutoni  observed  the  Romans  place  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  they  were  seized  with  such  a  desire  for  the  fight  that 
they  did  not  await  them  in  the  plain,  but  clambered  the  heights 
against  them.  But  as  they  arrived,  breathless  and  panting,  the 
Romans  received  them  courageously  and  with  closea  ranks,  and 
drove  them  back  again  into  the  plain.  Marcellus  did  not  waste  this 
decisive  moment,  but  broke  forth  in  full  gallop,  and  shouting  from 
the  wood  with  his  three  thousand  horsemen,  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  who,  pressed  on  both  sides,  soon  got  into  disorder,  and 
took  to  night.  The  Romans  pursued  them,  and  either  killed  or 
took  prisoners  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  prince  of  the  Teutoni,  Teutobod,  was  also  taken  prisoner 
in  his  flight  across  the  mountains,  and  was  subsequently  forced 
to  form  in  Rome  the  chief  ornament  in  the  triumphant  train  of 
Marius;  and  according  to  the  account  of  the  Romans,  he  was  so  tall 
and  lofty  that  his  figure  rose  above  all  the  trophies,  and  so  active, 
that  he  could  leap  over  from  four  to  six  horses.  But  Marius 
burnt  the  arms  and  entire  booty  *as  a  great  and  splendid  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  excepting  only  what  he  selected  and  preserved  of 
the  most  costly  and  rare.  This  battle,  near  Aquae  Sextise,  took 
place  in  the  year  102  B.  c,  and  eleven  years  aller  the  battle  of 
If6reja. 

The  exultation  of  Marius  and  his  troops  was  speedily  damped  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  consul  Catulus  had  be^  repulsed  by  the 
Gimbri  in  Upper  Italy.  These  latter  had,  although  late  in  the  year, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  drove  before  them  the  enemy,  who  guarded 
the  mountain  passes.  The  latter  looked  with  astonishment  upon 
these  powerful  strangers,  who,  in  their  delight  at  their  native  snow 
and  ice,  as  well  as  in  the  consciousness  of  their  hardy  powers  of  endur- 
ance, revelled  naked  in  the  snow,  ascended  over  ice  and  deep  snow 
to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  then  sitting  upon  their  broad 
shields,  slid  down  from  the  peaks  of  the  most  precipitous  declivities. 
The  consul  was  obliged  to  retreat  behind  the  river  Athesis  (the  Etsch), 
but  erected  defences  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  he  had  built.  When 
the  Gimbri,  advancing  closer,  had  surveyed  the  river,  they  com- 
menced, giant-like,  to  break  rocks  from  the  surrounding  summits, 
and  cast  tnem,  with  stones  and  earth,  into  the  stream,  m  order  to 
check  its  course;  they  loosened  the  piles  of  the  Roman  bridge  with 
great  weights,  which  were  driven  crashing  against  them  dv  the 
floods,  80  that  the  Romans,  in  their  tenor,  deserted  their  defences 
and  their  camp,  and  took  to  flight;  and  not  until  they  had  crossed 
the  river  Po  did  they  again  take  up  a  position. 
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The  CSmbri  now  spread  themselyes  over  the  rich  and  beautiM 
plains  of  Upper  Italy,  and  delayed  going  at  once  and  direct,  as  they 
should  have  done,  upon  Rome ;  the  charms  of  the  country  completely 
enchanting  them.  Instead  of  their  rude  camp  beneath  the  open  sky, 
they  now  accustomed  themselyes  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  its  com- 
forts; instead  of  tlftir  cold  baths,  they  now  took  warm;  instead  of 
plain  meat,  they  indulged  in  choice  didies;  but,  above  all,  they  sank 
mto  intemperance  by  wine  drinking.  Catulus,  in  the  meantime, 
waited  beyond  the  Po  until  Marius  returned  from  Graul  with  his  vio- 
toiious  army  and  joined  him;  when  they  both  advanced  forwards 
over  ihe  river.  As  soon  as  the  Cimbri  were  apprised  of  this,  they 
collected  tiieir  troops,  and,  in  expectation  ot  the  Teutoni,  whose 
miafoTtune  they  were  either  ignorant  of  or  did  not  believe,  they  sent 
to  Marius  once  more  to  demand  of  the  Romans  a  country  for  them- 
selves and  their  brethren.  Wben  thej  named  their  brethren,  the 
Teutoni,  Marius  ridiculed  them,  and  said,  '*  Think  no  more  of  your 
brethren ;  they  have  their  land  already,  and  you  likewise  shall  receive 
quite  sufficient  from  us."  The  ambassadors  censured  him  for  his 
ridicule,  and  said  he  would  speedily  receive  his  punishment  jBrom  the 
Cimbri  on  that  very  spot,  as  also  from  the  Teutoni  the  moment  they 
arrived.  ''  They  are  here  already,"  said  Marius;  "  and  itwotdd  not 
be  right  to  allow  you  to  retire  without  having  greeted  your  bre- 
thren." And  with  that  he  ordered  the  captive  princes  of  the  Teutoni 
to  be  brought  forward  in  their  fetters. 

Struck  with  amazement,  the  ambassadors  returned  to  their  camp, 
and  the  Cimbri  immediately  broke  up;  Bojorix,  their  prince,  roae 
to  the  Roman  camp,  and  challenged  Marius,  with  the  Komans,  to 
battle,  at  any  place  which  he  might  appoint.  Marius  replied,  **  It 
was  not  usual  for  the  Romans  to  make  their  enemies  acmiainted  be- 
finehand  with  the  day  of  battle,  yet  even  in  that  he  would  show  him* 
aelf  agreeable  to  the  Cimbri;"  and  he  accordingly  appointed  the 
Jtmidtan  plain,  between  Vercelke  and  Verona,  as  the  place  of  battle, 
and  fixed  the  time  for  the  third  day  following. 

After  the  lapse  of  this  interval,  the  Cimbn  quitted  their  camp  in 
eood  order;  they  placed  their  infantry  in  a  square,  but  the  cavalry, 
15,000  men  strong,  turned  to  the  right,  and  endeavoured,  by  this  ma- 
ncBuvre,  to  brin^  the  Romans  between  themselves  and  llie  infantry. 
Their  cavalry,  Tor  the  greater  portion,  was  equipped  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner  possible;  they  wore  helmets  which  were  made 
to  resemble  the  throats  of  terrific  animals,  or  other  firightful  ob- 
jects, with'a  full  waving  crest,  which  increased  the  size  of  their  gi- 
gantic figures,  and  their  iron  armour  and  shining  shields  glittered 
afrr.  Every  rider  had  a  double  javelin,  and  for  close  combat  a  large 
heavy  sword.  They  had  obtained  these  choice  arms  very  probably 
in  victorious  battles  during  their  long  incursions.  The  mfimtry, 
however,  poured  itself  forth  upon  the  plain  like  an  immeasurable  and 
moving  sea.  Maiius,  at  this  moment,  washed  his  hands,  raised  them 
to  th«  gods,  and  vowed  to  them  a  great  sacrifice,  should  he  conquer; 
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Gatulus  also,  with  raised  hands,  made  a  vow  for  the  success  of  this 
day.  And  when  the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  animal  were  shown 
to  Marius  by  the  priests,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the 
multitude  might  hear  him,  *'  Mine  is  the  victory  T 

A  severe  and  bloody  battle  now  began.  The  heat  and  the  sun 
which  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grermans,  aidedlthe  Romans.  For 
the  former,  brought  up  in  cold  and  shady  parts,  could  endure  the 
cold  but  not  the  neat;  profuse  perspiration  enervated  their  bodies, 
and  they  held  up  their  shields  to  shelter  their  eyes  from  the  sun.  It 
was  precisely  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  summer's  heat  is  most 
intense,  that  the  battle  was  fought  The  dust  also  was  opposed  to 
them,  for  it  completely  enveloped  them,  and  concealed  irom  the 
Romans  both  their  numoers  and  their  terrific  aspect,  so  that  the  latter, 
not  being  previously  alarmed  by  their  appearance,  fell  at  once  upon 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  The  most  dreadful  dose  conflict  ensued, 
wherein  the  Romans  derived  a  vast  advantage  over  their  enemies  from 
their  short  broad  swords.  They  had  also  so  accustomed  their  bodies 
to  the  labours  and  discipline  of  war,  that  not  a  single  Roman  was 
observed  to  perspire  or  to  lose  his  breath,  even  in  the  most  suffocating 
heat.  Besides,  Marius  had  invented  a  new  weapon,  a  kind  of  long 
barbed  spear,  which  the  Romans  hurled  against  the  shields  of  their 
enemies,  and  with  which  they  forced  these  down,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual remained  exposed. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  largest  and  most  warlike  portion  of  the 
Gimbri  were  killed.  The  foremost  rank  had  bound  themselves  to* 
gethcr  with  long  chains  or  co^ds,  fixed  to  their  girdles,  that  they 
might  not  be  forcibly  separated;  and  they  now  lay  on  the  field  as  it 
were  strung  together.  When  the  Romans,  pursumg  those  who  fled, 
arrived  at  tneir  waggon-camp,  their  eyes  beheld  a  sad  and  mournful 
scene.  The  wives  of  the  Germans  stood,  dressed  in  black,  upon  their 
waggons,  and  themselves  destroyed  the  fugitives  as  they  arrived,  nay, 
even  their  own  little  children  they  cast  oeneath  the  wheels  of  the 
waggons,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  and  they  then  killed  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  men  also  slew  themselves,  for  they  feared  slavery 
more  than  death.  Sixty  thousand  were,  however,  taken  prisoners, 
and  as  many  more  upon  this  fatal  day  were  exterminated. 

Thus  was  concluded  this  severe  and  bitter  war,  which  the  Romans 
considered  equally  as  critical  as  the  earlier  one,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  before,  when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  burnt  Rome;  and 
thence  they  called  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city.  But  the  boys 
and  youths  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  who  were  made  prisoners  m 
these  battles,  and  conveyed  away  as  slaves,  amply  revenged  hereafter 
the  blood  of  their  fathers  and  their  brothers  in  that  of  thousands  of 
Romans,  whom  they  slew  in  the  servile  war  under  their  leader, 
Spartacus. 

Notquite  fifty  years  had  passed  afler  this  first  essay  at  arms  of  the 
Germanswith  the  Romans,whentheformeragainadvanced  towards  the 
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Roman  frontiers,  in  smaller  numbers,  certainly,  than  at  the  first 
time,  and  perhaps  not  with  the  clearly  defined  purpose  of  invading 
Italy;  but  conquest  and  the  prospect  of  booty  probably  woula 
speedily  have  increased  their  forces,  and  the  fruitful  pastures,  as 
well  as  the  full  granaries,  of  the  natives,  would  have  allured  them 
from  province  to  province,  imtil  the  fame  of  the  smiling  country 
beyond  the  Alps  might  have  suggested  to  them  the  path  over  these 
towering  frontier  walls,  had  they  not  found  an  opponent  who  knew 
at  least  the  art  of  war  as  well  as  Maiius. 

Ariavistus,  a  king  of  the  Marcomannic  Suevi,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Neckar,  was  appealed  to  for  assistance  by  a  Grallic  tribe,  the 
Sequani,  against  another  tribe,  the  jEdui;  in  the  year  72  B.  C,  he 
passed  over  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
for  the  Sequani;  but  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  present  Burgundy 
pleased  him  so  much,  that  he  would  not  again  quit  them.  At  en- 
mity equally  with  the  conquerors  and  conquered,  he  seized  a  space 
of  land,  and  when  the  Grauls  had  united  against  him  he  put  them  to 
flight  near  Magetobria  (now  Mumpelgard).  He,  perhaps,  originally 
went  forth  upon  this  adventure  as  a  duke  with  his  warlike  tram,  but 
more  and  more  Germans  flocked  to  him,  attracted  by  the  celebrity 
of  this  beautiful  country,  so  that  he  speedily  had  under  him  an  army 
of  120,000  men.  The  whole  of  Gaul  trembled  before  him ;  the  tribes 
believed  themselves  already  vanquislied  or  driven  from  their  ancient 
seats.  The  Romans,  however,  who  possessed  already  in  Southern 
Graul  Bi  subjected  province,  acknowledged  Ariovistus  as  king  in  his 
conquered  territory,  and  called  him  frieud. 

But  speedily  afterwards  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
boldest  of  Roman  leaders,  appeared  in  Graul.  Burning  ambition 
excited  him  to  great  warlike  undertakings,  and  he  had  arrived  in 
these  districts  with  no  other  view  than  to  subject  the  whole  of  Gaul 
to  the  Romans.  The  .Mdm  and  other  Gallic  tribes,  now  turned  to 
him  and  demanded  aid  of  him  against  the  Germans.  Caesar  gladly 
profited  by  this  opportunity  of  advancing  farther  into  Gaul,  promised 
them  help,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  Ariovistus. 

Ariovistus  answered  proudly  and  boldly,  that,  "  K  he  himself  de- 
sired aught  of  Csesar  he  should  come  to  him,  and  if  Csesar  desired 
aught  of  him  he  must  do  the  same.  Besides,  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  Caesar  or  the  Roman  people  in  general  had  to  do  in  his 
Gaul,  which  he  had  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms?" 

Cs^ar  replied  to  him:  '^  As  he  had  refused  his  invitation  to  an 
interview,  he  at  once  would  briefly  state  what  he  desired  of  him, 
viz. :  in  the  first  place,  tliat  he  should  not  bring  any  more  Germans 
across  the  Rhine;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  return  to  the  Gullic 
tribes  their  hostages,  and  treat  them  no  longer  as  enemies.  If  he 
fulfilled  these  conditions,  the  Roman  people  would  hold  constant 
peace  and  friendslii^  with  him;  if  not,  Ce^r  would  not  behold  the 
mjuries  of  the  .£dui  with  indifference." 

Arioristus,  in  his  reply  to  this,  referred  boldly  and  candidly  to  the 
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right  of  arms,  according  to  which  the  conqueror  might  treat  the 
conquered  as  he  pleased.  It  was  thus  the  Romans  themselves  were 
likewise  accustomed  to  act,  who  well  knew  too  how  to  make  use  of 
their  rights;  he  only  required  therefore  to  be  left  to  do  the  fi(^me. 
And  with  regard  to  Cs^r's  announcement,  that  he  would  not  let 
the  injuries  of  the  JBdui  remain  imrevenged,  Ariovistus  replied: 
*•  No  one  had  hitherto  contended  with  him  but  to  their  ruin.  If 
Cffisar  wished,  he  might  begin  the  contest;  he  would  then  learn  to 
know  what  unconquered  Germans,  perfectly  practised  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  whom  no  roof  had  sheltered  for  fourteen  years,  could 
j>erform."  Truly,  the  language  of  a  hero  of  the  great  tribes-mi^- 
tion;  to  whom  his  sword  stood  in  lieu  of  hereditary  right  and  title 
deeds,  and  who,  with  his  brethren  in  arms,  was  detenmned  to  repose 
xmder  no  roof  imtil  he  had  conquered  the  sought-for  cotmtiy  of  his 
new  home ! 

With  any  other  opponent  this  bold  declaration  might  have  pro- 
duced its  influence,  and  been  effective;  but  Caesar,  who  even  in 
Rome  itself  could  not  endure  to  be  the  second,  felt  thereby  the 
more  excited  to  measure  himself  with  such  an  enemy.  He  ad- 
vanced against  him  and  occupied  Vesontio  (Besan^n),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Sequani,  which  was  very  strong  and  richly  provided 
wim  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Whilst  he  remained  here  a  few  days, 
a  very  dangerous  despondency  suddenly  overpowered  his  army. 
The  statements  of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  so  often  beaten  by  the 
Germans,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  traders  who  had  travelled 
through  their  country,  the  (Jose  proximity  of  the  terrific  enemy  him- 
self,  tended,  combined  altogether,  to  present  before  the  soul  of  the 
Romans  so  fearful  a  picture  of  the  strength,  the  valour  and  ferocity 
of  the  Germans,  within  whose  annihilating  glance  it  was  impossible 
to  stand,  that  many  who  had  thus  far  voluntarily  followed  Cs^ar,  did 
not  hesitate  inventing  any  excuse  to  enable  them  to  return  home. 
Others  whom  shame  retamed,  could  however  so  little  ffovem  them- 
selves, that  they  frequently  broke  forth  in  tears,  and  m  their  tents 
Borrowftdly  mourned  their  ill-fortune.  Throughout  the  whole  camp 
all  were  engaged  making  their  wills  publicly;  and  at  last  even  those 
became  tainted  by  the  panic,  to  whom  the  dangers  of  war  were  by 
no  means  strange.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  a  general  murmur  against 
their  rash  leader,  for  thus  unnecessarily  seeking  so  perilous  a  battle. ' 

Caesar,  in  order  to  subdue  this  impression  in  his  army,  summoned 
forth  the  whole  force  of  his  eloquence.  He  collected  together  the 
leaders  of  his  host,  and  represented  to  them  that  a  wax  with  Ario- 
vistus was  as  yet  by  no  means  certain;  he  much  more  expected  that 
the  latter  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  peace.  But 
should  he,  from  a  mad  love  of  battle,  absolutely  desire  it,  they  had 
only  to  remember  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  the  ser- 
vile war  just  ended,  wherein  the  Germans  also  were  conquered  as  well 
as  the  Helvetians,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  Roman  arras.  But  if, 
notwithstanding,  all  these  reasons  could  not  serve  to  tranquilliie  them, 
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and  none  would  follow  him,  lie  would  at  once  advance  against  the 
foe  with  the  tenth  legion  alone,  for  on  their  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend. 

This  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds.  The 
tenth  legion  thanked  him  immediately  for  his  confidence,  and  all 
the  rest  emukted  each  other  in  displaying  their  readiness.  Caesar 
broke  up  forthwith,  and  advanced  nearer  to  the  German  army.  An 
interview  which  he  held  with  Ariovistus  at  his  desire,  was  as  firuit- 
lesB  as  the  previous  negotiations,  and  Caesar  now  wished  for  nothing 
but  a  battle.  But  Anovistus  took  up  a  position  in  which  he  cut  off 
fix>m  the  Romans  all  the  supplies,  and  caused  his  cavalry,  which  by  its 
mixture  with  the  Ught  infantry,  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
to  make  skirmishes.  But  the  battle,  altnough  daily  offered  by  Caesar, 
he  did  not  accept. 

Caesar  then  learnt  from  some  prisoners  the  cause  of  this  delay, 
which  otherwise  was  not  in  accordance  with  German  custom.  The 
prophetic  wometij  according  to  whose  oracles  the  army  acted,  had 
announced  misfortune  should  they  fight  before  the  new  moon.  Caesar 
now  so^ht  a  battle  more  zealously  than  ever,  and  advanced  dose  up 
to  the  German  camp.  They  then  at  last  <^ew  forth  their  troops, 
and  each  tribe  took  up  its  position — the  Harudi,  Marcomanni,  Tri- 
bocld,  Vangioni,  Nemeti,  Sedusi,  and  Suevi;  they  surrounded  their 
battle  array  with  waggons  and  chariots,  whereon  sat  the  women  with 
wild  and  loosely  fiowmg  hair,  supplicating  all  the  ranks  as  they  passed 
by,  not  to  allow  them  to  &11  into  the  bondage  of  the  Romans.  The 
battle  commenced,  and  they  were  soon  furiously  engaged  on  all 
sides.  The  Germans  rushed  forward  with  so  much  speed,  that  the 
Romans  had  not  time  to  cast  their  javelins,  and  their  left  wing  was 
driven  to  flight;  but  their  right  wing  con(|uered  on  its  side,  ana  now 
were  displayed  the  advantage  and  superiority  of  perfect  warlike  order 
and  disciphne.  The  broken  wing  of  the  Romans  was  re-formed, 
when  the  third  division  advanced  to  its  aid;  the  ranks  of  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  remained  in  confusion,  for  their  army,  although 
extremely  valiant,  was  deficient  in  strict  discipline  and  order.  They 
were  therefore  at  last  driven  to  flight  on  all  sides,  and  hastened 
towards  the  Rhine.  But  the  Roman  cavalry  overtook  the  greater 
part,  and  but  few,  among  whom  was  Ariovistus,  saved  themselves 
by  swimminff  or  by  traversing  the  river  in  small  boats.  His  two 
wives  were  killed  m  the  flight,  and  of  his  two  daughters  one  was 
likewise  slain,  and  the  other  taken  prisoner.  Of  Ariovistus  himself 
history  says  nothing  further. 

When  Caesar  had  driven  Ariovistus  across  the  Rhine  he  began  the 
subjection  of  the  Gtdlic  tribes,  who  were  not  equal  to  the  Germans 
in  valour.  He  conquered  one  after  the  other,  and  kept  constantly 
advancing  to  the  lower  Rhine.  Intelligence  then  came  to  him  that 
two  German  tribes  of  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Usipeti  and  Tenchterij 
pressed  by  the  Suevi,  had  passed  over  the  Rhine  to  seek  a  new  set- 
tlonent  in  GauL     They  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children, 
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their  slaves  and  herds,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  property,  and  were 
upwards  of  430,000  strong.  As  Caesar  now,  however,  considered 
Gaul  to  belong  to  him,  he  desired  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 
They,  however,  replied  '*  That  they  had  been  forced  by  the  Suevi 
to  wander  from  their  homes;  they  desired  nothing  but  a  land  to 
dwell  in;  he  ought  therefore  to  leave  them  the  fields  they  had  con- 
quered with  their  arms,  or  give  them  others  instead.  Besides,  it  was 
not  German  fashion  to  avert  a  battle  by  intreaties,  but  to  make  a  stand 
against  those  who  desired  the  contest;  he  was  therefore  free  to  choose 
their  friendship  or  war.  They  yielded  to  none  but  the  Suevi,  to 
whom  in  battle  even  the  immortol  gods  themselves  were  not  equal; 
but  excepting  those  there  dwelt  none  on  earth  whom  they  could 
not  conquer.' 

Tliey  nevertheless  were  conquered  by  Caesar,  but  only  by  Italian 
cunning,  for  as  their  princes  and  chieftains  came  to  an  arranged  inter- 
view with  him,  he  suddenly  seized  them  as  prisoners,  fell  immediately 
upon  their  camps,  and  beat  and  scattered  tne  whole  tribe,  which  was 
now  without  a  leader.  Some  of  them  fled  back  across  the  Rhine  to  the 
Sigambri.  Caesar  required  them  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Sigambri 
answered:  *'  The  Rhine  at  least  was  tlie  limits  of  the  Roman  empire; 
if  he  did  not  wish  the  Germans  to  cross  the  Rhine  against  his  will, 
why  did  he  presume  to  give  orders  on  their  side  of  the  river?" 

Such  lan^age  vexed  the  proud  Roman.    He  likewise  still  bore 
fresh  in  mind,  that  the  Suevi  under  Anovistus  had  already  fallen 
upon  Graul ;  therefore,  he  determined  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
and  make  the  German  tribes  feel  in  their  own  country  the  power  of 
the  Romans.    In  ten  days  he  constructed  with  much  ingenuity,  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  Vbi^  oelow  the  place  where  the  Moselle  falls  into 
the  Rhine  (according  to  some  near  Bonn,  according  to  others  near 
Andemach)  a  large  wooden  bridge,  and  passed  with  his  army  over 
Germany's  noble  stream.    This  was  in  the  year  55  B.  c.     He  wished 
to  attack  the  powerful  confederation  of  the  Suevi ;  these,  however,  re- 
moved their  whole  property  and  their  wives  and  children  far  back 
into  the  interior  of  tne  forests,  and  collected  all  their  warlike  forces 
in  the  middle  of  their  domain,  there  to  await  their  enemy.  It  appears 
they  had  selected  their  ground  with  great  prudence,  for  Caesar  £a  not 
consider  it  even  advisable  to  follow  them  thus  far.    He  halted  only 
eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine^  devastated  with  fire 
and  sword  tne  vicinity  of  the  Sieg,  where  the  Sigambri  then  dwelt, 
and  then  returned  across  the  river.     To  the  Ubi,  who  upon  this 
occasion  had  been  his  faithful  adherents,  he  gave  the  name  of  Roman 
allies. 

But  the  Suevi  had  so  little  fear  of  the  Romans,  that  they  shortly 
af^rwards  sent  assistance  to  the  Treviri  against  tiliem.  Caesar  then 
determined  to  cross  the  Rhine  a  second  time.  He  built  a  second 
bridge  a  little  above  the  former  place  (according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  near  Neuwied^  but  scarcely  placed  a  foot  in  Germany,  for  the 
Suevi  had  made  their  arrangements  this  time  as  prudently  as  before. 
According  to  the  connexion  of  events,  and  of  the  locality  where 
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Csesar  crossed  the  Khine,  those  whom  he  called  Suevi  must  have 
been  the  Chatti,  and  these  either  then  have  belonged  to  the  Suevic 
confederation,  or  Caesar,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  German  relations, 
has  included  them  as  such. 

After  this  period  Caesar  didnot  again  pass  into  Germany,  but  he  had 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Germans,  as  being  such  strong  and 
valiant  men,  that  he  endeavoured  to  raise  troops  from  among  them  to 
serve  in  his  legions.  This  was  easy  to  him  amongst  such  a  brave 
people,  where  mere  were  always  bold  men  ready  to  go  forth  for  pay, 
booty,  and  the  love  of  war.  Caesar  was  likewise  a  hero  who  well  un- 
derstood how  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  warriors ;  he  led  them  always  to 
victory.  German  subsidies  helped  him  henceforth  to  win  his  battles, 
and  at  JFIuarsalus,  where  he  fought  the  last  battle  against  Pompey ,  and 
where  it  was  decided  which  of  the  two  should  rule  the  world,  they 
Rfibided  him  important  aid.  After  the  battle  had  been  hard  fought, 
Pompey  despatched  his  cavalry  against  the  enemy,  that  they  might 
give  decision  to  the  battle;  but  these  horsemen  were  chiefly  proud 
Aornan  youths,  of  the  superior  classes,  who  idly  thought  they  could 
not  be  defeated.  Caesar  then  gave  command  to  his  German  infantry 
to  drive  back  the  cavalry,  and  called  out  to  them :  "  Comrades,  strike 
only  at  the  face !"  He  well  knew  that  the  vain  youths  of  the  metro- 
polis preferred  their  smooth  faces  to  scars.  And  the  Germans,  who 
were  sufficiently  tall  and  strong,  rushed  against  the  cavaliers  as  if  they 
were  themselves  mounted,  and  not  on  foot,  and  frightened  them 
so  much  that  they  speedily  took  to  flight.  Thus  the  day  was 
bythemwonforCsesar.  Henceforward,  there  were  constantly  German 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  service,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  even 
formed  of  them  their  body-guard. 

Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  as  he  was  about  to  make  himself  sole 
master  of  Rome;  but  the  Romans  were  no  longer  worthy  of  being 
a  firee  people;  they  therefore  speedily  fell  into  tne  hands  of  masters 
who  were  worse  than  Caesar.  The  first  among  them  was  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  whose  reign  lasted  from  the  year  30  B.  c  to  the  year 

14  A.  D. 

During  this  time  the  Romans  had  subjected  a  greater  portion  of 
the  &en  imown  earth.  Of  Europe,  besides  Italy,  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, Hispania,  and  Gaul,  were  also  subject  to  them;  with  that  they 
were  not  however  satisfied,  but  coveted  other  countries  which  lay 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine;  for  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  the  Romans  knew  no  limits,  and  no  doubt  it  appeared  very  desir- 
able to  them  to  gain  dominion  over  the  powerful  men  of  the  German 
race  according  to  their  own  will,  and  to  K>rm  the  Jlatcer  of  their  armies 
from  theb  ranks,  and  by  their  aid  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
obedience.  They  at  first  attacked  those  tribes  which  dwelt  upon  the 
ades  of  ihe  Alps  towards  Germany,  in  the  mountains  of  Gmubiinden, 
the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg,  and  Austria:  wild  tribes,  partly  of  Gallic  and 
partly  of  unknown  origin,  who  could  not  resist  the  superiority  of  the 
Bomans,  and  who  were  not  only  conquered,  but  exterminated  or 
sold  as  slaves.    This  contest  was  concluded  in  the  year  15  B.  C. 
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Henceforward  the  river  Danube  was  on  thifl  side  the  botmdaiy  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Germans.  From  the  other  ade,  however^ 
the  river  Rhine  was  no  longer  to  remain  so,  and  Augustus  therefore^ 
sent  his  step-son,  Claudius  Drusus,  to  Graul,  to  attack  the  Grermans 
in  their  own  country,  and  he  was  certainly  a  hero  competent  to  ao- 
colnplish  what  was  great. 

Drusus  imdertook  four  campaigns  in  Germany,  in  the  years  12 
— 9  B.  0.  He  warred  with  tne  Suevi,  Chatti,  Sigambxi,  Usipeti, 
Tenchteri,  Brukteri,  and  Cherusd.  He  passed  on  from  the  lower 
Rhine  to  the  rivers  Lippe  and  Ems,  as  far  as  the  Weser, 
and  in  his  fourth  incursion  advanced  even  to  the  Elbe.  But  hia 
irruptions  were  no  conquests.  The  Germans  well  understood  how 
to  conduct  war  against  such  an  enemv.  They  retreated  firom  their 
isolated  dwellings  into  the  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  road  he  took, 
destroyed  the  supplies  they  could  not  take  with  them,  placed  their 
&milies  in  safety,  and  stayed  there  until  the  autumn.  The  Romans 
were  then  obliged  once  again  to  return,  as  they  cotdd  not  winter  in 
the  desert  country,  from  the  deficiency  of  provisions ;  and  that  was  the 
moment  the  Germans  had  awaited  with  unpatience.  They  now  an* 
noyed  the  enemy  at  every  step  he  took;  attacked  solitary  troops, 
rushing  upon  them  suddenly  from  the  forests,  in  the  most  dan- 
serous  places,  destroyed  the  wearied  stragglers,  seized  upon  their 
bag^ge  and  allowed  them  no  rest  either  bj  night  or  day;  and  thus 
the  Komans  never  returned  to  the  Rhine  without  conside^ble  loss. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  incursions  of  Drusus  into  Germany  gave 
him^  theiefore,  great  &me  among  the  Romans,  but  did  little  haim  to 
the  Germans.  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  they  dwelt  quietly 
in  the  places  which  the  enemy  had  again  quitted.  But  Drusus  would 
certainly  have  found  at  last  tne  means  of  establishii^  his  dominion  in 
Lower  Germany  had  he  lived  longer.  He  had  made  one  commence- 
ment towards  it  abeady.  He  built  strong  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  into  the  Rhine  and  the  North  Sea,  that  he  might 
retain  in  his  power  all  their  navigation;  thus  being  enabled  to  convey 
into  the  coimtry  a  portion  of  his  army  with  greater  security  upon  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels,  and  to  transport  their  provisions  convemently 
after.  For  this  purpose  he  also  commenced  a  canal,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Drusus  ditch  (and  is  still  called  the  Drusus  Y aart)  and 
united  the  Rhine  between  Doesberg  and  Isselort  with  the  IsseL  By 
means  of  this  canal  the  Rhine  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Zuider  Zee,  the  Fkvum  ostium  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Romans  hence- 
forth, by  means  of  this  outlet,  were  enabled  to  have  communication 
with  the  North  Sea  from  all  their  holds  upon  the  Rhine.  Drusus 
himself  took  this  mode  of  uniting  himself  with  the  Friesi,  and  of  reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Ems  by  sea,  and  where  he  likewise  built  a  fort, 
probably  opposite  to  the  present  Emden.  On  the  Rhine  he  built  as 
many  as  fifty  of  these  forts,  strongly  fortified,  especially  Bonn  and 
Mentz,  the  last  upon  the  border-limits  against  the  Suevi,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  bridges  and  flotillas  for  their  defence;  and  upon 
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the  Taunus  mountains,  on  the  heights  near  the  present  Homburg,  he 
built  the  fort  Arctaunum,  intended  against  the  Chatti.  Had  he, 
therefore,  from  year  to  year  advanced  more  and  more  with  such  for- 
tresses into  Grermany,  and  so  at  last  have  prevented  his  beinff  obliged 
to  quit  the  land  again  in  autumn,  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  their  language  and  manners  might, 
perhaps,  have  maintained  a  firm  ^und  in  Germany.  But  his  course 
was  already  stopped  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  impeUent  irruptions. 

We  will  here  give  a  brief  sketch  of  these  incursions.  The  first  he 
made  was  after  his  legate  had  revenged  himself  upon  the  Sigambri 
for  the  defeat  of  LoUius,  with  his  fleet  down  the  Rhine,  through  his 
canal  and  the  Zuider  Zee  into  the  Northern  Sea,  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems.  The  Friesi  were  aUies;  however,  the  Brukteri  had  col- 
lected a  fleet  in  the  Ems  and  opposed  him,  but  they  were  beaten.  Here 
Drusus  built  his  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  continued 
his  course  along  the  Oldenburg  coast,  as  far  as  the  afflux  of  the  Yade, 
where  his  ships  got  stranded,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Friesi  and  the 
flood  were  set  afloat  again.  The  wmter,  however,  obliged  him  to 
return. 

In  the  second  campaign  Drusus  gained  the  shore  across  the  Lippe, 
as  &r  as  the  Weser,  m  the  vicinity  of  HSxter;  but  a  revolt  of  the 
tribes  in  his  rear  forced  him  to  make  a  retreat,  when  he  found  him- 
self soddenlj  surrounded  near  Arbalo  by  the  Germans.  Their  too  great 
confidence  ingaining  a  victory,  which  misled  them  to  make  an  irre- 
gular attack,  as  well  as  their  thirst  for  booty,  were  the  means  of  his 
rescue.  He  built  here,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aliso  and  Lippe,  the 
fort  or  casde  AKso^y  in  order  to  have  a  point  (Tappui  for  his  incursions 
against  the  tribes  on  the  Weser. 

The  third  campaign  he  made  was  against  the  Chatti,  who,  pre- 
viously peaceable,  had  now  united  with  the  Sigambri  against  him, 
because  he  had  built  opposite  to  them  the  fort  upon  the  Taunus 
mountains;  they  were  beaten  but  not  subdued. 

In  the  fourth  campaign  Drusus  advanced  from  th$  fort  on  the 
Taunus  mountains  into  the  land  of  the  Chatti,  beat  them,  as  well  as 
the  Marcomanni  imder  Marbodius,  and  forced  die  latter  to  retreat  far- 
ther eastwards.  These  attacked  the  Boiians  and  forced  them  to  yield. 
Thus  did  Drusus  himself  assist  in  causmg  the  Grermans  to  completely 
<lrive  before  them  the  Gallic  tribes,  and  to  extend  their  own  settle- 
ments. Upon  this  Drusus  turned  again  to  the  left  against  the 
Cherusci,  marched  on  across  the  mountains  to  the  Saale,  and  along 
this  river  downwards  as  &r  as  the  Elbe  (perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barby).  It  was  whilst  one  day  he  was  here  standing  alone  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  in  his  mind  was  not  yet  to  be  the  limits  of 
luB  progress,  that,  as  it  is  related,  a  supernatural  figure  in  the 
form  of  a  female,  appeared  before  him,  and  with  a  lofty,  threatening 
air,  addressed  him  thus:     '*  How  much  farther  wilt  thou  advance, 


*  Bespectmg  the  locality  of  Arbalo  and  Aliso,  see  the  Introduction. 
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insatiable  Drusus?  It  is  not  appointed  for  thee  to  behold  all  these 
coiintries.  Depart  hence !  the  term  of  thy  deeds  and  of  thy  life  is 
at  hand!" 

Whether  this  was  the  creation  of  his  imagination,  or  was  de- 
vised by  the  craft  of  one  of  the  prophetic  women  among  the  Ger- 
mans, mwardly  bemoaning  the  fate  of  her  country,  is  uncertain ; — 
suffice  it,  that  Drusus,  on  his  return,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  in  consequence. 

After  him  his  brother  Tiberius  commanded  the  l^ons  which 
were  opposed  to  the  Germans.  He  was  of  an  artful  and  deceptive  dis- 
position; and  besides  arms,  he  employed  other  and  worse  means 
against  them.  By  craft  he  caused  disputes  among  the  tribes,  and 
by  want  of  faith  he  led  them  into  ruin.  The  Sigambri  who  were 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  valiant  tribes  upon  the  Rhine,  he  could 
not  conquer  with  arms.  He  therefore  demanded  an  embassy  from 
them  to  him  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  ho  said;  and  as  the  princes  and 
leaders  came  in  great  numbers,  he  caused  them  to  be  taken  prisoners 
and  dispersed  among  the  GaUic  cities,  transplanting  also  of  the 
tribe,  wnich  was  thus  robbed  of  its  chieftains,  40,000  towards  the 
estuaries  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Issel.*  The  princes,  however,  to 
whom  life  among  a  strange  people  was  an  insupportable  burden,  and 
who  would  not,  that  on  their  account,  their  people  should  be  with- 
held from  a  retributive  war  against  the  Romans,  killed  themselves. 

By  such  means,  indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  hold  in  trammels 
those  districts  which  bordered  on  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  strong  forts  {)laced  there, 
and  of  the  frontier  walls  or  land  defences  (JimUes\  which  enclosed 
the  occupied  country,  the  north-western  portion  of  Germany 
as  far  nearly  as  the  Weser,  appeared  even  alreaay  subdued,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  Roman  province.  Domitius  jEnobarbus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subsequent  Emperor  Nero,  who  held  the  command  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  pressed  forward,  even 
across  the  Elbe.  No  one  hitherto  had  been  so  far.  He  also  built  a 
road  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems,  called  pontes  hmgi^  namely 
dykes  and  morass  bridges,  which  led  from  vetera  castra^  near  Wesel, 
onwards  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ems,  over  moors  and  marshes. 

When  Tiberius  came  a  second  time  to  Germany,  about  the  year 
3  A.  D.,  he  completely  subdued  a  recent  rebellion  among  the  lower 
German  tribes,  embarked  upon  theocean,  andsailingas  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  fought  with  the  Longobardi,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  among  tne  quieted  tribes  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Lippe, 
probably  near  the  fort  AUso.  Henceforth  this  place  was  the 
point  whence  the  Romans  directed  all  their  undertakings  against 
the  middle  of  Germany,  upon  the  frontiers  of  which  they  had 

*  This  transplantation  of  the  Sigambri,  by  which  Tiberius  thought  to  extermi- 
nate the  tribe,  only  produced  their  salvation;  for  from  these  new  settlements  arose 
afterwards  the  Issel-Franks,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks. 
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now  arrived;  and  with  the  nearest  tribe  therein,  the  Cherusdj 
they  had  juBt  formed  an  alliance  under  the  name  of  friendship 
and  confederation;  which  kind  of  tmion  had,  more  safely  than 
the  force  of  arms,  led  to  the  subjection  of  the  tribes.  The  internal 
organization  of  tlus  province  app^ed  to  be  a  task  possible  now  to  be 
put  into  operation.  But  under  this  great  oppression  of  their  country, 
the  courage  of  the  Germans  did  not  sleep ;  ior,  the  same  as  in  all  times, 
although  it  was  possible  to  bend  their  proud  spirit,  still  it  had  never 
yet  been  broken.  The  sources  of  their  aid  sprung  from  among  them- 
fldves. 

A  multitude  of  noble  Grerman  youths  had  by  a  variety  of  events  ar- 
rived at  Rome;  some  in  the  Roman  service,  others  as  deputies,  or  as 
hostages;  some  again  perhaps  from  ambition.  But  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world  they  beheld  neither  jgreatness  nor  freedom,  on  the  contrary, 
only  slavery,  which  carries  with  it  these  sins ;— meanness  by  the  side 
of  arrogance,  flattery,  dissipation,  enervation,  and  idleness.  To  be  ruled 
hj  su(£  masters  as  the  Romans  then  were,  seemed  to  them  the  most 
disgraceful  of  all  things.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  became 
acquainted  with  Roman  military  affairs,  their  art  of  government,  and 
theur  craft;  and  what  the  former  had  applied  to  the  oppression  of  theijc 
country,  they  determined  to  employ  tor  its  redemption. 

Marbodius,  a  noble  Suevian  of  the  frontier  tnbe  of  the  Marco- 
manni,  was  a  youth  of  this  stamp.  The  Romans  describe  him  as  tall 
and  stately,  self-willed  in  disposition,  and  more  by  birth  than  intel- 
lect a  baroarian,  which  name  they  in  their  pride  gave  to  all  who  were 
not  Romans  or  Greeks.  He  had  been  s^nt  youn^  to  Rome,  and  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  he  was  particularly  honoured. 
When  however,  he  nad  seen  sufficient  of  Rome,  he  returned  to 
his  own  ooimtry,  and  as  he  saw  that  they  could  not,  in  their  present 
settlements  upon  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  well  maintain  themselves 
gainst  the  great  power  of  the  Romans,  which  threatened  them  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Alps  from  the  side  of  the  Danube,  and,  since  the 
almost  completed  subjection  of  the  north  of  Germany,  menaced  them 
also  from  the  Maine,  ne  persuaded  his  people  to  quit  tneir  districts,  and 
to  wididraw  to  other  settlements  towards  the  cast.  The  Marcomanni, 
who,  by  their  warlike  constitution,  were  speedily  ready  and  resolved 
for  any  movement,  broke  up,  and  Marbodius  lea  them  to  Bohemia,  a 
country  well  defended  on  all  sides  by  mountains;  they  drove  hence 
the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Boji,  which  haa  for  generations  past  wandered 
thither,  subjected  many  tribes  around,  and  founded  a  great,  well- 
tegulated  Marcomannic  kingdom.  His  capital  was  Bubienum,  called 
also  Marobudum,  according  to  some  the  present  Prague,  according 
to  oAers  Budweis.  The  Hermunduri,  Longobardi,  and  Senoni,  the 
flower  of  the  Suevi,  became  dependent,  and  thus  his  power  extended 
&om  the  Danube  across  the  centre  of  Germany  to  the  Elbe^  Hence- 
forward he  addressed  the  Roman  emperors  not  humbly  as  one  sub- 
oidinate  and  weak,  but  as  their  equal. 

He  had  thus  far  conducted  his  affairs  laudably,  and  he  might  now 
^Te  become,  as  it  were,  a  frontier  defence  for  the  freedom  of  the 
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whole  of  Glennaiiy;  but  it  ahnoet  appears  as  if  he  had  leamt  too 
much  in  Rome.  He  had  acquired  the  love  of  dominion  also  fix)m  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  had  at  the  same  time  perceived  the  art  whereby 
the  exercise  of  power  over  men  otherwise  free  bom,  may  be  confirmed. 
He  maintained  a  body  ^uard,  introduced  all  other  Koman  regula- 
tions, and  hitherto  no  smgle  individual  had  ever  practised  so  much 
authority  among  the  German  tribes.  His  army  consisted  of  70,000  in- 
fantry and  4000  cavalry,  andhe  kept  it  in  constant  practice  by  his  con- 
tinual wars  with  his  neighbours,  so  thatitcould  be  well  seen  thathe  was 
preparing  it  for  still  greater  purposes.  This,  however,  constituted  the 
condemnable  and  distinctive  feature  in  his  character,  whence,  in  truth, 
he  cannot  be  called  a  great  man;  inasmuch  as  all  this  was  aooom- 

}>lished,  not  for  the  fireeaom  and  happiness  of  his  people,  but  soldy 
or  himself,  and  in  order  that  he  mieht  alone  be  called  great  ana 
powerful,  and  become  honoured  and  teared. 

He  had  already  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  Romans,  that  Tiberius, 
the  son  of  the  emperor,  in  the  year  7  A.  B.,  advanced  against  him  with 
a  large  army.  He  intended  to  attack  him  bom  two  sides  with 
twenty-two  legions,  and  he  was  already  in  full  march,  when  intelli- 
gence reached  him  that  a  great  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia,  and  Blyria,  and  that  all  ihe  tribes  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Danube  and  among  the 
mountains,  had  conspired  against  the  Romans,  and  had  collected  an 
army  of  200,000  infantry  and  9000  calvary,  with  which  they  were 
determined  to  invade  Italy.  Fright  and  terror  seized  upon  all  in 
Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Augustus  exclaimed  in  the  senate,  ^^  Ten 
days  hence  the  enemy  nmy  be  within  sight  of  Rome  I" 

jUberius  immediately  concluded  a  peace  with  Marbodius,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  latter,  and  hastened  with  his  whole  army 
against  the  Pannonian  tribes;  and,  after  three  years  of  the  most  ob- 
durate war,  he  succeeded  in  diverting  the  great  danger,  and  brought 
these  tribes  again  imder  the  dominion  of  his  father.  The  latter  re- 
joiced,  however,  but  little  in  this  good  fortune;  for,  on  another  side 
of  his  empire,  the  Germans  had  caused  him  the  greatest  loss,  and 
had  involved  him  in  calamities  the  most  serious  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced during  his  whole  life. 
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The  campaigns  and  forts  of  Drusus,  and  the  crafty,  cunningly- 
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deriaed  arts  of  Tiberius,  had  effected  so  much  in  Lower  Germany, 
as  we  bave  above  seen,  that  as  far  as  the  Weser,  no  armed  tribe  any 
loDfer  openly  opposed  the  Romans.  All  was  bowed  down,  the  unions 
of  the  tnbes  were  sundered,  and  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading 
men  bad  been  poisoned  by  the  seductions  of  the  Komans.  They 
already  began  to  appear  a  mffeient  race  of  men,  habit  and  intercourse 
with  the  strangers  commenced  already  to  obliterate  their  national 
manners.  Markets  sprang  up  and  were  established  around  the  Ro- 
man camps,  and  enticed  the  Germans  to  purchase  and  barter.  Even 
the  earth  and  heavens,  says  a  Roman  writer,  appeared  to  be  more  gentle 
and  mild,  for  the  forests  had  become  penetrated  and  passable,  and 
bridges  and  dykes  were  built  across  the  morasses;  Three  complete 
legions,  the  best  of  the  Roman  army,  kept  guard  in  the  numerous  forts 
and  camps,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  lofty  forests  of  oak,  a  Roman  Praetor- 
sliip  was  established,  together  with  Koman  laws,  legal  institutions, 
ana  appointed  functionaries.  The  Roman  governor,  Sentiut  Satur- 
noncf,  who  was  in  Germany  in  the  year  5  or  6  A.  D.,  contributed 
much  to  these  changes ;  he  was  a  man  wno  united  old  Roman  honesty 
ivith  affiibility.  £&  took  pleasure  in  feats  and  enjoyments,  and  im- 
parted to  the  Germans  a  greater  love  for  the  refined  mode  of  life 
among  the  Romans.  QuintiUus  Varus  succeeded  him  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  6 ;  a  man  of  a  weak  mind,  who  was  more  adapted  for  the 
occupations  of  peace  than  of  war,  and  besides  which,  was  addicted 
to  avarice.  For  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  entered  the  rich  pro- 
^ijce  of  SjTiia,  where  he  had  just  been  governor,  a  poor  man;  but 
when  he  quitted  it,  he  himself  had  become  rich  and  had  left  the 
province  itself  poor.  The  Germans,  to  this  weak-minded  man,  ap- 
peared thoroughly  subjected,  because  they  were  tranquil,  and  he  en- 
deavoured  to  fix  slavery  among  them  by  those  gentle  but  effective 
oieans,  which  are  more  pernicious  and  destructive  than  the  power  of 
the  Bword,  because  they  assume  an  innocent  garb.  He  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  Germans,  as  among  Romans;  decided  upon  the 
fieedom  and  property  of  Germans,  and  the  Roman  lawyers,  instead 
of  the  straightforward  and  simple  German  custom,  sought  to  intro- 
<Iuoe  the  sia>tle  and  perplexing  arts  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  K  it . 
be  desired  to  £x  within  the  heart  of  a  nation,  a  secretly  devouring 
ffid  destructive  worm,  which  shall  gradually  reduce  it  to  that  state 
of  degradation  that  it  becomes  careless  to  all  magnanimous  ideas,  the 
W  of  country  and  compatriots — substituting  instead,  the  more  de- 
basing, petty,  selfish  considerations — it  is  only  necessary  to  imbue  it 
vith  a  love  of  law  and  disputation,  that  all  may  become  embittered 

r*  St  each  other,  and  that  eveiy  one  shall  know  nothing  greater 
his  own  advantage.  And  as  all  iudicial  proceedings  were  con- 
<lacted  in  the  Roman  hnguage,  it  was  likewise  intended  thus  to  intro- 
^Qoe  and  establish  that  ton^e  among  the  Germans.  For,  in  order 
V)  thoroughly  annihilate  the  idiocrasy,  freedom,  and  independent 
Wings  of  a  people,  and  to  mould  it  into  an  entirely  new  form,  it 
»only  necessary  to  deprive  it  likewise  of  its  peculiar  hereditary 
poaseiion— iti  mother  tongue. 
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Varus,  however,  had  much  miscalculated  when  he  supposed  tlie 
rude  Germans  were  insensible  to  these  cunning  arts.  The  understand- 
ing of  imcultivated  nations  is  keenly  aUve  to  those  who  wish  to  en- 
close them  within  nets,  and  the  Germans  were  supplied  by  nature 
with  ahealthy  mind  andgood  discernment.  They  quickly  perceived  the 
source  and  central  point  of  ruin,  and  they  were  beyond  all  things  filled 
with  inward  rage  at  the  view  of  the  lictors*  rods  or  fasces  of  the  Koman 
governor,  whicn  were  the  attributes  of  his  power  of  awarding  corpo- 
real punishment,  or  even  death  itself.  Nothing  was  more  degrading  to 
the  free  German  than  corporeal  punishment,  the  disgrace  of  the  most 
abject  slavery;  and  the  power  of  punishing  with  death,  they  did  not 
even  allow  to  their  own  princes,  but  conceded  it  to  the  divinity 
alone,  who  proclaimed  the  sentence  through  the  voice  of  his  priests. 

Their  wrath,  however,  durst  not  give  itself  utterance,  but  it  re- 
mained long  concealed  in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  for  there  was  no 
one  near,  who  with  a  bold  mind  could  collect  and  fan  the  glimmering 
sparks  into  a  broad  flame.  But  it  was  Rome  itself  that  was  chosen  to 
nurture  and  bring  up  to  maturity  the  saviour  of  German  freedom. 
This  was  ArmirUus,  (whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Hermann)  the 
son  of  Seffimer,  prince  of  the  Cherusci ;  a  youth  of  vahant  heart  and 
arm,  of  a  clear,  quick  mind,  whose  eyes  proclaimed  the  fire  of  his  soul. 
By  distinguished  miUtary  service  he  had  acquired  the  right  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  knight,  and  had  returned  to  his 
country  well  instructed  and  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
He  here  perceived  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  was  being  prepared 
for  his  native  country;  and  his  mind  pondered  upon  the  great  means 
of  remedy.  He  speedily  discovered  a  similar  feeling  to  reign  among 
the  noblest  of  the  Cherusci  and  the  neighbouring  tnbes;  his  inflam- 
ing word  inspired  their  courage;" they  prepared  the  grand  blow  of 
deliverance,  and  in  order  to  destroy  the  Romans  the  more  securely, 
they  enticed  Varus  by  a  planned  rebelHon  to  the  frontiers — as  it 
is  related  by  the  Roman  writers — Etill  farther  away  fix)m  the  Rhine, 
into  the  depths  of  the  Teutoburger  forest,  which  flanked  the  districts 
towards  the  Weser. 

Varus,  however,  might  still  have  escaped  his  fate,  through 
treachery:  the  traitor  bemg  found  amongst  tne  Germans  themselves, 
in  the  person  of  Segestes,  a  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Segimer ;  whilst  he  was  envious  also  of  Arminius's  great  reputation,  and 
jealous  because  this  much  younger  man,  by  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  his  heroic  virtues,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  tribes  upon  him. 
Even  the  day  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy,  when  Varus 
had  collectea  the  princes  at  a  banquet,  Segestus  entreated  him  most 
earnestly  to  take  Arminius  prisoner  on  the  spot;  but  a  blind  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power,  concealed  from  the  governor  the  abyss  that 
yawned  beneath  his  feet.  He  advanced  still  deeper  into  the  forest 
which  covered  the  country  of  the  Weser,  and  the  princes  quitted 
him  with  the  promise  of  immediately  joining  him  "with  their  auxiliary 
troops.    They  came — their  plan  being  Avell  and  happily  laid— and  in 
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the  midst  of  the  Teutoburger  forest  (in  the  present  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmol),  where  there  are  on  all  sides  mountains  and  narrow  val- 
leys, they  met  him.  Nowhere  around  was  a  beaten  path  visible,  no- 
thing but  athickly  ertown  and  impenetrable  wood.  Trees  were  obliged 
to  benewn,  pits  and  morasses  filled  up,  and  bridges  built.  It  was  in  the 
stormy  autumn  season — the  month  of  September; — heavy  rains  had 
made  the  ground  slippery  and  every  step  unsafe,  Avhilst  the  tempest 
roared  at  the  sunmiits  of  the  oaks,  whence  the  tutelary  deities  of 
the  country  seemed  wrathfully  to  threaten.  Warriors,  beasts  of 
burden,  loaded  with  baggage  and  munition,  all  passed  heedlessly  on, 
as  in  perfect  security. 

Amidst  these  terrors  of  nature,  appeared  suddenly,  on  all  sides, 
occupying  the  heights,  the  Germans  as  foes,  hurling  forth  their 
destructive  weapons  against  the  compressed  masses  of  Romans. 
These  could  but  little  defend  themselves  in  their  heavy  armour,  upon 
a  slippery  ground,  and  with  arms  which  were  spoilt  for  use  by  the 
eontmuea  rain.  They,  however^  continued  their  course  under  con- 
tinual attacks,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  spot  where  a  camp 
might  be  constructed.  Fatigued  as  all  were,  they  nevertheless 
exerted  their  utmost  powers  to  raise  defences  whicn  should  keep 
the  enemy  off,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  at  least  one  quiet 
night,  were  it  even  to  be  tneir  last.  Thus  they  awaited  the  dawn 
of  day  between  hope  and  fear.  In  the  morning  every  thing  unne- 
cessary was  burnt;  the  soldiers  were  thereby  made  lighter  for  battle, 
and  the  baggage  was  also  diminished ;  this,  together  with  the  women 
and  children,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  with  the  expe- 
dition (as  no  war  had  been  anticipated),  they  placed  in  their  centre, 
and  commenced  their  retreat,  probably  in  the  direction  of  their  fort 
^imo.    Their  fate  seemed  to  brighten;  they  came  to  a  more  open 

n,  where  they  could  muster  and  regulate  their  ranks,  and  where 
rermans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them;  but  this  yas  to  be  no 
lesdng-place  for  them,  they  were  to  resume  their  march  forward,  and 
the  temfic  forest  once  more  received  them.  The  enemy  renewed 
and  increased  his  attacks;  the  tempest  still  continued,  at  which  the 
Germans  exclaimed  as  thev  pursued  the  Romans:  '^  Behold  this  is 
dome  by  our  God,  who  wiu  this  day  revenge  our  wrongs  upon  our 
enemies."  Many  of  the  most  vaUant  Romans  sank  beneath  their 
wrathful,  and  unceasingly  emboldened  attacks. 

In  this  desperate  position  night  appeared  a  second  time,  and  they 
a^ain  endeavoured  to  construct  defences.  But  the  attacking  enemy, 
with  his  cries  of  victory,  left  them  no  time,  and  then,  when  heaven 
and  earth  seemed  to  oppose  them,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  salva- 
ti<m,  the  courage  of  tne  bravest  sank.  Varus,  seeing  now  that  all 
was  lost,  and  naving  already  received  several  wounds,  cast  himself 

ra  his  sword;  manj^  of  the  leaders  followed  his  example,  whilst 
whole  army  was  either  made  prisoners  or  kiUed,  very  few  escap- 
ing. This  last  battle  took  place,  according  to  the  most  recent  re- 
settches,  very  jwrobably  between  the  present  Horn  and  Lippe  spring. 
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on  the  southern  borders  of  the  lippe*  Thus  was  annihilated  the 
finest  and  most  valiant  of  all  the  Roman  armies,  with  the  auadliaiies, 
40,000  men  strong.  This  was  the  hour  of  the  heavy  retaliation  that 
was  to  be  expected  upon  some  such  day,  from  the  fury  of  a  severdy 
oppressed,  freedom-loving,  but  still  savage  people.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  prisoners  bled  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altars  of 
the  native  divinities,  others  who  retained  their  lives,  were  used 
for  the  most  degrading  services;  and  as  the  Romans  themselves  in- 
form us,  several  of  their  distinguished  countrymen,  to  whom  at  home, 
the  gates  of  entrance  into  the  senate  were  open,  concluded  their 
miserable  lives  as  the  herdsmen  of  German  flocks,  or  as  the  keepers  or 
porters  of  German  gates.  It  is  also  related,  how  embittered  the  Ger- 
mans showed  themselves  towards  the  Roman  judicial  functionaries, 
with  the  feeling,  as  it  were,  that  it  was  bjr  their  arts  that  the  greatest 
danger  was  prepared  against  freedom  and  independence ;  and  mrther , 
that  a  German  tore  out  the  tongue  of  one  of  these  fimctionaries 
with  the  caustic  words,  "  Now  cease  hissing,  adder  I"  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  great  Grerman  battle  of  freedom,  according  to  the  re- 
lation of  our  enemies  themselves.  In  what  a  different  hsht  should 
we  not  behold  it,  had  we  the  testimony  thereupon  of  even  one 
German  historian  I 

But  the  opinion  of  all  is  unanimous  and  fixed,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  confession  of  the  Romans  themselves,  that  our  fiitherland 
owes  its  freedom  to  this  great  victory  in  the  Teutoburger  forest,  and 
we,  the  descendants  of  those  races,  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  un- 
mixed German  blood  which  flows  in  our  veins,  and  for  the  pure 
German  sounds  pronounced  by  our  tongue.  But  in  Rome  tnere 
was  universal  alarm  and  mourning;  whilst  the  Germans  were  full 
of  rejoicing,  and,  storming  the  forts  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,t 
cleared  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
was  beside  himself;  in  his  fury  he  struck  his  head  against  the  waU, 
and  constantly  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  Varus,  Varus,  restore  me  my  le- 
gions !"  For  some  months  he  allowed  lus  beard  and  hair  to  grow, 
the  guards  of  the  city  were  doubled,  and  that  no  riot  might  occur,  the 
Germans  were  despatched  from  Rome,  and  even  the  German  body- 
guard was  conveyed  across  the  sea  into  the  islands.  At  last  Augustus 
vowed  great  festivals  to  his  god  Jupiter,  "  Should  his  empire  attain 
a  more  flourishing  state."— Thus  did  it  happen  in  the  Cimbrian  war. 

In  order  to  meet  the  more  extensive  incursions  of  the  Germans 
which  were  now  expected  as  certain,  consequent  upon  this  victory, 
Tiberius  was  hastily  despatched  to  the  Rhine  with  a  rapidly  collected 
army;  to  his  astonishment,  however,  he  found  every  thing  quiet. 

*  The  three  days  of  battle  have  been  calculated  by  M.  Schmidt,  not  without  inge- 
nuity,  to  haye  taken  place  about  the  9  th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September. 

t  Aliio  held  out  the  longest.  It  waa  bo  strong,  that  the  Gennans,  being  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  besieging  and  the  necessaiy  instruments,  could  not  con- 
quer it  by  force.  They  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  famine;  but  the  Boman  garrison, 
managed,  in  an  unwatched  moment,  by  a  ruu  de  guerre,  to  slip  out,  and,  alUiough 
with  loss,  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Khine. 
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The  Gtennans  did  not  desire  conquest,  they  wished  only  to  protect 
their  freedonii  and  according  to  the  very  nature  of  their  alliance, 
after  the  danger  was  removed  each  returned  to  his  home.  Tiberius 
held  the  ▼aciTlating  Graul  in  obedience,  and  passed  again  across  the 
Rhine  but  without  nroceeding  very  far  into  the  country,  and  as  in  a 
few  years  afterwarorhe  succeed  Augustus  in  the  empire,  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  nephew,  Cfemumicusy  the  son  of  Drusus,  the  management 
of  the  war  against  the  Grermans. 

Ocrmanicus,  a  young  and  ardent  hero,  had  before  his  mind  the 
CTeat  example  of  his  fawer,  and  he  resolved  to  revenge  the  defeat  of 
Varus.  He  undertook  three  grand  campaigns  in  lower  Grcrmany, 
in  the  same  districts  where  war  had  previoiislyraged  on  the  Lippe, 
and  from  the  sea  up  the  Ems  towmls  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
Gennany  was  now  again  menaced  with  fresh  danger,  for  Germanicus 
was  a  warrior  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome.  But  equally  as 
Anninius  had  obtained  victory  over  bad  leaders,  so  did  he  now  with 
80  much  CTs£t  and  valour  resist  those  better  chiefs  who  advanced 
with  lai^  armies,  that  although  he  was  not  always  victorious  in  his 
battles,  he  obliged  his  opponent  at  the  end  of  every  campaign  to 
withdraw  to  his  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  And  thus,  on  these  occa* 
sions,  he  did  not  less  for  the  freedom  of  his  fatherland  than  he  had 
previously  done  in  the  annihilation  of  the  legions  of  Varus. 

Germanicus  made  his  first  campaign  in  the  year  14  A.  D.,  with 
12,000  Romans  and  a  multitude  of  allies  from  the  Rhine,  where 
Biiderich  and  Wesel  now  lie,  through  the  Gsesarcan  forest  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Marsi,  and  fell  craftily  fix>m  several  sides  upon  the  un- 
prepared enemy  (who,  thinking  themselves  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
were  at  the  tame  celebrating  a  great  festival),  and  destroy^  the 
country  for  fifty  miles  around  with  fire  and  sword.  No  a^e,  no 
sex  were  spared,  and  a  widely  celebrated  temple — that  of  Taufana — 
(according  to  some  in  Tecklenburg,  according  to  others  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  present  Munster)  was  destroyed.  He  did  not  press 
&rther  into  Lower  Germany,  for  now  the  ferukteri,  the  Tubanti, 
and  Uapeti,  speedily  collected  themselves  to  revenge  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  fiiends.  The  retreat  of  the  Romans  was  not  unac- 
companied by  difficulties.  It  was  only  by  prudence  and  strict 
order  that  Germanicus  led  his  legions  successiully  back  across  the 
Rhine. 

In  the  following  year,  afler  he  had  first  attacked  the  Chatti,  who 
had  joined  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  under  Arminius,  he  rescued 
Segestes,  who  was  hated  by  his  own  tribe,  and  who  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  and  rescue  from  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  The  feud 
between  the  two  hostile  houses  had  again  broke  out.  Arminius,  who 
loved  Thusnclda,  third  daughter  of  Segestes,  and  whom  the  fitther  re- 
fused to  give  to  him  in  marriage,  had  eloped  with,  and  made  her  his 
wife.  Ifcr  father,  liowever,  recaptured  her,  and  brought  her  back  to 
kis  castle.  Here  he  was  besieged  oy  Arminius,  in  order  to  recover  his 
^;  but  Germanicus  meantime  delivered  Segestes,  and  upon  this 
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occasion  he  took  prisoner  Arminius^s  consort,  Thusnelda,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Rome.  But  she  never  forgot  her  husband  or  her  high 
rank,  and  in  her  sentiments  she  fortunately  more  resembled  him  than 
her  father.  Segestes,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  now  found  a  pro- 
tector, addressed  the  Romans  in  the  same  sense  as  at  all  times  is  usual 
from  such  as  have  betrayed  their  country :  "  ThVis  not  the  first  day 
of  my  fidelity  and  constancy  towards  the  Roman  people !"— he  ex- 
claimed :  **  Smce  I  was  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  divme  Augustus, 
I  have,  in  the  selection  of  my  fiiends  and  enemies,  had  solely  your 
advantage  in  view;  not  from  hatred  towards  my  country —  for 
traitors  are  hateful  to  those  to  whom  they  twin — ^but  from  uie  con- 
viction that  the  same  thing  is  beneficial  to  both  Romans  and  Grer- 
mans,  and  because  I  prefer  peace  to  war,  the  old  order  of  things 
to  the  new,  and  tranquillity  to  turmoil.  And  now  that  I  am  with 
you,  I  can  become  to  the  German  people  a  useful  advocate — should 
they  choose  repentance  instead  of  ruin." 

Thus  spoke  Segestes.  Augustus  promised  him  protection,  and  se- 
lected a  dwelling  for  him  on  the  Rhine.  Arminius,  however,  felt 
the  most  violent  rage  and  indignation,  and  above  all  it  pained  him 
most  deeply  to  think,  that  the  child  with  which  his  consort  was 
pregnant,  must  first  behold  the  light  of  day  in  slavery  amon^ 
the  Romans.  Acting  upon  these  feelings,  he  forthwith  traversea 
the  land  of  the  Cherusci,  summoning  them  all  to  the  war  against 
Segestes,  and  against  the  Romans.  His  words  are  rife  with  the 
most  bitter  energy:  "The  noble  father!  the  great  leader!  the 
vaUant  army !"  he  exclaimed,  ironically, "  who  all  combined  together 
to  carry  oiF  a  weak  woman !  Before  me  three  legions,  and  as  many 
leaders  have  fallen;  /  do  not  conduct  war  by  treachery  and  against 
pregnant  women,  but  openly  against  the  armed;  and  in  our  Grerman 
groves  are  now  to  be  seen  the  Roman  banners  which  I  have  there 
consecrated  to  our  native  divinities.  Let  Segestes  continue  to 
dwell  upon  the  subjected  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Let  him  there  ob- 
tain the  priestly  dignity  for  his  son;  but  let  him  know  that  the 
Germans  will  never  forgive  him,  or  forget  that  they  have  seen  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  the  Roman  fasces  and  the  Roman 
toga.  If,  therefore,  my  countrymen,  your  iatherland  and  fa- 
milies, and  our  ancient  German  manners  are  dearer  to  you  than  alien 
rulers  and  their  followers,  then  join  Arminius,  who  will  lead  you  to 
glory  and  freedom,  rather  than  obey  Segestes,  who  wiU  only  con- 
duct you  to  disgrace  and  slavery !" 

By  such  fiery  language  he  excited  and  collected  together  the 
Cherusci  and  allied  trib^,  and  at  their  head  appeared  at  his  side 
his  uncle,  Inguiomar,  as  the  Romans  call  him,  who  stood  in  great 
respect  and  esteem  among  the  j>eople. 

Germanicus  had  already  retired  with  his  legions  to  the  Rhine; 
upon  receiving  intelligence,  however,  of  this  fresh  and  great  rising 
of  the  German  tribes,  ne  resolved  upon  another  expedition  that  same 
year  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  an  attack  upon  the  Rhine. 
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In  order  to  pass  more  lapidly,  and  from  several  sides  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  enemy,  he,  according  to  his  father's  example, 
led  a  portion  of  his  army  by  sea  to  the  estuary  of  the  Ems;  two 
other  divisions  imder  C<Bcina  and  Pedo  advanced  from  the  Rhine 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  thus  the  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  the  flotilla  met  together  in  Westphalia.     Unfortunately  the 
Romans  were  not  without  German  auxiliaries;  they  had  Batavian 
cavalry  with  them — and  besides  these,  troops  from  the  Tyrol  and 
Salzburg,  as  also  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     The  country 
that  lay  between  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe  was  devastated;  the  Bruk- 
teri  destroyed  their  own  country  themselves,  that  a  waste  might  lie  be- 
fore the  Romans;  but  the  latter  pressed  onward,  re-captured  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  Brukteri  the  ea^le  of  the  (19th)  legion,  which  the 
latter  had  taken  in  the  battle,  with  Varus,  and  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Teutoburger  forest,  where  Varus  had  been  de- 
stroyed.    Germanicus  glowed  with  the  desire  to  show  the  last 
honour  to  the  fidlen  leader  and  his  army;  he  sent  Coecina  forward 
to  inspect  the  mountains  and  passes,  and  to  lay  bridges  and  dams 
over  the  deceptive  morasses;  and  then  he  himself  advanced  and 
marched  over  the  melancholy  scene,   ghastly  and  terrific  in  its 
appearance  as  well  as  in  its  associations.    The  vestiges  of  the  first 
camp  of  Varus  might  still  be  recognised  by  the  larger  circuit  of 
ground,  capable  of  containing  three  complete  legions;  the  second 
encampment  was  smaller,  the  wall  half  demolished,  and  the  trench 
filled  up  and  level.    It  was  perceptible  that  the  last  remnant  of  the 
army  had  encamped  itself  there  until  they  were  at  length  overpowered. 
In  the  middle  of  the  plain  heaps  of  whitening  bones,  the  remains  of 
the  vanquished  army,  lay  strewed  around,  and  beside  them  were 
scattered  about  the  fragments  of  lances,  the  bones  of  horses,  and 
even  heads  transfixed  to  the  trunks  of  trees.    In  the  neighbouring 
noves  the  altars  still  remained,  upon  which  the  commanders  and  most 
disdximiished  leaders  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods.   And  some  few, 
who,  having  survived  the  battle  and  escaped  &om  slavery*  had  joined 
the  present  army,  pointed  out  here  a  spot  where  a  leader  fell,  there 
whero  an  eagle  was  seized — ^yonder  where  Varus  received  has  first 
wound,  and  finally,  where,  fiirther  on,  he  gave  himself  his  death 
blow. 

The  Roman  army  then,  in  the  sixth  year  after  this  defeat,  buried 
the  bones  of  the  three  legions  without  any  one  of  them  knowing 
whether  he  covered  with  eartli  the  remains  of  his  friend  or  enemy; 
the  commander  himself  planting  the  first  turf  upon  the  mound.  The 
army  now  advanced  with  increased  fuiy  against  the  enemy.  Armi- 
nius  had  well  understood  his  own  advantage,  and  retired  into  the 
fbiesta  and  morasses ;  and  when  the  Romans  incautiously  followed  him, 
he  broke  forth,  repulsed  the  cavalry,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the 
iniantry.  But  when  Germanicus  advanced  with  the  disciplinedle^ons, 
he  retired,  and  the  contest  remained  undecided.  The  results,  iiow- 
erer,  were  nevertheless  those  of  a  victory;  the  Romans  commenced 
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their  retreat :  CoBcina,  one  of  tlie  before-mentioned  leaders,  serving 
tinder  Grermanicus,  proceeded  with  four  legions  across  the  canntry 
towards  the  Rhine;  Vitellius,  another  leader,  marched  with  two  le- 
gions towards  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  Gteimanicus  himself  with 
tne  third  body,  embarked  upon  the  ships. 

The  road  taken  by  Ccocina  was  that  of  the  formerly  nodced  panieB 
lanffif  or  lon^  bridges,  a  narrow  dam  road  which  ran  across  immense 
morasses.  AU  around  were  gently  rising  wooded  heights;*  these 
heights  Arminius  now  occupied,  whence  ne  courageously  attacked 
the  Romans,  and  but  little  was  wanting  for  Goecina  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  Varus.  The  dams  and  bridges  had  become  so  ruined  with 
ajge,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  ihem,  whilst  at  the  same 
tune  a  camp  was  formed,  and  efforts  made  to  keep  the  enemy  off. 
Many  of  the  Romans  sank  into  the  morass,  for  the  Cherusci,  who 
knew  the  locality  well,  drove  them  to  the  most  dangerous  parts,  and 
as  these  people  were  accustomed  to  fight  amongst  bogs,  they,  by  their 
great  length  of  body,  and  their  monstrous  javelins  which  they  knew 
well  how  to  cast  from  a  distance,  brought  the  Romans  into  great  diffi- 
culties. Night  alone  saved  the  already  wavering  legions  from  the 
ruinous  battle.  But  the  Germans  even  then  indulgea  in  no  repose, 
for  the^  guided  the  courses  of  the  spring  which  rose  among  those 
hills,  direct  upon  the  Romans  encamped  Below. 

This  was  the  40th  year  that  Coecma  had  either  served  or  com- 
manded as  a  Roman  warrior;  to  him  the  chances  of  war  were  well 
known,  and  his  mind,  therefore,  continued  imalarmed  in  all  situa* 
tions.  He  accordingly  gave  his  orders,  and  with  presence  of  mind 
commanded  what  was  most  expedient  in  this  necessity.  The  night 
was  in  a  variety  of  ways  most  tumultuous.  The  Germans  with  their 
rejoicings  and  shouts  made  the  very  valleys  below  resound,  so  that 
even  the  ravines  re-echoed  with  them ;  among  the  Romans  there  were 
only  to  be  seen  isolated  small  fires,  and  here  and  there  was  heard  an 
abrupt  voice,  they  themselves  lying  dispersed  along  the  walls,  or 
sliding  about  the  tents,  more  because  they  were  sleepless,  than  that 
they  were  watchful.  Coedna  himself  was  alarmed  by  a  bad  dream. 
He  thought  he  saw  Varus  rise  spotted  with  blood,  from  the  morass, 
and  beckon  to  him;  but  the  Roman  did  not  follow  him,  and  when 
the  former  extended  his  hand  towards  him  he  struck  it  back. 

At  break  of  day  the  march  was  continued  as  Coecina  had  arranged 
it,  so  that  he  was  covered  by  two  legions  on  each  side.  They,  how- 
ever, quitted  their  position  upon  the  Germans  attacking  them  with 
renewed  fury,  led  dv  Arminius,  who  called  out  to  them^  "  Here, 
Varus !  here  are  the  lemons  already  conquered  by  a  like  fate !"  The 
battle  was  severe  and  anunated.  Coecinahimselffell  with  his  wounded 
horse,  and  must  have  been  destroyed  had  not  the  first  legion  thrown 
themsdves  before  him.    The  baggage  and  munition  fell  into  the  hands 

*  Probably  tbe  forest  heights  of  Mons  Quiua,  the  so-called  Baumberge,  between 
Horstmar,  Schapdetten,  and  Cmfeld,  where  the  sources  of  the  Aa,  Stewer,  Berckel, 
and  Benralnyiuetf  are  fbund. 
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of  the  enem^,  and  the  loes  of  these  was  the  salvation  of  the  RomanSf 
for  they  enticed  the  boo^-Ioiring  Grennans  from  slaii^hter  to  pillage, 
and  the  l^ons  thus  at  last  aiiived  on  the  open  plsan,  where  they 
encamped.*  Their  condition  was  nevertheless  deplorable,  and  the 
soldiers  abeady  began  to  complain  aloud,  that  only  one  dav  was  now 
left  for  so  many  thousands  to  live;  and  so  great  was  their  terror 
that,  when  a  horse  which  had  escaped,  ran  towards  a  few  soldiers 
standing  in  its  way,  they  all  thought  the  Germans  had  now  broken 
into  the  camp,  and  they  fled  towards  its  back  gates.  Coecina,  to 
faiin^  them  to  a  stand,  used  intreaties,  commands,  and  threats  of 
punishment,  but  in  vain;  and  as  a  last  resource,  he  cast  himself  down 
acrosB  the  gate,  so  that  the  fugitives  could  pass  only  over  his  body, 
and  this  desperate  state  of  their  old  and  honoured  leader,  brought 
them  at  once  to  their  senses  and  stopped  their  flight. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Germans  bad  surrounded  the  camp.  Ar- 
minins,  who  knew  the  firmness  of  a  Roman  encampment,  would 
not  venture  to  storm  it,  but  preferred  conquering  the  enemy  by 
bmine.  Hifl  uncle,  Inguiomar,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  upon  a 
^eedy  attack,  and  his  advice,  because  it  was  bolder,  pleased  the 
uennans  better.  They  stormed  the  camp  accordingly,  but  just  in  the 
dedave  moment  CoBCina  caused  his  troops  to  sally  out,  beat  back 
the  besiegers,  and  forced  them  to  flight.  Arminius  left  the  battle 
without  a  wound,  but  Inguiomar,  his  uncle,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  legionfl,  as  many  as  were  left  of  them,  arrived  safely  on  the  Rhine. 

For  the  third  campaign,  in  the  16th  year,  A.  B.,  Germanicus  made 
Btill  greater  preparations  than  he  had  for  the  former.    A  fleet  of  a 
thoiuand  v^sels,  small  and  large,  with  deep  and  broad  holds,  and 
others  with  flat  bottoms  for  Iwiding,  were  collected  to  carry  the 
whole  Konj,  without  exposing  it  to  the  dangers  previously  expe- 
rienced by  an  expedition  by  land,  into  the  heart  of  northern  Germany, 
and  if  necesaaiy,  so  fitted  as  to  bring  them  also  back  a^ain.    During 
these  preparations  Germanicus  made  a  rapid  expedition  with  six 
^ions,  probably  upon  the  road  from  the  W  esel  towards  Lippstadt, 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lippe,  as  far  as  Aliso,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  this  fort,  which  had  been  re-taken  from  the  Germans  and  repaired, 
and  which  they  were  now  again  besieging.     It  succeeded,  for  the 
enemy  dispersed  on  his  approach,  and  he  strengthened  the  highway 
hetween  Aliso  and  the  Rhme  with  new  defences  and  dams.     But  as 
the  chief  attack  was  to  be  made  from  a  different  side,  he  marched 
hack  again  to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  embarked  his  whole  army 
rf  not  less  than  90,000  men,  and  passing  through  the  fossa  Dm- 
tuma  into  the  North  Sea,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.    The 
Ch«ud  were  obliged  to  supply  an  auxiliary  army,  and  the  Angri- 
^  were  forced  mto  subjection  on  the  Lower  Weser.    The  Roman 
ttmy  advanced  as  &r  as  tie  present  Minden.    Arminius,  at  the  head 
rftoe  CSkemsci  confederation,  opposed  it,  and  abattle  ensuedat  Idista- 

*  Possibly  between  Coes^d  and  Vden. 
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vistis,  on  the  Weser  (probably  between  Prussian  Minden  and  Vlotho). 
After  a  long  and  warm  contest,  tbe  Germans  were  obliged  to  yield 
the  field  to  the  Romans,  after  the  latter  had  gained  the  nills  which 
commanded  the  plain.  But  the  Romans  could  only  attribute  their 
victory  chiefly  to  the  German  auxiliaries  who  were  with  them, 
from  the  North  Sea  and  from  the  Danube;  and  thus,  even  at  the  very 
commencement  of  our  history,  it  appears  that  GBrmans  aided 
aliens  in  the  subjection  of  their  compatriots.  But  in  those  rude  ages 
this  must  not  be  severely  censured,  lor  these  tribes  from  die  Danube 
had  probably  never  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Cherusci.  In  this  battle 
Arminius  mmself  was  wounded,  and  escaped  only  by  the  speed  of 
his  horse;  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  from  mid-day  to  the 
very  depth  of  night,  the  work  of  murder  was  continued,  and  the  land 
was  covered  with  bodies  and  arms  to  the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  feet. 

The  subjected  tribes  of  these  districts  had  ahready  determined  to 
quit  their  seat  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  retire  beyond 
the  latter  river,  when  they  perceived  the  trophies,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  raised  after  the  battle,  and  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  conquered  tribes;  the  sight  of  this  inflamed  their  wrath  more 
than  their  own  wounds  and  the  remembrance  of  their  fallen  fitiends. 
The  populace,  the  nobles,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  seized  arms, 
and  again  advanced  against  the  Romans.  A  second  bloody  batde 
took  place  in  a  wooded  district  between  the  Weser  and  the  Steinhu- 
der  Lake,  which  proved  that  the  nations'  force  was  not  yet  broken ; 
for  although  the  Romans  ascribed  the  victory  to  themselves,  they 
nevertheless  immediately  afterwards  commenced  their  retreat,  and 
Germany  was  saved.  Henceforth  the  Weser  never  again  saw  a, 
Roman  army. 

The  greatest  portion  of  his  warriors,  Germanicus  led  back  by 
water  down  the  Ems  to  the  North  Sea.  But  a  tremendous  storm 
overtook  his  fleet,  destroyed  a  multitude  of  his  vessels,  and  dispersed 
them  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  He,  himself,  was  shortly  afterwards 
recalled  from  the  command  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  military  fame,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Asia,  where  he  was  destroyed  by  poison  in  the  bloom  of 
manhood. 

Thus  did  this  truly  German  hero,  Arminius,  who  was  equally 
great  whether  in  victory  or  in  a  doubtful  battle,  behold  his  country 
freed  from  the  dan^^er  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  rapidity  and  strength, 
with  wWcli  he  roSsed  himself  iif  misfortane/and  ^instilled  new 
courage  into  his  people,  produced  its  salvation.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  had  not  to  contend  merely  with  the  rising  or  sinking 
power  of  the  Romans,  but  whilst  it  stood  in  its  highest  perfection 
and  extent.  Such  an  army  as  fought  against  the  German  forces  in 
most  beautifully  regulated  military  array  at  Idistavisus,  and  near  the 
Steinhuder  Lake,  even  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  earth 
could  not,  up  to  iJiat  time,  have  resisted. 

After  he  knew  that  the  frontiers  were  secured,  he  turned  against 
an  internal  enemy,  who  had  remained  indifferent  to  the  contest  for 
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Grerman  liberty,  and  whose  manners,  aped  from  the  Romans,  together 
with  his  despotism,  made  him  doubly  hateful  to  his  own  tribe,  as  well 
as  to  his  neighbours.  This  was  Marbodius,  the  king  of  the  Marco- 
nuumi.  After  the  battle  of  the  Teutoburger  Forest,  Arminius  had 
sent  the  head  of  Varus  to  Marbodius,  probably  as  a  token  of  victory, 
to^hame  him,<  because  he  had  not  taken  part  in  the  league  against 
Rome;  perhaps,  also,  as  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism  to  break  forth,  at 
this  decisiye  moment,  £rom  nis  position,  so  favourable  to  the  Ger- 
mans, from  its  being  so  near  ana  dangerous  to  the  best  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Bat  Marbodius  remained  inert.  The  Emperor  Tiberius, 
may  likewise,  perhaps,  have  employed  his  usual  ingenuity — in  order 
to  conquer  the  Germans  more  /by  stratagem  than  arms— and  have 
contributed  his  share  also  in  this  case,  to  produce  a  division  between 
the  two  (xerman  princes. 

The  power  of  Arminius  was  now  strengthened  by  the  Senoni  and 
Longobardi,  who,  wearied  with  the  system  of  dominion  exercised  by 
Marbodius,  at  once  renounced  him,  and  joined  the  Cherusci;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arminius  was  forced  to  behold  his  imcle,  In- 

Sdomar,  desert  his  own  ranks,  and  pass  over  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
ostUities  appear  to  have  been  commenced  by  Marbodius,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  first  to  advance  beyond  the  frontiers;  very  probably  in 
order  to  overtake  and  chastise  the  renegade  Senoni  and  Longobardi. 
A  severe  and  sanguinary  battle  was  lought,  in  which,  as  Tacitus 
states,  they  did  not  fight  in  irregular  array,  but  with  perfect  mili- 

5  order  and  discipline.  The  result  of  the  action  was  against  Mar- 
us;  he  was  forced  to  retire  back  to  his  country,  and  tnereby  lost 
still  more  the  confidence  of  his  people;  and,  finally,  driven  away  by 
the  Gothic  prince,  Katualda,  he  ned  to  the  Romans.  The  latter 
gianted  him  a  pension,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  having  remained  neu- 
tral instead  of  joining  Arminius;  and,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  he 
concluded  his  life — tne  means  for  prolon^ng  which  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Roman  charity— ingloriously  at  xlavenna. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  last  years  of  Arminius,  except  what 
Tacitus  relates  in  a  few  words,  viz.:  that  he  himself  having  become 
s^ispected  of  indulmng  a  desire  to  rule  despotically,  a  conspuacy  was 
ibimed  against  hun,  in  which  his  relatives  (possibly  Segestes  and 
Inguiomar)  participated,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  year  21,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  his  chief 
command.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Romans  had  this  tale, 
probably,  from  ihe  assassins  of  Arminius,  and,  perhaps,  firom  their 
old  friend,  Segestes,  himself;  for  the  whole  spirit  and  teuour  of  his 
great  life  testa^  that  he  certainW  desired  nothing  more  for  himself 
^  what  was  justly  his  due.  He  may,  however,  have  endeavoured 
to  hsYegivento  the  north  Grerman  confederacy — whose  chief  in  war  he 
^M— a  permanency  and  stability  likewise  during  peace,  and  thus  have 
^wn  tne  confederation  closer  together,  in  oraer  that  a  new  enemy 
■1^^  not  take  them  unprepared ;  and  as  his  great  object  in  this  was 
^"usunderstood,  his  old  enemy,  Segestes,  and  his  uncle,  who  was  per- 
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haps  envious  of  the  great  fame  of  a  nephew,  00  muoh  his  junior  in  yean, 
may  haveavailed  themselves  of  the  generalfeeling  topromotehiBdown- 
£bJ.  The  testimony  of  the  great  historian  of  his  enemies,  does  espedal 
honour  to  the  memory  of  our  hero ;  for,  after  the  short  narrative  of  his 
death,  he  thus  ^eaks  of  him:  '^  Arminius  was,  without  dispute,  the 
emancipator  of  Germany.  In  battles  not  always  the  victor,  he  never- 
theless remained  in  war  unconquered ;  and  he  is  still  celebrated  in  the 
heroic  songs  of  the  Germans.  He  is  imknown  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Greeks,  for  they  admire  themselves  alone;  neither  among  us 
Romans  does  his  fame  stand  high  enough,  for  we  elevate  and  dig- 
nify only  that  which  is  ancient,  and  have  but  too  little  regard  for 
that  which  is  modem." 

Henceforth,  the  Romans  thought  no  more  of  subduing  Germany, 
but  applied  themselves  solely  to  the  means  of  securing  their  firontiers 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Grerman  tribes.  They  therefore  continued 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhme  and  the  Danube, 
and  kept  a  considerable  army,  consisting  of  their  best  legions,  as  a 
guard  upon  the  borders.  Tlie  Emperor  Claudius  granted  to  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Ubi  the  distinction  of  a  colony  of  veterans,  and, 
subsequently,  in  honour  of  his  consort  A^ppina,  bom  in  that 
spot,  it  was  called,  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne).  Tb.e  strong  camp 
upon  the  Taunus  mountains,  which  the  Romans  likewise  considerea 
as  one  of  the  most  important  pDints  in  the  district  of  the  Rhine, 
was  re-established  also  by  Claudius. 

In  the  year  69,  another  serious  revolt  again  broke  forth  in  the 
Lower  Rhine,  under  Claudius  Civilis,  a  leader  of  the  Batavian  aux- 
iliary tribes,  and  of  royal  birth.  Like  Hannibal,  one-eyed,  and  of  inde- 
Smdent,  haughty  spirit,  he  nourished  the  greatest  hatred  towards  llie 
omans,  and,  under  Nero,  had  been  dragged  in  chains  to  Rome,  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  death.  When,  therefore,  now  a  tribute  was 
demanded  from  the  Batavians,  although  they  were  only  bound  to  do 
military  service,  Civilis  invited  all  the  chiefs  to  a  festivfld  in  the  sacred 
grove,  where  he  communicated  to  them  his  plans,  and,  by  his  elo- 
quence, gained  over  the  whole  body  to  join  m  the  revolt  Messen- 
gers were  despatched  to  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  nay,  even  across 
to  Great  Britain;  and  Civilis,  without  fiirtoer  dday,  forthwili  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  Roman  encampment,  and  conquered  the  fleet 
on  the  Rhine;  but  not  content  with  small  results,  he  swore  not  to 
cut  his  beard,  or  the  hair  of  his  head,  before  he  had  gained  a  great 
and  signal  victory.  He  was  now  joined  by  the  Canine&ti,  Fried, 
and  several  tribes  of  the  Saxon  race;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
quered the  Castra  Vetera^  and  had  destroyed  or  made  captives  several 
legions,  the  whole  body  of  Germans,  dwelling  on  the  nght  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  rose  up  and  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Brukteri  and  other 
tribes  on  the  left  bank;  for  their  prophetess,  Velleda,  a  Brukterian 
virgin  of  high  rank,  had  predicted  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  now 
approaching  its  end.  Civilis  sent  her  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
tne  booty  he  made;  and  £:om  her  isolated  tower,  in  the  forest  near 
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the  lippe,  she  herself  directed  the  war.  All  the  fortresses  beyond 
Menlz  were  taken,  Cologne  was  made  to  pledge  itsdf  to  aboliMi  the 
Bhenish  dues,  at  the  decree  pronounced  by  Yelleda,  that  the  Oer- 
man  trade  should  be  open  ana  free  from  taxation.  Qallic  tribes,  also, 
joined  the  confederation.  The  Emperor  Vespasian  who  had,  mean- 
time, succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  now  aeq>atched  Cerealis,  an 
ez^rienoed  and  active  general,  t6  the  head-quarters^  where,  on  his 
aiiiYal,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  sow  dissension,  and  produce  sus- 

gaon  amongst  the  army  of  Civilis  against  their  leaaer;  and  the 
ads,  in  aocordance  with  their  usual  changeable  character,  with* 
drew  themselyes;  whilst  Civilis,  twice  defeated^  was  forced  to  retreat 
among  the  marshes,  and  wade  through  the  dykes.  Numbers  deserted 
liim;  Velleda  was  taken  prisoner;  and  Cerealis,  who  gained  over  to 
him  the  paaeions  of  the  majority,  partly  by  mildness,  partly  by  cun- 
niiig,  as  well  as  by  mysterious  promises,  offered  terms  of  peace.  Ci- 
vilis then  yielded ;  the  generals  met  on  a  river,  according  to  the  ancient 
G^man  custom,  and  peace  was  again  restored  under  the  old  con- 
ditions of  fuxnishing  military  service  only.  Of  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Claudius  Civilis,  nothing  more  is  known. 

After  these  fresh  trials  at  superiority  of  arms,  it  was  but  occasion- 
^7  that  any  emperor  essayed  to  obtain  military  fame  against  his  un- 
conquered  neighbours,  and  these  endeavours  were  generally  very  un- 
SQOMBiful,  but  m  order  to  conceal  the  shame  thereof,  they  were  obliged 
to  invent  a  variety  of  plausible  excuses.  No  one,  however,  had  con- 
ducted himself  more  shamelessly  and  ridiculously  than  the  Emperor 
Domitianus,  who  reigned  between  the  years  80  and  90.  He  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  Chatti  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  them  se- 
liously,  for  he  quickly  retired,  leaving  his  purpose  unfinished,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  not  return  to  Rome  with  disgrace  and  obloquy,  he 
piichflsed  tall  and  strong  grown  slaves  in  Oaul,  dressed  them  like  Ger- 
oums,  caused  their  hair  to  be  died  yellow  and  arranged  in  the  Ger- 
ptt&  &shion,  and  then  led  them  as  if  they  had  been  German  captives 
in  triumph  into  Rome.  In  the  second  century  after  the  birth  of 
Ciuist,  tne  Romans  had  to  endure  a  very  severe  war  with  the  Ger- 
i>>&Qs  which  they  called  the  Marcomannic  toar,  because  the  Mar- 
comanni  were  best  known  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
^Qse  their  attack,  combined  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube, 
>po8t  immediately  threatened  Italy.  But  a  yet  more  extensive  al- 
liance of  the  tribes  seems  to  have  taken  place,  for  also  on  the  Rhine, 
^d  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the  ilomans  had  to  endure  hard 
^tests.  But,  unfortunately,  the  accounts  which  we  must  collect 
&om  the  later  historians,  (Jul.  CapitoUnus,  Arl.  Spartianus,  Dio  Cas- 
^^,  as  extracted  from  ^philinus,  Amm.  MarceUinus,  Orosius  and 
otlieTB,)  are  very  imperfect.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  well 
^derstood  the  greatness  of  the  danger;  he  caused  the  priests  to  be 
<»Bect6d  from  all  parts,  prayers  and  large  sacrifices  to  be  made,  and  the 
^'iMles  questioned  respecting  the  issue  of  the  war.  It  is  also  related 
^  Lucian,  that  a  wise  man  from  Egypt,  of  the  name  of  Alexander^ 
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yrho  had  acquired  great  fame,  was  questioned  respecting  the  Mar- 
comannic  war.  He  replied  that  two  lions,  well  anointed  with  fra- 
grant herbs  and  spices,  should  be  made  to  swim  across  the  Danube 
into  the  enemy's  coimtiy,  and  that  victory  would  not  then  fail.  His 
advice  was  followed.  The  Germans,  however,  who  held  these  lions 
to  be  foreign  dogs,  killed  them  with  clubs,  and  immediately  after- 
wards gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Romans. 

The  war  now  became  so  desperate  that  the  emperor  was  neces- 
nitated  to  receive  into  his  army  slaves,  gladiators,  and  others,  who 
were  previously  considered  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Even  a  band  of 
robbers  from  Dalmatia  were  included  in  the  service;  and  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  find  means  to  carry  on  this  severe  war,  sold  every 
thing  most  precious  in  his  treasury,  together  with  his  pictures,  and 
hisgold  and  silver  vessels,  the  sale  of  which  lasted  two  months. 

The  Marcomanni  nevertheless  pressed  forward  as  far  as  Aquileja, 
which  lies  on  the  frontier  of  Italy,  causing  a  similar  panic  and  con- 
fusion in  Rome  as  at  the  time  when  the  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps. 

Had  a  weak  emperor  then  governed  the  Roman  empire,  its  mte 
would  probably  have  been  decided.  But  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
a  wise  and  valiant  man,  and  saved  Rome  once  more  &om  ^[reat  dan- 
ger. He  maintained  a  war  for  thirteen  years  against  the  alhed  tribes, 
and  had  to  endure  several  sanguinary  l^ittles,  being  even  obliged  to 
maintain  a  warm  skirmish  with  the  Jazyai  on  the  frozen  Danube; 
and  although  he  brought  many  of  the  tnbes  individually  to  peace 
and  thereby  weakened  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  irritating  CSer- 
man  tribes  against  each  other,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  survive  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  died  from  his  exertions  during  the  campaign  at 
Wiiidobona^  the  present  Vienna,  in  the  year  180. 

It  now  fell  upon  his  son,  Commodus,  to  lead  the  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  even  over  the  body  of 
his  father,  of  what  ^reat  things  he  purposed  doing,  and  that  the  ocean 
alone  should  set  limits  to  his  conquests;  but  his  neart  longed  for  the 
pleasures  of  Italy  and  for  the  sensualities  of  his  metropolis.  This  was 
well  known  to  his  flatterers  and  courtiers,  and  as  they  themselves  were 
weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  they  thus  addressed  him :  ''  How 
much  longer  will  you  exchange  Kome  for  the  rude  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, where  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  cold,  rain,  and  eternal 
winter,  where  not  a  fruit-bearing  tree  is  to  be  seen  and  nothing  to  be 
met  with  to  exhilarate  life?  W^en  will  you  cease  to  drink  the  frozen 
water  of  the  Danube  whilst  others  indulge  in  the  warm  wells  and  baths 
of  Italy?"  To  such  speeches  Commoduslistened  eagerly  and  said,  ''It 
is  true  what  you  say,  and  if  I  preserve  my  life,  I  can  assuredly  more 
effectually  weaken  the  enemy  than  if  I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  war." 
Some  of  the  tribes  were  so  reduced  by  liis  father  that  thejr  willingly 
concluded  a  peace  with  him,  but  from  others  he  purchased  it  in  a  dis- 
graceful manner  by  means  of  large  pi'esents,  and  then  he  hastened  back 
to  Rome.  So  valiantly,  however,  had  these  tribes  fought  that,  upon 
peace  being  concluded,  the  Quadi  alone  gave  back  60,000,  and  the 
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Jazjgi  100,000  Roman  piisoners;  and  all  that  the  Romans  had 
gain^  by  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood  was,  that  things  now 
remained  for  a  short  period  tranquil  upon  these  frontiers  of  their 
empire. 

The  proximitj  of  the  Romans  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Neckar,  had  by  degrees  effected  alterations  in  the  manners  of 
the  Gennans.  They  had  become  acquainted  with  many  new  things, 
both  good  and  bad.  By  means  of  the  former  they  became 
acquainted  with  money,  and  many  luxuries.  The  Romans  had 
planted  the  vine  on  the  Rhine,  and  constructed  roads,  cities,  manu- 
lactories,  theatres,  fortresses,  temples,  and  altars;  Roman  merchants 
brought  their  wares  to  Germany,  and  fetched  thence  ambers,  fea- 
thers,* furs,  slaves,  and  the  very  hidr  of  the  Germans,  for  it  was  now 
the  &shion  to  wear  light  flaxen  wigs,  instead  of  natural  hair.  Of 
the  cities  which  the  Romans  built  tnere  are  many  yet  remainij^g,  as 
Salzburg,  Ratisboime,  Augsburg,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Baden,  Spires, 
Worms,  Mentz,  Treves,  Uologne,  Bonn,  &c.  But  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  habits  and  manners 
had  found  friends,  nor  were  cities  built  there  according  to  the 
fioman  style. 

The  most  im^rtant  alteration  that  took  place  among  the  Ger- 
mans at  this  period,  was  their  concentration  mto  several  extensive 
oonfederatioiLB  of  the  tribes.  The  more  ancient  example  of  the 
Suevi,  the  later  combination  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Cherusd,  and 
perhaps  various  successful  results  in  other  German  districts,  chiefly, 
oowever,  the  character  presented  by  tlie  great  Roman  empire,  which, 
ootwitbstanding  its  great  corruption,  was  yet  strong  by  its  union :  all 
this,  as  welTas  the  predominant  power  of  individual  tribes,  and  perhaps 
maay  other  unknown  causes,  produced  four  great  confederations  of 
the  tribes,  which  probably  arose  from  small  beginnings,  and  had  ex- 
isted perhaps  for  some  time,  but  had  only  become  known  and  formi- 
dable to  the  Romans  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Their  origin 
^  TOobably  always  remain  obscure  to  us.  The  Roman  writers 
here  leave  us  entirely,  or  are  so  scanty  and  tmcertain  in  their  indi- 
cati(ni8,  that  we  cannot  build  upon  them;  and  the  historians  who 
afterwards  arose  among  the  German  tribes  themselves,  were  so 
^orant  of  their  earlier  history,  that  they  were  only  able  to  pro- 
ouee  old  traditions,  and  often  placed  them  in  the  most  wonderful 
^Aiaa  in  connexion  with  the  narratives  of  the  ancient  writers;  and 
thus  they  connected  the  origin  of  the  German  tribes  with  the  Trojan 
w,  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  specially 
cdefamted  events  of  the  ancient  world.  The  confederations  of  the 
^bes  as  they  occur  in  history,  and  as  they  are  actually  treated 
therein,  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  Alamanm^  afterwards  called  the  Alemanni,  and  AUe- 

-  > 

*  Hie  BomanB  celebrated  the  white  German  goose,  which  they  even  called  bj  its 
teum  name,  ^aii«^— Flin.  Nat  H.,  x.  27. 
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xnanni,  between  ihe  Danube  and  the  Maine  ;  and  eabeequentlji 
after  they  bad  won  back  the  Roman  tithe-land,  also  upon  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  Neckar.  They  spread  themBelves  later  northwarda  as 
&x  as  the  Lahn.  They  were  a  confederation  of  Suevic  tribes,  whose 
formation  perhaps  emanated  from  the  Hermunduri,  and,  according 
to  the  opinion,  erroneously  formed,  of  some  ancients^  derived  their 
name  from  their  being  composed  of  all  kinds  of  men,  or  manni. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  conader  the  name  AUemanm  as  a 
warlike,  confederative  name,  equally  as  the  Marcomanni  signifies  the 
War-manni  on  the  frontiers,  Germani,  the  army  or  Ger*manni  in 
general;  the  AUemanni  may  theiefore  mean  the  Maimi,  who  formed 
uie  defence  for  the  whole.  They  were  warlike,  wild,  and  valiant, 
and  gave  the  Romans  no  Uttle  uneasiness.  Dio  Oassius  first  men- 
tions them  in  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla;  accordingly, 
at  th9  beginning  of  the  third  century  irom  this  period — particularly 
after  they  had  penetrated  the  Umeg^  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  aner  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frobus,  when  they 
had  conquered  the  tithe-land— they  fell  upon  the  effeminate  Ghtuls 
(who  henceforward,  from  terror,  called  all  (Germans  AUemandi)^  at 
another  time  made  inciirsions  across  the  Danube,  and  even  across 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  each  time  returned  home  with  rich  spoiL 
Northwards  from  these  dwelt: 

2.  The  Franks f  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Netheriands 
and  the  North  Sea;  likewise  a  confederation  collected  fix>m  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  north-west  of  Germany:  the  Sigambri,  on  the 
Issel,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  tribe  (the  subsequent 
sahc  franks),  the  Chamavi,  Amsibari,  Tenchteri,  Usi]^,  Bmkteri, 
Chatti,  Cherusci,  Tubanti,  and  others.  The  Friesi  and  Chauci 
also  joined  them  afterwards.  The  name  of  Frank  is  variously 
derived  by  ancient  and  modem  learned  men.  The  broadest  deriva- 
tion is  that  ihey  wished  to  be  frank  and  free  people,  and  thence 
called  their  confederation.  The  name  of  Franks  is  much  more  pro' 
bably  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  peculiar  weapon,  a  javelin 
armed  with  a  barbed  hook,  which  writers  call  Franziska  (perhapa 
the  ancient/ramea  of  the  Germans).  History  mentions  the  Franks 
to  us  for  the  first  time  distinctiy  about  tiie  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, as  a  union  of  north  German  tribes.  Flavins  Vopiscus  first 
names  them  in  the  Hfe  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  about  242;  after 
which  the  Emperor  Julian  and  otiier  lat^  writers.  They  were  also 
very  strong  and  bold.    Their  high  opinion  of  themselves  is  ex- 

Eressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  Salic  law,  where  it  states:  '*  The 
igh-famed  nation  of  the  Franks,  who  have  God  for  their  judge, 
are  brave  in  war,  profound  in  coimcil,  firm  in  union,  noble,  manly  in 
form,  bold,  prompt,  firm;  such  is  the  nation,  whidi,  small  in  num- 
ber, by  8tren0h  and  courage,  burst  the  ^oke  of  tiie  Romans." 
They  traversed  many  Roman  countries,  particularly  Gaul,  from  one 
end  to  the  otiier,  whenever  they  were  excited  by  the  lust  of  prey 
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and  booty.  "^£7  ^^^^  croeeed  the  Fyzenees  into  Spain,  and  con^ 
qnered  the  <nty  Tarragona.  The  Romans  in  the  third  century  had 
so  tool  a  tenure  of  these  countries^  that  the  Franks  and  other  Ger- 
man warlike  hordes,  among  whom  are  named  the  Burffundians  and 
Vandals,  had  possession  of  seventy  considerable  cities  in  Graul. 
Afier  a  long  period  a  hero  again  appeared  among  the  Roman 
rulers,  in.  the  Emperor  Probus  (276 — 282);  he  drove  the  Germans 
beyond  the  Rhine,  fell  upon  their  country,  and  conquered  so  many 
of  them,  that  in  order  to  reduce  them,  he  was  enabled  to  transplant 
many  thousands  into  other  portions  of  his  empire.  He  conveyed  a 
body  of  the  Franks,  who  hiftd  their  seat  upon  the  North  Sea,  more 
dian  a  thousand  miles  into  a  distant  country,  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea.  He  expected  the  Germans  would  here  forget  iheir  bleak 
£itherland,  for  here  they  dwelt  in  a  most  beautiful  and  warm  cli- 
mate, and  in  a  rich  and  delightful  country.  They,  however,  could 
not  banish  firom  their  recollection  the  cold  shores  of  the  stormy  North 
Sea,  but  only  planned  how  they  could  return.  They  attacked  and 
took  posseasion  of  several  ships,  and  in  them  passed,  amidst  a  thou- 
sand dangers  and  difficulties,  through  unknown  waters,  across  the 
seas  of  Grreece  and  Afirica,  and  by  tne  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  towards  theb  home.  They  were  oflen  obliged  to  land,  and 
fij^bt  with  the  natives  for  provisions;  they  even  conquered  the  large 
city  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  in  ancient  times 
bad  vainly  invested  for  three  years;  and  they  at  last  came  through 
the  great  Ocean  into  the  North  Sea,  and  back  to  their  German 
coasts.    This  took  place  in  the  year  280.* 

3.  The  Saxon  canfederatum  is  named,  together  with  the  Franks,  as 
esrly  as  the  year  288,  by  Eutropius,  and  was  formed  of  the  remaining 
hamer  German  tribes  who  had  not  joined  the  Franks,  or  had  a^ain 
eepeiated  themselves  from  them.  Amm.  Marcellinus  next  mentions 
tbe  Saxons  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Franks  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  afier  him  they  are  named  by  many  others. 
The  greatest  territorial  extension  which  they  attained  in  the  course 
of  the  following  centuries  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  was  from 
the  Danes,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Eider,  over 
Lower  Saxony  and  the  greatest  portion  of  Westphalia,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Aller,  Seine,  Ems, 
lippe,  and  Ruhr.  Tbe  history  of  this  command  of  territory  by 
the  Saxons  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  If  we  fix  upon  the  name 
of  tbe  small  tribe  of  the  Saxons  which  is  mentioned  in  the  second 
centunr  by  Ptolemy  alone,  and  who  places  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  and  towards  Holstein,  it  then  becomes  ]probable,  that 
these,  together  with  the  Chaud,  Brukteri,  Gherusci,  and  Friesi, 
(who  agam  detached  themselves  from  the  Francenian  league),  the 
Angrivari,  the  Fosi,  and  other  tribes,  formed  an  alliance  against 
the  powerfiil  confederation  of  the  Franks,  and  drove  these  who 

*  Zotimns,  L,  71;  EumenioB  in  Fuegyr.,  ir^  18. 
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previously  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  Westphalia,  fiurther  to- 
wards the  Rhine. 

The  Saxons  appear  subeequentlj  divided  into  three  drcles:  that  of 
the  EastphoKanSy  beyond  the  Weser,  in  the  country  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick;  the  WiestphaUans  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Lippe  in  Miin- 
ster,  Osnabriick,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  the  Engerians^  in  the 
centre  between  both,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Weser,  continuing  per- 
ha^  the  name  of  the  Angrivaii  in  an  abridged  form. 

The  Saxons  likewise  well  understood  navigation,  although  in  the 
earlier  times  they  possessed  but  poor  ships,  formed  as  they  were 
principally  of  twisted  branches  and  boughs  of  trees  lashed  together, 
and  then  covered  over  with  hides  of  oxen  and  bullocks — they 
were  called  by  the  name  of  hieL*  They  committed  many  piracies 
and  became  first  known  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  as  pirates  on  the  Gallic  coasts.  We  shall  find,  subsequently, 
that  they  crossed  over  to  England,  and  there  founded  new  king- 
doms. They  placed  themselves  only  during  the  wars  under  the 
leadership  of  dukes,  who  afterwards  immediately  withdrew  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  In  times  of  peace  they  legislated  by 
representation,  and  sent  from  each  of  the  three  circles  an  equal 
number  of  chosen  deputies  to  their  assembly,  whose  decisions  were 
valid  for  all.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  representative  parliament,  of 
which  the  ancient  nations  knew  nothing,  originated  with  the 
Germans. 

But  still  more  powerful  than  all  these  tribes  were: 

4.  The  Goths,  Their  name  we  have  already  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  mentioned  fix>ni 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  East  Sea.  They  were  evi- 
dently a  union  of  many  mixed  nations,  as  it  appears,  belonging 
heremtarily  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  perhaps  founded  already  at 
the  period  of  the  great  war  of  the  Eastern  tribes  against  Mark 
Aurelius.  And  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  Alemanni,  Franks, 
and  Saxons,  attacked  the  country  of  the  Romans,  which  lay  to- 
wards the  west,  the  Goths,  on  the  other,  turned  their  attaclcs  to- 
wards the  south  and  the  east,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube. 
Already,  in  the  third  century,  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  severe 
contests  with  them.  The  Gothic  king,  Eniva,  crossing  the  Danube, 
invaded  Moesia  and  Thracia,  conquered  several  cities,  laid  the  country 
waste,  and  when  the  Emperor  Decius  advanced  to  meet  him,  he 
gained  so  great  a  victory  over  him  at  Abrutum,  that  the  emperor 
himself  and  his  son  remained  slain  upon  the  field.  From  this  battle^ 
in  the  year  251,  the  superiority  of  the  Germans,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Romans,  became  more  and  more  evident,  although  several 
powerful  emperors  gained  victories  over  them.  Even  the  successor 
of  Decius,  the  Emperor  Gallus,  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  with 
the  Goths,  by  leaving  them  all  the  booty,  as  well  as  all  the  distin- 


*  Kid,  a  Damsh  port,  still  bears  this  sign  in  its  city  arms. 
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guifihed  ptifloneis,  and  ^romi^ng  them  besides  a  yearly  tribute.  At  a 
later  penod  they  made,  in  conjunction  with  the  Herulians,  several  bold 
and  dangerous  piratic  expeditions,  £rom  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  as  well  as  beyond  it,  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Athens,  with  many  monuments  of  its  flourishing  period,  the  vicinity 
of  Troy,  and  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  overrun 
by  them,  and  the  latter  wholly  destroyed. 

The  great  prince  of  the  Goths,  who,  of  all  others,  spread  their  do- 
nunioQ  the  most  extensively,  was  Armanarich,  or  Hermanrich, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He  ruled  over  them  for  more 
than  two  generations,  and  attained  himself  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  years.  His  empire  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Da- 
nube over  Moldavia,  Wallaphia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  to 
the  Baltic. 

The  Goths  early  divided  themselves  into  two  head  divisions,  which 
afkrwards,  after  many  changes,  impear  in  the  history  under  the  titles 
of  the  JEastem  Goths  and  the  Irestem  Goths.  Kings  of  the  race  of 
the  Amalians  (probably  the  pure,  without  stain)  ruled  over  the 
Eastern  Goths;  and  the  Western  Gh)ths  were  governed  by  the  royal 
race  of  the  Baltians  (fix)m  balt^  bold).  Among  the  Eastern  Gotns, 
the  (jreuthungi,  and  among  the  Western  Goths,  the  Thervingi,  were 
the  chief  tribes. 

Hie  Goths  belonged  to  the  noblest  and  most  civilized  German 
tribes,  and  had  adopted  Christianity  at  a  very  early  period.  Their 
bishop,  Ulphilas  or  Wulfila  (Wblflein),  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  undertook  the  truly  wonderful  task  of  translating  the  Bible* 
into  their  language,  until  then  but  little  cultivated;  and  thus  was 
speedilj  difi^ised  among  them,  together  with  the  belief  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  both  gentler  feelings  and  manners. 

Besides  these  confederations,  there  were  other  isolated  tribes  in 
Gennany,  particularly  two,  who  will  speedily  appear  among  the 
rest,  as  distinguished  for  power  and  dignity,  viz. :  the  Burgundiy 
eailier  on  the  V  istula,  ana  the  Langcbardi^  on  the  Elbe. 

At  the  period  that  the  German  tribes  flourished  in  their  prime, 
and  collected  and  combined  their  power  in  large  unions,  the  Roman 
empire,  in  its  declining  strength,  oecame  daily  more  and  more  re- 
duced within  itself,  and  its  magnitude  was  a  burden  to  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Roman  emperors,  Irom  the  year  180  downwards,  became 
inagreater  degree  enervated,  and  with  their  efieminacy,  grew  Hkewise 
dither  more  and  more  malignant  and  suspicious,  or  they  were  avowed 
tfiants,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  best  men  without  reserve  or  shame. 
But  even  if  a  good  ruler  happened  to  appear,  and  sought  to  maintain 

*  This  translatiaQ  is  the  most  ancient,  and  for  us,  an  invaluable  monument  of  our 
kaguage.  For  a  long  period,  there  only  existed  two  MS.  copies  thereof:  the  so-called 
Golfer  Aramlhu  (of  the  silver  letters),  in  Upsala,  and  the  Codex  CaroUnys,  in  Wolfen- 
btttteL  lliese,  however,  contain  only  the  four  Evangelists  and  a  portion  of  the  Bo- 
Baa  Epistles;  whUst  Ulphilas  translated  the  whole  Bible,  with  t^e  exception  of 
tk  boclu  of  Samiiel  and  the  Kings.  In  recent  times,  however,  considerable  portions 
tf  the  remaniiog  translation  have  been  discovered  and  made  known  in  Idllan. 
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lidit  and  order,  lie  was  speedily  murdered  by  the  Tirild  horde  of 
soldiers;  for  th^  it  was  wo,  in  fact,  ruled  tne  empire.  Acoord- 
i2ig  to  their  pleasure,  thej  elevated  or  deposed  tiie  emperors;  ftnd 
to  such  diameless  extent  did  they  carry  their  sway,  that  they  pub- 
licly offered  the  imperial  crown  for  sale,  and  placed  it  upon  the  bead 
of  him  who  gave  them  the  most  money.  In  the  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  from  180-300,  in  which  period — in  the 
ordinary  course  of  thiii^s — six  rulers  would  have  succeeded  each 
other,  no  less  than  six-and-thirty  emperors  governed  the  Roman 
empire,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  murdered,  three  feU  in  war, 
and  only  six  died  a  natural  death. 

It  did  not,  however,  suffice  that  an  emperor  was  destroyed  every 
moment,  but  the  murderers  slew  all  his  adherents  with  him;  so  that 
blood  was  shed  in  streams^  and  the  m^ority,  in  their  selfishness,  took 
especial  oaxe  not  to  adhere  too  faithfuUy  to  their  princes  to  the  last. 
In  such  times,  the  Romans  necessarily  became  a  corrupted,  reckless, 
and  contemptible  people,  who  only  cared  to  pass  their  days  in  idleness, 
luxury,  and  sensuality.  For  when  man  beholds  before  nim  no  secu- 
rity for  the  future,  and  knows  not  if  the  fruits  of  his  industry  will 
descend  to  his  children,  he  then  only  consnders  how  he  himself  shall 
enjoy  the  present  moment;  and  thus,  in  his  sensual  yoracily  and 
brutality,  he  places  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  irrational  beasts, 
no  longer  thinkinff  of  a  future  judgment  and  a  retribution. 

It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  had  calmly  diffused  itself  like- 
wise among  the  Romans,  and  had  certainly  saved  many  from  the 
ffeneral  ruin.  The  Emperor  Constaatine  himself  even,  who  removed 
tihie  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  made  it,  in  the 
year  311,  the  established  religion  of  his  empire;  and,  indeed,  from 
that  time,  Roman  affairs  took  for  a  period  a  more  favourable  turn, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  fundamental.  The  Romans  during 
the  dominion  of  vice  had  lost  the  higher  moral  power  of  the  soul, 
in  which  alone  the  divine  word  can  take  deep  root;  the  former  sin- 
fulness became  intermixed  with  the  modem  doctrines,  and  thus,  as 
pure  spring  water  when  flowing  into  a  morass,  becomes  as  bad  as  the 
sta^ant  pool  itself,  so  did  the  admixture  of  the  ancient  wickedness 
witti  the  new  light  of  Christian  virtue  destroy  completely  all  bene- 
ficial results. ' 

In  this  condition  of  the  world  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Qerman  nations  upon  &e  Roman  empire  must,  neces^ 
sarily,  have  become  daily  more  successful,  and  it  also  explains  how 
they  were  urged  by  an  irreidstible  natural  impulse  to  oveipower  such 
miserable  neighbours,  by  whom  they  themselves  had  been  first  at- 
tacked, and  who,  notwithstanding  their  enervation  and  corruption, 
considered  themselves  a  nobler  race  than  the  unpolished  Germans, 
whom  they  called  barbarians.  And  thus  in  nature  also  it  may  be 
observed  as  a  rule,  that  where  there  is  a  vacuum,  the  active,  agitated 
powers  of  air  and  water  forthwith  strive  to  break  in. 
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,        CHAPTER  m. 

376—476. 

The  Hmms— CkmuneDoement  of  the  Great  Migration,  376— Irraption  of  the  Western 
Gothfl,  Vandals,  Snevi,  Burgundians,  and  other  tribes,  into  the  Western  Roman 
Em^e— Alaric— Attila,  God's  Scourge,  451-*The  lUl  of  the  Boman  Empire  in 
the  West,  476. 

Abotjt  the  year  376,  when  the  Emperor  Valens  reigned  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  western  empire  was  imder  the  dominion  of  his 
nephew,  the  youthM  Ghratian,  a  new  tribe,  ahnost  imknown  and 
exceedingly  savage,  broke  forth  from  Asia.  Thejr  were  not  of  Ger- 
man bat  or  Mongolian  origin,  and  were  called  Hunns.  Terror  and 
dread  preceded  them,  and  those  who  had  seen  them  described  them 
in  the  following  terms* : "  The  tribe  called  Hunns  surpass  every  degree 
of  savageneas.  They  have  firm-set  limbs  and  thick  necks,  and  uieir 
whole  figure  is  so  mis-shapen  and  broad,  that  they  might  be  consi- 
dered as  two-legced  monsters,  or  as  posts  that  have  been  roughly  hewn 
to  sup^rt  the  balustrades  of  bridges.  And  as,  immediately^  after 
their  buth,  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  cheeks  of  their  cmldren, 
so  that  the  growth  of  hair  may  be  hindered  by  cicatrising  the 
wounds,  they  remain  beardless  and  most  hateful  to  behold,  even 
to  ihe  most  advanced  period  of  Ufe.  In  addition  to  their  iU- 
iavoured  and  repulsive  shajpes  they  are  so  savage  that  they  neither 
need  fire,  nor  cook  their  victuals;  but  the  roots  of  wild  plants  and 
the  half  raw  flesh  of  the  first  good  animal  they  meet  with,  and  which 
they  place  beneath  them  upon  the  backs  of  their  horses  and  thus  ride 
it  somewhat  tender,  is  their  whole  sustenance.  They  enter  houses 
only  when  they  are  forced  by  the  most  extreme  necessity;  they 
avoid  them  as  the  separated  ^ves  of  life,  but  wandering  through 
moontaina  and  vallejrs,  they  learn  to  endure,  from  their  infancy, 
frost,  hunger,  and  tmrst.  xhey  clothe  themselves  with  a  linen  ^r- 
ment  or  in  furs,  consisting  of  the  skins  of  mice  sewn  together;  they 
cover  thdr  heads  with  overhanging  cape,  and  their  legs  with  the 
ddns  of  goats.  Their  rough  and  clumsy  boots  prevent  them  from 
walking  freely,  and,  thereiore,  they  cannot  fight  on  foot;  but  are 
thnost  grown,  as  it  were,  to  their  horses,  which  are  durable,  but,  in 
keeping  with  their  masters,  as  characteristically  u^ly.  All  their 
boBineas  is  transacted  upon  horseback,  and  thus  this  people  buy 
and  sell,  eat  and  drink;  and,  leaning  upon  the  neck  of  his  swiiit 
tmmal,  the  rider  sinks  into  a  deep  sleep,  even  to  llie  very  phantasma 
of  dreams;  and  if  a  council  is  to  be  held  upon  serious  matters,  it  is 
conducted  in  this  same  manner. 

"They  commence  battle  with  a  terrific  howl;  with  the  rapidity 
cf  lightning  they  advance  and  purposely  disperse  themselves  m  the 

*  Amok  Uait^elL,  zxi,  2]  I>oidaiik»  34. 
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same  moment;  return  rapidly  again,  hover  about  in  irregular  array, 
destroying  heedlessly  whatever  they  meet  with  here  and  there;  and 
from  their  extraordinary  speed,  almost  before  they  are  observed^  they 
are  already  engaged  in  storming  the  wall,  or  plundering  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  At  a  distance  they  fight  with  javelins,  whose  points  are 
furnished  with  polished  bones,  prepared  with  extraordinary  skill;  but 
in  close  combat  with  the  sabre,  whilst  the  enemy  parries  the  thrust, 
they  cast  a  noose  over  him  and  carry  him  off. 

'^  Agriculture  is  not  practised  among  them,  and  none  touch  the 
plough,  for  all  roam  about  without  a  dwelling,  without  a  home, 
without  laws  and  fixed  customs,  always  wanderers;  the  women 
dwell  in  waggons,  where  they  weave  their  coarse  garments  and 
bring  up  their  children.  If  the  question  be  put  to  them,  whence 
they  come,  none  can  return  an  answer;  for  they  are  begot  at  one 
place,  bom  at  another,  and  brought  up  again  elsewhere.  Adherence 
to  contracts  they  know  not,  and  like  msensible  animak,  they  scarcely 
know  aught  of  justice  or  injustice,  but  they  precipitate  themselves 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  their  desires  upon  an  object,  and  they 
waver  at  every  newly  raised  hope  or  prospect;  nay,  they  are  8o 
changeable  and  irritable,  that  even  sometimes  in  the  same  ^y  with- 
out the  least  offence,  they  fall  out  with  their  alUes,  and  again  without 
anyjpersuasion,  they  return  and  become  friends  with  them  again." 

This  liffhtly-equipped  and  uncontrollable  race,  burning  with  a 
fearful  and  determin^  desire  of  booty  from  strangers,  broke  forth 
from  the  sea  of  Asov,  whither  they  were  driven  much  earUer  irom 
their  ancient  pastures  on  the  fix>ntiers  of  China,  and  fell  first  upon 
the  Alaniy  thought  by  some  to  be  an  Asiatic  tribe,  by  others  again 
considered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Goths  ;  but  it  is  probably  a  coUec- 
tive  name,  by  which  the  Romans  signify  the  tribes  eastward  of  the 
Goths  on  the  Wdgg  and  the  Don,  who  may  possibly  have  been  of 
different  races.  Ine  Hunns  are  said  to  have  sacrinced  their  first 
European  prisoners  to  the  manes  of  their  ancient  princes.  This  im- 
mense swarm  then  rushed  onwards  upon  the  Goths.  Hermanrich, 
a  brave  old  warrior,  upwards  of  a  hundred  yeara  of  age,  and  still  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  wound  received  in  battle,  when  he  saw  he 
could  not  resist  the  Hunns,  would  not  survive  his  formerly  acquired 
fame,  and  therefore,  in  despair,  killed  himself.  His  people  were 
obliged  to  subject  themselves  to  the  power  of  these  savages,  and 
the  Thervingians  considering  resistance  useless,  quitted  their  ancient 
seats,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Emperor  V  alens,  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  petition:  *'  that  if  he  would  give  them  land  and  pas- 
turage beyond  the  Danube,  they  would  be  the  defenders  of  the 
frontiers."  As  mediator  for  the  Thervingians,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  much  was  effected  by  the  Gothic  Bishop  Ulphilas,  who,  in  a 
persecution  made  against  the  Christians  by  the  pagan  Gothic  princes, 
nad,  some  time  previously  together  with  several  Gothic  Christians, 
taken  refuge,  and  been  granted  an  asylum  on  Roman  ground,  at 
the  fopt  of  the  Hoemus.    This  pious  and  patriotic  prelate  had,  in- 
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deed,  duimg  a  space  of  forty  years,  been  contmually  occupied  in 
working  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The  emperor  received  them 
kindly.  They  were  not  pursued  by  the  Himns,  who  now  followed 
pastuxBge,  hunting,  and  pillage,  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
oteppes  and  forests  of  the  present  southern  Russia,  JPoland,  and 
Hunrary,  by  which  means  they  came  into  firequent  intercourse  with 
the  Romans,  whom  they  often  served  in  war  ;  and  humanized  by 
this  communication  with  the  latter  and  the  Germans,  much  of  the 
imcouthness  in  their  manners  was  removed. 

Tlie  new  seat  of  the  Western  Goths  in  Maesia  became  very  soon 
too  narrow  for  them;  and  as  their  herds  did  not  supply  them  with 
sufficient  support,  they  begged  permission  to  barter  for  their  necessary 
wants.  The  Roman  rulers,  however,  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  toot 
sndi  shameful  advantage  of  their  necessities,  that  for  a  loaf  and 
about  ten  pounds  of  miserable  meat  (frequently  the  flesh  of  dogs), 
ibey  demanded  a  slave  in  return.  The  majority  of  their  herds  were 
consumed,  their  slaves  gone,  and  famine  induced  many  to  give  up 
even  their  children  for  bread.    While  the  people  suffered  from  these 

Erievances,  Fridigem,  the  Gothic  prince,  was  mvited  as  a  euest  by 
upicinus  to  Marcianopolis.  He  was  a  vaUant  youth,  fuU  of  the 
heroic  courage  of  his  ancestors;  and  on  this  occasion  many  young 
men,  his  brethren  in  arms  and  other  friends,  accompanied  him. 
Whilst  he  was  eating,  the  cries  of  his  followers  outside  rose  suddenly 
upon  his  ear,  for  the  Romans  had  &llen  upon  them  and  were  murdering 
them.  With  his  eyes  sparkling  with  vengeance,  and  his  sword  in 
hand,  he  sprang  up,  and  rushing  out,  saved  his  friends,  and  hastened 
away  with  them.*  The  Goths,  embittered  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Romans,  broke  up,  defeated, Lupicinus,  and  traversed  the  nearest 
provinces  with  fire  and  sword;  and  firom  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
were  seen  the  flames  of  the  villages  and  country-seats  which  thbj 
had  Hghted. 

The  Emperor  Yalens  advanced  against  Fridigem  with  an  army; 
the  assistance  which  his  nephew,  Grratian,  was  bringing  to  his  aid  from 
the  west,  he  would  not  wait  for,  in  order  to  retain  alone  the  honour 
of  victory;  and  he  precipitately  ventured  a  battle  near  Adrianople. 
It  was  severely  contested;  but  the  Gothic  infantry  repulsed,  at  last, 
the  Roman  cavalry^and  then  the  lesions.  The  em{>eror  fled  wounded ; 
his  horse  falling,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  save  himself  in  a  neigh- 
bouring peasant's  hut  The  Goths,  far  from  thinking  that  the  Ro- 
man emperor  was  concealed  beneath  a  thatched  roof,  set  fire  to  this 
as  well  as  other  huts;  and  Yalens  found  his  death  in  this  miserable 
manner  in  the  year  378. 

In  this  pitiable  state  the  empire  was  once  more  warded  from  its 
hH  by  the  v^rous  and  prudent  Emperor  Theodosius,  a  Spaniard 
hy  birth.  He  contrived  to  weaken  the  Goths  by  divisions,  and 
made  Fridigem's  successor,  Athanaric,  conclude  a  peace.    He  pro- 

*  AnmL  MaioelL,  xzzL  5,  and  Jordanii,  26, 
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mised  the  Goths  a  conaderable  supplj  of  proYifiionfl^  and  they,  in 
letum,  lent  him  40,000  men  as  auzdiaries. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  395,  and  his  two  sons,  Hono* 
lius  and  Arcadius,  divided  the  empire  between  them;  Arcadius 
took  his  seat  at  Constantinople,  Honorius  in  Italy,  and  the  first  divi- 
sion was  called  the  eastern^  and  the  second  the  toettem  empire. 

Hie  sons  did  not  resemble  the  ikther;  too  indolent  to  undertake 
ihe  government  themselves,  they  allowed  their  chancellors,  the 
Gaul,  Rufifdus^  and  the  Vandal,  Siilic/iOy  to  role.  Rufinios,  who  was 
chancellor  in  Constandnople,  corrupt  and  selfish,  thought  by  war 
and  daring  adventures  to  exalt  himself  and  increase  his  power; 
accordingly  he  excited  the  Goths  under  Alaric  to  make  an  irruptioa. 
The  presents  promised  them  by  Theodosius  were  not  deliverea,  and 
Alaiic  devastated  Thracia  throughout ;  and  Stilicho  advanced  against 
him,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  jealous  Rufinius,  who  was  mur^ 
dereid  by  the  embittered  army.  Upon  this,  Alaric  turned  against 
Greece,  then  quite  defenceless,  which  he  robbed  of  its  last  treasures 
and  dories.  Suddenly,  Stilicho  attacked  and  pressed  hard  u{>oii 
the  &oths;  but  Arcadius  ordered  him  to  retire,  negotiated  with 
Alaric,  and  made  him  general  of  Slyria,  that  is— gave  it  up  to  him 
in  396.  The  Goths  broke  up  from  here  in  the  year  402,  and 
advanced  across  the  Alps.  Stilicho,  nevertheless,  once  more  sue* 
ceeded,  by  a  determined  resistance,  in  forcing  his  danserous  enemy 
to  retire  beyond  the  boundair  line  of  moimtams.  And  in  the  same 
manner  he  saved  Italy  in  the  year  405  firom  the  attack  of  a  large 
mixed  army  of  German  tribes,  which,  under  Radagaisns,  endea- 
voured to  oreak  across  the  Alps  from  a  di£ferent  side,  and  were 
perhaps  in  alliance  with  Alaric  The  history  of  these  limes  is  very 
confused,  and  it  is  therefore  not  clear  if  that  body  was  destroyed 
near  Foesulae,  as  some  historians  relate,  or  whether  Stilicho  was 
enabled  to  remove  them  by  treaty,  and  direct  them  to  GauL 
But  it  appears  that  Stilicho  also  pursued  ambitious  projects;  for  lie 
had  combined  with  Alaric  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  eastern 
empire,  but  was  accused  of  treachery  by  his  enemies,  and  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  his  own  son-in-law,  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  year  408.  As  soon  as  Alaric  heard  of  the  death  of 
Stilicho,  he  once  more  advanced  against  Italy,  pressed  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  crossed  the  Fo,  and  went  direct  to  Rome;  he  left 
the  emperor  in  Ravenna,  for  he  despised  this  weak  prince.  In  Rome 
all  was  terror  and  confusion;  for  since  600  years  the  Romans  had 
seen  no  enemy  before,  nor  during  800  years  had  they  beheld  an 
enemy  within  their  walls,  thence  the  city  was  called  the  eternal 
city.  They,  nevertheless,  once  more  gave  voice  to  their  ancient 
haughtiness,  and  thus  addressed  Alaric:*  ^'  Tlie  Roman  people  aie 
numerous  and  strong,  and  by  thm  constant  practice  in  arms  are  so 
bold  and  courageous  that  they  have  no  diead  of  war."  But  AJaiic 
-   -  -  '     . 
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only  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  replied:  '*  Thickly  standing  grass  is 
much  easier  mowed  than  thin."  The  ambassadors  then  asked  the 
conditionB  of  peace.  He  demanded  all  the  gold  and  silver,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  rich  plate  contained  in  tne  city,  and  all  the  slaves 
of  German  origin.  On  which  they  asked,  ^'  What,  will  you  then  leave 
us?^  ic  Your  souls  T'  said  he.  Thus  insolently  spoke  a  man,  born 
among  a  barbaric  tribe,  upon  the  island  of  Pence  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube)  to  that  city  which,  for  centuries,  had  ruled  the  habit- 
able earth,  and  through  the  gates  and  streets  of  which  the  proudest 
heroes  had  marched  in  triumph,  crowned  with  victories  gained  over 
foreign  nations,  and  loaded  with  booty  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afiical 

At  this  moment,  certain  prophets  from  Tuscany,  who  were  in  thQ 
dty,  offered  themselves  to  drive  Alaric  back  m>m  Rome  by  pro- 
phetic threats,  if,  in  return,  they  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  institute  feasts 
and  SBcrifices  to  their  ancient  divinities.  Doubtless,  when  he  heard 
of  such  weak  and  futile  proposals  being  made,  the  valorous  Alaric 
treated  the  matter  with  mented  contempt  and  derision. 

When  now  the  Romans  discovered  no  hopes  of  being  rescued, 
they  were  obliged  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  their  enemy,  and  promise 
him  5000  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000  of  silver,  besides  a  multi- 
plicity of  rare  and  costly  articles.  But  so  much  gold  and  silver  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ornaments  and  decorations 
of  the  ancient  temples;  and  it  is  said  that,  among  the  statues  of  their 
divinities,  that  of  Valour  was  also  melted  down — ^it  thus  appearing  as 
if  aQ  that  still  remained  in  Rome  of  tM&t  noble  quality  in  man  was 
now  annihilated  for  ever. 

The  Emperor  Honorius  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
whatever  with  Alaric,  who,  therefore,  returned  next  year  to  Rome, 
and  appointed  another  emperor,  of  the  name  of  Attains,  as  rival  to 
Hononus;  but  as,  afler  one  year's  trial,  he  also  proved  himself  to  be 
wholly  worthless,  Alaric  reduced  him  again  to  the  dust  from  which 
he  haa  raised  him,  and  the  dty  of  Rome,  which  held  out  against 
him,  he  now  took  by  storm*  This  happened  on  the  23d  of  August, 
in  the  year  410.  Ine  Groths  entered  the  imperial  palace  and  plun- 
dered It,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  nobles;  but  they  so  far  mode- 
lated  their  ire,  that  they  did  not  bum  the  city.  It  was  a  happy 
thing  for  the  Romans  thiat  the  Goths  were  Christians;  for  those  who 
fled  to  the  churches  were  not  molested  or  touched;  nay,  a  singular 
occurrence,  which  is  related  to  us,  displays  very  evidently  the  pious 
feeling  of  these  people.  A  warrior,  who  entered  the  house  of  a  fe- 
male, found  gold  and  silver  vessels  there.  She  told  him  that  they 
belonged  to  the  holy  apostle  St.  Peter,  and  were  given  to  her 
m  charge  for  the  church;  he  might,  therefore,  act  as  he  thought 
vropest.  The  soldier  communicated  this  to  Alaric,  who  sent  imme- 
diately thither,  and  caused  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  carried  with  so- 
leomity  back  to  the  church.    The  Romans,  animated  by  such  gene- 
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Tous  tolerance,  accompanied  the  train,  chanting  solemn  hymns;  and 
the  Gothic  warriors,  astonished  at  the  unexpected  spectacle,  ceased 
to  plunder,  joined  the  procession  themselves,  and  thus  was  the  fuiy 
of  war  transformed  into  genial  peace  by  mere  Christian  emotion. 

Alaric  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Rome ;  he  then  advanced  towards 
lower  Italy,  indulging  his  ima^nation  with  magnificent  plans,  for, 
as  it  appears,  he  purposed  embarKing  for  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  proceed  to  Africa,  in  order  to  conquer  Hkewise  this 
granary  of  Italy.  But  death  overtook  hitn  at  Cosenza,  in  his  34th 
year.  The  entire  Westro-Gotliic  nation  bewailed  his  loss,  and  pre- 
pared a  remarkable  and  memorable  grave  for  him.  They  dug  ano- 
ther bed  for  the  river  Busento,  conducting  the  water  through  it, 
and  then  buried  their  king,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  in  the  original 
bed  of  the  river,  accompanied  oy  his  war-horse  and  the  trophies  of 
his  victories.  They  then  conducted  the  course  of  the  river  back 
again,  in  order  that  neither  Roman  covetousness  nor  revenge  should 
desecrate  or  disturb  the  great  Alaric,  in  the  grave  where  he  reposed 
from  his  victories.  Upon  his  death,  the  Goths  elected  for  their  king 
the  most  handsome  of  their  young  nobles,  the  youth  Athaulf,  or 
Adolphusy  the  brother-in-law  of  Alaric.  He  advanced  from  Lower 
Italy  to  Rome,  where  he  obliged  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  give 
him  his  own  sister,  Placidia,  as  consort;  ne  then  quitted  Italy, 
passed  with  his  nation  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  he  and  his  suc- 
cessor, fValUa^  were  the  founders  of  the  extensive  Westro-Gothic 
kingdom,  which  comprised  the  south  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire, 
and  speedily  embraced  Spain  also,  the  metropolis  of  which  was 
Toulouse,  on  the  river  Gtironne.  In  the  year  419,  the  Romans  for- 
mally delivered  Soutliem  Gaul  up  to  Wallia.  The  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  was  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  turbulent, 
from  the  violent  movements  of  the  various  nations.  Almost  all 
the  German  tribes  sent  out  hordes  of  troops  upon  excursions  of 
pillage  or  conquest;  or  they  themselves,  pressed  forward  by  the 
superior  attacks  of  other  tribes,  broke  up  their  abode,  that  they 
might,  arms  in  hand,  seek  elsewhere  for  new  dwellings.  The 
weak  alone,  who  could  or  would  not  quit  their  paternal  dwelling, 
remained  behind,  and  became  mingled  with  and  lost  amidst  the 
immediately  succeeding  race.  Besides  the  Goths,  the  Vandals 
and  Alans  were  pressed  forward  by  the  Hunns,  and  advanced  from 
the  east  gradually  towards  the  west.  In  their  advance,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  who  likewise  had  quitted  their  dwelling-place  on  the 
Vistula  and  had  arrived  as  far  as  the  Upper  Danube,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Suevi,  namely,  the  Quadi,  and  other  tribes  ioined  them. 
It  was  probably  a  swarm  of  these  mixed  tribes  which,  under  Ra- 
dagaisus,  or  Radigast,  made  the  attack  upon  Italy  in  the  year  405 , 
and  which  by  great  good  fortune  was  warded  off  by  Stilicho. 
This  isolated  horde  disappears,  as  well  as  the  name  of  its  leader, 
without  leaving  a  trace  in  history.  But  in  their  attacks  upon  Graul 
and  Spain  the  beforementioned  tribes  were  more  fortunate.    Stilicho 
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had  opened  to  them  the  road  thither,  by  withdrawing  the  l^ons  from 
the  Khine  and  firom  Gaul  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  They  now 
desolated  the  country  from  Strasburg  to  Amiens.  Treves  was 
four  times  plundered,  Mentz  and  Worms  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
of  Strasburg,  Spires,  Rheims,  and  other  cities  driven  forth  as 
slaves.  After  these  swarms  had  at  last  been  driven  back  into  the 
south  of  France  by  the  Romans  and  the  Franks,  they,  in  the 
year  408,  were  caUea  into  Spain  by  the  rebellious  Roman  governor, 
Gervadus.  Hitherto  this  country  had  been  spared  during  these 
fearful  times,  but  its  turn  came  at  last.  The  Vandab,  Alani,  and 
Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  speedily  conquered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country.  A  portion  of  the  Alani  remained  in  Gaul,  and 
are  found  later  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  in  the  great  battle  with 
Attila;  after  which  they  disappear.  The  Burgundians  also  remained 
nnder  their  king,  Ghmmkar  (Gunther),  and  first  founded  their  king- 
dom in  Alsace,  where  it  speedily  extended  towards  the  Rhone 
and  Soane  into  Switzerland,  and  from  thence  it  spread  to  Savoy. 
In  northern  Graul,  however,  the  Franks  appear  about  this  time  to 
have  made  themselves  masters,  so  that  ail  that  lies  towards  the 
north,  fiom  Boulogne  on  one  side,  to  Cologne  on  the  other,  was 
subject  to  their  sway.  Before  the  middle  of  that  century  Treves 
abo,  which  they  had  four  times  conquered,  remained  in  their  power. 
The  Vandals,  who  with  the  Alani  had  taken  their  seat  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  passed  thence  in  the  year  420,  under  their  king, 
Geiseiich  or  Genserich,  upon  the  invitation  of  tlie  discontented 
Roman  ffovemor,  Boniiacius,  over  into  Africa,  and  conquering  there 
the  TrhoTe  of  the  northern  coast,  founded  for  a  century  a  flourish- 
ing kingdom,  the  chief  cily  of  which  was  Carthage.  What  a  mi- 
gTatifin,  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  these  tribes  first 
appear  in  histoiy,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Aincan  deserts !  Gei- 
serich,  one  of  tne  ereat  men  of  his  age,  but  of  a  savage  disposition, 
ruled  for  50  years,  firom  428 — 477.  After  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  iell,  in  the  luxuriant  climate  of  the  country,  produced  by 
internal  diatnrbanoes,  and  by  the  enervation  of  this  otherwise  powerfiu 
tribe.  The  empeior  of  Constantinople,  Justinian,  took  advantage  of 
theb  reduced  statci  <^d  in  the  year  653  sent  his  general,  Belisarius, 
to  Africa  with  an  army,  who  overcame  them  in  eight  months.  Their 
last  king,  Gelimer,  was  led  by  him  in  chains  on  his  triumphant  entry 

into  Constantinople- 

The  Snevi  remained  in  Spain,  but  became,  by  degrees,  more  and 
more  pressed  upon  by  the  Westro-Goths  under  Wallia  and  his  succes- 
8orB,  being  soon  limited  to  the  north-western  portion  of  Spain  and 
Portugal;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  585,  they  were  entirely  united 
irith  &e  Westro-Gothic  kingdom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fiftti  century,  449,  the  Angeli,  Saxons  and 
Futi,  passed  over  into  England,  and  there  founded  new  dynasties. 
Under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  immediately  after  him,  the  Ro- 
mans had  entirely  quitted  Britain.    The  Britons  had,  however,  be- 
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come  80  enervated  under  their  sway,  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  garrisons,  they  felt  themselves  incompetent  to  protect  their 
freedom.  Their  neighbours  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  warlike 
Picto  and  Scots,  breaking  forth  from  their  mountains  with  undi- 
minished power,  pressed  hard  upon  them;  and  they  found  no  otha 
alternative  but  to  call  strangers  once  more  to  their  defence.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  the  tribes  of  Saxon  origin  who  inhabited  the  coasts 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  whose  valour  they  had  often  had  occasion  to 
know  when  these  fell  in  with  their  piratic  squadrons  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain.  Two  Saxon  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horst,  or  Horsa,  heroes 
of  a  noble  race,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Wodan,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  British  king,  Vorti^em,  and  with  only  three  shipSy 
which  bore  1600  warriors,  they  landed.  Their  valour  d.one  supplied 
the  place  of  numbers ;  they  beat  the  Picts  near  Stamford,  and  speedily 
afterwards  large  troops  of  their  countrymen  followed  them  oyer  &om 
the  continent.  The  Britons  then  would  willingly  have  been  freed 
of  their  new  guests;  they,  however,  preferred  remaining,  subjected 
the  whole  of  England  as  far  as  Wales,  and  founded  the  well-lmown 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  or  heptarchy,  of  which  Kent,  established  by 
Hengist,  formed  the  first. 

In  a  large  village,  seated  in  a  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  in  Hungary,  and  surrounded  by  pallisades,  which  had  origi- 
nated in  a  camp,  tnere  stood,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  court,  an 
extensive  wooden  mansion,  adorned  with  many  passages  and  haUs, 
and  which  formed  the  dwelling  of  Attila  or  Etzel,  Idng  of  the  Hunns. 
He  had  imited  his  people — ^untd  then  dispersed  under  many  leaders— 
imder  his  own  dominion;  and  in  effecting  this  had  not  hesitated 
even  to  slay  his  own  brother,  Bleda.  All  the  tribes  of  the  Hunns 
and  their  subjected  nations,  distributed  from  the  Wolga  to  Hungary, 
reverenced  his  command.  He  was  lord  of  the  Gepidiy  Longobar(u, 
Avari,  Ostrogoths,  and  many  nations  in  the  south  of  Germany;  they, 
however,  retained  their  b^iguages,  their  customs,  and  th^  laws, 
and  were  ruled  by  their  ovm  princes;  so  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered more  as  alUes  than  subjects;  and  besides  the  language  of  the 
Hunns,  that  of  the  Gk>ths,  or  German,  vras  spoken  at  the  court  of 
Attila. 

He  himself  was  small  of  stature,  had  a  large  head,  deeplynaeated 
eyes,  which  he  proudly  cast  around,  a  broad  diest,  much  animation, 
and  a  manner  and  bearing  which  thoroughly  di^layed  the  ruler. 
His  most  favourite  name,  indeed,  was  God^eseu,  the  scourge  of 
God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  world. 

But  as  it  may  be  assumed  generally  with  regard  to  rulers,  the 
founders  of  mighty  empires,  that  they  have  not  alone  to  thank 
their  conquering  swords  for  their  acquired  power,  so  also  on  his  part 
King  Attila  gave  tmdoubted  proo&  that  for  governing  he  poes^sed 
capacities  more  mild  and  intellectual  than  the  mere  rude  courage 
and  skill  of  a  warrior.  For  if  he  was  terrible  towards  his  enemies, 
and  in  his  vn^^th  severe  and  exterminating,  still,  on  the  other  hand^ 
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he  waa  ge&ile  and  kind  to  those  he  took  under  his  protection.  And 
if  in  war  he  himself  always  led  on  his  people  to  battle,  he  was  never- 
thelesBy  in  times  of  peace,  always  to  be  found  seated  at  their  head  be- 
fore his  palace  gates,  performing  the  office  of  mediator  and  judge  be- 
tween each  and  all  who  came  to  him,  without  distinction. 

He  loved  splendour  around  him,  but  he  himself  lived  in  a  simple 
and  plain  style,  as  if  his  greatness  did  not  require  this  foil.  The  trap- 
pings of  his  horse  were  unadorned  and  but  little  costly;  at  his  ban- 
Suets,  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  placed  before  his  guests,  whilst  he 
lone  had  those  of  wood;  he  ate  but  little  meat,  despising,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  even  bread.  After  each  dish  was  served, 
the  cup  or  wassail-bowl  was  handed  roimd,  and  his  health  and  pros- 
perity drank ;  whilst  minstiels  sang  heroic  songs  in  praise  of  his  valor- 
ous oeeds.  The  court  jester  then  followed  with  his  wit  and  Rin,  and 
hilarity  and  merriment  ruled  at  the  board  of  the  royal  host;  but  he 
alone  never  intermitted  his  strict  seriousness.  He  remained  through- 
out grave  and  thoughtful;  and  it  was  only  when  his  youngest  son, 
Imack,  entered  the  hall  and  approached  nim,  that  his  features  re- 
lazed  into  a  smile,  and  whom  he  greeted  wiljbi  affection;  for  of  this 
son  it  had  been  prophesied,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  succession  of  the  race  of  Attila.* 

This  powerful  ruler,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that,  when  with 
his  mysterious  sword — which  had  been  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the 
fiteppes  of  Icythia,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  swoid  of  the  god 
of  war — ^he  struck  the  earth,  a  hundred  nations  trembled,  and  even 
Bome  and  Constantinople  shook  to  their  foimdations,  arose  with  his 
anny  in  the  year  451,  and  turned  his  course  towards  the  west.  He 
advanced  witn  TOO^OCK)  men,  all  under  him  as  chief  ruler,  and  every 
tribe  under  its  particular  prince;  and  although  the  princes  them- 
selves trembled  before  him,  his  whole  army  had  but  one  soul,  and 
his  nod  alone  directed  every  movement.  His  path  was  called  de- 
struction; for  what  could  not  fly,  or  was  not  destroyed,  as  he  pro- 
gressed in  his  road,  was  forced  to  follow  in  his  train. 

He  advanced  through  Austria  and  the  Allemannic  country,  across 
the  Rhine,  overcame  the  Burgundian  King  Gundikar  (Giinther), 
even  to  the  destruction  of  his  wnole  tribe;  conquered  and  plimdered 
the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Spire,  Worms,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  others, 
and  vowed  not  to  stop  imtlL  he  reached  the  ocean  itself.  The  military 
portion  of  the  countries  he  traversed  joined  him  either  spontaneously 
or  by  fcvoe,  and  the  gigantic  horde  increased  at  every  step  like  an 
avalanche. 

But  the  Bomans  and  several  German  nations  had  now  armed 
themselves  against  the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  west;  for  it 
was  now  to  be  decided  whether  Europe  should  be  Grerman  or  Mon- 


*  This  description  of  Attilaand  hU  court  is  banded  down  to  ns  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  sophist,  Prumf,  who  attended  in  the  snite  of  an  embassy  from  the  Smperor 
Sieodosiiis  n.  St  the  court  of  Atti]a:Byzant.  hist  script!  Jardanis  also  describea 
AttilacapL  jantvr— Both  leUte  also  about  the  sword  of  Mars. 
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golian,  whether  Gennan  races  were  to  found  new  kingdoms  upon 
the  tottering  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  great  King  of  the 
Hunns.  The  Romans  had  at  this  time  once  again  a  good  leader  of 
the  name  of  -^tius,  who  had  formerly,  when  hanished  by  Valen- 
tinian,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Attila;  he  collected  an  army  in 
Gaul,  and  appUed  for  aid  to  the  Westro-Gothic  king,  Theodoric  or 
Dieterich,  who  dwelt  in  Toulouse,  and  whose  kingdom  also  was  in 
great  danger.  To  him  Dieterich  replied,  although,  in  earlier  times, 
-£tius  had  been  his  enemy:  "  A  just  war  has  never  appeared  to  fall 
too  heavy  upon  any  king  of  the  Westro-Goths;  and  never  has  any 
such  king  been  known  to  fear  when  it  depended  upon  a  glorious  deed. 
Even  thus  think  the  nobles  of  my  kingdom  also;  and  the  entiire 
nation  of  the  Westro-Goths  will,  at  the  call,  cheerfully  seize  their 
well-tried  arms,  at  all  times  victorious."  The  Burgundians  had  also 
promised  assistance,  besides  Sangipan,  the  Alanian,  who  ruled  upon 
the  Loire;  a  portion  of  the  Franks  also,  together  with  the  city  of 
Paris  itself,  and  even  a  branch  of  the  Saxons,  which  had  colonised, 
it  is  unknown  at  what  period,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  or  perhaps 
had  landed  there  direct  from  a  maritime  expedition — all  these  united 
toother  for  the  same  puipose. 

In  the  broad  plain  of  France,  through  which  the  Mame  flows, 
and  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Catalaunian  Plain,  where 
the  city  of  Chalons  now  lies,  there  rises  near  Mury,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Troyes,  a  moderately  high  hill,  which  command  the  district.  It 
was  here  tibat  the  army  of  the  West  met  the  forces  of  the  Hunns, 
and  a  severe  battle  was  fought.  It  may  be  called  a  battle  of  the 
nations,  for  the  majority  of  the  European  nations  stood  here  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  len;  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  commanded 
by  JEtius,  the  ri^ht  by  Theodoric;  between  them  they  posted 
King  Sangipan,  who  was  the  least  to  be  trusted.  The  hordes  of  the 
Hunns,  on  me  opposite  side,  appeared  innumerable;  one  wing  was 
commanded  by  Arderic,  the  King  of  the  Gepidi;  the  others  by 
Theudimer,  Widemir,  and  Walamir,  theprinces  of  the  Ostro-Goth& 
Attila  was  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  The  multitude  of  petty  kings 
obeyed  his  least  nod,  and  they  fulfilled  his  commands  in  silence  and 
terror;  he  alone,  the  chief  of  all  these  kings,  thought  and  acted  for 
all.  When  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  he  summoned  his  leaders 
before  him,  and  said,  ^^  It  does  not  become  me  to  say  common-place 
things  to  you,  or  for  you  to  listen  to  such.  Be  men;  attack,  break 
through,  cast  all  down;  despise  the  Roman  array  and  their  shields. 
Fall  upon  the  Western  Goths  and  Alani,  in  whom  lies  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  If  you  must  die,  you  will  die  even  when  you  nee. 
Direct  your  eyes  to  me,  for  I  shall  go  first;  he  who  does  not  follow 
—shall  be  a  corpse !" 

Both  armies  strove  to  obtain  the  hill;  the  battle  was  very  furious, 
and  there  was  terrible  slaughter.  The  Hunns  soon  broke  through 
the  centre,  where  the  Romans  were  stationed,  and  whom  they  put 
to  flight;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Westro-Grothsgave  way  before  the 
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Ostro-Goths.  Whilst  the  Westro-Gothic  king  was  addressing  his 
people  he  fell,  but  gloriously,  for  his  death  inflamed  his  nation  to 
revenge  it;  and  his  son  Thorismund  leading  them  on,  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  thus  decided  the  battle.  Upon  the  approach 
of  night,  Attila  was  obliged  to  retire  within  his  camp  of  waggons. 
As  he  did  not  know  but  the  enemy  might  pursue  him,  he  caused 
innumerable  saddles  and  wooden  shields  to  oe  piled  up,  in  case  of 
necessatj  to  set  fire  to  them  and  die  in  the  flames;  at  the  same  time, 
to  terrify  ihe  enemy,  he  commanded  a  noise  to  be  made  all  night 
with  arms,  drums,  trumpets,  and  songs;  but  they  did  not  at- 
tack him.  Amongst  the  piled  heaps  of  the  slain,  they  sought  the 
body  of  the  Westro-Gothic  king,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  by  a 
procession,  amidst  laments  and  warlike  instruments  sounding,  taking 
with  them  the  spoils  of  the  Hunns  in  their  veiypresence,  who  how- 
ever did  not  venture  to  interrupt  the  ceremony.  Thorismund  followed 
the  body  of  his  &ther,  and  wished  to  return  and  renew  the  attack; 
bat  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  ^tius,  who  advised  him  to  re- 
tain to  his  kingdom,  that  his  brotner  might  not  take  first  possession 
of  the  crov^n.  He  was  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Hunns  completely,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  be  enabled  to  use  it  subse- 
quently against  the  Goths. 

In  the  following  year,  Attila,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  recross  the 
Rhine  unpursued,  made  a  second  incursion  into  Italy,  and  destroyed 
in  a  temble  manner  Aquileja,  Milan,^  and  other  cities.  Rome 
itself  was  alone  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the  supplications  of 
Pope  Leo,  and  the  rich  ransom  he  offered  to  him.  Want  of  sup- 
plies and  disease  amongst  his  army,  forced  him  to  retreat  across  the 
Alps;  he  nevertheless  threatened  to  return  a^in,  and  had  al- 
ready prepared  another  expedition,  but  amidst  nis  preparations  he 
died,  in  the  year  453.  He  was  mourned  over,  and  buried  according 
to  tihie  customs  of  his  people.  The  Hunns  slashed  their  faces  with 
wounds,  and  shaved  away  their  hair,  and  upon  a  broad  plain,  be- 
neath a  silken  tent,  his  body  lay  in  state.  About  it  coursed  the 
cavahy,  singing  his  deeds  as  they  galloped  around,  and  vaunting 
the  good  fortune,  that  the  great  Attila,  auer  immortal  victories,  in 
the  most  dorious  moment  of  his  nation's  history.,  and  without  pain, 
had  do&ea  his  life,  and  had  transferred  himself  to  the  spirits  of  the 
ancient  heroes.  In  the  night  he  was  laid  in  a  golden  coffin;  this 
ms  placed  in  a  silver  one,  which  was  inclosed  in  an  iron  one;  the 
caparison  of  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  costly  ornaments  being  buried 
with  him.  After  the  ceremony,  the  workmen  were  immediately 
slaaghtered  on  his  grave,  that  none  of  them  might  betray  where  the 
hero  of  the  Hunns  reposedf 

*  Sadfafaii  xdatn  that,  at  this  place,  Attila  met  with  a  picture,  in  which  were  re- 
FCKoted  fome  Scythian  men  kneeling  hefbre  the  Roman  emperor;  and  that  there, 
<9po^  to  it,  be  had  hia  own  flgore  painted,  seated  npon  the  unperial  throne,  and 
at  hb  feet  tlie  Roman  emperors,  throwing  down  before  bun  bags  of  gold. 

t  The  name  of  Attila,  or  Etael,  waa  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  German  legends; 
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Ab  soon  as  the  terror  of  his  name  no  longer  bound  the  nations 
together,  thej  separated;  many  refused  obemence;  and  sStesr  his 
first-bom  son,  Ellak,  had  fallen  in  a  great  battle  against  Arderic, 
the  king  of  the  Gepidi,  the  whole  power  of  the  Hunns  disappeared, 
and  they  dispersed  farther  towards  the  east.  The  head  of  one  of 
the  sons  oi  Attila — such  are  the  changes  in  human  fate — ^was 
shortly  afterwards  seen  held  up  for  display,  at  one  of  the  race- 
courses in  Constantinople !  Arderic  occupied  the  country  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  the  Ostro-Goths  took  possession  of  Hungary, 
towards  Vienna.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  German  tribes  who 
bad  been  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Hunns,  no  doubt  likewise  took 
advantage  of  this  moment  of  renewed  independence,  to  return  to 
their  old,  or  to  take  possession  of  new  dweUing-places.  This  period 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  form  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  imtil  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Italy  produced  new  revolutions  for  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Western  Roman  Empire  now  consisting  of  Italy  alone,  de- 
clined more  and  more  towards  its  utter  extinqtion.  The  wretched 
emperor,  Valentinian  HI.,  murdered  with  his  own  hand  ^tius, 
who  had  been  the  support  of  the  empire,  and  who  had  once  more 
saved  it  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  against  Attila,  because  he  had 
been  made  to  suspect  him.  Valentinian  himself  was  slain*  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Petronius  Maximus,  who  now  became  emperor,  and 
forced  Eudocia,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  monarch,  to  marry 
him.  She  however,  out  of  revenge,  invited  the  Vandal  king, 
Geiserich,  from  Africa.  He  came,  conquered  in  455  the  city  of 
Rome,  plundered  and  devastated  it  in  a  dreadful  manner  for  the 
space  ot  fourteen  days,  as  if,  by  him.  Fate  retaliated  upon  the 
Romans,  for  their  terrible  destruction  of  Carthage  six  hundred 
years  before.  He  then  embaiked  again  for  A&ica,  with  a  fleet  of 
many  ships,  loaded  with  costly  booty  and  prisoners  of  all  classes, 
who  were  sold  as  slaves. 

After  Valentinian,  nine  sovereigns,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
years,  bore  the  degraded  title  of  Emperor  of  Rome.  At  last,  in 
the  year  476,  Odoacer,  a  prince  of  Scjric  descent,  commander  of 
an  allied  horde  of  Scyri,  Herulians,  Rugians,  and  Turcilin^,  a  man 
equally  distinguishea  for  his  mental  powers  and  phymcai  strength, 
thrust  the  last  of  those  shadowy  emperors,  Romulus  MomyUus 
or  Augustulus,  ^jei  a  boy,  from  the  throne,  and  called  himself 
King  of  Italy.  The  tender  age  of  the  yoimg  emperor  when  he 
laid  aside  the  purple  robes,  the  crown  and  arms,  and  came  and 
deposited  them  in  the  camp,  caused  him  to  be  spared,  and  he  was 
sent  by  Odoacer  to  a  castle  in  Campania.  The  above-named  tribes, 
who  doubtlessly  belonged  to  the  Gothic  confederation,  had  gra- 
dually advanced  from  their  earlier  dwellings  on  the  Baltic  towards 

he  waa  there  grouped  with  Hermaoarich  and  the  aubseqiient  Theodoric  (Dieterich,  of 
Berne).  He  doei  not,  however,  appear  there  aa  an  enemj  to  the  Qennana,  but  as  a 
mightjrTaliant  mter  in  the  eait  of  Qennanjr. 
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the  soath,  until  thOT  found  a  dwelling  on  the  Danube  and  the 
fiontiera  of  Italy,  ana  there  aerved  the  Romans  frequently  for  pay. 
This  small  band,  therefore,  at  last  extinguished  the  Koman  empire, 
in  the  year  476,  and  in  the  1230th  year  since  the  foundation  oi  the 
c^taL 

About  this  period  the  following  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
oountries  of  the  western  empire  were  divided  among  foreign  tribes, 
^n»ilt  of  the  great  migration  wHch  had  taken  place  a  centuiy 
Defore. 

Italy  was  under  the  dominion  of  Odoacer,  and  his  kingdom  ex- 
tended itself  towards  the  north,  across  the  Alps,  as  tar  as  the 
Danube.  In  Hungary  the  Ostro-Goths  were  powerful,  and  the 
Longobardi  had  long  before  advanced  £rom  their  seats  upon  the  Elbe, 
and  fixed  themselves  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  towards  the  Theiss. 
In  Bavaria  was  formed  by  degrees,  (without  history  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  it)  from  remnants  of  the  Bugi,  HeruU,  Scyn,  Tur- 
ciUngi,  and  certainly  from  Suevic  tribes,  particularly  the  Marcomanni 
«— the  nation  of  Boiparians  under  the  royal  race  of  me  Agilolfi.  The 
name  more  particularly  indicates  the  descent  from  the  Marcomanni, 
coming  from  Bohemia,  inasmuch  as  the  more  ancient  name  of  this 
country,  Boja  or  Bojos,  has  been  transferred  to  Bojoheim,  Baiheim, 
or  Beiieim.  The  Marcomanni,  who  had  previous^  wandered  back 
to  this  country,  after  the  Danube  districts  had  become  free,  fixed 
diemselves  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  and  called  themselves  Bojoari 
or  Bajovari. 

The  AUemaTiTii  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  in 
Swabia,  and  down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Lahn  and 
Cologne.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  they  were  afterwardfl 
called  Alsatians.  The  name  of  Suevi  also  appears  about  this  time 
among  them,  and  has  preserved  itself  to  this  day  in  the  name  of  the 
country:  Swabia. 

In  we  centre  of  Grermany,  from  the  present  Harz  mountains  to 
Franconia,  the  powerful  Thuringians  held  their  sway,  whose  earlier 
history  is  very  obscure.  They  nrst  appear  noticed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  without  our  author  mentioning  their  origin  or 
earlier  state. 

In  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia  the  Saxons  retained  their 
ancient  seats  and  constitution,  and  close  to  them  on  the  North  Sea 
were  the  Fried. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt,  as  far  as  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  north  of  France,  dwelt  the  branches  of  the 
Franks;  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the  Salians,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Ripuarians,  dwelling  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Rhine. 

Cloee  to  them,  on  the  Seine,  a  Roman  governor,  of  the  name  of 
Syagrius,  maintained  his  power  for  ten  years  longer,  until  the  year 
4b6,  when  already  there  was  no  longer  an  emperor  in  Rome.  The 
north-western  pomt  of  France,  the  present  britany,  had  already 
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been  occupied  much  earlier  by  fugitives  from  Britain,  whd  bad  fled 
before  the  Ficts,  and  then  formed  under  the  name  of  Axmoricae  an 
alliance  of  free  cities. 

South-eastern  France,  Savoy  and  western  Switzerland  belonged 
now  to  the  Burgimdians.  Their  chief  cities  were  Geneva,  Be- 
san^on,  Lyons,  and  Vienne.  The  Burgundians  were  certainly 
the  mildest  of  the  conquering  tribes  of  this  period,  being  early 
attached  to  Christianity,   cultivation,   and  art;   and  to  them  that 

E)rtion  of  France  is  mdebted   for  its  many  remains  of  ancient 
oman  works  of  art.     In  Switzerland  the  French  language  still 
marks  its  ancient  boundaries  against  the  AUemanni,  for  the  Bur- 

Smdians  mixed  more  with  the  Komans,  and  adopted  much  of  their 
Djzuage. 

ooutn-westem  France,  from  the  Loire  and  Rhone  to  the  Pyra* 
nees,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  Spain,  was  subject  to  the  Western 
Goths,  but  north-western  Spain  to  the  Suevi. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Africa  was  Vandalian.  In  Britain  the 
Angeli  and  Saxons  by  degrees  retained  their  power  and  augmented 
it  more  and  more. 

The  east  and  north-eastern  portion  of  Germany  was  left  oom- 
paratively  bare  by  the  advance  of  the  tribes  towaios  the  south  and 
west,  and  Slavonic  tribes  minted  increasingly  thither,  who  had 
been  seated  on  those  boundaries  &om  time  immemorial,  and  who 
had  also  perhaps  been  partly  subject  to  the  Grermans.  Those  foreign 
branches  now  gained  the  supenoritj,  and  the  remains  of  the  Gr^ 
mans  who  would  not  qmt  their  original  dwelling-place,  became  sub- 
ject to,  and  were  dispersed  amongst  them. 
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SECOND   PERIOD. 

FBOX  THE  CONQUESTS  OV  CLOTU  TO  CHABLBMAOMX. 

486—768. 

Thk  historical  writers  of  this  period  form  hat  a  very  liimted  dass,  and  are  of  yery 
QDeqnal  estimatioii.  What  th^  relate  of  the  earlier  times  is  mostly  founded  oo  tra* 
ditkm,  and  can  scazody  he  pla^  in  ooignnction  with  what  has  heen  tonished  hy 
the  Boman  anthors;  still,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  their  own  period,  and  those 
mnnediately  preceding,  they  are  nevertheless  of  high  importance: 

K  For  the  "History  of  the  Franks,**  we  may  consider  as  a  principal  writer,  Gre- 
gory, bishK^  of  Tours  (Gregorius  Tnronensb),  who  died  in  the  year  595.  He  calls 
his  hook  an  ecdesiastical  history,  hut  therein  he  describes  generally  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Franks,  in  ten  books,  until  the  jirear  591.  His  language,  charac- 
teristic of  his  time,  is  undrilized,  his  description  conftised  and  intenrupted  by 
Iqrendaiy  wonders,  going,  however,  veiy  deeply  into  the  details,  and  in  reference  to 
subsequent  years,  as  the  record  of  a  contemporary,  it  is  very  exact,  and  thus  renders 
him  eqoslly  instructive;  he  likewise  possesses  the  merit  of  being  honest  and  a  lover 
of  truth.    He  has  been  styled  the  Herodotus  of  this  period. 

Fiedegar,  about  the  year  650,  made  firom  Gregory^  work  a  short  abridgment,  in- 
tcnpersed  with  fables,  (**  Historia  Francorum  Epitomata,")  which  proceeds  as  far  as 
the  year  584,  and  then  continues  the  history  in  a  **  Chronicum"  until  641.  This  *'  Chro- 
nicmn'*  was  agun  taken  up  and  resumed  by  three  other  men,  but  with  certain  chasms, 
until  768;  very  meagre  and  without  connection,  but  still  important  because  the 
vriters  were  chiefly  witnesses  of  the  events  described.  The  **  Gresta  regum  Fran- 
conun,"  are,  likewise,  in  part .  extracted  from  Gregory,  whose  description  they 
cootiDue  to  the  year  720,  very  briefly  and  not  without  many  inaccuiacies. 

With  these  and  later  are,  the  **  Annals,"  short  sketches  which  were  made  annually 
is  the  mooasteries,  dT  the  most  important  events,  and  thus,  at  least,  in  part  originate 
from  eye-witnesses.  They  were  afterwards  copied  and  communicated  from  the  one 
monastery  to  the  other,  dten  augmented  there,  then  subsequently  various  portions 
conected  and  prepared,  and  thus  they  acquired  greater  extent  and  value.  The  most 
important  are  those  which  bear  the  simple  title  "Annalis  Laurissenses,**  from  a 
TOfioastery  in  the  Upper  Rhine  province,  which  go  on  firom  741  to  788,  and  were 
continued  by  Eginhardt,  firom  778  to  829.  They  have  been  partially  published  in 
the  older  ooBecUons,  but  more  completely  given  in  the  '*  Monxunaita  Germanie  His- 

tona,"  ocrilected  by  Pertz. 

2.  For  the  ** History  of  the  Goths"  are  to  be  mentioned: 

a  Ou^bdbncr,  invested  with  high  ofitoes  of  state,  under  Odoaoer,  Theodoric,  and 
t^ir  successors,  and  who  died  in  the  year  565,  in  the  convent  Vivarosa;  he  wrote  a 
^toiy  of  the  Goths,  which,  unfortunately,  was  lost.  There  have,  however,  been 
preserved  his  **  XH  Libri  Variarum,'*  a  very  important  work,  because  it  contains 
edicts,  instructions,  and  documents,  which  were  written  in  the  names  of  the  kings; 
lanied,  degant,  but  vain  and  verbose. 

hi  The  monk  Jardtmis  (thus  he  is  called,  and  not  Jomandes,  in  the  more  ancient 
^onmients,  and  by  himsen  likewise):  a  Goth,  living  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
Qstniy,  has  brought  into  an  abridgment— de  rebus  Geticis — ^the  lost  history  of 
Cissiodoms,  but  has  disfigured  it  by  the  interlineationof  every  thing  he  knew  or  heard 
of  besides.  Still,  although  without  judgment  and  historical  knowledge,  his  book  is  of 
the  hig^hest  value,  inasmuch  as  for  many  events  that  is  nearly  our  only  source.  It 
otoids  to  the  year  540. 

c:  The  parallel  of  **  ProooiHi  Gaesarensis  Vandalica  et  Grothica**  may  in  the  details 
opbin  much,  because  the  Greek  proceeds  upon  very  difi*erent  views  to  those  of  the 
votero  writers. 

d.  iMin*,  Bishop  of  Seville,  (Udoms  HispakusisX  who  died  in  636,  wrote  a  short 
^■tey  of  the  GoUuH  Vandals,  and  Soevians,  to  the  year  628,  but  which  again  ex* 
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|dajxu  nothing  about  the  earlier  history  of  these  nitionfl,  and  refers  more  properij  to 
gpahialcme. 

3.  The  chief  writer  on  the  history  of  the  Longobardi  is  Paul  Duuxmua,  the  son  at 
Wamefried,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  liying  at  the  courts  of  Dedderina  wad 
Charlemagne,  and  who  died  as  a  monk  on  Mount  Cassino  in  the  year  799.  In  his 
"  De  Qestis  Langobardorom  Ubri  yi."  he  describes  the  deeds  of  his  nation  with  a  great 

gredilection  for  tradition;  the  oommenoement  is  quite  unhistorical,  but  subsequently 
e  becomes  more  carefiil  and  exact,  and  presents  us  with  detailed  infonnatjon  ex- 
tremely TBluaUe. 

4.  For  German  history  likewise  are  of  great  importanoe  the  IKographies  of  the 
Boman  Pontilft,  at  least  from  the  eighth  century,  composed  by  oontemporaiy  writers; 
they  continue  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

5.  Extremely  important  also  are  the  letters  of  distinguished  men  which  ha^e  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  that  period,  especially  those  of  Saint  Boni&oe,  as  well  as  the 
biographies  of  him  and  other  holy  men  (Vitae  Sanctorum)  which  often  present  the 
most  nithftd  picture  of  their  times,  and  haye  preserved  fbr  ua  the  most  TalnaUe 
information. 

6.  and  lastly;  for  oar  research  into  the  relations  of  life,  the  manner8,ciistomai,  and 
institutions,  are  Tery  important,  the  **  Laws  of  the  German  nations  or  tribes,**  who 
belonged  to  the  Franoonian  empire:  the  Salians,  Bipuarians,  Allemanniana,  Bor- 
gundSms,  and  Bavarians,  and  later,  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians.  Bat  there  remains 
much  therein  which  is  yefy  obscure,  inasmudi  as  they  contain  prindpaUy  only  the 
penal  law  of  these  people,  and  cannot  therefore  jrield  us  the  desired  infermatioii  re- 
specting the  other  relations,  are  not  regulated  according  to  general  principles,  f>nntain 
nothing  of  the  oonstitution  of  the  empire  beyond  what  refers  to  the  administaratioa  of 
the  law,  and  present  eren  in  that  portion  what  to  our  eye  appears  very  fragmentary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROil  THB  COMQTTSSTS  OF  CLOTIS  TO  CHABLBMAORE. 

486—768. 

doyis,  King  of  the  Franks,  482-511— Theodoric,  somamed  IHeterich  of  Berne,  488- 
526 — The  Longobardi  in  Italy,  568 — Changes  in  the  Customs  and  Institutiona  of 
the  Germans — ^The  Languages-Constitution— Feudal  System — ^Laws — ^Pastimes- 
Christianity  in  G^many- The  Grand  Chamberlains — Charles  Martel  against  the 
Arabs,  732 — ^Pepin  the  Little — ^Tbe  Carloyingians. 

DuBiKG  the  great  movements  of  the  tribes,  which  we  hare  just 
related,  the  Fianks  had  not,  like  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  other 
nations,  migrated  from  their  dwellings  to  settle  themselves  elsewhere, 
but  they  remained  in  their  own  seat,  and  firom  thence  conquered  only 
that  portion  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. And  this  forest  also  sheltered  them  from  being  drawn  into  the 
great  stream  of  migration.  Their  diviaon  also  into  several  branches, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  king  or  prince,  prevented  them  from 
making  extensive  and  general  expeditions. 

But  their  time  came.  About  tne  year  482,  Clovis,  or  as  we  should 
say  Lewis,  the  son  of  Gilderich,  became  Prince  of  the  Salian  Franks  ; 
and  he  soon  prepared  himself  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  bold  and 
comprehensive  mind,  for  the  bent  of  his  ardent  spirit  was  to  make 
war  and  conquest.  Glovis  belongs  to  that  class  of  rulers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  who  think  all  ways  good  that  lead  to  dominion. 
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He  has  suQied  the  celebrity  of  bis  military  &me  by  tbe  most  iea* 
picable  want  of  faith  to  his  rektives  and  aUies.  He  at  first  concluded 
with  the  princes  of  the  Franks^  who  were  his  equals,  and  for  the 
majority  his  relatives,  alliances  of  war  against  other  tribes,  and  after 
he  had  conquered  them  by  their  assistance  and  had  become  powerful, 
he  then  also  despatched  those  very  friends  out  of  his  way  by  poison, 
the  dagger,  and  treachery.  By  this  means  he  became  eventually 
King  of  all  ihe  Franks. 

Ot  his  foreign  enemies,  he  first  attacked,  when  only  twenty,  the 
Soman  governor  Syagrius,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  effectually 
best  him  at  Soissons  (Suessiones),  and  occupied  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Loire.  Syagrius,  who  fled  to  the  Western  Goths,  was  obliged 
to  be  delivered  up  to  Clovis  and  was  executed.  This  commencement 
of  the  conquests  of  Clovis  took  place  in  the  year  486,  ten  years  after 
Romtdus  Augustulus  was  deposed. 

He  then  advanced  with  nis  army  against  the  Allemanni,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  fallen  upon  the  country  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks, 
for  both  nations  having  their  boundaries  upon  the  river  Lahn,  had 
been  enemies  for  years.  They  met  in  the  year  496,  near  Zulpich, 
in  the  district  of  Juliers,  and  fought  bitterly  against  each  other,  and 
the  victory  already  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Allemanni,  when  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  his  soul  excited  by  anxiety,  Clovis  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  vowed  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  as  victory  now  absolutely 
turned  on  his  side,  he  caused  himself  and  three  thousand  of  his  Franks 
to  be  baptized  in  Rheims,  at  the  subsequent  Easter  festival,  by  the 
Bishop  Remigius.  Thiswas  the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  fiuth  amon^  the  Franks,  and  Clovis  was  henceforward 
called  the  ddest  son  of  the  church  and  the  most  Christian  kin^.  His 
consort  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  a  Burgundian  prince,  had  long 
wished  to  convert  him  to  the  better  faith  by  the  force  of  gentle  per- 
soaaon ;  lie,  however,  had  always  despised  it  until  the  necessity  of  the 
battle  overpowered  Imn,  and  it  was  indeed  very  evident  both  in  him 
umI  in  the  Franks  in  general,  that  their  conversion  was  a  work  of 
mere  compulsion.  For  Clovis  murdered  his  relatives  after  as  well 
as  brfarey  and  subdued  one  Christian  nation  after  the  other,  whilst  the 
Fmnks  for  several  centuries  bore  the  diaracter  of  being  the  most 
treacherous  of  all  the  Grerman  nations. 

After  the  Allemanni  were  reduced  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
had  ^xread  itself  along  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  and  after  the  Bur- 
gondians  were  obliged  to  promise  tribute,  Clovis  bent  his  eyes  to* 
wards  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Groths^  who  possessed  the  most  beau- 
tiful portion  of  France  in  the  south.  Thus  although  he  had  only 
shortly  before  had  a  conference  with  theb  king,  Alaric,  and  had  sworn 
friendship  to  him,  he  yet  determined  to  attack  him  as  an  enemy. 

The  wise  Ostro-Gothic  king,  Theodoric,  who  previoudy  to  this  had 
tranded  his  dominion  in  Italy,  counselled  the  unruly  Olovis,  whose 
^ter,  Andofleda,  was  his  consort,  in  the  most  urgent  manner  from 
his  unjust  expedition  against  Alaric^  and  reminded  him  that  peace 
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and  union  became  Christian  nations.  But  Cloiris,  who  knew  only 
the  language  of  the  sword  and  of  rude  force,  gave  no  ear  to  him;  he 
attacked  the  Westro-Gothic  kingdom;  and,  in  the  jear  507,  in  a 
plain  of  the  river  Vienne,  near  Vouffle  or  Vironne,  fought  and  won 
a  great  battle  in  which  Alaric  himself  fell,  transpierced  oy  the  spear 
of  Glovis,  who  took  possession  of  the  chief  cities  of  his  country,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  the 
great  Theodoric  stepped  between  and  driven  him  back  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  coun- 
try between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 

Clovis  did  not  live  long  after  this,  but  died  at  Paris,  in  the  ^ear 
511,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  his  empire  was  divided 
between  his  four  sons. 

His  successors  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks,  who  are  called  the 
Merovingians,  were  in  general  worthy  of  their  founder.  It  appeared 
as  if  vice  and  tyranny,  unheard  of  cruelty,  and  savage  revenge  were 
hereditary  in  this  family,  and  as  if  a  curse  had  from  the  b^inning 
been  poured  over  them.  In  the  space  of  forty  years  six  Merovingian 
kings  were  destroyed  by  poison  or  the  sword;  and  the  intrigues  and 
revengeful  passions  of  malicious  women  form  an  important  feature 
in  these  horrid  scenes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  suit  the  purport  of  this 
history  to  penetrate  further  into  the  details  of  these  events,  which 
are  equally  as  unnourishing  to  the  mind,  as  they  are  unfruitful  in  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  it  is  so  desirable  to  obtain  from  the  great  en- 
tirety of  our  history.  The  nation  of  the  Franks,  under  such  princes, 
could  not  possibly  be  raised  from  its  state  of  moral  rudeness  and 
degradation,  but  necessarily  became  plunged  more  deeply  in  vice. 
Their  power,  however,  continued  to  extend  itself  more  and  more. 
They  by  decrees  subjected  the  Burgundians,  and  in  Grermany  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Thuringians,  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  sought 
their  protection.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  all  the 
German  nations  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Alps  allied 
themselves  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  Franks,  Thuringians, 
AUemans  or  Swabians,  and  Bavarians.  The  Saxons  alone  and  the 
Friesi  still  remained  independent  in  their  north-western  dwellings. 

When,  after  king  Attila's  death,  the  kingdom  of  the  Hunns  fell 
asunder,  the  Ostro-Goths,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  became 
again  free,  and  dwelt  in  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  coimtries  of 
the  Danube.  They  had  frequent  disputes  with  the  emperor,  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  upon  one  of  these  occasions  Theodoric  or  Dietericfa, 
a  son  of  one  of  their  princes,  was  sent  as  hostage  to  that  city,  and 
there  he  saw,  as  had  Marbodius  and  Arminius  formerly,  in  Kome, 
the  institutions  of  a  great  empire.  He  remained  there  ten  years, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  Grecian  arts  and  sciences,  so  that  no  Grer- 
man  prince  of  his  time  equalled  him  in  accomplishments.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Theodemir,  and  of  his  uncles,  he  became  sole 
king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  now  resolved,  Uke  other  rulers,  to  found 
for  nis  people  a  large  and  beautiful  kingdom,  for  they  longed  to  be 
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led  to  more  desirable  lands  tKan  the  wastes  near  the  Sau  and  the 
Danube.  The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Zeno,  who  considered 
himself  now  as  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  entire  ancient  empire  of 
the  Romans,  upon  this  presented  him  with  the  land  of  Italy  as  the 
reward  for  services  rendered,  and  instead  of  his  promised  subsidies 
in  monej.  Italy  was  still  under  the  rule  of  Odoacer,  but  his  king- 
d(mi  was  not  properly  to  be  considered  German,  because  the  Heru- 
lians  and  Rugians  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  his  people. 

Theodoric  broke  up  with  his  nation  in  the  year  488,  pressed 
through  the  passes  of  Italy  and  encountered  Odoacer  near  Aquileja 
and  Verona.  But  the  Italians  fought  with  little  zeal  for  their  king, 
and  he  was  both  times  obliged  to  fly.  King  Theodoric,  from  thni 
last  battle,  was  styled  in  legendaiy  songs  and  oallads,  in  a  multitude 
of  which  his  fame  was  recorded,  the  great  hero,  J)ieterick  of  Berne 
(which  signifies  Verona).  Immediately  after  this,  Odoacer  was  a 
third  time  defeated  near  the  Adda,  after  his  own  city,  Rome,  had 
diut  its  gates  a^nst  him,  and  for  three  years  he  was  besieged  in 
Ravenna  until,  m  the  year  493,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  yield,  and 
his  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  Theodoric,  by  whom  he  was  killed^ 
His  kingdom  had  lasted  seventeen  years.  Theodoric  became  lord  of 
Italy,  and  ruler  over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Franks  and  Westro-Goths  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Rhdne,  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful kingdom,  which  might  have  existed  to  the  present  day  if  his 
successors  had  equalled  hmi  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  chief  cities 
were  Ravenna  and  Verona. 

He  himself  reigned  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  not  only  a 
kind  and  mild  master  to  his  Goths,  but  also  a  gentle  ruler  over  his 
Roman  subjects  and  all  who  dwelt  in  Italy;  so  much  so,  that  this 
country  had  not  enjoyed  so  happy  a  time  for  many  centuries  asunder 
him,  the  foreign  prince.  Agriculture  and  trade  again  flourished. 
Art  and  science  found  in  him  a  protector,  and  ancient  cities,  lying 
in  niina,  were  rebuilt.  Italy  enjoyed  under,  and  subsequent  to  his 
reign,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  continued  peace,  and  was  so  dili- 
gently cultivated,  that  it  not  only  grew  sufficient  grain  for  its  own 
ccmsamption,  but  could  even  export  it  to  Gaid,  whilst  formerly^ 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  it  was  always  necessary  to  procure  a 
supply  from  Sicily  and  A&icaL 

Jois  wisdom  and  justice  T$isl^  him  above  all  the  kings  of  his  time. 
He  stepped  among  them  like  the  father  of  a  large  family  and  an  in- 
sdtutor  of  peace;  and  the  most  distant  tribes  had  recourse  to  his 
counsel,  and  honoured  him  with  presents.  To  the  other  kings  of 
German  origin,  with  almost  all  of  whom  he  had  allied  himself  by 
marriage,  he  wrote  as  a  father  thus:  "  You  all  possess  proofs  of  my 
eood-wilL  Tou  are  young  heroes,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  counsel  you. 
loox  disorder  and  irregularities  grieve  me;  it  is  not  a  matter  ot  in- 
£firence  to  me  to  behold  how  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  go- 
Temed  by  your  passions,  for  the  passions  of  kings  are  the  ruin  of 
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nations;  wliilst,  on  tlie  ooKitnirj,  your  friendfihip  and  unity  together 
are,  as  it  were,  tlie  veins  througn  which  the  wishes  of  nations  flow 
into  each  other." 

He  placed  such  pxindples  before  their  ejes,  and  showed  tho^by 
that  his  mind  had  formed  the  conception  of  a  great  alliance,  founded 
upon  justice  and  wisdom,  between  all  the  Christian  nations  of 
German  origin,  who  had  fized  their  seat  in  Europe.  An  alEanoe, 
such  as  reason  has  depicted  before  tiie  eyes  of  all  ages  as  a  anblime 
picture;  and  as  it  haiB  displayed  itself,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
mouths  of  enlightened  men,  so  that  justice  and  order,  and  especially 
the  spirit  of  Cnristian  imity,  should  predominate,  and  hatred  aiMl 
thirst  after  prey  be  reined  in-— evils  which,  alas  I  through  the  want 
of  such  an  alliance,  have  ravaged  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Had  Theodc»nc  been  enabled  to  form  such  a  noble  unicm,  he  would 
have  founded  more  of  that  which  is  truly  grand  than  the  ancient 
Romans,  over  whose  possessions  he  had  now  become  ruler,  and  whose 
empire  he  was  anxious  to  restore,  not  hj  the  rude  force  of  anns,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  peaceful  allianoe  of  nations.  But  as  the  mild  force 
of  truth  and  justice  always  finds  its  enemy  in  the  selfishness  of  those 
who  only  seek  their  own  advantage  and  the  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sions, Ineodoric,  consequently,  experienced  that  the  world  was  not 
then  yet  rife  enough  for  the  fruction  of  his  great  ideas;  for  whilst  he 
preached  peace  wim  earnestness  and  love,  Clovis,  the  Frank,  razed 
war  with  his  sword,  despising  his  doctrine,  and  searing  only  to  bnng 
a  multitude  of  tribes  under  nis  dominion. 

The  great  Theodoric  died  in  the  year  526.  His  monarchy  had 
now  no  duration;  for  his  son,  Athalmc,  was  but  just  ten  yeais  old, 
and  died  shortly  after  his  fiither.  The  nobles  of  his  kingdom  were 
no  longer  unanimous,  but  elevated  and  deposed  several  kings 
after  each  other.  The  Roman  subjects,  also,  could  not  forget  that 
their  rulers  were  Goths,  and  attached  to  the  Arian  faith.  Thejf 
wished  themselves  again  imder  the  Greek  emperors,  who  dwelt  in 
Constantinople,  and  were  members  of  the  orthodox  church,  al« 
though  the  dominion  of  these  emperors  had  become  lamentably  bad, 
and  was  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  was  then  that  the  Emperor  Justinian^ 
who  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  series,  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
content, and  sent  his  general,  Belisarius,  and  after  him  Natses,  into 
Italy,  to  subject  this  country  again  to  his  rule.  A  long  and  severe 
war  arose,  conducted  by  the  Goths  with  their  usual  valour,  but  witii- 
out  success,  and  which  destroyed  the  country,  and  almost  depopu- 
lated Rome  by  several  sieges^  so  that  no  trace  was  left  of  its  ancient 
splendour. 

The  Goths  raised  themselves  once  more,  after  four  of  their  aove* 
reigns  had  been  destroyed,  under  their  king,  Totilas,  who  was  worthy 
of  ruling  the  dominions  of  Theodoric ;  but  as  ne  also,  after  he  had  fought 
with  fame  for  eleven  years,  was  killed  in  the  year  5£2«  in  a  battle 
a^nst  Narses.  and  ten  months  afterwards,  his  successor,  Tejas,  fell  like- 
wise in  the  three  days'  desperate  battle  near  Cuma,  the  Gothic  kingdom 
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0unk  into  such  a  roinotu  state  thattwenly-flevenrean  after  the  death 
of  Theodonc,  and  in  the  year  55S,  the  Ostro-Uoths  were  not  only 
yanqnished,  but  also  ahnoet  entirely  annihikted.  A  few  only  escaped 
over  the  Alps  to  seek  an  asylum  among  other  German  nations. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  &11  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  another  Taliant 
Creiman  nation,  theLongohardi,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  earUer 
dwelling-places  of  the  former  on  the  Danube,  executed  an  act  of  re* 
taliation,  justly  timed  for  them,  on  the  Grreeks.  The  Greek  general^ 
Narses,  upon  udlinff  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Justiniaui 
had  lumsdif  called  forward  their  king,  Albom  or  Albwin,  who 
had  already  oyercome  the  Gepidi,  and  now  ruled  in  Hungary,  Aus* 
tna,  Gairuthia,  and  even  in  a  portion  of  Bavaria.  This  king  pos- 
sessed that  heroic  courage  which  ^ves  itself  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  naticms.  Not  only  ms  own  nation,  but  those  of  the  Saxons  and 
Bavarians  sang  his  praise  for  centuries  softer  his  death. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  568,  the  King  Alboni 
broke  up  from  Hungary  with  aU  his  Longobardian  men,  their 
women  and  children,  accompanied  by  20,000  Saxons.  The  country 
ihey  hitherto  poasessed  was  left  by  them  to  their  allies,  the  Avan, 
who  were  fomid  still  there  by  Chi^lemagne  subsequently.  It  was  a 
moniing  ftill  of  splendour  when,  from  the  heights  of  one  of  the  ad- 
Tanced  mountains  of  the  Alps,  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
King's  Mountain,  the  astonished  strangm  cast  their  eyes  down  upon 
their  new  and  beautiftd  coimtry.  Wherever  All)oiii  passed  he 
showed  his  veneiation  for  the  church,  and  sought,  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, the  aflfection  of  the  people.  By  the  conquest  of  Pavia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  he  founded  his  dominion  in 
Upper  Italy,  which,  to  the  present  day,  has  been  called  Lombardy, 
from  the  Longobardi,  and  he  made  it  the  chief  city  of  those  districts. 
In  Lower  Italy,  also,  this  nation  conquered  beaumul  tracts  of  land, 
and  founded  the  principality  Benevento,  which  comprises  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Rome  and  Kavenua 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greexs,  who  gained  the  Franks  to 
their  side  by  presents,  in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  means,  pre- 
vent the  Longobardi  from  taldng  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  consolidate  it  into  one  powenul  and  strong  kingdom.  And,  im- 
fortunately  for  the  country,  in  this  object  they  succeeded^  From 
that  period  to  this  day,  Italy  has  remained  disunited,  and  has  endured 
the  severe  &te  of  a  mvided  country,  internally  rent.  Strangers  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  contested  for  its  possession,  and  its  ground 
has  been  deluged  with  streams  of  native  and  foreign  blood. 

The  LongotModi  cultivated  their  newly-acquired  country- so  ad* 
miiably,  that  the  melancholy  traces  of  former  devastation  became 
daily  leas  discernible.  The  king  also  procured  his  supplies  from  the 
pioduce  of  his  j)osses8ions;  and  from  one  farm  to  another  he  was  re- 
gular in  his  visits  of  inspection ;  living,  in  fact,  with  all  the  simplicity 
€(  a  patriarch,  combined  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  military  leader. 
Their  free-men,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  laboured  of  their 
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own  accord  to  turn  the  desert  and  waste  tracts  into  arable  land,  thus 
distinguishing  themselves  from  other  Grerman  nations.  Acricultare 
flourisned  particularly  around  monasteries,  whose  chronicles,  sajs  a 
ffreat  German  writer,  contain  the  less  dazzling  but  more  satisfactory 
history,  of  the  way  in  which  they  almost  overcame,  or,  at  least, 
assisted  Nature,  and  how  cheerful  gardens  and  smiling  fields  covered 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Italy. 

The  majority  of  German  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  great  migra- 
tion, had  come  into  new  coimtries  wholly  different  from  their  for* 
mer  settlements,  and  there  found  inhabitants  of  a  different  race,  with 
other  languages,  manners,  and  laws.  They,  consequently,  could  not 
tliemselves  continue  to  exist  stationary  in  their  new  country  upon  the 
same  footing  that  they  had  been  used  to  in  their  former  homes ;  and  it 
is  important  that  we  should  place  before  our  view,  in  its  broad  outline, 
the  great  difference  presented  between  the  tribes  which  had  wandered 
forth  as  conquerors,  and  those  which  had  remained  behind  adhering 
to  their  ancient  simple  customs. 

The  German  conquerors  found  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italj,  and  Eng- 
land, inhabitants  consisting  of  Romans  and  natives  mixed.  They 
left  them,  it  is  true,  after  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  a  por- 
tion of  their  possessions,  in  their  dwelling-places,  but  generally  as  an 
ignoble  and  degenerate  race.  By  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  the  fine 
for  killing  a  Roman  or  a  Gaul  was  only  the  half,  and  in  some  cases 
but  one  fourth,  of  what  it  was  for  a  free  Frank.  Afterwards,  not- 
withstanding their  original  separation  and  distinctive  character,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  but  that  the  Germans  by  demes  became 
mixed  with  the  natives,  and  that  many  of  the  latter,  who  were  su- 
perior to  the  Germans  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  cunning  and  re- 
finement, speedily  obtained,  under  weak  kings,  distinguished  offices, 
and  now  ruled  tneir  former  lords.  They  even  obtained,  as  services 
were  paid  only  with  land,  grants  of  possession  as  feudal  tenures,  and 
became  thereby  partakers  m  the  feudal  rights.  Romans  and  Gauls 
were  seen  to  rank  among  the  counts,  dukes,  and  grand  stewards,  and 
thence  arose,  although  perhaps  but  slowly,  a  mixture  of  nations,  and 
accordingly  of  manners,  languages,  and  forms  of  ideas. 

The  ancient  vigorous  nature  of  those  Germans  who  came  into 
warm  and  luxurious  countries,  became  enervated  by  effeminacy  and 
sensuality.  Thus  the  Vandals  in  Afiica,  and  the  Ostro-Goms  in 
Italy,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  after  their  arrival,  had  become  so 
much  transformed  and  degenerated,  that  they  submitted  to  enemies 
who  previously  could  scarcely  bear  their  powerful  glance.  The 
tribes,  however,  which  remained  in  Germany,  continued  as  firm  and 
vigorous  as  ever;  and  if  afterwards,  they  became  by  degrees,  more 
mud,  like  their  climate,  their  forests  were  nevertheless  cleared  so 
gradually,  that  the  change  in  the  people  took  place  without  too 
rapid,  and  thereby  injurious  a  transition. 

But  the  greatest  change  that  happened  to  the  migrated  German 
branches,  was  in  reference  to  their  language.  For,  as  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  the  Roman  or  Latin  bmguage  was  chiefly  spoken, 
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and  as  this  was  at  that  time  much  more  cultivated  than  the  German, 
it  could  not  be  supplanted  by  the  latter;  but  there  arose  a  mixture 
of  bothf  whereby  tney  became  changed,  and  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage of  the  country  before  the  Roman  period,  often  formed  a  third 
component  of  this  medley.  Consequently  in  France,  Spain,  Por- 
togaiy  Itidy,  and  England,  a  language  is  spoken  formed  by  a  mixture 
with  the  Koman,  which  may  perhaps  fall  more  gently  upon  the  ear 
than  the  Grerman,  which  yet  retains  much  of  its  former  roughness 
from  the  ancient  forests;  whilst,  however,  the  former  tongue  is  neither 
so  energetic,  so  hearty,  and  honest,  nor  so  rich  in  peculiar  words.  The 
Giennan  language  remains  ever  fresh  and  florid,  and  is  open  to  con- 
tinual improvement  in  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  a  language  en- 
tirely original,  the  roots  of  which  ramify  into  the  aboriginal  founda- 
tions  of  eerman  national  idiosyncrasy,  and  draws  its  nourishment 
from  the  rich  fountain  of  life  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the 
nation;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  living  plant  in  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  is  as  that  of  the  gardener  who  watches 
and  carefully  attends  to  the  development  of  the  favourite  tree.  But 
Ae  lanraage  formed  by  a  composition  of  many  others,  is  but  the 
work  of  man,  like  the  artificial  web  which  the  hand  of  man  pre- 
pares from  the  plants  of  the  field.  It  is  true  this  may  be  beautifully 
and  richly  worked ;  but  it  is  then  and  for  all  times  finished,  and 
poascfloes  no  further  internal  power  of  life  and  growth. 

The  constitution  of  the  conquering  German  nations  necessarily 
became  also  essentially  changed.  At  home,  in  their  original  cx>ndi- 
tion,  the  power  of  royalty  in  peace  was  bat  insignificant.  The 
dders  or  counts,  as  the  appointed  judges  in  every  ^u  or  district, 
r^;o]ated  the  usual  affairs,  adjudged  disputes  accordmg  to  custom, 
and  upon  more  important  and  general  affairs  the  national  assembly 
was  convened.  But  in  war  the  power  of  the  leader  surpassed  every 
thing  else,  and  justly  so,  as  it  then  depended  upon  prompt  decisions. 
The  king  or  prince  was  the  unlimited  lord,  and  the  most  faithful 
of  his  smte  or  Grefolge  ranked  next  to  him.  When  such  a  war  had 
speedily  passed  away,  the  prince  again  retired  into  the  insignificance 
of  a  state  of  peace;  but  in  the  many  years  of  the  incursions,  amidst 
constant  warfore,  his  power  became  firmly  established.  The  whole 
nation  became  an  army,  and  it  accustomed  itself  to  the  obedience  ne- 
oessaiy  in  war.  The  institutions  of  peace  lost  much  of  their  force,  and 
as  in  their  incursive  movements  they  had  no  coimtry  they  could  call 
their  own,  their  whole  confidence  and  attachment  were  necessarily 
concentrated  in  their  leader,  who  led  them  to  victory  and  pillage, 
and  the  forcible  possession  of  a  new  country.  He  was  the  safeguard 
and  hope  of  the  nation ;  he  stood  to  them  in  lieu  of  home  and  father- 
land, and  those  who  stood  next  to  him,  as  his  suite,  were  the  most 
prosperous. 

To  these  latter,  when  conquest  was  completed,  he  apportioned 
first  their  share  of  booty  and  of  land,  as  in  ancient  times  he  had 
given  them  only  their  horse,  arms,  and  entertainment.    But  without 
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doubt  he  took  to  himself  the  moat  deszable  and  oonsidemble  ahaie, 
and  particularly  the  lands  of  the  conquered  or  sUin  princes;  his 
power  being  thus  founded  by  his  possesBions  and  strone  adherenta 
The  Goths,  the  Buigundians,  ana  the  Lon^baidi,  who  came  as 
migrating  nations,  with  their  wives  and  children,  must  certainly 
have  exacted  firom  the  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  their  posn 
sesnons.  The  Ostro-Goths  in  Italy  demanded  one-third  of  the  land, 
whilst  the  Westro-Goths  and  Burgundians  required  firom  the  Grauls  as 
much  as  two-thirds.  The  Franks,  on  the  contrary,  made  their  con* 
quests  in  excursions  from  home,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but  as  the 
suite  of  their  prince.  Their  numbers  were  not  great,  thence  they 
did  not  require  to  take  from  the  Grauls  and  R<Hnana  any  portion  of 
their  land,  although,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the  rights  of  con- 
querors, they  considered  the  whole  as  their  property;  and  in  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  they  seized  much  of  priyate  property,  so  that  the 
chance  of  the  Gauls  became  often  much  more  &tal,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  wild  and  arbitrary  demand^ 
made.*  But  altogether,  they  still  found  in  what  the  Romans  had 
j)reTiously  possessed  as  national  property y  a  sufficiency  of  land;  be- 
sides, in  those  portions  of  Gttul  which  they  took  from  the  Westro- 
Goths,  the  majority  of  those  land  possessions  fell  to  ihem  which 
the  latter,  upon  the  conquest,  had  appropriated  to  themaelyes;  for 
many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  many  likevnse  quitted 
the  country  and  advanced  into  Spain,  that  they  might  not  become 
slayes  to  the  Franks.  The  whole  mass  of  the  conquered  state- 
lands  above  mentioned  (according  to  the  Roman  expression  Ji8cus)y, 
formed  now,  after  the  king  had  received  his  chief  portion,  the 
common  property  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  thence,  so  long  as  they 
held  together  as  an  army,  that  their  support  was  furnished ;  af- 
terwards, when  they  began  to  domicile  themselves  amox^  their 
new  subjects,  and,  according  to  the  original  disposition  of  German 
nations,  desired  to  obtain  entire  possession,  they  received  this 
from  the  mass  of  fiscal  lands,  as  a  reward  {benejficmm)  for  the  mili- 
tary services  rendered;  and  for  which  they  remained  obli^ted  to 
afford  further  military  duty  at  the  command  of  the  king,  holding, 
however,  possession  of  the  land  merely  as  a  fief,  or  loan  {leken), 
during  their  lives. 

From  this  commencement  was  developed  the  entire  constitution, 
afterwards  so  important  and  influential,  and  which  was  called  the 
feudal  state.  In  the  following  centuries  it  obtained,  by  degrees,  its 
ftdl  perfection,  particularly  when  it  extended  itself  backwards  to 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  Franks,  and  the  other  German  nations  sub- 
jected to  them.  The  exertions  to  obtain  fiefs,  and  procure  appoint- 
ment for  the  services  connected  therewith  under  the  sovereign,  be- 
came increasingly  predominant,  for  thereby  was  attained  infliience 
and  power;  and  to  gain  this  many  gave  up  their  fireedom.    The 

•  «<  KecvUiismattiie  coram  lis  andetot,**  says  Gngoiy  of  Toiiri. 
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took  tbe  same  of  liege  salijects  {JideUs\  and  people 
{kmiet)  of  the  pziiice,  or  vassals  (vosn),  whence  TasuUi  is  derived. 
The  feadal  lord  was  called  senior  (whence  seigneurs),  or  dominus. 
The  name  antnutio  (confidential)  signified  the  Ueffe  subject, 
leader  <^a  troop,  or  arimanie  of  the  escort  or  train,  in  which  quality 
he  had  to  take  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  and  then  stood  trusts 
iomhika.  Thoee  fiege  subjects  who  stood  in  close  service  to  the 
pnnce  were  called  administrators. 

The  great  vassab  could  distribute  from  their  own  land  fiefs  to 
other  poorer  individuals,  who  engaged  in  their  service,  and  thus 
became  after,  or  arri^re  vassals.  Iney  were  obliged,  with  these  their 
fiddtt  to  follow  the  heerhann  of  the  piince,  whilst  the  common  free* 
nan,  who  had  only  an  alodial  or  free  inheritance  (in  contradistino- 
^om  to  feuibim*\  was  only  obliged  to  attend  in  great  national  wars, 
and  for  which  tne  heerbann,  in  the  ancient  German  sense,  was  pro* 
ckimed.  Not^withstanding  which,  the  feudatories  soon  began  to 
look  down  upon  the  fineeman  as  upon  one  much  their  inferior,  and  to 
consider  themselves  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  nobility  of  the  nation 
—even  when  they  were  not  descended  from  the  origmal  nobility  of  the 
nation,  for  Grauls  were  likewise  enabled  to  receive  fiefs  ;  nay,  already, 
under  Qovia,  these  were  elevated  beyond  the  Franks  in  honours, 
for  they  more  easily  yielded  obedience  than  the  latter,  and  were 
thus  more  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  law  also  made  a  distinction 
piejudicial  to  the  free  possessor.  The  liege  subjects  (in  truste  domi- 
Moa)had  a  higher  amount  of  fioie-money  allowed  them;  it  amounted 
to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  common  freeman;  and  even  when  the 
lieee  subject  was  merely  of  Roman  descent,the  sum  was  higher  than  that 
of  Uie  iiee  Frank,  it  bemg  300  soHdis,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  was  200. 

The  feods  originally  were  not  hereditary;  the  lord  could  with- 
dair,  and  invest  others  with  them;  but  in  tne  course  of  time,  and 
puticularly  under  weak  governments,  the  vassals  found  means,  in 
one  m^  or  the  other,  to  obtain  hereditary  possession,  and  make  it 
nearly  independent;  the  royal  power  being  thus  again  restricted, 
by  those  whom  it  had  previously  elevated  for  its  support.  The  ma- 
jority of  vassals  were  also  powerful  by  their  inherited  property; 
ted  who  would  deprive  the  powerfiil  man  or  his  son  of  his  feod? 
ftoperty  and  feoos  became  mixed,  because  he  who  inherited  the 
pioperty  inherited  also  the  feod. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was,  therefore^  not  unlimited,  and  the 
>prient  freedom  not  annihilated,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  still  parti- 
cipated in  the  decision  of  important  national  affidrs.  Regular  assem- 
Wi€8  were  still  held,  and  by  the  Franks  at  first,  in  March,  afterwards 
^er  Pepin  the  Little,  in  May,  whence  the  names  of  March  and  May 
pittns.  But  the  greatest  difference  fix)m  ancient  times  was  that  these 
•■wnUics  consisted  no  longer  of  the  majority  of  all  the  freemen,  but 
duefly  of  feudatories,  so  that  the  nobility  gave  the  decision. 

*  '^wfKdfaubamf  liowever,  does  not  present  itadf  before  the  second  century. 
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The  laws  of  the  German  nations  of  this  age  show  that  their  state 
was  still  very  rude.    The  punishment  of  death  was  scarcely  awarded 
to  any  crime  except  treason  and  infidelity.    The  German  regarded 
personal  liberty  so  highly,  that  he  woiud  not  yield  to  any  other 
the  right  to  his  life.    Murder  might  be  compounded  for  with  money 
or  goods,  and  the  compensation  obtainea  by  relatives,  who,  ac- 
cor£n^  to  the  ancient  right  of  the  retribution  of  blood,  could 
have  demanded  the  blood  of  the  offender.     Accordingly,  the  in- 
jured family  possessed  the  right  of  feud  or  hostility  against  the 
other,  until  satisfaction  was  given.     Expiation  for  the  non-exerdsed 
jGunily  revenge  was,  therefore,  the  original  signification  of  the  retri- 
bution or  fine-money.     The  punishment  of  death,  however,  would 
not  have  withheld  these  passionate  nations,  who  instantly  gnsped 
the  sword,  and  had  but  little  fear  of  death,  from  the  momentary  sa- 
tisfaction of  revenge;  the  pecuniary  penalty  was,  on  the  contrary, 
very  high  for  that  period,  and  therefore  more  felt,  and  he  who  could 
not  pay  it  lost  his  freedom,  and  became  the  slave  of  the  offended 
party.      Many  poor  freemen  thus  lost  their  liberty  because  their 
possessions  were  esteemed  of  but  httle  value,  as  for  instance,  an  ox 
by  the  Salic  laws  was  worth  two  gold  shillings,  a  cow  but  one,  a  stal- 
lion six,  and  a  mare  three ;  therefore,  an  opprobrious  word  cost  a  con- 
siderable sum,  for  he  who  called  another  a  liar  was  obliged  to  give 
him  six  shillings  or  two  oxen;  he  who  called  him  knave  or  scoun- 
drel as  much  as  fifteen  shillings.     The  extent  of  the  punishment 
certainly  conduced  to  their  frequently  making  arrangements,  in  order 
that  they  might  not,  through  the  excitement  of  a  passionate  moment, 
involve  each  other  in  deep  misfortune.  As  each  went  armed  and  could 
always  defend  himself,  the  murder  of  a  man,  according  to  the  Alle- 
mannic  law,  was  only  half  as  heavily  punished  as  that  of  a  woman, 
who  was  defenceless.      But  theft  was  more  abhorred  than  murder, 
because  a  coward  may  also  attack  defenceless  objects.     According  to 
the  Saxon  law,  he  who  had  stolen  a  horse  was  punished  with  death, 
but  every  murder,  even  that  of  a  noble,  money  could  buy  off.    The 
highest  fines  inflicted  were,  first,  that  of  a  Bavarian  duke,  of  960 
shillings,  and  secondly,  that  of  a  bishop  of  900  shillings.     There 
was  no  fine  fixed  for  a  king,  for  his  person  was  considered  sacred  and 
unassailable.     With  the  Franks  the  nne-money  of  the  royal  Antrustio, 
if  he  was  a  Frank,  was  equal  to  that  of  a  count,  600  shillings;  of  the 
fieeman  200,  and  the  Zitus  100.     For  the  Romans  it  was  fixed  at 
half  these  amounts,  in  the  same  proportion :  so  that  the  Romanus 
conviva  regis  paid  300  shiUings,  the  Romanus  possessor  100,  but  the 
Romantts  tributarius  instead  of  50  paid  only  46.     Among  the  other 
nations,  according  to  their  laws,  there  were  many  variations.     Every 
corporeal  wound  was  very  precisely  fixed  by  a  money  rate;  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  hand  for  instance  cost  100  shillings,  of  a  thumb  45 ;  the 
nose  the  same,  the  fore  finger  35,  and  any  of  ihe  others  15  shillings- 
Judgment  was  held  under  the  open  firmament,  in  an  enclosed 
place,  called  Mallum  (Malstatte,  or  Malberg),  and  before  an  elevated 
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shield.  The  judges  chosen  under  the  presidency  of  the  count 
were,  in  all  cases,  for  freemen  also  freemen  themselves,  and  called 
in  judicial  language  RacMmburgiy  or  boni  homines.  These  were 
nominated  by  counts,  usually  to  the  number  of  seven.  In  cases 
where  the  Kachimbuigi  could  not  find  judgment,  the  so-called 
Sagibarones  who  were  appointed  as  especial  councillors  or  magis- 
trates, stepped  in  to  decide.  The  regular  tribunal  which  met  at  cer- 
tain fixed  periods,  was  called  mallum  legitimum.  It  was  attended 
by  the  entire  population,  and  the  whole  community  gave  its  de- 
eiaon  and  not  the  judges  (Rachimburgi),  who  merely  found  the 
judgment.  In  the  especial  or  summoned  tribunals,  however,  at 
which  only  few  assisted  besides  the  counts  and  judges,  the  latter 
decided  at  once;  the  others  present  did  not  act  as  a  community,  but 
only  attended  as  audience,  and  as  such  had  nothing  to  say. 

X o  arrive  at  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person  appeared 
to  the  Grermans,  with  their  acute  feeling  for  the  sacredness  of  justice, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  indispensable  duties.  When,  therefore,  the 
truth  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  witnesses,  they  sought 
higher  aid,  by  having  recourse  to  the  so-called  judgments  of  God. 
The  innocence  of  the  accused  party  seemed  confimed  if  they  re- 
mained unharmed,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  thmgs,  are  injurious;  if,  for  instance,  upon  e^spos- 
ing  the  hand  or  foot  to  boiling  water  or  a  glowing  iron,  it  remamed 
unmarked,  or  if  in  sixigle  combat  he  conquered  his  opponent.  They 
had  confidence  that  God  would  not  allow  innocence  to  fall,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  angle  combat,  at  least,  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
would  frequently  give  the  victory. 

Their  chief  pleasures  were  still  the  chace  and  war.  The  former 
they  loved  so  much,  and  so  highly  prized  all  that  pertained  to  it, 
that  the  Alpm&TiT^i  estimated  a  stolen  lime  hound  at  twelve  shillings, 
while  a  horse  could  be  compensated  at  six,  and  a  cow  only  at  one 
shilling.  A  common  trained  hawk  was  valued  at  three,  and  one 
that  had  taken  a  stork  at  six  shillings. 

The  whole  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  Grerman  tribes,  in  the 
centuries  immediately  after  the  great  migration,  was  in  certain  re- 
spects worse  than  their  ancient  siinple  state,  when  they  followed  the 
immediate  impulses  of  their  nature.  They  were  now  on  the  transit  firom 
the  unconscious  life  of  nature  to  a  consequent  progress  in  civilization, 
and  this  period  of  a  nation  is  the  worst,  because  the  consciousness  of 
moral  dignity  begins  to  awaken  before  the  power  of  self-government 
is  present  to  subdue  the  active  impulses  of  passion. 

The  Goths,  Burgundians,  Lon^obardians,  and  Franks,  had,  as 
has  been  related,  much  earlier  adopted  Clmstianity;  in  Germany 
proper  it  made  its  appearance  a  couple  of  centuries  later.  For  al- 
though the  Allemanm,  Thuringians,  and  Bavarians,  were  subject  to 
the  Franks,  the  latter  did  not  give  themselves  much  trouble  to  dis- 
ieminate  the  holy  doctrines  amongst  them ;  although,  by  such  a  boon, 
they  might  have  given  them  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  liber^. 
It  appeared  indeed  as  if  they,  who  nad  adopted  Christianity  in  need 
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and  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  sought  and  desixed  only  to  promulgate  it 
"nith  the  sword.  On  theother  hand,  theapoetkawho  planted  these  mild 
doctrines  amonff  the  Grerman  forests,  came  from  distant  coimtties — 
from  England,  ocotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Angli  and  Sazons,  who 
had  landed  there  as  heathens,  were  slowlj  converted  to  Christianity, 
not  by  force,  but  by  instruction  and  conviction.  And  it,  therefore, 
struck  so  deep  a  root  in  their  minds,  that  vpeedjlj  a  multitude  of 
inspired  and  Christian  men  travelled  from  those  countries  as  teachera 
of  the  heathens.  They  had  not  to  expect  either  rich  abbeys  or  much 
honour  and  reward  among  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridicule,  con- 
teinpt,  want,  and  the  most  extreme  danger. 

Such  men  were  the  holy  Columban  and  Ghillus,  in  ihe  sixth  cen- 
tury; Eilian,  Emmeran,  Kupertus,  and  WiDibrod,  in  the  seventh 
ana  eighth  centuries;  and,  at  last,  the  Englishman  TVinefired,  who 
afterwards  received  the  honourable  name  oi  Bonifacius  (the  Benefi- 
cent), He  laboured  from  the  year  718  to  755  with  inexhaustible 
courage  for  Christianity.  In  Franconia,  Thuringia,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
amonff  the  Saxons  and  Friesi,  his  zeal  planted  the  divine  doctrines; 
and  wnilst  he  introduced  and  established  the  Christian  worship,  so 
humanizing  to  the  manners,  he  collected  the  communities  into  villages, 
and  this  laid  a  foundation  for  towns.  For  the  strengthening  of  the 
new  fidth,  he  fixed  bishoprics  here  and  there,  or  r^ulated  moee  al- 
ready existing,  as  in  Salzburg,  Passau,  Freiaingen,  Ratisbonne,  Wurtz- 
bur^,  Eichstadt,  and  Erfurt ;  the  celebrated  abbey  Fulda  was  founded 
by  his  follower  Sturm,  and  at  Ohrdruf  he  planted  a  school  for  fu- 
ture teachers,  who,  according  to  the  rule  ot  their  institution,  not 
only  zealously  propagated  Christianity,  but  also  the  arts  of  apicul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  did  not  hesitate,  although  at  great  -p&C" 
sonal  danger,  to  contend  against  the  rude  disposition  ofthe  peojd.e  with 
the  force  of  his  fidth.  He  overturned  their  altars,  and  cut  down  their 
sacated  trees,  beneath  which  they  sacrificed  to  thdir  gods.  One  among 
these,  at  Geissmar  in  Hessia,  was  particularly  celebrated;  but  Boni-* 
ftce  himself  seized  the  axe  and  helped  to  hew  it  down.  The  sur- 
rounding heathens  firmly  believed  tnat  the  god  who  dwelt  in  the 
tree  womd  speedily  come  forth  with  fire,  and  consume  the  culprit 
and  all  his  companions.  But  the  tree  fell  without  the  fire  comings 
and  with  it  dropped  their  former  confidence  in  iheir  cod. 

But  Boniface  complained  even  more  of  the  bad  Christian  priests 
themselves,  whom  he  found  among  the  Franks,  than  of  the  savage* 
ness  of  the  heathens.  They  lived  in  all  kinds  of  vice,  and  made  no 
conscience  of  sacrificing  to  the  false  gods,  as  weU  as  to  baptise  howso- 
ever was  required  fix>m  them  for  the  money  offered  for  so  doing.  And 
even  the  best  amonff  them  took  as  much  delight  in  arms  and  the  chaoe 
as  in  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  office:  *'  Religion  has  now  been 
prostrated  full  sixty  or  seventy  years,"  says  he  in  an  epistle  to  Pope 
Zadharias;  ^^  and  the  Franks  for  more  than  eighty  years  have  had 
neither  an  assembly  in  council  of  the  church  nor  an  archbishop.   The 
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Ueliopries  axe  in  the  Iiaadfl  chiefl^of  sieedjlaymen  or  dinuaal  ehuxch* 
men,  who  perceive  profit  in  nothmg  oat  temporalities."  Thenoe  one  of 
Ilia  chief  cares  was,  that  councils  should  be  held  by  the  FrancQnian 
deigy  to  restore  good  morals  and  the  ancient  chumi  discipline,  and 
that  the  der^  £onld  participate  in  the  assemblies  of  tne  March 
plains  (Martii  Campi),  that  the  weal  of  the  church  might  also  be 
there  taken  into  consideiation;  and  towards  this  he  accomplished 
much,  for  which  he  made  himself  greatly  distinguished. 

In  the  year  746,  Boni&ce  was  made  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  as 
soch  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  East^Franconian  clergy,  which  he 
tocuatomed  to  unconditional  obedience  towards  the  Roman  bishop, 
who  now  as  pope  stood  incontestedly  at  the  head  of  the  western 
church.  Boniface,  however,  would  not  remain  inactLve  and  pass  his 
later  years  in  quiet,  for  the  convermon  of  the  heathens  was  now,  as 
ibrmerly,  still  the  labour  and  aim  of  his  life;  and  at  last  his  zeal  was 
rewarded  with  the  martyr's  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Frieai, 
in  order  solemnly  to  consecrate  some  newly-baptized  Christians,  he 
was  fidlen  upon  by  a  tro(^  of  barbarians,  who  expected  to  gain 
booty  fixxm  him.  His  servants  seized  their  arms  to  repel  the  attack; 
he,  however,  forbade  them  to  shed  blood,  and  was  therefore  at  once 
murdered  with  all  his  companions  by  the  furious  band. 

The  religious  foundations,  churches,  and  cloisters  which  Boniface 
and  othere  buitt  in  Germany,  became  not  only  the  sparks  whence 
the  light  of  religion  and  intellectual  cultivation  proceeded,  but  many 
of  them  formed  also  the  nucleus  of  new  towns  and  vilWes  which, 
by  d^rees,  arose  around  them.  Not  only  the  bondsmen  built  their 
hots  close  to  them,  but  others  also  sought  the  protection  of  their 
waDs,  and  merchants  and  traders  proceeded  thither  in  the  hopes  of 
makinff  profit  from  the  multitude  of  strangers  who  flocked  there  for 
the  sake  of  worship.  The  name  of  the  festival,  Eirchmesse  or 
Cihmdiwake,  derived  thence  its  origin. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided  into  two  ^reat  portions, 
Keasdia  and  Austrasia,  or  the  Western  and  Eastern  kmgdoms;  and 
tiie  fimner  was  again  frequently  divided  into  several  parts.  In  the 
Western  kingdom,  the  Roman  manners  and  language  maintained 
the  superiority;  but  in  the  East  those  of  the  Germans  were  pr&> 
damiaant.  K^th  nations^  were  frequently  at  war  and  discontented 
vith  each  other. 

In  the  year  613,  Clothaire  II.  once  again  united  the  two  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned  that  of  Austrasia  into 
tke  hands  of  his  son  IWobert,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
d«  jear  628,  agun  combined  the  whole  together.  Under  these  two 
^oveniments,  wnich  may  be  included  in  the  series  as  the  most  hapoy, 
ue  kingdom  became  strengthened,  and  the  internal  relations,  by  the 
exertions  of  Amolph,  bishop  of  Metz,  and  the  great  chamb^lain  or 
pOBie  minister,  Pepin  of  Landen  (Grandfiuher  of  Pepin  of  Heri»* 
til  Were  greatly  improved,  and  rendered  more  perfect  and  settled. 

The  judicial  system  now  assumed  mote  of  the  Chxistian  character; 
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for,  according  to  the  original  pa^n  law,  eveij  act  of  murder,  with 
the  exception  of  that  committed  against  the  king,  could  be  com- 
pounded for  with  money  and  land,  whereas  now  it  was  decreed  AaX 
each  premeditated  murder  should  be  punished  with  death.  The 
clergy  likewise  were  placed  upon  a  more  elevated  and  distinct  foot- 
ing, and  which,  indeed,  was  extremely  necessary  and  desirable,  so 
that  ChrisUanity  might  not  again  sink  and  fall  into  neglect  In 
order  that  the  bishops  should,  as  far  as  possible,  consist  of  the  most 
worthy  men,  the  ecclesiastics  received,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
people,  the  right  of  election  (clerus  cum  populo).  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  clergy  was  Ukewise,  at  the  great  synod  of  Paris  in  614,  esta- 
blished upon  a  more  firm  and  secure  basis;  and  at  the  grand  con- 
ferences, Its  influence  became  more  important,  inasmuch  as  they  ap- 
peared there  almost  alone  with  the  great  vassals  or  higher  officers  of 
the  crown.  The  ancient  assemblies  of  the  people  had,  under  Clovis, 
entirely  ceased  to  exist. 

Dagobert  resided  chiefly  in  Paris.  We  find  that  under  him  con- 
tinual wars  were  carried  on  between  the  Franks  and  Slavi,  which 
produced  against  them  a  friendly  lea^e  between  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  Dagobert  released  the  Saxons  Irom  their  tribute  of  five  hun- 
dred cows. 

After  the  death  of  Dagobert  in  637,  the  decline  of  the  Merovin- 
gian dynasty  commenced  anew,  and  we  find  seven  kings  ruled  like 
puppets  by  guardians,  acting  as  prime  ministers  or  mayors  of  the 
palace,  thus  producing  the  complete  fall  of  the  race.  These  mayois 
got  the  entire  sway  of  the  kingdom.  Originally,  the  niajor-domus 
was  only  steward ;  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  royal  house  and  of  the 
royal  pebple  TLeudes),  and  was  leader  of  the  feudal  retinue  in  war, 
next  to  the  kmg.  The  heerbann  of  free-men  was  not  imder  him. 
But  when  the  retinue  obtained,  by  degrees,  the  precedence,  and  be- 
came properly  the  statCi  the  heerbann  fell  into  msuse,  and  the  inde- 
pendent freemen  becoming  reduced  in  number,  the  grand  stevrardthen 
rose  to  be  eflectually  the  nrst  officer  of  the  kingdom,  and  under  weak 
kings  was  their  ruler.  When  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  the  grand 
steward  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  showed  him- 
self prepared  for  warlike  feats;  in  peace  also,  he  exercised  the  pri- 
vilege of  mercy,  disposed  of  offices,  distributed  vacant  sinecures,  and 
left  to  the  king  merely  the  honour  of  his  name  and  that  of  the  crown, 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  sensuality  in  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
palace.  It  was  only  at  the  March  assembly  that  the  king  appeared 
personally  amidst  his  people.  There  he  sat  publicly  upon  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  greeted  nis  nobles,  and  was  saluted  in  return  by  them; 
he  received  the  presents  brought  by  the  nation,  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  grand  chamberlain  or  steward  standing  beside  the  throne,  distri- 
buting, according  to  his  recommendation,  the  vacant  places,  and  con- 
firming those  he  had  already  disposed  of.  He  then  moimted  his  chariot, 
which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  drawn  by  four  oxen,  drove 
to  his  palace,  and  remained  there  until  the  foUowing  March  assembly. 
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Sudi  was  the  condition  of  the  great  conqueror  Clovis's  de* 
scendants,  before  two  hundred  years  had  passed  since  his  death. 
About  the  year  700,  the  grand  steward  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  Neustna,  as  well  as  Austrasia,  was  Pepin  of  Heristal 
(near  li^e);  a  yery  careful  and  prudent  man,  who  restored  order  and 
justice,  held  the  old  March  assemolies  regularly,  and  won  so  much  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  by  restoring  in  this  manner  their 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  hordes,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  make  the  office  hereditary  to  his  family.  His  son,  Charles 
Martel,  who  was  grand  steward  alter  him,  saved  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity  at  this  moment  from  a  great  impending  danger. 

A  savage  horde  had  arrived  irom  the  south,  and  had  in  a  short  time 
tiaTersed  extensive  tracts  with  fireand  sword,  and  subjected  all  to  their 
dominion.  No  nation  could  set  limits  to  them,  their  arm  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  struck  their  opponents  like  lightning.  These  strangers  were 
the  Arabs;  they  came  m>m  Asia,  and  they  derived  their  great  power 
from  the  new  faith.  For  he  whom  they  called  their  prophet,  Ma- 
bomet,  had  announced  to  them  much  from  the  doctrines  of  Mosee 
and  of  our  Saviour;  besides  which  he  promised  to  this  people,  who 
were  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  beyond  every  thin^,  great  re- 
wards and  an  ever-during  bliss  in  Paradise,  if  they  fought  zealously 
for  thdr  new  faith,  and  extended  it  over  all  countries.  Mahomet 
Hved  about  the  year  622.  The^  had  now  rapidly  conquered  several 
lands  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  m  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  in  the  year  711,  they  had  already  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Gribraltar  to  Spam.  Roderic,  sing  of  the  West  Goths, 
who  nded  in  Spain,  opposed  them  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera;  he 
strove  for  his  crown,  tor  the  freedom  and  religion  of  the  West 
Goths;  long  and  severe  was  the  battle.  Roderic  fought  heroically, 
luitil  a  treacherous  count,  who  called  the  Arabs  across  the  straits, 
passed  over  to  the  enemy.  The  kin^  then  fell,  and  with  him  the 
flower  of  his  army.  The  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  was  subjected 
to  the  Arabs,  and  they  soon  ruled  from  the  sea  to  the  Pyrenees,  so 
tkt  only  a  very  small  spot  to  the  north-west  of  Spain,  in  the  moun- 
tains ot  Gallicia,  remamed  a  free  possession  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths. 

After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Spain,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Fiance,  and,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  fell  upon  that  country.  At  the 
suae  time  they  showed  themselves  below  Constantinople  with  a  large 
annj  and  a  fleet:  so  that  they  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe  from 
<a£t  to  west,  determined  upon  conquering  it  and  extinguishing  Chris- 
tianity. And  had  they  obtained  the  victory  on  both  sides  they  would 
i^ve  advanced  still  farther,  and  the  two  great  armies  would  have  met 
imd  united  in  Germany  and  have  completed  the  work.  But  Pro- 
vidence had  determined  otherwise.  The  city  of  Constantinople  held 
firm  against  the  attack,  with  its  strong  walls  and  Greek  fire,  which 
^  inhabitants  used  against  the  ships  of  their  enemy.  But  in  France 
t%  were  opposed  by  the  powerful  hero  Charles  Martel,  the  son  of 
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Pepin;  he  was  called  Martel  or  the  hammer,  because  bj  his  bnr?eiy 
he  struck  his  enemies  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  hammer.  With  ka 
Franks  he  croesed  the  river  Loire  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  came  upon 
them  between  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Poitiers,  where  a  wide  ptain 
spread  itself  out.  The  battle  here  took  place  on  a  Saturday  in  October, 
in  the  year  732.  Close  and  impassable,  and  covered  with  an  advanced 
wall  of  shields,  the  Franks  stood  immoveable,  and  endured  their  first 
violent  attack,  for  this  was  always  the  most  furious.  The  Franks, 
however,  then  suddenly  broke  forth,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
Arabs,  repulsed  them,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  300,000  fell,  to- 
gether with  their  general,  Abderachman,  slaughtered  by  the  swords 
of  the  Franks.  "[Diose  who  remained  fled  towards  southern  France, 
whence  Charles  soon  drove  them  forth,  and  placed  for  ever  a  boundary 
against  them  on  this  side.  Charles,  who,  for  this  deed,  was  highly 
honoured  throughout  all  countries,  died  in  the  year  741. 

His  son  was  called  Pepin  the  Little,  or  the  Short;  he  was  also 
grand  steward  imtil  752,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  according  to  his 
pleasure  but  with  wisdom  and  justice,  whilst  king  Childeric  III., 
satin  his  palace  Uke  a  shadow,  and  took  not  the  least  care  of  his 
government  When  Pepin  saw  the  disposition  of  the  Franks  fiivour- 
able  to  him,  he  caused  an  assembly  of  them  to  take  place  in  the 
year  751,  when  it  was  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
with  this  <juestion:  ''Is  he  justly  called  king  who  has  the  royal 
power  in  his  hands,  or  he  who  merely  bears  the  name?'  To  which 
pope  Zacharias  replied,  ''  He  must  also  be  called  king,  who  possesses 
the  royal  power." 

The  holy  Boniface  had  accustomed  the  Franks,  in  certain  cases  of 
conscience,  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  advice  as  their  spiritual  father, 
and  the  papal  reply  is  to  be  regarded  as  counsel  and  opinion,  as  an 
answer  to  such  a  question,  but  not  as  a  deposal  of  Idn^  Child^c,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  existing  in  the  pope.  Upon  this,  the  Franks 
assembled  agam  at  Soissons,  and  took  the  crown  &om  Childeric,  the 
last  of  the  Merovingians,  cut  off  his  long  hair,  the  mark  of  honour 
with  the  Prankish  kings,  and  had  him  removed  to  a  cloister, 
there  to  end  his  days;  whilst  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
grandson  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  was  in  the  year  752  solemnly  anointed 
and  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  by  the  archbishop  Boniface,  266 
years  after  Clevis  the  Merovingian  had,  by  his  victory  over  Sya- 
grius,  upon  this  same  field  of  Soissons,  first  foimded  the  kingdom. 

Pepin  by  his  courage  and  wisdom  augmented  the  power  of  his 
nation.  At  this  time,  in  753,  pope  Stephen  crossed  the  Alps  (he 
being  the  first  pope  who  since  the  foxmdation  of  the  church  had 
undertaken  this  journey)  to  demand  the  assistance  of  P^xin  against 
the  Longobardian  king  Aistulph,  who  had  conquered  Ravenna, 
and  demanded  tribute  and  submission  from  the  pope.  Pepin  pro- 
mised him  aid,  and  retained  him  through  the  winter  at  his  court  in 
Mtinster.  Here  the  pope  repeated  the  anointment  of  the  king,  as 
already  performed  by  the  holy  Boniface,  anointing  also  his  two  sons, 
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Carloman  and  Charles  (after  he  had  himself  lifted  the  latter,  then 
twelye  years  old,  firom  the  font),  and  then  presented  to  the  Franks 
these  members  of  the  newly'-created  dynasty  as  alone  legitimate.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  754  the  kingadyanced  against  Italy,  defeated 
Aistulph  at  Susa,  re-oonquered  Kavenna,  with  the  surrounding 
country,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Greek  emnerors,  and 
presented  it  to  the  pope.  Tms  fonxued  the  beginning  of  the  papal 
states. 

Pepin  died  in  768t  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Flanks  mouzned  his  death  as  mudi  as  if  he  had  sprung  ftom  the 
ancient  royal  race.  In  stature  he  was  short,  but  veiy  strong.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  once,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  combat  of  wild 
heuts,  some  one  jested  about  nis  size,  upon  which  he  stepped  into 
the  aiena,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  one  blow  struck  off  the  head  of 
a  lion:  '*  I  am  not  taU,"  said  he,  "  but  my  arm  is  strong  T' 

His  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  wa?e  elected  kings  by  the  nation 
of  the  Franks,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  regularly  diyided  the 
loDgdom  between  them. 
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0 

THB  GAB0LINGIAN8  FROM  CHABT.RMAOMK  TO  BENBT  L 

769—919. 

The  eTenU  of  the  reign  of  Gharleniagiie  caUed  finrth  the  energy  of  the 
'vriters: 

1.  The  annalf  and  chronidei,  of  which  mention  haa  heen  made  preyioualy,  became 
augmented,  and  proved  for  tiiit  period  more  and  more  important;  whilat  education, 
BO  much  promoted  b^  Chariemagne,  ia  therein  diaplayed  both  in  the  language  and 
treatment  of  the  anbject. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  hiatory  of  Charlemagne,  the  worka  of  Einhaxd  or  Eginhard 
will  alwaja  remain  the  moat  important,  being  written  by  a  man  who  waa  in  imme- 
diate oommnnication  with  that  iOTereign.  Hia  **  Annawai,**  from  741 — 829,  treat 
more  particularly  of  thia  period  than  the  oontinuati<m  of  the  *'  Annal  Laoriaaenaea,'* 
before  mentioned.  The  "  Vita  Caroli  Magni,**  after  giying  a  brief  account  of  the 
wan  of  Charlemagne,  deacribes  eapecially  every  other  particular  connected  with  his 
life  and  ita  eyenta;  uid  muat  be  read  by  all  with  pleaaure.  In  additioD  to  thia  we 
poaaeaa  also  hia  lettera. 

8.  Theganua,  biahop  of  Trerea,  who  died  in  848,  wrote  the  life  of  Louia  the  pioua, 
— **  Be  geatia  LudoTid  pii**— certainly  not  yery  impartially,  and  rather  too  briefly, 
yet  written  with  aincerity  and  exact  information. 

4.  The  **  Vita  Hludo  rid  Pii  auctore  anonymo,'*  ia  much  more  complete,  written 
by  a  member  of  the  emperor'a  houaehold;  thia  ia  rich  in  &cta,  and  ia  ezpresKd  with 
judgment. 

5.  Equally  important  ia  the  poetical  repreaentation  of  a  contempofary,  Ermoldua 
Nigellua,  in  hia  degiac  poem,  "  in  honorem  HludoTid  Caeaaria.** 

6.  Nithard,  grandaon  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  858,  deacribea  moat  completely 
the  diflj;mtea  among  the  aons  of  Louia,  in  hia  "  IV  libria  de  diaaenaionibua  flOorum 
LudoYid  Pii;**  he  showa  himadf  to  be  deddedly  on  the  side  of  Charlea  the  Bald. 

7.  The  "  Vita  Sti- Anakarii,"  by  Rimbert,  Ardibiahop  of  Hamburg,  written  under 
Louia  the  German,  treata  more  eapecially  upon  the  North  German  relationa. 

8.  Enhard'a  and  Budolphua'a  **  Annala  of  Fulda,**  and  their  oontinuatora,  axe,  after 
the  conduaion  of  Einhard,  very  important  in  German  hiatory.  In  hia  work, 
Ruddphua  givea  a  Tery  interesting  description  of  the  Saxons;  he  ia  the  only 
writer  who  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Tacitua,  and  from  the  latter*a 
Gtrmania  he  haa  quoted  aereral  chapters  literally.  With  respect  to  the  western 
moiety  of  the  Fruikish  kingdom,  the  **  Annalea  Bertiniani"  (ao  called  from  the 
Abbey  St.  Bertinbd  Gent)  of  822,  give  the  best  information.  The  last  moiety  waa 
perhapa  written  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Bheima. 

9.  A  monk  of  St  Gallen,  Manachus  SangallensiB,  haa  described  in  two  hooka  ^  de 
Gestia  Car.  Magni,"  the  Ufe  of  the  emperor  in  a  peculiar  faahion,  according  to 
communications  receiyed  and  popular  legends,  mostly  without  historical  fidelity,  but 
still  not  without  grace. 

10.  Abbo,  a  monk  of  St  Germain,  waa  preaent  at  the  aiege  of  Paria  by  the  Nor- 
mana  in  885,  and  haa  deacribed  the  eyents  of  that  period  in  a  poem,  **debellia  Paxii* 
ada,"  in  a  yery  animated  style. 

1 1.  The  so-called Poeta  Sazo  f  900),  haa  rendered  into  yeraewhat  Ehiharda  Annals 
rdate  of  the  emperor,  and  haa  partly  succeeded  in  his  work,  although  he  can  never, 
or  but  rarely  be  used  aa  a  reference. 

12.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Abbot  Begino,  who  died  in  915,  and  which  extend  to  the 
year  907,  are  yery  important  for  the  latter  period  of  the  Carolingjana. 

13.  The  lettera  of  the  popea,  soyerdgns,  princes,  &C.,  of  thia  period  are  also  Tery 
important,  particularly  tiiose  whidi  are  contained  in  the  Codex  Cazolinua;  likewise 
the  letters  and  works  of  Alcuin,  aa  also  the  lettera  of  Senratua  Lupua,  Eginhard's 
friend,  and  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Bheims. 

14.  Finally,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  **  Ca^tularia  Begum  Francorum,"  the 
lawa  of  the  r&dm,  and  general  decreea  of  the  kinga,  form  a  prindpal  aouroe  of  re- 
ference for  our  hiatory.  They  were  collected  by  Baluziua,  and  haye  been  reoently 
publiahed  by  Perts,  in  the  thira  ydume  of  the  **  Monumenta." 
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CHAPTER  V- 

768—814. 

ChttkniagDe,  768 — 814 — ^The  state  in  which  Charlemagne  found  the  Empire— 
The  East-Roman  or  Grecian  Empire — England — The  North  of  Europe — The 
Spanish  Peninsnla — ^Italy — Austria  and  Hungary — Germany — ^The  Wars  of 
Charlemagne — ^The  Saxons — ^The  Longohordi — ^The  Arabs — The  BaYarian»— 
The  Empire  of  Charlemagne — Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  Rome,  800 — The  Death 
of  Charlemagne,  8 1 4— His  Portraiture. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
eztiBordinaiy  historical  characters,  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
a  Terj  different,  and  frequently  a  very  opposite  criticism.  By  many 
he  has  been  daased  with  the  noblest  heroes  and  sages  of  the  human 
race,  by  some,  however,  he  has  been  rejected  as  a  blood-thirsty  ty* 
lant,  whose  whole  object  and  desire  was  war  and  destruction.  It  is 
trae  that  he  led  his  armies  from  one  end  of  his  extensive  empire  to 
the  other  in  constant  warlike  expeditions,  and  subjected  many  nations 
b^  foioe  of  arms  to  his  dominion,  thus  giving  Europe  an  entirely 
cimeient  form.  The  question  therefore  to  be  solved  is,  whether  his* 
toiy  shall  bless  or  curse  him  for  these  extraordinary  deeds. 

A  false  judgment  must  necessarily  be  passed  upon  great  men  and 
the  great  events  of  nations,  by  those  who  cannot  transport  themselves 
from  their  own  times  back  into  those  whereof  the  picture  is  to  be  drawn. 
In  periods  when  society  is  in  a  ferment,  and  barbarism  and  civilisa* 
tion  are  in  contest  with  each  other;  when  from  the  existing  compo- 
nent parts  something  new  and  great  is  to  germinate,  towards  which 
the  tranquil  course  of  things,  as  handed  down  will  not  suffice — 
Providence  sends  forth  mighty  individuals,  who  are  destined  to  lead 
a  whole  age  many  steps  onward  in  its  development,  and,  according 
to  the  object  which  they  are  to  accomplish,  it  furnishes  them  with 
adequate  vigour  of  intellect  and  strength  of  will.  But  because  such 
choeen  spints  do  not  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  because,  perhaps, 
whilst  their  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  distant  mountain  summit,  many  a 
flower  is  crushed  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  in  the  impatient 
straggle,  which  in  the  short  space  of  the  Ufe  of  one  man  is  to  deter- 
miDe  the  plan  of  the  course  of  centuries,  wound  imconsciously  many 
a  sacred  right;  the  easy,  indolent  spirit  of  the  lover  of  repose, 
therefore,  to  which  the  sanctity  of  rights  forms  the  foundation-stone 
of  life,  is  loud  in  execration  against  the  vessel  in  which  was  compressed 
^  gigantic,  mighty  powers,  and  the  judgment  thence  pronounced 
is  frequently  severe  and  unjust.  But  who  shall  censure  the  mountain 
stream  because  it  flows  not  like  the  meadowy  brook,  but  drags  forth 
fren stones  and  trees,  bearing  them  onwards  with  it  in  its  course?  It 
w  true  it  tears  forth  by  the  roots  the  decayed  and  rotten  stems,  but 
^Weby  the  light  of  heaven  is  opened  to  cheer  the  progress  of  the 
Quiie  young  and  tender  plants. 
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Let  this,  however,  by  no  means  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  the 
violence  of  tjrrannical  rulers,  whose  actions'flow  from  an  impure  source. 
Man  is  a  free  agent,  and  presents  himself  as  the  ready  instrument 
of  Providence  in  its  great  plans.  Tbe  mcmner  in  which  he  executes 
his  office  depends  upon  himself,  and  either  justifies  or  condenms  him. 
It  is  not  the  great  deeds  he  has  {>erformed,  nor  the  thousands  who 
have  bled  in  battle,  whikt  others  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  have 

Erofanely  worshipped  him,  that  decide  upon  his  merits  or  demerits, 
ut  it  is  the  ol^^  by  which  he  was  governed,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  accomplished  his  extraordinary  plans:  whether  ne  has  been 

fuided  by  great  thoughts  towards  a  worthy  and  noble  end,  or  only 
y  his  own  pride,  his  ambHioa/and  vanitj^,  or  to  ^>eak  figuratively, 
whether  in  the  mirror  of  his  life  tlie  infinite  creation  and  its  worlds, 
or  only  his  own  proud  ima^  berdiected.  This  may  be  observed  firam 
many  signs,  but  it  is  especially  to  be  recognised  therein^  viz.,  wh«i  he 
has  revered  the  dignity  of  humanity  as  a  sacred  object,  even  in  its 
details,  or  not  observing  or  acknowledging  it,  but  despising  men,  he 
has  marely  used  th^n  as  instruments  to  his  purposes. 

This  should  be  our  rule  of  judgment,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
allow  ourselves  on  the  one  side  to  bestow  admiration  upon  mere 
power  without  intrinsic  goodness,  nor  on  the  other  to  prejudge  un* 
justly  all  those  names  which  are  inscribed  in  the  volume,  too  fre- 
quently perhaps  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire. 

The  work  of  a  great  man  derives  its  proper  light  fix>m  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  world  when  he  appeared  upon  the  staee;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  t^e  time 
Charles  attained  the  empire. 

1.  The  East-Roman,  or  Greek  empire,  still  existed;  but  only  in  the 
strange  mixture  of  old  and  new  relations,  of  splendour  and  misery,  of 
presumption  and  weakness,  as  it  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years — 
in  the  history  of  the  world  a  riddle.  For  it  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived how  the  mere  shadow  of  an  ancient,  great,  and  splendid  state, 
or  as  it  w^re  the  gaudily-decorated  corpse  of  antiquity,  as  that  empire 
has  been  happily  called,  should  have  preserved  itself  so  long  without  in- 
ternal life.  The  change  of  rulers  and  the  inconstancy  of  all  conditions 
were  so  great,  that  for  an  emperor  of  Constantinople  no  title  was  more 
flattering  than  being  styled,  ''  the  imperial  son  of  a  father  bom  in  the 
purple  robe"  (porphyrocenitus  porphyrogeniti).  For  the  throne  came 
by  turns  to  men  who  had  been  bom  among  the  dress  of  society,  and  who 
owed  their  elevation  to  some  crime.  To  Charlemagne  this  distant 
and  extensive,  but  wealthy  empire,  could  not  be  immediately  either 
an  object  of  dread  or  ambition.  He  maintained  friendship  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  they  mutually  honoured  each  other  with  em- 
bassies and  presents,  for  it  was  desirable  to  the  Grreeks  to  be  upon 
good  terms  with  him.  **  Retain  the  Frank  for  thy  fiiend,  but  pre- 
vent him  from  being  thy  neighbour,"  was  an  established  proverb 
among^the  Grreeks. 

2.  England,  at  the  commencement  of  Charlemagne's  reign,  was 
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etill  divided  among  aeyend  Anglo-Saxon^  kings,  and  formed  a  se* 
duded  world  of  its  own,  without  possessing  any  influence  upon  the 
nations  of  the  contin^iit.  Charlemagne's  name,  however,  was  speed- 
ily known  and  highly  esteemed.  One  of  his  most  confidential  friends, 
Alcuin,  was  an  Englishman,  and  by  his  means  he  often  caused  the 
princes  there  to  be  written  to,  and  persuaded  them  to  be  united  and 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  valiant  Danes.  Even  the  Thanes,  or  petty 
kings  of  Scotland,  called  him  no  otherwise  than  their  lord. 

3.  The  north  of  Europe  was  still  but  little  known.  It  is  true  it 
was  the  cradle  of  valiant  men,  who  knew  how  to  wield  the  iron  of 
their  soil  with  a  powerful  arm,  and  who,  after  the  reim  of  Charle^ 
magne,  bj  their  maritime  expeditions  gained  ihemselves  a  terrific 
name  upon  all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  They  were  yet,  however,  with- 
out importance  to  the  Frankish  empire.  Nevertheless,  with  his  com- 
preheoffiTe  mind,  Charlemagne  perceived  the  danger  which  threa- 
tened from  them.  It  is  related  that  being  once  at  a  seaport,  (it  is 
said  at  Narbonne,)  some  ships  approached  the  coast  but  th^r  crews 
were  not  known.  Charlemagne's  quick  eye  detected  them  to  be 
Nocman  pizates  by  their  shape  and  rapid  motions.  They  hastily  re- 
tired when  th^  heard  that  uie  great  emperor  was  there.  AAer  they 
had  disappeared  he  tmmed  sorrowfully  from  the  window,  shed  tears, 
and  at  last  said  to  those  around  him,  '^  You  would  fain  know,  my 
friends,  why  I  wept?  Not  £rom  fear,  no!  but  it  vexes  me  that, 
iunns  my  life,  they  have  ventured  to  this  shore,  and  with  grief 
do  I  K«esee,  alas !  the  mischief  they  will  bring  to  my  successors." 

4.  The  Spanish  Peninsula  was  subjected  to  the  Arabians  with  the 
exoep6oa  of  some  Westro-Gothic  places  among  the  mountains,  but 
their  religious  zeal  had  already  cooled,  and  their  power  was  tamed  by 
internal  dissensions.  Charlemagne's  grand£aither  had  deterred  them 
from  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  they  thought  only  of  maintaining 
their  own  existence  in  Spain.  But  Charlemagne  could  not  behold 
with  indiffisrenoe  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name  as  his  neighbours. 

5.  Italy  was  divided  into  three  dominions,  the  Longobardian  in 
iip])er  and  a  portion  of  lower  Italy;  the  Grecian  in  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily;  and  the  Roman  in  middle  Italy.  Rome  was  in  a  mixed 
state,  fer  tiie  power  was  divided  between  the  Pope,  the  senate,  and 
the  people,  but  the  pope  daily  acquired  more  importance.  The  su« 
perior  protective  dommion  of  the  city  had  passed  from  the  Greek 
emperxHS  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  tor  Pope  Stephen,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  had,  in  the  year  754,  conv^ed  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  Patrician  to  King  Pepin  and  his  sons.  JDetween 
die  Ttrnm^Mfi  and  the  Longobards  there  arose  a  bitter  hatred  and  im- 
placable enmity,  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  Charlemagne 
interfering  in  the  affidrs  of  Italy.  He  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  ancient  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  the  Franks  and 
die  Longobards  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  King  Desiderius,  but 
upm  this  occasion  Pope  Stephen  wrote  to  him  thus:  ^' What  madness 
ia  the  most  eacoellent  son  of  a  great  king  to  sully  his  noble  Frankish 
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race  by  an  alliance  with  that  most  faithless  and  most  fulsome  nation, 
the  Longobardi,  who  should  not  be  named  among  the  muldtude 
of  nations,  and  from  whom  doubtlessly  the  race  of  lepers  had  their 
origin.  What  community  of  feelinc  has  light  with  darkness,  or  a 
behever  with  an  unbeliever."  The  Longobards  richly  returned  this 
hatred  of  the  Romans;  one  of  their  bishops  says  of  them:  "  Under  . 
the  name  of  a  Roman  we  comprehend  all  that  is  mean,  cowardly, 
avaricious,  and  lyinff,  nay,  even  all  vices  combined."  Charlemagne's 
union  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Longobards  was  not  durable,  for 
two  years  afterwards  he  sent  back  the  daughter  of  King  Desiderius; 
whether  it  arose  from  the  ill-will  of  the  pope  to  this  marriage,  or 
whether  other  unknown  reasons  urged  him  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
shall  speedily  see  that  greater  causes  arose  for  the  enmity  between 
them. 

6.  To  the  south-east  of  Charles's  possessions  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
dwelt  the  Avari,  a  Mongolian  nation  from  Asia,  which  had  long 
warred  with  and  plundered  the  provinces  of  the  eastern  empire,  but 
now  quietly  but  anxiously  guarded  the  treasures  amassed  during  two 
centuries.  These  lay  heaped  up  in  nine  particular  places,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  ditches,  and  which  were  called  circles,  appearing  to 
invite,  as  it  were,  every  one  to  retake  them  from  their  possessors, 
who  themselves  did  not  know  how  to  enjoy  them. 

7.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  eastern  German  borders  was  oc- 
cupied b^  the  different  branches  of  the  Slavonians  and  Vandals, 
rude  nations  of  a  less  noble,  natural  disposition  than  the  Grermans. 
In  Germany  they  possessed  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  a  portion  of  Saxony,  the  Lausitz,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia.  In  Holstein  were  the  Wagrians;  in  Mecklenburg,  the 
Obotriti ;  in  a  portion  of  Brandenburg,  the  Wilzen ;  in  another  part 
the  Hevellers  and  Ukems;  the  Pomeranians  in  the  province  which 
has  received  their  name — collective  branches  of  the  Vandals.  In 
the  district  of  Meissen,  the  Sclavonian  Sorbi;  in  Lausitz,  the  Lau- 
sitzers;  in  Bohemia,  the  Ezechi;  and  the  Moravians  in  Moravia. 

8.  In  Germany  itself  Charlemagne  found  greater  tranquillity.  The 
Sej)ts,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  Franks,  the  Allemanni,  Ba- 
varians, and  Thuringians  had  by  degrees  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  foreign  dominion,  which  was  not  only  not  oppressive,  but  had 
even  left  them  their  manners,  laws,  and  peculiar  customs.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bavarians,  they  were  no  longer  ruled  according  * 
to  ancient  custom  by  their  own  duKes,  but  accordmg  to  the  Frankish 
institutions,  by  counts  without  hereditary  power  in  distinct  districts. 
Thence  they  wanted  a  central  point  of  union,  and  the  ancient  love 
of  independence  survived  most  firmly  among  the  Bavarians  alone. 
The  bishops  in  all  these  provinces  were  very  much  attached  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty. 

But  on  the  borders  of  his  empire,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  dwelt 
neighbours  who  offered  the  first  object  for  the  trial  of  his  strength, 
namely,  the  Saxons,  unconquered  and  free,  fixed  in  their  boundaiiee 
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from  the  Grerman  Ocean  to  Thuiingia,  and  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine.     Whilst  among  the  Franks,  the  old  German 
institutions  had  been  much  altered,  and  the  warriors  in  the  Gefolge 
or  suite  of  the  king,  had  assumed  the  order  of  nobility,  and  occupied 
tbe  place  of  the  freemen,  the  Saxons  still  lived  in  the  ancient  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  without  a  common  chieftain,  each  Grau  or 
district  under  its  own  head,  and  only  during  war,  under  a  self-elected 
leader.    It  was  a  community  of  freemen  in  free  dwellings.     The  in- 
terior of  their  country  was  defended  by  forests  and  morasses,  and 
strong  places  for  the  defence  of  the  boundaries  were  erected  on  the 
Lippe,  Ruhr,  Weser,   Dimel,   and  Elbe.     In  their  groves   of  a 
thousand  years'  growth,  they  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their 
lathers,  whilst  the  other  German  tribes  had  all  adopted  Christianity; 
nay,  they  were  even  accused  of  still  celebrating  human  sacrifices.   Tne 
Flanks  considered  themselves  so  superior  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
Christianity,  as  well  as  the  general  superiority  of  their  cultivation, 
that  their  historians  can  scarcely  deprecate  sufficiently  the  rudeness 
and  wildness  of  the  Saxons.     But  they  were  not  so  much  dangerous 
as  burdensome  neighbours  of  the  Franks,  because,  according  to  the 
ancient  German  practice,  they  did  not  wish  to  make  conquests,  but 
merely  roved  in  predatory  incursions  into  neighbouring  countries. 
But  a  well-guardea  frontier  would  have  been  a  sufficient  protection 
against  them  as  well  as  against  the  Slavonians  and  Avan,  and  we 
see  from  this  sketched  description,  that  Charles  might  have  re- 
clamed, Uke  the  Merovingians,  in  quiet  possession  of  his  inheritance 
''nthout  conducting  such  great  external  wars.     The  Frankish  em- 
pire extended  in  self-sufficient  strength,  from  the  Pjnrenees  to  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Ens,  in  Austria, 
and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  neighbours. 

But  a  mind  satisfied  with  mere  tranquil  possession  was  not  ac- 
corded to  Charles;  its  internal  power  was  used  to  vent  itself  in  new 
fonns  for  this  was  the  law  implanted  in  his  nature.  The  condition  of 
the  world  demanded  great  creative  powers  in  order  not  to  remain  for 
centuries  longer  waste  and  confused.  We  dare  not  censure  Charles 
wcaose  he  followed  this  impulse  of  his  nature,  but  the  way  in  which 
ke  followed  it  and  modelled  his  new  creation,  gives  the  measure  of 
judgment  against  him.  Were  high  and  noble  thoughts  his  gmde, 
and  was  his  ovim  genius  great,  or  was  it  petty,  and  directed  to  vain 
things?    Upon  that  the  history  of  his  life  must  decide. 

After  Charles  (who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twenty-sixth  year) 
*ad  his  brother  Carloman  had  reigned  together  some  years,  the  latter 
W  in  77 1 .  The  nobles  of  Carloman's  possessions  desired  his  brother 
lor  their  king  also,  and  cast  out  the  two  sons  of  Carloman  from  suc- 
^on  to  the  throne,  with  whom  the  widow  fled,  and  took  refuge  at 
^  court  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobardi.  Thus  was  Charles 
*le  ruler  of  the  Franks.  Upon  this  he  assembled  at  Worms  an  im- 
P^  diet  in  772,  where  he  represented  to  the  assembly  the  re- 
J**ted  offences  of  the  Saxons  and  the  merit  of  their  conversion  to 
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Christianity;  upon  which  the  nation  declared  war  against  the  Saxons 
— the  first  and  longest  war  that  Charles  was  engaged  in — ^for  it  con- 
tinued with  several  interruptions  to  the  year  803,  consequently  for 
thirty-two  years.  During  this  time  Charles  frequently  conquered 
the  Saxons  in  open  field,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  peace,  but 
when  he  again  quitted  their  country,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  farther  end  of  his  empire,  they  broke  the  peace,  rebelled  against 
the  obnoxious  dominion,  chased  away  the  Frankish  garrisons,  and 
made  incursions  into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  imtil  Charles  again 
app^red  and  forced  them  anew  to  submission. 

The  first  irruption  made  in  their  coimtry,  in  the  year  772,  was 
successful  and  short.  He  proceeded  from  Worms,  through  Hessia  to 
the  Weser,  and  Dimel.  He  conquered  the  burg  of  Eresbei^  (the  pre- 
sent Statberg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom),  the  Saxon  place  of  re- 
treat not  far  from  the  Weser,  in  a  rude  neighbourhood,  and  upon  a 
precipitous  height;  and  destroyed  the  celebrated  Irminsiil  (or  statue 
of  Irmin),  an  object  regarded  with  the  most  sacred  reneration  by 
the  Saxons,  but  of  which  we  do  not  precisely  know  whether  it  was 
an  image  of  a  god,  or  perhaps  a  monument  of  Arminius,  thus  rerercd 
with  divine  honours.  The  Saxons  concluded  peace  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Weser,  and  gave  twelve  chiefs  as  hostages. 

Charles  was  rejoiced  at  having  so  speedily  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  for  already  other  affairs  called  him  into  Italy.     De- 
siderius,  who  by  the  reception  of  the  widow  of  Carloman  had  al- 
ready shown  himself  as  an  enemy,  required  of  the  new  pope,  Adrian, 
that  he  should  anoint  the  sons  of  Carloman  as  kings  of  tne  Franks; 
and  upon  Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened  him  with  war.    The  pope 
demanded  aid  from  Charles,  who  at  once  advanced,  crossed  the 
Alps,  marched  round  the  passes,   of  which  the  Longobardi  had 
taken  possession,  and  encamped   before  Pavia  in   the  year    774. 
Desiderius  purposed  defending  his  metropolis  until  sickness    and 
want  should  force  the  Franks  to  retire.     But  Charles  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  be  so  soon  fatigued ;  he  let  his  army  Ue  six  months  be- 
fore Pavia,  went  himself  to  the  Easter  festival  at  Rome,  which  he 
for  the  first  time  witnessed,  and  there  confirmed  the  deed  of  gift 
made  by  his  father.     He  then  returned  to  Pavia,  which  soon  yielded 
to  him,  received  Desiderius  as  a  prisoner,  and  sent  him,  after  shaving 
his  head  for  the  cowl,  to  the  monastery  at  Corvey  in  France,  where, 
after  a  short  time,  he  died.     Charles  now  called  himself  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Monza. 

As  the  Saxons  had  in  the  meantime  recommenced  war,  he  on 
his  return,  and  after  he  had  held  a  diet  at  Duren,  made  in  775,  a 
new  incuraon  into  their  country,  conquered  Sigberg,  restored  the 
Eresberg  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  pressed  onwards  over  the  Weser 
to  the  Oker,  there  receiving  hostages  from  the  Eastphalians,  and  on 
his  return,  near  Buckeburg  (Buchi),  obtaining  also  those  of  the  An- 
gravarians.  But  as,  in  the  meantime,  the  Longobardian,  Duke  Rot- 
gaud,  of  Frioul,  to  whom,  as  vassal  of  the  empire,  he  had  entrusted  the 
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panes  of  the  Alps,  decided  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  and 
lebelled,  Charles  was  abreadj  a^ain  in  Italy  (776),  and  punished  the 
seceders  before  th^  thought  him  eren  apprued  of  their  plans.  This 
tjme,  also,  he  was  about  to  advance  to  Kome,  when  a  message  ar- 
med with  intelligence  that  the  Saxons  had  ^gain  revolted,  bad  retaken 
Eresberg,  and  laid  sie^e  to  Sigsber^.  1m  speedily  returned  back 
into  Germany,  forced  his  way  through  all  their  forest^defences  as  far 
as  Lipp^iing,  when  the  Saxons  agam  yielded,  and  many  vowed  to 
become  Cfarisdans,  and  offered  themselves  to  be  baptised.  He  built  a 
fortresB  on  the  Lippe,  perhapi  where  Lippestadt  at  present  stands. 

In  the  following  year  (777),  he  was  already  enabled  to  hold  a 
diet  at  Paderbom,  m  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  where  the  majority 
of  the  nation  swore  fidelity.  Their  boldest  leader,  however,  Wit- 
tekind  (Saxon,  Widukind),  had  fled  to  the  Danish  king,  Sigfried. 
It  was  at  this  diet  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Arabian  governors 
of  Saragoesa  and  Huesca,  in  Spain,  appeared  before  Chs^les,  and 
entieated  his  assistance  against  the  Kmg,  Abderam.  He  consi- 
dered it  worthy  of  his  dignity  not  to  allow  those  who  placed  them- 
selves  under  his  protection  to  entreat  in  vain;  besides,  these  unbe- 
heven,  who  had  pressed  onwards  into  Europe,  were  his  most  hated 
enemies.  Accor£ngly  he  advanced  in  the  following  year  (778), 
mto  Spain;  the  petty  Christian  princes  in  the  mountains  of  Na- 
yvne,  who  had  maintained  themselves  independent  of  the  Moors, 
here  joined  him;  he  conquered  P^unpeluna,  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  and 
GiroDa;  and  the  country  as  far  as  tne  Ebro  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
Henceforward  it  formed  part  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of 
the  Spaniflh  inarches  or  hmits,  and  was  a  land  of  protection  for 
the  Ghiisdanfii  remaining  in  Spain. 

■  Upon  his  return,  however,  with  his  army,  winding  itself,  as  it 
V  poetically  described,  like  a  long  brazen  serpent  among  the  rough 
locks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  the  obscure  forests  and  narrow 
paths,  the  rear-guard  became  separated  from  the  main  body,  and  in 
an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  mountaineers,  fell  into  the  ravines  of  Ron- 
cavalles.  Hie  Franks  could  not  fight  in  their  heavy  armour,  and 
they  fdl  with  their  leader  Rutland,  me  Count  de  la  Manche.  This 
is  &e  celebrated  knight,  Roland,  who  later,  as  well  as  his  king — 
Chariea,  is  bo  much  sung  in  the  legends  and  heroic  lays  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons,  according  to  custom,  when  the  king  was 
It  a  distance,  had  anin  seized  arms.  Under  Wittekind  they  fell 
iipon  the  coimtry  of  the  Franks,  and  devastated  it  with  fire  and 
^otd  as  iar  as  Deuz,  opposite  Cologne.  This,  like  the  earlier  revolts 
of  the  Saxons,  was  not  so  much  a  war  of  the  nation  and  of  the  heads 
of  fiunilies,  but  of  individual  leaders  with  their  suite  or  Gefolge,  who 
id  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  treaties.  Charles  returned, 
^e  the  enemy  far  back  into  their  country,  and  in  780  constructed 
'wtreases  on  the  Elbe  to  fix  a  strong  rein  upon  them.  And  now 
^l^onkii^  himself  quite  secured  in  that  quarter,  he  made  a  journey  in 
^^1  toKome  to  cause  his  sons  Pepin  and  Louis  to  be  anointed  by  the 
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Pope,  the  former  King  of  Italy,  the  latter  Eong  of  Acquitaine  (South 
France). 

The  Saxons  in  the  interim  had  maintained  themselves  perfectly 
quiet,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  freedom  would  not  quite 
die  within  them,  and  Christianity,  which  had  been  brought  to  tnem 
with  the  sword  by  their  hated  neighbours,  gained  no  power  over 
their  hearts.    It  appeared  insupportable  to  them  that  a  man  should  not 
himself  revenge  a  contumely,  and  that  a  hero  should  not  have  a  par- 
ticular heaven.    The  impost  of  tithes  which  they  were  obliged  topay 
to  the  church,  appeared  also  excessively  oppressive  to  them.   As  Wit- 
tekind  had,  therefore,  now  returned  and  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
they  thought  the  present  was  the  best  moment  for  them  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and,  the  same  as  formerly,  when  their  nation  fell  upon  Varus 
in  the  Teutoburger  forest,  they  now  surrounded  the  Frankish  leaders 
Geilo  and  Adalgis,  upon  Mount  Suntel,  on  the  Weser,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  march  against  the  predatory  Sorbians  dwelling  on  the 
Saale,  and  destroyed  them  as  well  as  the  greatest  portion  of  their  army. 

This  deed  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  king  (who  was  already  ex- 
cessively irritated  at  their  repeated  rebellion)  to  the  degree,  that 
he  broke  into  the  country,  desolated  it  far  and  wide,  and  caused 
4500  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  near  Verden  on  the  Aller, 
as  a  temble  example  to  the  rest,  and  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  army  de- 
stroyed— as  it  appeared  to  him,  by  treachery;  a  stain  in  his  history 
which  cannot  be  justified,  but  may  partly  be  excused  by  the  rash 
and  turbulent  manners  of  those  times,  and  the  excited  passions  of  the 
king.     As  a  consequence  of  this  severe  act,  Charles,  in  783,  beheld 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Saxons,  under  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  rise 
simultaneously  in  such  furious  rage  and  madness  as  had  never 
before  been  evinced.    Two  severe  battles  were  fought  near  Thie^ 
melle,  now  Detmold,  and  on  the  river  Hase  in  Osnaburg;  the  first 
was  undecided,  but  the  second  so  unfortunate  for  the  Saxons,  that 
Charles  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  in  this  and  the  next  year, 
when  with  his  wife  and  children  he  passed  the  winter  campaign  at 
Eresburg,  he  proffressively  strengthened  his  power  in  their  country. 
Wittekind  and  Alboin  then  saw  that  heaven  had  decided  the  fate  of 
their  nation,  and  that  a  longer  resistance  would  completely  annihi- 
late it.    They  promised  submission  to  the  powerful  king,  and  took  an 
oath  to  go  themselves  to  France,  and  be  there  baptised;  and  they  kept 
their  word.     In  the  year  785  they  came  to  Attigny,  and  Charles  him- 
self was  sponsor  to  the  Saxon  duxe,  Wittekind,  and  his  wife  Gera. 

From  this  time  henceforward  Saxony  became  more  tranquil,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Frankish  institutions  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity. 
Charles,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  this  doctrine  among  them, 
likewise  founded,  by  degrees,  several  bishoprics  and  religious  foun- 
dations, which  continued  to  spread  light  around,  viz. :  in  Osnaburg,  in 
783;  Verden,  in  786;  Bremen,  in  788;  Paderbom,  in  795;  Halber- 
stadt;  Elze  (which  was  removed  in  822  to  Hildesheim),  and  Munster, 
in  806.  Yet  the  seeds  of  disquiet  were  not  quite  destroyed;  small  dis- 
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pates  still  frequently  arose,  and  we  shall  shortly  come  to  one  of 
greater  import. 

Charles's  next  dispute  was  with  Duke  Tassilo  of  Bavaria,  of  the  an- 
cient race  of  the  Agitolfingi.  Tassilo  had  still  old  offences  to  answer 
for,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  supplied  Pepin  or  Charles  with  troops, 
and  he  was  now  charged  with  having  incited  the  Avari  of  Hungary 
to  war  with  the  king.  His  consort  Luitberga,  a  daughter  of  the 
Longobardian  king,  Desiderius,  may  have  enacted  her  part  likewise  in 
these  designs.  Tassilo  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  assembled  no- 
bles at  the  diet  of  Ingelheim,  778,  but  pardoned  by  Charles;  and 
by  his  own  wish,  together  with  his  son  Theodore,  banished  to  a  mo- 
nastery. Bavaria  became  now,  like  the  other  Frankish  countries, 
ruled  Dy  rojral  counts  or  governors,  and  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg 
was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  over  the  whole  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  year  787,  Arechis,  the  Longobardian  Duke  of  Benevento 
in  Lower  Italy,  also  yielded  allegiance  to  the  king  as  his  superior 
feudal  lord.  He  ruled  that  beautiful  country  aa  far  as  Naples  and 
Brindisi.  He  made  it  a  condition,  however,  that  he  himself  should 
not  come  to  Germany  and  appear  before  Charles,  which  was  granted. 
The  duke  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  kin^  at  Salerno;  his 
army  sorrounded  the  palace,  young  nobles  with  the  falcon  on  theix 
gauntlet,  formed  rows  upon  the  grand  steps  leading  up  to  the  Burg, 
whilst  the  hall  was  filled  with  the  provosts  of  cities,  and  their  coun-^ 
oil  in  state  dreases,  &c.  The  duke,  seated  upon  the  gorgeous,  golden 
chair  of  state,  stood  up,  and  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  perform  feudal  service  to  the  extent  of  a 
league  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Benevento. 

After  this,  Charles  formed  the  resolution  to  punish  the  Avari  in 
Austria  and  Hungary  for  their  earlier  predatory  expeditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  marched  asainst  them  in  the  year  791 ;  the  Franks 
advancea  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube;  the  Saxons,  with  the 
Fnesi,  who  were  both  obliged  to  yield  feudal  service,  advanced  upon 
its  northern  bank;  and  upon  the  river  itself  a  flotilla  conveyed  an- 
other portion  of  the  army.  Their  appearance  alone  drove  the  Avari 
away  full  of  terror;  they  left  to  the  enemy  the  immense  booty  of 
their  treasures,  and  Charles  subjected  the  country  to  his  dominion  as 
iar  asthe  river  Raab. 

In  the  following  years,  he  merely  sent  detached  forces  against 
them.  His  main  army  remained,  meanwhile,  in  South  Germany,  and 
worked  at  a  canal  to  form  the  junction  of  the  Altmiihl  with  the  Red- 
nitz  rivers,  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube,  which,  had  it  been  com* 
pleted,  would  have  united  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea;  an  important  work^  replete  with  rich 
commercial  prospects.  Levantine  merchandize  would  thus  have 
found  a  direct  course  from  their  repository  at  Constantinople  to  the 
veiy  heart  of  Charles's  states.  But  unfavourable  weather,  and  the  dif- 
ficidties  of  the  ground,  but  chiefly  the  want  of  skill  in  his  workmen, 
who  knew  not  how  to  drain  the  water  from  the  places  that  were  dug, 
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nor  to  secure  the  banks  of  the  canal  from  falling  in,  rendered  the 
work  nugatory*  Charles,  therefore,  abandoned  the  undertakmg ;  but 
the  hononr  of  completing  this  great  plan,  originating  with  him,  has 
been  handed  down  and  conferred  in  our  days  upon  another  sovereign 
of  the  German  race.  And  the  cause  why  he  aid  not  now  again  at-- 
tack  the  Avail,  and  thus  open  to  himself  the  road  to  Constantinople^ 
was  produced  by  a  fresh  rebellion  of  the  Saxons,  who,  not  liking  long 
warlike  expeditions,  but  only  short-excursions,  found  the  hard  march* 
xng  feudal  service  in  such  distant  parts  particularly  trying.  They  re* 
eisted  it  and  mutinied,  and  induced  the  Friesi  to  ao  the  same.  The 
king  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  several  incursions  into  their 
country,  in  the  course  of  which,  in  797,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
ocean  between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Meantime,  the 
war  against  the  Avari  was  continued  successfully  by  his  generals, 
and  tnen  by  his  son  Pepin,  to  the  year796;  the  seat  of  their  Chagan 
or  chief,  the  main  circle  of  their  land,  with  all  its  treasures  were  oon- 
qnered,  and  the  countiy  thus  wrested  from  them  was  taken  possession 
of  by  fresh  inhabitants,  conveyed  from  other  German  states,  but  chiefly 
from  Bavaria.  Charles  distributed  the  immense  booty  amongst  his 
<^^^^79  hy  which  means  the  quantity  of  noble  metals  became  sad- 
denhr  very  much  increased  in  the  Frankish  country. 

Tne  object  of  Charles  in  this  expedition  against  the  Avari,  as  well 
as  in  those  a^inst  the  Sclavonian  nations,  was  chiefly  to  secure  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  Thence  arose  a  long  line  of  fron- 
tier provinces,  from  the  Aoriatic  Sea  to  the  Elbe,  aloz^  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Longobardi,  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Franks,  Tha- 
ringians,  and  Saxons.  To  these  were  appointed  margzaves,  who 
bore  the  title  of  marchio  (dux  limitis),  and  who  had  their  seats  orim- 
nally  fixed  in  the  most  strongly  fortified  burgs  of  the  ancient  dis- 
tricts. The  inhabitants  of  tnese  frontier  provinces,  through  wars 
and  repeated  revolts,  became  gradually  destroyed,  and  were  replaced 
by  German  colonists,  for  whose  protection  the  burgs  were  usefxilly 
adapted,  as  well  as  for  bringing  either  into  subjection  or  alliance  the 
neighbouring  Slavonic  princes.  Several  of  these  princes  entered^ 
subsequently,  the  ranks  of  the  princes  of  the  empire;  for  Charles's 
plans  and  reflations  in  these  countries  operated  late  in  afier  years 
with  beneficial  eflect. 

The  disputes  with  the  Saxons  continued  until  the  ninth  century; 
but  the  strength  of  these  people  became  more  and  more  weakenea, 
and  especially  after  Charles,  forced,  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  to 
adopt  such  extreme  measures,  transplanted  some  thousands  of  them 
£rom  their  native  land  into  other  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  they 
were  gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace,  even  without  any  for- 
mal treaty  being  concluded — ^the  peace  of  Selz  in  803,  as  hitherto 
accepted,  not  bemg  admissible  as  a  proof  of  treaty-— and  Charles  was 
enaUed  to  commence  upon  his  plans  and  arrangements  in  Saxony. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  strengthen  Christianity  amongst  them  more 
fiimly,  whilst,  however,  he  granted  them  greater  indq)«idence  than 
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he  had  to  the  AOemazmi  and  Bavaiians.  They  retained  their  an* 
cient  privilegeB,  and  were  chiefly  governed  by  native  counts,  who 
were,  it  is  true,  chosen  by  Charles,  and  were  placed  under  the  im-* 
perial  envoys.  This,  therefore,  may  rather  be  called  a  union  of  the 
oaxon  nation  with  that  of  the  Franks,  as  Einhard  himself  terms  it, 
than  a  subjection;  and,  indeed,  they  well  merited,  by  the  perse* 
vering  consistency  with  which  they  conducted  it,  so  honourable  a 
oondnsion  to  their  long  struggle  for  freedom.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Charles's  perseverance  is  also  to  be  admired,  for  although  he  had  the 
idvantage  of  numbers  and  great  superiority  in  the  art  of  war  on  his 
side,  still  the  Saxons  had  the  benefit  of  their  countnr ,  and  the  forests 
and  morasses  as  formerly  in  their  battles  with  the  Kc»nans. 

Charles,  to  confirm  tranquillity  for  ever  among  them,  transplanted 
about  10,000  of  the  most  violent  from  the  Elbe  and  the  coasts  of  the 
North  S^  into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  as  cultivators  of  the  im- 
perial farms;  and  from  that  transplantation,  no  doubt,  is  derived  the 
names  of  Sachsenhausen  near  Frankfort,  as  well  as  Sachsenheim 
and  Sachsenflur,  in  Franconia.  The  places  left  thus  void  on  the 
Elbe  he  gave  over  to  his  allies  the  Vandal  Obotriti,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  the  Yagrian  Sclavi,  from  whom  this  part  of  Holstein  has 
recaved  and  preserved  the  name  of  Vagria. 

If  we  cast  back  our  glance  upon  these  first  thirty  years  of  the 
rei^  of  Charles  thus  filled  with  wars,  we  must  admire  the  great  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  marched  from  Saxony  to  Italy,  from  there  back 
to  the  Weser,  and  then  back  again  twice  the  same  road ;  then  into 
Spain  along  the  £bro,  and  back  to  the  Elbe,  proceeding  on  to  Hun- 
gaiy,  to  the  Haab,  and  again  returning  into  his  own  country;  and 
wherever  he  arrived,  his  presence  immediately  deciding  the  contest. 
Berein  we  have  at  once  the  true  character  of  a  hero ;  this  boldness  and 
npidity  of  thought,  resolution,  and  action ;  this  impression  of  innate 
penonal  greatness,  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  which  greatness 
nobodv  has  sought  to  deny.  But  still  more  than  all  this,  it  was  not  ab- 
Bofaitelytheloveofwarand  conquest,  and  the  honourof  his  name,  which 
nwpred  him  to  drive  his  armies  on  so  breathlessly  through  the  countries 
of  MTope,  but  his  plans  were  regulated  by  one  grand  creative  idea 
for  whicn  he  considered  himself  called  upon  to  make  these  sacrifices. 

What  already  the  great  Ostro-Gothic  kin^,  Theodoric,  had  in  con- 
templation, prospective,  as  it  were,  of  future  times,  but  which  it  was  not 
allowed  him  to  accompUsh,  viz.,  the  union  of  the  Christian  Ger- 
pwrnc  nations  into  one  empire,  Charlemagne  executed;  not  certainly 
in  Theodoric's  manner,  by  the  gentle  force  of  persuasion  and  convic- 
tion, for  by  that  means  the  end  was  not  to  be  attained,  but  accord- 
fflgto  the  custom  of  his  nation  and  of  his  age,  by  the  terror  of  arms, 
let,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  having  capriciously  sought  war  more 
inmitiy  than  was  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  central  point  of  this  great  Germanic  empire  was  to  be  the  beau- 
fifid  country  ol  the  Rhine,  and  Ingelheim  near  Mentz,  was,  therefore, 
o^etheroyalseatjbutwhichwasEa'terwards  transferred  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
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pelle  and  Nimwegen.  No  doubt  be  migbt  bave  found  richer  and 
more  attractive  spots  in  Italy  and  France,  to  induce  bim  to  fix  bis 
residence  tbere,  but  bis  constant  mind  was  more  attached  to  bis  an- 
cient fatberknd  tban  to  tbe  most  beautiful  countries  of  tbe  earth. 
He  was  no  Frankish  king  as  it  has  fi-equently  been  wished  to  repre- 
sent him;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Austrasian  Franks,  which  is  the 
country  of  the  Rhine,  and  where  the  Franks  had  their  chief  inter- 
course with  the  Germans  still  remaining  there,  and  thus  continuing 
most  pure  and  unmixed.  This  country  he  intended  should  form  the 
main  and  central  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  noble  stream  of  his 
fatherland,  as  it  were,  its  ^reat  vital  artery,  which  should  unite  all 
its  diiFerent  sections.  This  is  indicated  by  the  canal  by  means  of 
which  he  purposed  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

But  if  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  to  form  the 
centre  and  seat  of  his  empire,  it  becomes  evident  that  his  chief  con- 
test must  be  with  the  Saxons,  who  were  here  too  close  and  imquiet 
neighbours  of  his  residence  for  him  to  tolerate.  He  necessarily,  there- 
fore, extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  farther  to  the  north  and  north- 
east. But  his  war  with  the  Saxons  had  a  still  different  but  equally 
serious  object;  it  being  essentially  a  religious  war,  for  the  honour 
and  difiusion  of  the  Christian  faith.     Charles  was  eminently  a  cham- 

fion  of  the  church,  and  therein  a  type  of  the  chivalric  middle  ages. 
t  is  true  the  mild  doctrines  of  CHxistianity  should  not  be  difiused 
by  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  Charles  sufficiently  experienced  how  little 
durable  was  the  conversion  when  at  his  command  hundreds  at  the 
same  moment  stepped  into  a  river  and  had  water  poured  over  them 
in  sign  of  baptism;  but  in  this  he  followed  less  his  own  wishes  than 
the  character  of  his  nation,  which  had  itself  been  converted  suddenly 
and  during  the  external  excitement  of  the  tvunult  of  battle.  To 
him,  however,  belongs  the  fame  and  glory  that  he  also  knew  and  ho- 
noured the  right  mode  of  igniting  tne  Ught  of  faith.  For  besides 
this,  he  founded  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics  in  Saxony,  and 
that  these  doctrines  might  be  more  fully  developed  and  propagated, 
he  caused  also  all  the  young  Saxons,  received  as  hostages,  to  be  as- 
siduously instructed  with  others,  that  they  might,  as  teachers,  en- 
lighten their  nation.  And  so  perfectly  did  he  succeed  in  his  plans, 
that  this  same  Saxon  nation,  which  had  hitherto  so  obstinately  re- 
sisted Christianity,  was  speedily  filled  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  it, 
and  made  in  every  respect  a  flourishing  progress. 

The  confidential  and  beloved  friend  of  tne  king.  Pope  Adrian^ 
died  in  795.  Charles  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father,  and  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  his  tomb  which  contains  the  expression  of 
his  veneration.  His  successor.  Pope  Leo  IH.,  was  misused  m  a  revolt 
of  the  Romans,  and  sought  protection  from  Charles,  who  received  him 
in  solemn  state  at  Paderbom,*  whither  the  pope  came  in  799,  amidst 
an  almost  incredible  concourse  of  venerating  people,  when  he  gave 

*  Pope  Leo  consecrated  at  Paderborn,  amongst  other  objects,  the  altar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  yault  under  the  choir  of  the  cathedraL 
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him  his  promise  to  go  himself  to  Rome  to  punish  the  evil-doers ;  and 
which  promise  he  fulfilled  in  the  year  800.  At  the  Christmas  fes-^ 
tiyal  of  that  same  year,  Charles  was  present  at  the  service  in  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome.  On  this  great  occasion  individuals  from 
ahnost  every  nation  of  the  west,  were  collected  together  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christian  church,  and  an  innumerable  concourse  of 
people  filled  ihe  temple.  After  high  mass,  when  Charles  knelt  at 
the  altar.  Pope  Leo  brought  forth  an  imperial  crown  and  placed  it 
upon  his  head,  when  the  whole  assembled  multitude  exclaimed: 
**  Charlee  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  Almighty,  the  great  and  jpeace- 
bringing  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Hail,  all  hail,  and  victory  r  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  knelt  down  before  him.* 

Thus  i^^24tlth'e)year  after  Romulus  Augustulus  had  lost  the  Ro- 
man imperial  dignity,  it  was  a^n  renewed  by  Charlemame,  who, 
as  a  patrician,  was  already  chief  protector  of  Rome.  He  himself 
attributed  so  much  importance  to  the  imperial  coronation,  that  all  his 
subjects,  from  twelve  years  of  age  upwards,  were  obliged  to  renew 
theur  oath  of  allegiance.  His  power  was  now  extended  over  Italy^ 
France,  Catalonia,  the  Balearic  islands,  and  on  the  other  side  as  &r 

*  Eghihard,  the  biographer  and  fHend  of  Charles,  sajs  indeed — and  we  may  pre- 
siime  as  reoeiTed  direct  firam  the  mouth  of  the  emperor  himself— that  the  latter  had, 
at  first,  adopted  the  title,  Augustus  Imperator,  with  very  great  reluctance,  and  that 
he  asBored  lum  he  would  not  even  have  entered  the  walls  of  the  church  on  that  grand 
dayof  fesdral,  had  he  foreseen  the  intention  of  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  oonceiTed  that  a  proceeding  so  grave  and  highly  important  could  have  been 
snaoged  without  the  Imowledge  and  concurrence  of  Charles,  who,  indeed,  in  all  his 
actions  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  others.    Besides,  it  is  already  evident, 
from  what  is  shown  by  other  good  testimonies  (Annul.  Lauris.  ham),  that  the  renewal 
of  the  imperial  dignity  had  heea  discussed  and  resolved  upon,  for  Alcuin  himself 
knew  of  it  beforehand,  he  having  given  to  one  of  his  pupils  a  bible  and  a  letter,  both 
of  which  he  was  deputed  to  present  to  the  emperor  at  the  Christmas  festival  in 
Borne,  and  in  which  letter  tlie  learned  master  wished  the  mighty  sovereign  all  happi- 
ness ad  splendorem  imperialis  potentia.    But  what  struck  Charles,  no  doubt,  with 
fndden  surprise  and  momentary  vexation  was,  that  the  pope  should  merely  have 
prettMitd  to  him  the  imperiad  crowny  and  that  it  had  not  been  left  to  hhnu,  the  sovereign, 
to  place  it  upon  his  own  head  himself,  or  to  command  it  to  be  done  by  the  pope  (as 
hit  bishopX  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Greek  emperors,  who  were  crowned  by  their 
patnarehs;  thence,  there  is  little  doubt,  arose  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by 
£ginhaid.    This,  indeed,  is  clearly  shown  subsequently,  when,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he  otdercd  Louis  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head.    Charles  always  considered 
hifflielf  as  chief  ruler  over  Borne,  styled  the  Bomans  in  his  decrees  as  his  subjects, 
sod  indnded  Borne  in  his  will  amongst  the  chief  cities  of  his  empire.    The  popes 
i^nun,  on  their  part.,  placed  his  own  name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  successors,  on  their 
CQTJis,  and  included  them  in  their  bulls.    In  his  letters,  Charles  henceforth  calls  him- 
■elf:  ^Garolua  aerenissimus  augustus  a  Deo  coronatus  magnns  pacificus  imperator 
Romannm  gubemans  imperium,  qui  et  per  misericordiam  Dei  rex  Francorum  et 
Langohardorum.**    To  him  it  was  important  to  hold  dominion  over  those  other  na- 
tkms  winch  had  not  devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  by  some  other  means 
than  the  mere  sway  (^  conquest,  and  he  well  knew  that  among  the  Gennan  tribes 
tU  title  of  Boman  emperor  always  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  supreme  govem- 
cmt    Besides,  to  the  emperor  all  were  equally  bound  to  yield  allegiance — counts, 
^hops,  fteemen.  and  servitors;  whilst  in  obedience  to  the  Ama,  the  freemen  varied 
BvteriaDy  finom  the  vasMl,  and  the  bishop  from  the  layman.    It  likewise  established 
^  pontioii  towards  the  clors^,  for  the  pope  became  now  the  first  bishop  of  the  em- 
pire and  Alcuin  says  distmctly  (cap.  il),  that  tiie  imperial  power  is  higher  than  any 
0^,  eT«n  that  of  the  pope. 
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as  the  north  aea,  the  Elbe,  the  Bohemian  forest,  the  JUab,  and  the 
mountains  of  Croatia,  thus  even  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  aa* 
cient  Roman  empire  in  Europe. 

By  this  solemn  act,  Charles  s  grand  undertaking  was  completed,  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  outward  form.  All  the  Chiistian  nations  of  German  origin, 
ezceptmg  En^nd,  were  united  in  one  large  bodj,  and  Charles,  as 
their  temporal  chief,  was  crowned  xmder  the  ancient  and,  by  God's 
guidance  renewed  title  of  Roman  emperor.  As  such,  he  was  the  chief 
protector  of  the  church — by  the  Franconian  synod  he  was  styled  the 
regent  of  true  religion — as  well  as  the  guardian  of  justice  and  peace 
in  Europe;  and  imder  his  powerful  protection,  the  recently  planted 
germ  of  fresh  life  and  new  moral  cultivation  could  safely  develope 
itself,  without  b^ng  trampled  upon  by  the  destructive  contention,  of 
nations.  Accordingly,  this  was  the  great  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Roman  imperial  digmty,  as  renewed  by  the  Germans,  and  as  The- 
odoric  had  contemphted,  which  Charles  alone,  however,  was  enabled, 
by  his  power,  to  call  into  existence — an  object  which  has  ever  con- 
tinued to  be  fostered  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  noble  and  magnanimous 
emperor  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Charles's  empire  was  therefore  not  what  it  has  been  endeavoured 
by  a  new  name  to  call — a  universal  monarchy ;  not  one  empire  wherein 
all  the  nations  and  countries  within  his  reach  were  subject  to  his,  the 
individual's  will,  and  by  one  law,  custom,  and  language,  united 
into  one  uniform,  circumscribed  whole.  Such  was  not  Charles's 
wish.  He  honou^red  the  peculiarities  of  nations,  left  them  their 
laws,  which  were  based  upon  their  ancient  customs  and  modes  of 
living ;  he  left  them  their  manners  and  their  language,  which  a  nalion 
could  not  be  deprived  of  without  inflicting  the  most  grievous  wound. 
He  was  even  so  widely  distant  from  the  idea  of  an  empire  stron^y 
and  despotically  ruled  by  the  will  of  one  individual,  that  during  his 
life,  in  the  year  806,  at  Dietenhofen,  he  divided  his  countries  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  so  that  Pepin  should  take  Italy,  Louis, 
Aquitine,  and  Charles  the  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  German 
countries.  They  and  their  ffliccessors  were  bound  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  members  of  one  race,  and  under  the  superior  guidance  of 
the  emperor  for  the  time  being,  or  the  head  of  the  family,  hold  fra- 
ternally together,  and  accustom  their  nations  to  a  similar  uni^. 

His  soul  was  full  of  such  good  and  noble  thoughts,  that  Europe 
would  soon  have  flourished  upon  the  basis  he  thus  laid,  had  but  a 
portion  of  his  spirit  feJlen  to  the  share  of  his  descendants. 

But  Charles  partially  foresaw  with  his  own  eyes  the  destruction  of 
his  plans.  Both  of  his  most  promising  sons  died  shortly  after  each 
other,  even  before  their  father,  and  Louis,  the  weakest,  alone  re- 
mained. The  eldest,  Charles,  had  made  several  successftd  cam- 
paigns a^inst  the  Serbians  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  father  hoped 
every  thmg  &om  this  son,  but  unhappily  these  hopes  were  frus- 
trated. 

As  Charles  now  felt  his  own  end  approaching  more  and  more 
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near,  he  sent  for  his  son  Louia  to  oome  to  him  in  the  year  813  to 
Aix-Ia-C!hiqpelle,  and  there  on  a  Sunday,  when  in  the  cathedral  to* 
ffetfaer,  he  reminded  him  of  all  the  dutiee  of  a  good  monarch  and 
he  then  caused  Louis  to  place  the  golden  crown  (which  lay  upon 
the  altar^  u{>on  his  head,  and  thus  crowned,  his  venerable  fiitW 
preaentea  him  to  the  assembljr  as  the  future  king  of  all  the 
J  lanks.  By  this  act  Charles  wished  to  show  that  his  crown  was 
indq)endent  of  the  papal  chair,  and  the  Franks  were  greatly  pleased 
with  this  determination  eyinced  by  their  prinoe  at  we  dose  of  his 
career. 

The  venerable  emperor,  however,  remained  still  active;  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  imperial  diets  and  church  convocaticHis,  and  regulated 
all  other  affiurs  of  the  state. 

In  January  of  the  year  814  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
VB8  foUowea  by  pleurisy.  Charles,  who  up  to  his  latter  days  had 
never  been  ill,  and  was  always  an  enemy  to  medicine,  wished  to 
cure  himself  by  his  usual  remedy  of  &8tin^,  but  his  body  had  now 
become  too  weak.  About  five  o'clock  on  tiU  morning  of  the  eighth 
day  of  his  illness  (the  28  th  of  January),  he  felt  the  approadi  of  death, 
and  enei^getically  raisins  his  right  hand,  marked  upon  his  forehead^ 
bosom,  and  even  to  the  reet,  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  then  stretched 
£cffth  his  aims  once  more,  folded  them  over  his  bosom,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  murmuring  softly  and  in  broken  tones^  ''  Lord,  into  thy  hands  do 
I  commit  my  soul,"  he  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  reign.  On  the  very  day 
ofhis  death  the  body  o£  the  deceased  emperor  was  solemnly  cleansed^ 
laid  out,  and  anointed,  and  conveyed  amidst  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  whole  nati<m,  to  the  vault  of  the  church  built  by  himself. 
He  was  thfere  clothed  in  all  the  imperial  robes,  with  a  golden  gospel 
speadout  on  his  knees,  a  piece  ot  iiie  original  holy  cross  upon  his 
hesd,  and  a  pilgrim's  golden  scrip  around  ms  loins,  and  placed  thus 
in  an  upright  position  upon  a  marble  chair;  when,  £Qlin^  the  vault 
with  frankincense,  spices,  balsam,  and  many  costly  articles,  they 
dosed  and  sealed  it  up. 

So  much  veneratbn  for  the  emperor  existed  throughout  all  hia 
dominions,  and  so  much  were  alt  eyes  directed  upon  him,  that 
erery  thing,  which  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  existence,  had 
la{^ened  to  him  either  wonderful  or  extraordinary,  was  considered 
tt  prc^hedc  of  his  death.  His  biographer,  Egmhard,  mentions 
many  such  phenomena.  During  the  three  years  preceding  his  death, 
tbere  were  uequait  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon;  the  arcade  of 
c^Jonms,  which  Charles  had  caused  to  be  erected  between  the  min- 
ner  and  the  imperial  palace,  sank  by  a  sudden  revolution  of  nature, 
opon  Ascension  Day,  into  the  earth,  and  was  destroyed  to  its  very 
f>andation.  Besides  which  the  Rhone  bridge,  near  Mentz,  which 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  he  had  built  of  wood  with  great  ingenuity 
and  aft,  so  thavt  it  was  rexMlered  fit  to  last  for  ages,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours.     He  himself  in 
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his  last  campaiga  against  Godfrey,  kin^  of  the  Danes,  upon  march- 
ing forth  one  day  before  sunrise,  beheld  a  fiery  meteor  fall  suddenly 
from  heaven,  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left,  through  the  clear 
air.  At  this  moment  his  horse  plunged,  and  falling  to  the  earth, 
overthew  him  so  violently  that  the  clasp  of  his  mantle  broke,  his 
sword-belt  was  torn  asunder,  so  that  he  was  lifted  from  the  ground 
by  his  alarmed  attendants  without  a  mantle  and  without  his  sword. 
To  which  may  be  added  a  variety  of  other  signs,  equally  alarming 
in  their  indication,  but  in  which  the  great  emperor  was  too  wise  to 
place  any  faith. 

In  order  that  we  may  completely  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
man  whose  history  thus  calls  forth  our  adnuration,  we  necessarily  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  outward  form,  wherein  the  mighty  spirit 
was  encased.  We  are  anxious  to  know  how  the  eye  reflected  the 
internal  sentiments;  whether  the  brow  and  countenance  depicted 
dignity  and  repose,  or  whether  they  expressed  the  animated,  im- 
petuous emotions  of  the  mind;  and  finally,  whether  the  elevation 
and  power  of  the  spirit  were  equally  displayed  throughout  the  en- 
tire corporeal  form.  Eginhard,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  and 
whom  the  latter  had  brought  up  in  his  palace  as  his  adopted  son, 
has  drawn  up  for  us  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  description  of  his 
noble  fosterfather : 

"  In  person,"  he  says,  "  the  emperor  was  robust  and  strong,  and 
of  great  heic^ht,  for  he  measured  seven  of  his  own  feet.*  His  head 
was  round,  his  eyes  large  and  animated;  his  nose  somewhat  exceeded 
moderate  proportions;  nis  grey  hair  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and  his 
countenance  joyous  and  cheerful,  whence  his  figure  derived  peculiar 
dignity  and  charm.  He  had  a  firm  step,  and  a  perfect  manly  bearing. 
He  practised  riding  and  hunting  incessantly,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary habits  of  his  nation,  for  scarcely  a  people  existed  upon  earth 
that  could  rival  the  Franks  in  these  arts.  Besides  this,  he  was  such 
a  skilful  swimmer,  that  none  could  justly  be  said  to  surpass  him. 

"  He  enjoyed  constant  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  frequently  attacked  by 
fever,  which  at  last  occasioned  him  to  limp  slightly  on  one  foot. 
During  these  attacks,  he  continued  nevertheless  to  follow  his  own 
counsel,  rather  than  the  advice  of  his  doctors,  with  whom,  in  fact, 
he  was  sorely  vexed,  for  they  prohibited  him  from  eating  roasted 
meat,  which  he  himself  considered  the  most  wholesome  of  all  food. 

**  He  was  exceedingly  temperate  in  both  eating  and  drinking, 
but  especially  so  in  the  latter,  for  intoxication  was  his  abhorrence, 
in  any  person,  and  particularly  in  his  own  palace.  His  daily  meal 
consisted  of  four  dishes  only,  exclusive  of  the  roasted  joint,  which 
his  yagers  or  squires  brought  upon  the  spit,  and  which  he  preferred 
and  relished  before  every  other  dish.    During  his  meals  he  listened 

*  A  staff  or  lance  of  iron  has  been  preserved,  which  is  said  to  give  the  exact 
height  of  Charlemagne,  and  according  to  which  he  measured  six  feet  three  inches 
hy  the  Rhenish  measurement. 
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with  great  pleasure  to  the  lays  of  his  minstrels  on  the  lute,  or  to  a 
reader,  the  subjects  srni^  or  read  being  always  the  histories  and 
events  of  heroic  men.  He  also  took  much  delight  in  the  books 
of  St.  Augustine,  particularly  in  those  on  the  divine  government  of 
God. 

"  In  summer  it  was  his  custom  after  dinner,  to  enjoy  a  little  fruit, 
and  to  drink  once;  then  to  undress  himself  as  at  mght,  and  thus 
repose  for  three  or  four  hours.  His  nights  were  very  restless,  not 
merely  by  his  awaking  up  several  times,  but  likewise  Dy  his  getting 
np  from  his  couch  and  walking  about.  During  his  toilet,  not  only 
were  his  iriends  admitted,  but  likewise,  if  his  Count  Palatine  had 
to  present  to  him  any  appeal,  which  could  not  be  decided  without 
his  opinion  and  determination  thereupon,  he  forthwith  caused  the 
disputants  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  then  investigated  the  afiair 
ana  save  judgment  at  once. 

"  His  dress  consisted  of  the  national  costume,  and  was  but  little 
different  fix>m  that  of  the  common  people.  He  wore,  next  his  skin, 
a  linen  shirt,  over  which  a  garment  with  a  alken  cord,  and  long 
hose.  His  feet  were  enclosed  in  laced  shoes,  and  in  winter,  for  the 
protection  of  his  shoulders  and  chesty  he  wore  a  waistcoat  of  otter 
skin.  As  upper  garment,  he  wore  a  mantle,  and  had  always  his 
sword  girded  on,  the  haft  and  defence  of  which  were  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  at  times  he  wore  a  sword  inlaid  with  jewels,  but  only 
on  particular  festivals,  or  when  he  gave  audience  to  forei^  ambas- 
sadors. His  raiment  likewise,  on  these  occasions,  was  of  golden  cloth, 
and  he  wore  a  crown  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  JFb- 
teign  dren^  even  the  most  beautiful,  he  disliked  and  despised,  and 
would  never  clothe  himself  in  such;  except  when  at  Rome,  where, 
fiisdy  at  the  express  wish  of  Pope  Adrian,  and  secondly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Leo,  his  successor,  he  wore  a  dress  with  a  long  train,  and  a 
broad  mantle,  with  shoes  made  according  to  the  Roman  fashion. 

"  Charles  possessed  a  style  of  rich  and  flowing  eloquence,  and 
whatever  he  wished,  was  expressed  by  him  in  the  most  clear  and 
concise  manner.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  his  mother  tongue 
alone,  but  applied  himself  industriously  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
classical  and  foreign  languages  generally.  Of  the  K>rmer,  he  was  so 
perfectly  master  of  the  Latin,  tliat  he  spoke  it  equally  as  well  as  his 
nadve  tongue  ;  and  the  Greek,  although  he  md  not  speak  it,  he 
nevertheless,  perfectly  well  understood,  and  was  so  proficient  in  it, 
that  he  coula  himself  have  become  its  teacher.  He  practised  the 
Eopetior  arts  very  zealously,  and  was  extremely  liberal  in  the 
honours  and  rewards  he  conferred  upon  their  professors.  Li  learn- 
ing grammar,  he  had  the  attendance  of  the  venerable  deacon,  Peter 
of  Pisa;  and  in  other  sciences,  his  instructor  was  Albin,  with  the 
tomame  of  Alcuin,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain,  but  of  Saxon  origin ; 
a  very  learned  man,  and  Charles  devoted  much  labour  and  time 
in  acquiring  from  him  a  knowledge  of  astronomy.    He  also  endea- 
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Toured  to  attain  the  art  of  writing,  and  was  even  aocisfcomed  to 
have  his  tablets  under  his  pillow  m  bed,  00  that  when  he  bad  a 
leisure  moment  he  might  practise  his  hand  in  the  imitatian  of 
letters.  In  this,  however,  owing  to  his  commencing  it  at  00  late  a 
period,  he  made  but  little  progress. 

^*  The  minster  at  Aix«la<)hapelle,  which  is  of  esctreme  beauty,  is  a 
monument  of  his  love  for  the  arts,  as  also  of  his  great  pietj,  and 
which  he  caused  after  he  had  it  built,  to  be  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  windows,  lattices,  and  gates  of  solid  ham. 
He  had  all  the  pillars  and  marble  stones  used  for  its  construction, 
brought  from  Rome  and  Ravenna,  as  he  could  not  obtain  them  in 
any  other  quarter.*    His  piety  displayed  itself  in  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  in  gifts  and  donations  which  he  sent  to  distant  landa  across 
the  sea,  and  wherever  he  heard  Christians  to  be  in  want;  and  thence 
it  was  that  he  sought  the  friendship  of  princes  ruling  in  those  dis- 
tant countries,  in  order  that  some  portion  of  nourishment  might  be 
dispensed  to  the  Ohristians  living  imder  their  dominion.     It  was  thus 
he  maintained  a  cordial  friendship  with  Aaron,  the  Kin^  of  the 
Persians  (Haroun  al  Raschid,  Gahph  of  Bagdad),  who  rmcd  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  east,  with  the  exception  of  India.     When, 
therefore,  Charles  sent  his  envoys  with  rich  offerings  to  the  holy 
tomb  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  were  not  only  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Aaron,  but,  on  their  return,  he  sent  with  them  his  own 
ambassador  to  accompany  them  to  the  court  of  Charles,  and  who 
conveyed  from  him  the  choicest  of  the  shawh,  spices,  and  other  costly 
rarities  of  the  east,  as  presents  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  be  it  men- 
tioned, he  had  already,  in  proof  of  their  good  understanding,  sent 
fiome  few  years  previously,  the  only  elephant  he  then  had  in  his  pos- 
session." 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  this  elephant,  whioh  waa  called 
Abulabaz,  or  the  destroyer,  by  its  monstrous  and  unexampled  siie, 
amaaed  the  whole  world,  and  was  Charles's  eq>ecaal  &;vourite;  and  that 
amon^  the  presents  sent  with  it  there  was  a  costly  tent,  tc^gether  with 
a  clock  made  of  brass  with  astonishing  skill  and  ingenuity.  This  latter 
contained  a  hand  or  indicator  moved  round,  during  twelve  hours,  bv 
the  power  of  water,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  brass  balls 
which,  when  the  hours  were  completed,  dropped  into  a  bxaas  cup 
placed  beneath,  by  their  &llindicating  the  hour,  upon  which  mounted 
xniffhts,  fully  armed,  according  to  the  numb^  of  houn,  galloped 
forth  from  twelve  windows — a  work  assuredly  of  great  and  extauot- 
dinaiy  ingenuity  for  that  period.  Charles,  on  his  part,  made  presents 
in  return  to  the  Persian  ruler,  of  Spaniah  harses,  mules,  and  fresian 
mantles,  which  in  the  east  were  very  rare  and  espenaive,  and  finally, 

*  The  ehnrdi  of  tiie  Virgin  IHarj  and  the  imperial  pahiee  ave^  aa  ftr-as^we  Imom^ 
the  fint  extenaiTe  buildingB  fbanded  by  a  Gtonon  pnnoe.  ChaxlflB's  atnicfeiirea 
are  baaed  upon  the  Boman  ityle  of  North  Italy  and  South  France,  whenee  he  pro- 
cured Ills  architects.  The  palace  In  Aiz-la*Ohiqiene  haa,  with  tiieeacoeptioii  of  a 
&w  zemaining  stones,  entirely  disappearod,  but  St  Mary's  church  stiU  exists. 
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irere  a^ediolihede  a  xnmtber  of  dogs  for  Inmtmg  the  Hon  and  tiger, 

We  have  previoualj  mentioned  ms  tfidendly  connexion  mth  the 
emperor  in  Confltantinople,  and  his  amicable  xektians  with  the  piinces 
of  England  and  Sootkmd,  by  whom  he  was  bighlj  esteemed;  and 
thus  me  impression  of  his  personal  greatness  was  reflected  throughont 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  m  the  descriptions  ^ven  bj  those 
'rho  were  about  him,  as  also  in  the  veneration  of  distant  nations. 
His  own  grandson,  Nithard,  who  lias  described  the  disputes  of  the 
MQs  of  Louis  the  Kous,  says  of  him  with  great  justice:  ^'  Charles, 
ja^j  called  by  all  nations  the  great  emperor ;  a  man  who  by  tcue 
insdom  and  virtue  rises  so  high  above  the  human  race  of  his  owoi 
age,  that  whilst  he  appears  to  all  equally  awe-stiiking  and  axoiable, 
is  at  the  same  time  universally  acknowledged  to  be  wonderful  and 
admiiable." 

h  the  subsequent  generations,  still  filled  with  -veneraidoii  towards 
him,  his  figure  became  so  eradiated  by  tradition  and  fiction,  that,  its 

Edcms  appear  gigantically  magnified.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a 
of  Low  Germany  he  is  described  as  follows:  ^'  The  Emperor 
s  was  a  handsome,  tall,  strong  man,  with  powerful  arms  and 
1^:  his  &oe  wras  a  span  and  a  baU*  long,  and  his  beard  a  foot  in 
kogtL  His  eyes,  to  those  at  whom  he  attentively  looked^  appeared 
80  fan^  and  searching,  that  the  efieot  there&om  was  to  strilce  with 
awe  and  terror;  whilst  his  8trenj?th  was  so  mighty ,  that  with  one 
hand  he  could  raise  a  fully-armed  man  above  his  head." 

Another  ancient  chromde  says  of  his  expedition  against  Desi- 
denoB:  ^'When  the  Longcfbaruan  kmg  from  bis  castle  in  Pavia 
observed  the  entire  body  m  the  Franldsh  army  in  full  aaoarch  against 
him,  bos  eye  seardhed  everywhere  among  the  ranks  to  find  the 
kiD^.  At  length  the  majestic  monarch  appeared  to  view,  mounted 
on  ms  war-hotse  (which  both  in  durability  and  colour  resembled 
in)n  itself),  with  a  brazen  helmet  on  his  head,  his  entire  la%  figure 
encased  in  i^on  armour,  and  a  shining  breast^plate  spread  over  lus 
chest.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  his  heavy  iron  spear,  and  his  right 
grasped  his  masmve  sword;  and  when  at  this  moment  Nosker,  a  noble, 
exiled  by  Charles,  and  who  was  standing  near  the  King  of  the  Lon- 
gohardians,  pointed  to  him,  and  said,  ^^ehold,  O  king,  there  is  be 
whom  thou  hast  sought,'  Desiderhis  almost  fell  to  the  sround  in 
wonder  and  diead,  faintly  exclaiming,  *Away,  away!  Let  us 
^eEoend  and  bury  ourselves  in  the  earth  irom  the  wrathful  counte- 
i»Qoe  of  that  terrible  and  mighty  foe !' " 

As  a  testimony  that  the  admiralion  .excited  by  tmie  greatness  ex- 
^^  fiff  b^ond  the  present  and  inomediately  succeeding  periods, 
Hid  maintains  its  es^ation  in  all  susceptible  and  glowing  minds, 
e*<en  to  the  latest  aces,  we  vrill  here  quote  the  opinion  of  a  modem 
writer*  upon  the  oiaiaoter  of  the  great  Charles:  "  The  whole  ap- 

*  K.  Savexn:  **  Abhandlung  uber  Karl  der  Grane." 

K  2 
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pearance  and  bearing  of  the  emperor  evince  the  true  and  ominal 
model  of  his  energetic  age — ^full  of  manly,  yet  cheerful  virtue.  Com- 
bined  with  the  exuberance  of  power,  which  remodelled  an  entire 
world,  were  united  mildness  and  placidity,  and  with  all  his  dignity 
and  elevation,  we  find  consorted,  simplicity,  purity  of  mind,  and  a 
profound  and  noble  fire  of  feeling.    The  mixture  of  serenity  and 
childlike  mildness  in  his  deportment  was  the  mystery  whereby  he 
filled  all  at  the  same  time  with  veneration  and  love;  retaining  in 
faithful  adherence  to  him  even  those  who  had  been  severely  provoked, 
so  exquisitely  shown  by  the  act  of  the  noble  Frank,  Isenbart,  who, 
although  deprived  by  Charles  of  all  honours  and  possessions,  be- 
came, nevertheless,  the  unexpected  but  sole  saviour  of  his  life  when 
threatened  with  great  danger.    There  lay  in  the  tire  of  his  piereing 
eye  so  much  power,  that  a  punishing  glance  prostrated  the  object,  so 
that  to  him  might  be  appUed  the  words  of  scripture :  '  The  king  when 
he  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his  majesty,  chases  by  a  glance  of  his  coun- 
tenance every  evil  thing;'  whilst  in  the  thunder  of  his  voice  there  was 
such  force,  that  it  struck  to  the  earth  whomsoever  he  addressed  in  an- 
ger. On  the  other  hand,  again,  we  find  that  his  countenance  reflected 
such  unutterable  pleasure  and  gladness,  and  his  voice  was  so  har- 
monious and  of  such  delightful  clearness,  that  a  writer  styles  him 
the  joyful  king  of  the  Germans,  assuring  us  that  he  was  always  so 
full  of  grace  and  gentleness,  that  he  who  came  before  his  presence  in 
sorrowful  mood,  was  by  a  mere  look  and  a  few  words  so  completely 
changed,  that  he  departed  joyful  and  happy.    In  his  countenance 
was  reflected  the  full  expression  of  a  tranquil  and  clear  mind,  and  in 
all  these  outlines  of  his  character  he  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  true  Ger- 
man hero  and  prince,  worthy  to  be  called,  what  he  really  was,  the 
father  and  creator  of  the  Germanic  age,  which  he  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  history,  afler  it  had  attained  ripeness  and  perfection  in  the 
womb  of  humanity.     It  was  not  merely  in  his  works  and  extenial 
creations  that  he  founded  the  Germanic  age,  but  its  greatness  and 
8imi)licity,  its  heroism  m  war  and  friendship  in  peace,  were  ingrafted 
in  his  profound  soul  entire  I" 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  friendship  with  Pope  Adrian, 
founded  on  mutual  esteem,  and  his  paternal  devotion  to  Einhard. 
But  to  none  was  he  attached  so  aflectionately  as  to  Angilbert,  or 
Eni^lbert,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  who  was  his  constant  com- 

f  anion  in  all  his  travels  and  campaigns,  and  to  whom  he  confided 
is  most  important  aflairs.  Engelbert  was  an  excellent  poet,  and 
for  some  time  appointed  prime  minister  in  Italy;  he  then  became 
Charles's  private  secretary,  and  likewise  married  his  daughter 
Bertha,  from  which  mamage  descended  the  before-named  histo- 
rian, Nithard.  Charles  was  a  reverential  son  to  his  mother  Ber- 
trande,  a  faithful  brother  to  his  only  sister  Gisla,  and  of  his  consorts 
he  chiefly  loved  the  second,  Hildegarde,  who  bore  him  his  three  sons, 
besides  three  daughters.  He  caused  his  children  to  have  the  best 
education,  and  he  even  dedicated  much  of  his  own  time  to  them 
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Willi  paternal  watchfxilness.  His  sons  learnt  not  only  all  clilvabic 
acoompHshments,  but  studied  also  the  sciences.  The  daug^hters  were 
taught  to  work  in  wool,  sewing,  and  spinning,  according  to  the 
prevalent  simple  German  custom.  He  never  took  his  meals  without 
nis children;  they  accompanied  him  in  all  his  travels,  his  sons  riding 
beside  him,  and  his  daughters  following  him.  His  heart  was  so  at- 
tached to  these,  that  he  could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to  part 
with  them.  He  superintended  his  domestic  economy  most  care- 
fully. To  him  even,  the  legislator  of  an  extensive  empire^  it  did 
not  appear  too  trifling  to  overlook  with  prudent  care  his  estates 
and  farms,  so  that  any  father  of  a  £sunily  mi^ht  have  learnt  from 
him  how  to  regulate  ms  household  affairs.  Some  of  his  laws  are 
still  extant,  and  therein  we  find  especially  indicated,  how  many  of 
every  description  of  domestic  animals,  and  how  many  peacocks  and 
pheasants  shall  be  reared  and  maintained  for  ornament  on  his  farms; 
as  likewise  how  wine  and  beer  were  to  be  prepared,  and  how  the 
cultivation  of  bees,  fisheries,  orchards,  and  plantations,  was  to  be 
pursued. 

^'  K  Charles's  general  greatness  impresses  us  with  reverence  and 
admiiadon,^'  so  says  the  modem  historian  of  his  life,  ''this  partici- 
Balion  in  the  inferior  concerns  of  life,  not  smothered  by  higher  cares, 
biin^  him  more  closely  in  connexion  with  us;  this  especial  care  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  so  pecidiar  to  the  genuine  German,  wherein  he 
has  grown  up  as  the  plant  in  the  earth  which  bears  and  nourishes  it, 
whiM  his  active  power  strives  outwards  into  the  world  of  deeds  and 
works,  and  his  bold  mind  soars  towards  heaven,  as  the  plant  shoots  its 
blossom  forth  towards  the  sim.^'  And  in  truth,  Charles's  mind  was 
directed  towards  the  light  of  truth ;  he  was  animated  with  the  love  of 
the  glorious  and  the  beautiful,  and  planted  both  wherever  he  was  able, 
and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.*  He  had  formed  with  the  wise 
EnglialiTnftT^^  Alcuin,  and  other  learned  men  a  scientific  society,  and  he 
maintained  vnth  them  a  regular  correspondence,  which  was  rendered 
more  free  and  intellectual,  inasmuch  as  a  happy  idea  from  Alcuin  ena- 
Ued  it  to  be  conducted  without  any  interference  with  personal  rela- 
tions. The  communications  were  not  made  in  the  ordinary  names  of 
the  members,  but  in  those  of  adoption,  in  which  Charles  himself  bore 
ihe  name  of  Kiuff  David,  his  iriend  Engelbert  that  of  Homer,  Alcuin 
that  of  Horace,  Eginhard  that  of  Bezaleel,  and  the  rest,  other  equally 
fidect  names,  whence  the  cheerfiil  disposition  of  this  union,  breaking 
the  restrictiTe  chains  of  ordinary  life,  sufficiently  displays  itself.  Its 
immediate  purpose,  besides  the  cultivation  of  both  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, may  possibly  have  been  to  reanimate  and  draw  forth  from  its 
obficurity  th^  ancient  German  language  and  its  poetiy .  Charles  himself 

*  At  reguda  the  benefits  produced  by  Charles's  zeal  for  education  and  science,  we 
&kd  afacady  that  in  the  years  650  to  770,  there  were  in  Germany  and  France  some 
tventy-aix  writers,  whilst  in  the  years  770  to  S50,  there  were  ahready  in  Charles's 
ingdom  more  than  one  hundred. 
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either  sketched,  or  cauaed  to  be  sketched,  a  German  manmar,  ga^e 
to  the  months  and  the  seasons  German  names,  and  collected  die  abo- 
riginal songs,  wherein  were  recited  the  noble  deeds  and  ihe  wars  of 
ancient  heroes  (as  formerly  Lycurgus  and  Pisistratus  collected  the 
songs  of  Homer).  But  there  is  not  a  more  a:fiecting  trait  of  his  own 
love  for  the  sciences  extant  than  that  already  rekted,  when  in  ez« 
treme  age  he  endeavoured  carefully  to  accustom  his  once  powet&l 
hand,  which  had  been  used  only  to  wield  the  sword,  to  the  practice  of 
writing,  and  that  even  daring  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  nights  And 
how  &r  he  esteemed  educated  and  scientific  men  is  proved,  besides  the 
instancesalready  cited,  by  htsexample  shown  towarai»tkeLongobaidian 
historian,  Paul  Diaconus.  He  was  private  secretary  to  King  Deside- 
rius,  and  afber  the  ktter  was  conquered,  the  former  participated  in  the 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Lombards,  upon  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  hands  chopped  off.  Charles,  however,  interfered  and  said, 
^^  If  these  hands  are  chopped  off  who  will,  like  him^  be  able  to  write 
us  such  charming  histories  ?"  and  accordingly  he  pardoned  him. 
The  learned  Alcuin,  already  mentioned — in  possessing  whom  at  his 
court  Charles  felt  more  pride  than  in  havings  a  kingdom — ^had  been 
pseviously  provost  of  the  high  school  of  York  in  Elngland,  where 
almost  all  tiae  learned  men  of  that  period  had  received  their  educa- 
tion and  had  imbibed  their  zeal  for  the  science,  and  which  contained 
one  of  the  few  then  existing  libraries  of  tiie  west  of  Eluiope.  Ja. 
793  he  was  induced  bv  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  king  to  go  over 
to  France,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  school  of  Tours.  Charles^ 
esteemed  him  so  much  that  he  called  him  his  beloved  instructor  in 
Christ,  and  presented  him  as  his  friend  to  the  grand  imperial  diet 
and  church  convocation  at  Frankfort.  And  Alcuin  proved  himsdf 
worthy  of  this  honour,  for  when  all,.fifom  fear  or  doubt,  were  silent, 
he  alone  candidly  told  the  king  the  truth.  The  coneroondenoe  of 
Charles  with  Alcuin  is  worthy  of  high  estimation,  and  of  which, 
happily,  we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion.  Charles,  on  his  part^ 
there  expresses  the  greatest  respect  and  friendship  fos  Alcuin,  and 
the  latter  is  full  of  true  aflfection,  nay,  at  times,  of  insmration  to- 
w^ards  his  king  and  friend.  Charles's  wife  and  his  sons  ana  daughters, 
received  insloruction  from  Alcuin,  and  he  was  styled  by  them  aSl  their 
master  and  &ther,  he,  on  his  part,  calling  them  his  sons  and  dai 

Combined  with  his  anxiety  lor  the  a^^rs  of  the  church,  Charles 
likewise,  with  proper  foresight  and  penetration,  felt  deep  interest  £ac 
the  instruction  of  the  people;  thence,  wherever  it  was  posinUe,  he 
founded  schools  and  investiga4»d  their  progress  with  great  solicitude 
himself.  It  is  related  that  he  once  entered  the  scho<d  which  was 
established  at  his  own  court,  and  examined  the  studies  of  the  boys. 
The  skilful  he  placed  on  his  right  and  the  unskilful  on  his  left, 
and  then  it  was  found  that  the  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sons  of 
noble  fiunilies.  Charles  then  turned  to  the  industrious  class,  praised 
them  much,  and  assured  them  of  his  particular  regard;  the  others  he 
admonished  and  scolded  severely,  threatening  them,  notwitlistanding 
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Boble  descent,  to  leduce  them  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  sehool 
imleffi  they  qieedily  sepaired,  by  zealous  industiy,  the  n^ligenoe 
flhown. 

The  stady  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  especiaUy  promoted  by  Charles 
for  the  sake  of  the  church;  but,  at  the  same  tmie,  he  acknowledged 
the  Tahie  ai  the  Greek  language,  as  he  proved  by  founding  in  Osna- 
burg  a  Greek  schooL  wl  a  royal  decree  adm'essed  to  all  monas- 
teries, m  whidi  he  exhorts  them  to  apply  themselyes  to  the  sciences, 
be  flays  expressly,  that  he  has  been  1^  to  make  this  exhortation,  be- 
cause their  conmiunications  ^e  written  in  such  bad  Latin.  Another 
important  result  arising  from  the  scientific  labours  of  Charles  and  his 
foends,  was  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  the  chief  schools.  Al- 
odn  laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  one  in  the  school  at  Tours,  by  send>> 
ing  scholais  to  York  for  the  purpose  of  making  copies  from  the  books 
there,  and  thus  ^'  tran^lantmg  the  flowers  of  Britain  to  Franconia.'^ 
Ihis  example  was  soon  followed,  the  desire  to  possess  books  awoke, 
the  office  of  extracting  &om  writings  now  became  a  favourite  occu- 
pation and  duty  in  the  monasteries  and  schools,  and  indeed,  we  have 
to  thank  this  industry  of  the  copyists  for  what  has  been  preserved  to 
us  ficom  aneient  times.* 

_  The  BBcied  dignity  of  divine  wordiip  concerned  him  much ;  he  gave 
himself  padacular  trouble  to  introduce  a  good  psalmody,  and  caused 
ftr  that  purpose  organ  players  and  singers  to  come  &om  Italy;  and 
at  SoisMos  and  Metz  he  instituted  singing  schools.  Besides  this,  he 
oidefed  a  number  of  good  sermons  by  the  Greek  Others  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Frankish  tongue,  and  read  to  the  people;!  and  ha 
made  a  gesaeal  regulation,  that  sermons  should  be  preached  in  the 
national  wn^^nage,  ror  King  Charles  well  knew  that  civil  order  re- 
posed i^pcm  the  rdigious  and  moral  d%nity  of  the  people,  and  with- 
OBt  Tihidi  it  can  have  no  solid  basis.  He  eonsidiered  church  and 
^>te  not  as  separated  fix>m,  or  inimical  to  each  other,  but  conceived 
tibat  thqr  both  had  one  great  aim,  that  of  the  ennoblement  and  ner- 
feelicm  of  mankind  He,  therefore,  in  his  extensive  empire,  linJoed 
both  these  institutians  stiU  more  closely  together. 

Even  under  the  earlier  Frankish  kings,  the  clei^  formed  an 


*  Afeabi  took  efpeckd  pains  to  fiMrm  and  establish  classes  Ibr  the  imprcnement 
md  peEfeedoo  of  writing.  In  Tours,  Fulda,  and  Treves,  particulAr  and  distinct 
bsBs  vere  appropriated  for  transcribers,  provided  with  inscriptions,  which  impressed 
upon  the  mind  the  important  duties  of  a  writer.  In  &ct,  the  art  of  writing  in  hooks 
md  aneient  docooents  appears,  imder  Charlei,  to  have  undergone  a  change,  conip 
plelei^  sadden^  in  improvement.  For,  to  the  unsightly  Merovingian  style  of  italic 
ffcarartcr  previously  m  use — even  to  the  first  years  of  Charies's  reign — ^we  find  suc- 
oeding;  as  it  were,  with  one  spring,  a  fine  and  legible  form  of  round  hand,  called 
tte  CafoKogiMi  mimiske],  or  neatfy  reduced  writing.  This  style  became  the  bgiti* 
Me  sonoe  whence  we  derived  all  our  present  fbsms,  both  in  writing  and  printing; 
i&  Gennan  as  wdl  as  Latin.  In  the  coins  of  the  year  774,  we  likewise  find  msplayed 
B  immvonent  equally  strikhig,  thus  showing  that,  even  in  nunor  ohjecte,  the 
ITwit  rhnrict  <mwafted  ^f^k^/^rkm^, 

t  He  dincted  Fiaulas  XMaconus  to  prepare  extracts  from  the  Others,  in  the  fonn 
^  a  ceBpctkHi  of  homilies  thrbughout  the  year.  This  collection,  from  the  usual 
^oii^of  tittpeoesy  *«  post  ina,"  received,  subsequently,  the  name  postine. 
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sential  portion  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  The  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  dukes,  participated  in  state  affairs,  and  had  a  seat  and 
voice  in  the  national  assembly.  Charles  made  this  a  fixed  piindple, 
and  this  raised  the  clerical  body  to  rank  as  one  of  the  orders  of  tlie 
state.  The  constitution  had  already  now  formed  two  of  its  chief 
orders,  that  of  the  clergy  and  nobility;  the  civil  order,  as  the  thiid 
component,  did  not  yet  exist ;  later  centuries  brought  it  to  perfection, 
and  thereby  completed  the  constitution  of  the  state.  But  it  was  im- 
portant for  that  period,  that  the  feudal  nobility,  which  had  already 
become  too  powerful,  should  receive  a  counterbalance  in  the  clerical 
order,  which  must  necessarily  become  the  preservation  of  Chiiatiaii 
cultivation  throughout  Europe,  and  thereby  unite  Europe  into  one 
great  whole.  Besides,  Charles  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to 
fear  no  misuse  of  such  spiritual  influence  in  his  realms.  Although  he 
increased  the  possessions  and  the  consideration  of  the  clergy,  he  yet 
maintained  his  imperial  power  so  much  above  them,  that  his  quick 
eye  was  everywhere  feared,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  his  histoiians 
calls  him  the  bishop  of  bishops. 

We  frequently  find  in  his  decrees  reproaches  made  against  the 
clergy,  when  they  commenced  exceeding  the  limits  of  their  power, 
and  many  of  his  laws  generally  allude  to  an  ameliorated  state  of  dis- 
cipline amongst  the  ecclesiastical  body,  to  a  restraint  being  put  to 
their  worldliness,  and  commanding  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  thdi 
office  with  zeal  and  activity.  In  tact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
reformer  of  the  clergy,  especially  when  we  refer  to  the  condition  of 
that  body  under  the  Merovingians.  Of  the  tithes  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  church,  he  appointed  for  the  bishops  one  fourth,  for  the 
inferior  clergy  one  fourth ,  tor  the  poor  one  fourth,  and  for  the  diurch  it- 
self one  fourth,  especially  towards  the  building  of  fresh  edifices.  And 
as  these  taxes  were  altogether  hateful  alike  both  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  he  at  once  set  the  example  himself  of  subscribing  to  them, 
by  having  them  levied  equally  upon  the  royal  estates.  They  were 
rendered  less  obnoxious  and  more  moderate  likewise  by  his  subse- 
quent decrees,  that  all  church  offices,  such  as  baptisms,  communions, 
and  burials,  should  be  performed  ^atuitously. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  Charles  dispensed 
with  the  power  of  the  grand  dukes  as  governors  of  entire  provinces,  and 
divided  the  latter  into  smaller  districts,  causing  them  to  be  ruled  by 
counts,  whose  chief  occupation  was  the  superintendence  of  the  judi- 
cial office ;  but  the  dignity  of  coimt  was  not  hereditary.  The  dukw, 
whom  he  himself  appointed,  were  merely  his  lieutenant-generals  in 
war  and  leaders  of  the  arriere  ban  of  a  province.  Besides  which  he 
despatched,  as  often  as  he  thought  it  necessary,  royal  envoys  (missi 
regii)  into  the  provinces,  who  mspected  their  condition,  and  eaffl- 
mm^  how  they  were  governed,  and  were  obliged  to  draw  up  writ- 
ten reports  thereof  These  envoys  consiBted  generally  of  a  bishop 
and  a  count,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tempoial 
administrators  were  to  be  examined  at  the  same  time.    The  distnct 
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of  a  Missus  was  called  Missaticum.  When  any  person  believed 
lie  had  experienced  an  avoidance  in  law  from  the  count,  he  could 
appeal  to  tne  Mis8us;  and  again  from  this  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Comes palata.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  in  the  courts  was  re- 
moved from  the  power  of  the  counts  by  Chailes,  and  transferred  to 
ikt  Missus, 

He  expressly  and  earnestly  exhorted  all  his  officials,  and  par- 
ticularly the  judges,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  as  in  fact  the 
^rand  endeavour,  shown  throughout  his  entire  government,  had  for 
Its  object  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  es- 
pedaUy  the  protection  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  common  free  peo- 
ple, against  the  pressure  of  the  higher  ranks.  It  seemed  as  if  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  reign  he  had  more  and  more  perceived  the  danger 
wim  which  the  common  freedom  of  his  subjects  was  threatened  by  the 
feudal  system.  All  administration  of  justice,  however,  was  in  vain. 
He  was  forced  himself  to  attend  in  person,  twice  in  the  year,  national 
assemblies  or  diets,  the  one  in  spring,  called  the  May  field  {Campus 
Madius)  in  which  the  king,  with  his  estates,  gave  the  decisions;  the 
other  in  autumn,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  nobles  and 
confidential  fiiends,  with  whom  he  legulated  the  most  urgent  mat- 
ters, and  prepared  those  affairs  to  be  setUed  at  the  ensuing  May  meet- 
ing. The  regulations  made  at  these  diets,  particularly  those  passed  in- 
the  Spring  meetings,  which,  after  their  division  into  chapters,  became 
known  under  the  name  of  capitulars^  produced  for  the  entire  king- 
dom a  great  combining  power. 

The  envoys,  each  in  tneir  division,  called  together  the  communi- 
ties four  times  every  year,  who,  besides  attending  to  their  own 
otters,  had  to  approve  and  confirm  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
gnnd assemblies,  if  they  concerned  the  interests  of  the  people:  so 
nttle  power  had  the  king  and  his  nobles  to  affect  or  alter  their  rights. 
Thus  by  means  of  all  these  institutions  Charles,  who  was  stiU  greater 
as  a  le^alator  than  a  warrior,  was  enabled  to  keep  in  order  without 
gunsons  and  a  standing  army,  all  the  people  subjected  to  obedience, 
as  weQ  as  his  whole  extensive  empire,  although  composed  of  such  a 
^ety  of  nations.  He  himself  remained  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  constitution,  honoured  the  laws,  listened  willingly  to  the' voice 
of  his  people,  and  showed  in  every  thing,  but  especialljr  in  this,  his 
noble  genius  and  magnanimity,  and  the  dignified  superiority  of  his- 
oatoie. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

814^918. 

Louis  the  Pious,  8 U-840— Division  of  the  Empire  among  his  Sons,  Louis,  Lothaiie, 
and  Charles  the  Bald,  843— The  German  Sovereigns  of  the  Race  of  the  Cario- 

'  Tmgians,  848 -9 11— Louis,  or  Ludwij;,  the  German— Charles  the  Fat— Amulf— 
Louis  the  Child— The  later  and  ooochiding  Period  of  the  CaroUngiaiis— Comnd  L 
of  Enmconia,  911-918. 

After  the  laoe  of  the  Carolingians  had  produced  conseeudyely 
four  great  men — a  rare  occurrence  in  history — its  energy  seemed  to 
become  exhausted.  Louis  the  Pious  did  not  resemble  msanoestois. 
However^  his  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means  inflignificant,  for 
be  is  described  as  well  made,  with  a  prepossessing  countenance,  of  a 
BtEong  frame,  and  so  well  practised  in  archery  and  the  Yielding  of 
the  knee,  that  none  about  him  equalled  him.  But  he  was  weak  in 
mind  and  will,  and  his  by-name,  ^'  the  Pious,"  impUes  not  only  that 
lie  was  religious,  but  principally  that  he  was  so  easy  tem{)«red,  that 
it  required  muck  to  displease  mm.  A  ruler  of  this  desrapdon  was 
not  adapted  to  hold  in  union  the  vaet  empire  of  his  fiuther ;  neverthe^ 
less,  the  chief  misfortunes  of  his  whole  life  arose  solely  fiom  his  own 
sons. 

Ue  had  three  sons  by  the  first  maniage,  Lothaioe,  Pepin,  and 
Louis;  and  he  very  early  divided  his  empire  between  these  tibree,  re- 
taining for  himself  nothing  but  the  title  of  emperor.     He,  howeTsr, 
soon  afberwajds  e^oused  as  second  consort,  Judith,  of  the  fimuly  of 
the  Guelfi,  who  bore  to  him  his  fourth  son,  Charles,  and  was  a  proud, 
anbitious  woman,  who  would  wiUin^y  have  transferred  all  to  her 
own  child.     Upon  her  pessuasion.  Louis  was  induced  to  take  a  jration 
of  the  countries  from  his  other  sons,  and  give  it  to  ChaHes.    Where- 
i:^n  open  war  arose  between  the  emperor  and  his  childieiit  who 
took  their  &ther  twice  prisoner.  The  last  tune  it  oceuxred  was  neasGol- 
mar,  in  Alsace,  and  because  most  of  the  nobles  of  Louis's  suite,  who 
had  sworn  aUegsance  tohim,  passed  over  to  his  sons,  the  pkoehas  re* 
tained  the  name  of  Liigenfeld,  or  the  Field  of  Lies.  Thegood-natoied 
Louis,  turning  to  those  who  remained  still  with  him,  said,  ^^  Groye,.also, 
to  my  sons ;  I  will  not  allow  that  even  a  single  individual  lose,  on  my  ao* 
cotmt,  life  or  limb."  They  wept  and  departed,  and  Louis  fdl  again  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons.     Lothaire,  who  was  the  worst  among  them,  had 
him  conveyed  to  a  cloister  at  Soissons  in  France,  and  urged  him  so 
incessantly,  until  he  at  last  resolved  to  do  public  penance  in  the 
chapel.     Lothaire's  object  in  this  was,  that  his  father  might  thereby 
be  made  incompetent  to  take  arms,  for  it  was  ordained  by  the 
canon  law,  that  any  one  who  had  done  penance  was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  the  Franks  could  not  endure  among  them 
a  king  mthout  a  sword. 

The  pious  Louis,  who  was  easily  persuaded  that  his  own  sins  were 
ihe  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  absolutely  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  into  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  and  after  he  had  been 
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digested  of  his  sword  and  militazj  accoutrements,,  he  was  clothed  in 
a  asdc  of  penance,  and  was  forced  to  read  a  pi^per  aloud,  whereon 
his  aoa  and  his  accomplices  had  inscribed  all  nis  sins,  dius:  ^'  That 
lie  had  imw(vthily  filled  his  office,  fipequentlr  o£&nded  God,  vexed 
die  chareh,  was  a  peijuier,  the  originator  of  dissensions  and  torbu- 
lenees,  and,  at  last,  nad  even  wished  to  make  war  upon  his  sons."  And. 
wlulst  he  made  this  confession,  the  deisj,  consisting  of  t^e  Arch- 
bishop Ebbo,  of  Rheims,  whom  Louis  himself  had  raised  fironr 
a  servitor  to  an  archbishop,  and  with  him  thirty  bishops,  spread  out 
their  hands  over  him,  and  chanted  penitential  psalms ;  Lothaire 
himself  sitting  dose  by  upon  a  throne,  and  feasting  his  ^es  upon  the 
degradation  of  his  &tner,  who  was  immediately  anerwanis  led  awav 
in  the  gannent  of  repentance,  and  immured  within  a  solitary  cell,, 
where  he  was  left  to  remain,  without  any  consolation. 

This  misnsage  of  the  emperor  enraged  his  son,  Louis  of  BaTaiia, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Ludwi^  the  German,  and  who  was  the  best 
of  the  sons;  he  conferred  with  his  brother  Pepin,  and  they  fiirced: 
L>tha]re  to  emancipate  their  &ther,  who  was  formally  absmved  hy 
the  biahopSy  and  received  froin,  &eir  hands  his  sword  and  aocontr&> 
meats  hack  again. 

But  hismimbrtunes  had.  not  made  him  wiser,  fer,  on  the  contBary, 
he  allowed  himself  to  he  immediately  persuaded  by  Judith  to  pieter 
his  son  Oiarles  before  the  rest,  and  to  give  him  his  most  beautir 
All  countries,  causing  him  to  be  ciowned  King  of  Neustria.  He 
treated  his  best  son,  Louis,  the  worst,  who  consequently,  in  his  irri- 
tation, aeiaed  arms  against  his  father,  and  the  old  king  could  nowhere; 
find  a  tnmquil  spot  ks  his  deatlirbed;  for,  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
Wonas,  to  hold  a  diet  liiei»  against  his  souy  and  was  iust  passing 
over  the  Rhine,  near  Mentz,  he  suddenly  felt  his  quichuy-appDoach* 
ngend.  He  remained  upon  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  near  Ingelheim, 
erased  a  tent  to  be  there  pitched  for  him,  and  sank  down  upon  his 
^etdhbed.  He  pardoned  nis  son  before  hb  deadi,  in  these  wonlsr 
"As  he  cannot  come  to  me  to  offer  sads&ctaon,  I  acquit  myself  thna 
towanb  him^  and  take  God  and  all  of  you  to  witness,  1^  I  fergire 
liim  every  tliia^.  But  it  will  be  your  office  to  renaind  him,  that 
sUiQfogh  I  have  so  often  paxdonea  him,  he  most  not  &r^  that  he 
W  broaght  the  grey  hairs  of  his  &ther  to  the  grave  in  bitter  grief." 
Ihus  died^  in  the  year  840,  Kmg'  Louis^  who  was  of  a  kind  dis- 
poQtion,  bat  whose  Ufe  was  one  continued  scene  of  trouble  and 
sffic&m,  because  he  knew  not  how  to  goyem  his  own  house, 
iBQeh  less  his  empire. 

The  most  celebrated  acts  of  hk  life  oonost  in  the  foundation  of  two 
i^gious  institutionB;  viz.,  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  and  the  arch- 
l*bo{«ie  of  Hambuiqg.  The  first  originated  £rom  tke  cloister  of  the 
^*Be  name,  at  Amiens  in  France.  It  was  hither  that  Charlemagne 
<>|Bed  many  of  the  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  brou^t,  liiat  tney 
night  be  instmcted  in  the  Christian  religion^  and  become  thereby 
%  fiilBie  teachers  of  their  feUow-countrymen  in  the  same  doo- 
tbaea.   Lou  the  Pious  caosed  a  rdigioos  colony  of  tliese  Saxons  to 
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eettle  in  their  native  country,  on  the  Weser,  and  he  commenced 
building  the  new  monastery  as  early  as  the  year  815.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  822,  and  the  abbey  was  enriched  with  many  crown  endow- 
ments. It  speedily  became  the  best  school  for  education  in  that  country. 

Louis  foimded  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  in  832,  principally 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  of  the  north.  The  first  bishop  was 
Ansgar,  {torn  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  one  of  the  most  zealous  propa- 
gators of  the  Christian  religion,  and  who  had  already  taugnt  the 
doctrine  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  But  Hamburg,  imfortunatcly, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  845,  on  which  account  the  arcn- 
bishopric  was  transferred  to  Bremen. 

The  brothers,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  own  father,  could  much  less  lemain  united  amon^  themselves. 
In  particular,  Lothaire  assumed,  as  emperor,  great  privileges  over 
his  brothers.  Louis  and  Charles,  Pepin  being  already  dead,  conse- 
quently armed  themselves  against  him;  and  as  he  would  not  agree 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  battle  was  fought  in  841,  near  Fontenay,  in 
France.  It  was  very  sanguinary;  forty  thousand,  according  to 
others  a  hundred  thousand,  men  were  left  on  the  field.  Lothaire 
was  conquered,  and  his  great  pretensions  were  thus  dissipated,  and 
in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  an  important  treaty  took 
place,  wnich  divided  the  great  Franlosh  empire,  and  separated  Ger- 
many for  ever  firom  France.  This  is  called  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
concluded  on  the  11th  of  August,  843. 

1.  Louis  received  Germany  as  far  as  the  Bbine;  and  across  the 
Rhine,  Mentz,  Spires,  and  Worms,  for  the  sake  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine  (propter  vim  copiam),  as  it  is  said  in  the  original  record.  Thus 
were  united  all  the  countries  wherein  a  pure  German  race,  unmixed 
with  the  Romans,  had  remained,  and  the  Grermans  may  consider 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  as  a  ^eat  national  benefit.  For  had  that 
country  remained  united  with  France,  and  had  the  king  made 
Paris,  perhaps,  the  metropolis,  or  even  changed  about  in  the  chief 
cities  of  that  coimtry,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
ruinous  mixture  of  the  German  and  French  languages,  manners,  modes 
of  life,  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  two  nations  would  have  taken  place. 

2.  Lothaire  retained  the  imperial  dignity  and  Italy,  and  acquired 
besides,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Germany  and  France, 
firom  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  Netherlands,  namely,  the  country  of 
Valais  and  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  the  south-east  of  France,  as  far  as 
the  Rhone;  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhinei  Alsace,  and  the 
districts  of  ihe  Moselle,  Meuse^  and  Scheldt.  This  long  and  narrow 
strip  between  the  two  other  brothers  was  probably  apportioned  to 
the  emperor  that  he  might  be  near  them  both,  and  that  according  to 
the  wiah  of  the  &ther  and  grandfather,  the  imperial  control  mi^ht 
tend  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole.  It  liKewise  seemed  that 
Italy  and  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  ancient  Austrasia, 
namely,  the  Rhenisli  districts,  which  Charlemagne  had  selected  for 
his  residence,  with  his  capital,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  not  separable 
fiom  the  imperial  dignity.  But  although  Lothaire  received  b^utiful 
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andproductiTepToyinoes,  yet  his  portion  was  the  weakest,  for  his  empire 
on  mis  aide  of  we  Alf3  had  no  natural  fix)ntiers,  either  in  mountains 
or  in  a  distinct  national  race.  The  inhabitants  of  his  countries  on  the 
Khone  and  down  the  Rhine  were  composed  of  very  different  tribes; 
thence  as  there  was  no  natural  necessity  for  this  division  of  coun- 
tries, it  was  merely  produced  by  hiunan  caprice,  consequently,  there 
was  no  durability  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  the  source  of  great 
misfortune.  AAex  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  pursued  as  it  were  by  the 
spirit  of  his  injured  father,  against  whom  he  had  chiefly  offended,  had 
laid  down  the  sceptre  and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  died  in  862, 
his  three  sons  took  up  arms  in  contest  for  the  land,  and  divided  it 
among  themselves;  but  neither  of  them  transmitted  it  to  his  descend* 
ants.  The  countries  of  Burgundy,  Alsace,  and  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine proper,  which  Lothaire  11.  had  received,  and  which  had  irom 
him  received  its  name  was,  after  his  early  death,  divided  by  his  two 
uncles,  Louis  the  German,  and  the  French  king^  Charles;  so  that 
the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse,  with  the  cities  of  Utrecht,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Li^ge,  Metz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Basle,  &c.,  fell 
to  Germany.  But  this  division  did  not  terminate  the  dispute  for  the 
Lomine  inheritance,  for  it  has  remained  through  every  century 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Grermans  and  the  French,  and  many 
sangninary  wars  have  taken  place  in  consequence. 

3.  Charles  the  Bald,  received  lastly,  the  western  division  of  the 
whole  Frankish  kingdom,  and  whicn  has  continued  to  preserve  its 
title. 

Lonis  the  German (840 — 876),  who  was  an  energetic  prince,  of  lofty 
stature  and  noble  figure,  with  a  fiery  eye  and  a  penetrating  mind,  and 
who  also  possessed  an  active  disposition  for  education  and  science 
(which  the  schools  of  eloquence  that  he  founded  at  Frankfort  and 
Satisbonnehave  proved), had  constantly  tocontendforthe tranquillity 
of  his  realm;  for  the  Slavonian  tribes  made  incursions  on  the  eastern 
bonders,  and  the  Normans  on  the  north  and  north-west.  These  bold 
aaOon.  of  luudent  Geiman  origin,  ^rild  as  theii  sea  and  ito  northern 
coasts,  coming  from  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  waters, 
appeared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
«nd  frequently  advanced  deep  into  the  country.  They  ascended  the 
Seine  as  fiir  as  Paris,  flew  along  the  Garonne  to  Toulouse,  and  sailed 
up  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  and  Bonn.  And  it  was  not  the  banks  merely 
of  these  rivers  which  suffered  fix>m  their  devastations,  but  they  knew 
^Iso  how  to  convey  their  vessels  many  thousand  paces  across  the 
coimtiy  into  other  rivers,  so  that  no  place  afforded  security  against 
them.  So  ^reat  was  the  terror  of  their  name,  that  the  mere  report 
rf  their  coimng  drove  to  flight  all  before  them.  Their  numbers  were 
generally  smaU,  for  a  fleet  of  the  small  ships  of  that  period  could  not 
convey  large  armies;  but  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  strength  of 
Wy  and  tneir  weapons,  testified  to  their  true  northern  origin ;  whiLrt 
^  wielding  the  powerM  spear,  no  race  equalled  them.  A  few  ships, 
^**Mied  with  valiant  men,  formed  frequently  the  equipment  of  their 
^prbces;  andas  in  ancient  Germany,  a  noble  leader  with  his  com- 
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pnoy,  in  bold  exoniBioiifl,  acqiUFed  honour  and  booty,  and  with  ias 
mofee,  even  contesled  for  the  poBBegsion  of  a  ^ole  oountiy;  bo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  squadron  of  the  bold  sea-hero,  manned  ^rith 
-warlike  and  pillage-seeking  adventurers,  was  the  source  of  his  licheB, 
fanning  ofi^  the  moving  basis  upon  vrhich  he  erected  his  king- 
dom, it  was  thus  they  lounded  smiilar  kingdoms  in  Nonnand^, 
France,  Sicily,  and  in  Russia.  Louis  the  German  succeeded  m 
protecting  his  kingdom  against  them,  and  against  the  Slavonians, 
out  not  so  his  son,  Louis  the  Fat  (876--*B87),  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  brothers,  Garloman  and  Louis,  by  the  intervention  of  parliou- 
lar  Gircamstances,  again  united  for  a  short  time  the  three  portions  of 
the  Frankish  empire,  in  Italy,  Grermany,  and  France.  -In  France, 
there  was  a  minor  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  six  years  of  age,  for 
'whom  he  was  to  have  protected  the  country  against  the  Normans; 
but  not  possessing  the  qualifications  necessary,  this  he  was  not  aUe 
.to  do,  and  thence  he  was  forced  twice  to  purchase  peace  from  tbem 
•at  the  price  of  many  pounds  of  gold:  the  first  time  when  they  had 
advanced  upon  the  Meuse  as  far  as  Hasloff,  and  the  second  time 
when,  with  700  vessels,  they  had  ascended  the  Seine  as  £u*  as  Paris 
itself^  and  dosely  besieged  that  city.  Such  cowardly  conduct,  and 
the  weakness  of  nis  whole  goveounent,  brought  him  into  contempt, 
and  was  the  cause  which  produced  his  formal  deposition,  in  a  great 
and  national  assembly  held  at  Tribur  in  the  year  887.  To  his  great 
good  fortune,  he  died  the  following  year. 

In  Germany  he  was  succeeded  (887 — 899)  by  Amulf,  a  son  of 
his  brother  Garloman,  consequently  a  grandson  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
jnan,  a  valiant  and  worthy  king.  He  beat  the  Normans  at  Louvain, 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  they  had  erected  a  fortified  camp,  wlu(^ 
victory  made  him  very  celebrated,  for  those  Normans  fermed  the 
most  valiant  race  of  the  north,  and  had  never  previously  been  known 
to  fly  before  an  enemy.* 

Amulf  now  marched  also  into  Itdy  to  bring  that  disunited  coun- 
try-^where  many  pretenders  contested  for  supremacy^--again  under 
German  dotninion.  He  advanced,  in  896,  as  far  as  Kome;  bot  his 
army  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  sickness  and  foul  weather, 
that  he  dared  not  attempt  to  attack  the  strong  walls  of  the  city,  and 
was  about  to  turn  back.  Upon  this,  the  Romans  hooted  and  in- 
sulted the  Germans  so  grossly,  liiat,  without  awaiting  the  word  of 

*  About  this  time,  in  the  south-eaatem  frontiera  of  Qennanj,  a  Slayonic  piinoe, 
Zwentibolt,  had  established  a  considerable  dominion  in  Moravia.  In  order  to  gain 
his  fHendship,  Amulf  gave  him  the  yacant  Duchy  of  Bohenua  as  a  fid;  and  choie 
him  as  godfother  to  his  son,  whom  he  named  after  him.  But  the  Moravisn  prisoe 
became  unruljr,  and  stroye  for  independence;  and  Aznulf  soon  saw  himself  entan^ 
in  a  severe  war  against  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  allies,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  Magyan,  who  rose  against  -ZwentiboH;,  and,  fi&lUng  upon  Moravia,  complete 
overthiew  his  dominion,  and  estabUshed  themselTes  there  instead,  whilst  the  iste 
ruler  withdrew,  and  sought  reftige  in  a  monastery.  Amulf,  in  order  to  eartend  the 
power  of  his  house,  now  took  advantage  of  some  ftvonrable  circumstances  presented 
in  Iiomd]ie,jn  order  to  preooxie  for  his  son,  Zwentibolt,  the  duchy  of  that  countiy. 
In  this  he  soooeeded,  after  several  encounters  with  the  nobility;  and  in  695  his  son 
took  the  title  of  king,  but  he  held  it  but  for  a  short  time,  being  soon  afterwards  killed 
In  a  battle  agahist  his  tsmmIs,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  fother. 
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oommaiid,  they  tamed  'back,  advanced,  and,  afcanmng  the  gates, 
filled  llie  ditches,  mouirted  ihe  "walls,  and  carried  lahe  ci^.  The 
Roman  people  wete  obliged  to  swear  fidelity  to  Imn.  iBat  they 
knew  not  how  to  observe  the  oath  th^  took;  and  as  th^  had  not 
been  able  to  oveicome  the  powerful  Gmnans  by  open  force,  they  had 
recoBiee  to  poison;  thence  Amulf  was, mostprobably, secretly  dragged 
by  them,  for  he  letumed  ill  to  Germany,  and  diea,  after  a  long  sick- 
ness, in  the  year  899,  much  too  early  for  his  kingdom,  and  mourned 
by  all  Germans;  for  he  was  yet  young,  and  Germany  never  more 
than  at  that  moment  lec^uired  his  powerful  arm. 

A  new  savage  tribe,  m  ferocily  equal  to  the  ancient  Hunns,  bad 
now  fixed  themselves  in  Hungary,  and  extended  their  incursions  to 
GeimanT*  ^^^^7  "^^^  properly  called  Madschari  or  Magyars,  and 
belonged  to  the  Calmuc  race  of  the  Asiatic  wanderezs,  but  tney  wece 
called  Hum^  (also  Hungarians,  after  the  country  they  henceforwaord 
occupied),  because  it  was  then  customary  to  call  all  thosetribes  Hunns 
who  were  sarage  and  terrible  to  behold,  and  who  came  irom  the 
east.  They  also,  like  the  former  Hunns,  lived  always  on  horse-back, 
and  suddenly  appeared  where  they  were  not  awaited.  They  unex- 
pectedly sttaakcA,  and  as  suddenly  fied,  and  in  flying  they  always  shot 
their  arrows  backwards,  and  turned  quickly  round  when  all  was  con- 
sidered  safe.  They  shot  their  arrows  from  bows,  formed  of  bone, 
with  so  much  force  and  precision,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  them;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fighting  at  close 
quarteiB,  or  of  besieging  cities.  They  were  small  in  stature,  ugly  in 
countenasioe,  with  deep  sunken  eyes,  of  barbaric  manners,  and  vnAi 
a  coone  and  discordant  language;  so  that  an  ancient  writer  wbo 
lived  at  that  period,  says :  *'  We  must  be  astonished  that  Divine  Pro- 
videnoe  fihoaid  have  given  so  delightful  a  country  to  be  inhabited 
— not  1^  such  men,  but  by  such  monsters  ia  human  shape !" 

These  terrific  enemies  desolated  in  an  unheard-of  manner  the 
German  countries,  during  the  period  when  Amulf 's  son,  Louis  the 
Child,  who  was  still  a  minor,  was  called  King  of  Germany  £:om  the 
year  890^911.  These  were  probably  the  most  miserable  years  that 
Germany  had  ever  witnessed.  Widi  almost  every  year  these  Hun- 
garians suddenly  precipitated  themselves-  in  masses  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  provinces,  desolated  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  drove 
thousands  m  the  inhabitants  back  with  them  as  slaves,  whilst  the 
Gemums,  valiant  as  they  were,  knew  not  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  a  war,  and  could  not  defend  themselves;  besides  which,  they 
posaessed  aa  yet  no  walled  towns  wherein  they  mi^t  have  shel- 
tered their  wives  and  children.  Bavaria  was  first  attacked  by 
tiiem,  and  made  a  prey  to  their  devastations,  and  aU  ishe  court  and 
BoidflB  cut  to  pieces.  The  following  years  the  some  happened  to 
Eexony  and  Ijraringia,  and  the  two  concluding  years  Franconia 
*ad  Suabia  wero  in  turn  devastated.  The  words  of  Solomon  nmy 
be  applied  to  these  honors  of  Germany.:  ^  Woe  to  the  coimtry 
-whose  king  is  a  child."  But,  fcortonoteVfor  the  salvation ^of  his  owm 
and  other  countri^,  this  duld  aow^diea'carfy  rnithftjear  J911. 
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After  the  race  of  the  Carollngians,  which  had  commenoed  witb 
80  much  lustre,  became  extinct  in  Grermany,  it  still  existed  a  shott 
time  longer,  although  but  weak,  and  without  any  power  or  audio- 
rity  in  France;  it  soon,  however,  disappeared  there  also — ^like  a  tor- 
rent which  at  first  springs  forth  majestically,  and  dashes  down  ail 
before  it,  but  at  last  dividing  itself  into  various  isolated  arms,  its 
power  b^mes  reduced,  and  gradually  absorbed  by  the  sand. 

Meanwhile  in  Grermany  much  had  become  changed  that  proved  of 
great  importance  to  futurity.  Charles  the  Great,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  the  royal  power  superior  to  all  other;  he  did  away  with  the 
great  dukes'  reigning  over  entire  provinces,  and  substituted  royal 
officials,  with  smaller  circuits  of  government;  and  had  his  suocessois 
followed  his  example  in  this,  the  system  might  have  been  established 
in  Germany,  as  it  was  in  France  and  other  coimtries — ^namely,  that 
but  one  loid  should  rule  with  unlimited  power  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  and  no  prince  besides.  But  fate  ordered  it  other- 
wise, and  caused  many  rulers  to  spring  up  among  us,  which  has 
given  an  impulse  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  tlie  Grerman 
mind,  and  has  been  only  then  not  dangerous  to  the  countiy  with 
respect  to  its  exterior  relations,  when  all  who  called  themselves  Ger- 
mans held  together  in  love  and  unity,  and  in  that  disposition  con- 
stituted a  firm  and  solid  German  empire. 

The  foundation  of  this  polygarchy ,  or  division  of  dominions,  may 
be  traced  chieflj  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 
On  almost  all  sides  formidable  enemies  threatened  the  frontiers:  the 
Hungarians,  the  Slavonians,  the  Yenedians,  and  the  Normans.  The 
kings  themselves  were  unfortunately  too  weak,  and  unable,  like 
Charlemagne,  to  fly  with  assistance  firom  one  end  of  the  realm  to 
the  other.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  permit  and  authoriie 
the  German  tribes,  for  the  defence  of  the  fiN>ntiers,  to  choose 
powerful  chiefs  raised  among  themselves,  who  continued  to  remam 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy.  The 
efibrts  made  to  establish  a  fresh  foundation  for  the  ducal  power,  be- 
comes more  and  more  visible  in  the  last  moiety  of  the  ninth  oentunr 
and  very  soon  we  find  the  royal  Missi  or  Margraves,  together  with 
other  proprietors  of  land,  and  influential  men,  raising  themselves  to 
the  ducal  dignity. 

It  lies  in  me  nature  of  things,  that  the  development  of  these  rela- 
tions could  not  be  everywhere  the  same.  We  find  oflen  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province  stiU  called  in  the  old  records  Graf  (Comes), 
because  he  already  possessed  more  of  the  ducal  power  than  in 
another  province  was  commanded  by  him  who  was  ordinarily  styled 
Dux.  All  research  made  into  this  subject  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  opinions  thereupon  are  even  yet  not  united.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  if  we  consider  and  acknowledge  in  general  those 
governors  as  owners  of  the  ducal  power,  who  poss^ed  an  over- 
balancing influence  in  their  provinces,  and  who  represented  the 
Hi^  himigelf  in  war,  and  in  the  highest  courts  of  jurisdiction,  we 
find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  commencement  of  the  tenth 
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oentuiy,  the7  again  appear,  and  gradually  became  dukes  of  Saxony, 
Thuiingia,  Fianconia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Lorraine. 

In  Saxony,  the  Ludolpliic  race,  as  it  appears,  acquired  at  a  very 
early  date  a  power  which  we  may  call  ducaL  Eckbert,  related  to  the 
hooae  of  Charlemagne,  was  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  all 
the  Saxons  between  the  Khine  and  Vistula,  as  count  and  chief 
of  the  heerbann;  his  son  Ludolph  held  also  this  rank,  and  pos- 
sessed, in  effect,  abeady  ducal  power.  His  son  Bruno,  and,  after 
his  death,  in  880,  Otho,  the  fatner  of  King  Henry,  must  be  con- 
ridered  in  every  sense  as  dukes.  Saxony  became,  by  degrees,  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  duchy,  for  it  embraced,  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  development,  the  country  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the 
Oder,  and  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Eider  to  the  Fichtel  moun- 
tains and  the  Wetterau. 

Thuiinsia  bad,  it  is  true,  counts  also,  who  at  times  were  called 
heiaoge  (duces  limitis  Sorabici);  but  their  power,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent chaises  occurring  among  the  owners,  did  not  completely 
K)nn  itaelf  into  a  ducal  power.  Burchard,  whom  we  find  mentioned 
as  duke,  fell  in  908,  against  the  Hungarians;  his  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  Otho  of  Saxony,  who  already  possessed  a  province  giving 
Hm  the  title  of  count  (Gfaugrafschaft)  m  the  northern  part  of  Thu- 
zin^a.    King  Heniy  retained  Thuringia  united  with  his  duchy. 

In  Franconia,  which  besides  the  ancient  Frankish  land  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  comprised  likewise  Hessia  and  the  countries  of  the 
Central  Rhine,  the  title  of  duke  could  not  otherwise  appear  then 
mtich  later,  because  the  country,  as  long  as  the  kings  continued  of 
the  Frankish  family,  was  consia<^:ed  kings'  land;  still  the  administra- 
tion of  the  coimtiy  was  performed  by  powerful  counts,  and  two 
^unifies,  the  Babenbergenans  in  the  eastern,  and  the  Conradinians 
at  Worms,  in  the  western  part,  divided  the,  power,  until  they  broke 
oat  into  a  deadly  dispute  and  fight,  in  which  the  former  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  Coimt  Conrad,  soon  afterwards  King  Conrad  I., 
hecame,  therefore,  potentissimus  comes  in  Franconia,  and  possessed 
in  reality  ducal  power.  Widukind  styles  him  likewise  Duke  of  the 
Franks,  although  he,  as  well  as  his  brother  Eberhard,  is  called  by 
othen  also  comes.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  but  that  under 
Heniy  I.  Eberhard  possessed  the  ducal  dignity. 

In  Bavaria,  Luitpold^  who  had  to  defend  the  eastern  frontiers 
against  the  Slavonians  and  Hungarians,  is  styled  dux  in  a  diploma 
w  King  Louis,  of  the  year  901,  and  his  son  Amulf  calls  himself  duke 
in  the  year  908. 

In  Swabia,  where  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  not  so  necessary, 
the  ducal  dignity  appears  to  have  connected  itself  gradually  with  the 
power  of  the  royal  missus,  and  to  have  developed  itself  later.  Bur- 
chard,  however,  under  Conrad  I.  appears  nevertheless  as  Duke  of 
S^bia. 

In  Lorraine  finally,  it  became  more  easy  to  the  nobles  of  the  land 
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W  means  of  its  doubtfixl  aaid  critical  pootioa  between  Fiance  and 
d-ermanj  in  the  later  Caxolingian  period,  to  Tnaintain  a  state  ot 
greater  indgpaidenoey  and  we  thus  find  upon  record  already  in  the 
year  901  a  Duke  Kebeharti  and  later,  under  King  Henry,  the  Duke 
Gisilbrecht 

The  dukes  were  not,  it  is  true,  regarded  as  lords  of  ihdr  people 
and  lands,  but  as  ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  in  whose 
name  they  regulated  in  peace  the  affidrs  of  justice  and  order,  and 
in  war  led  the  army  of  their  race  to  battle.  But  soon  becoming 
large  landed  proprietors,  and  being  no  longer  under  the  sorveit 
lance  of  royal  envoys,  the  dukes  took  advantage  of  ibe  weakneai 
of  the  kin^,  and  by  degrees  arrogated  to  themselTes  an  increase  of 
power,  and  brought  the  lesser  vs^sals  under  their  dominion;  nay, 
they  even  gradiuJly  made  their  dignity,  granted  to  them,  only  as 
imperial  crown  officers,  hereditary  in  their  fiunilies,  as  well  as  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  lands,  which  they  had  only  received  as  the 
salary  for  their  service. 

Luce  the  great  dukes,  the  inferior  imperial  <^cez8,  the  counts, 
margraves,  and  others,  established  themselves  more  and  more  firmly 
in  their  dignities,  and  the  estates  attached  thereta  The  spiritiiu 
lords,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  were,  like  the  temporal  lords, 
members  and  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  like  them  augmented  thdr 
secular  power  and  possessions;  and  all  these  became  by  d^rees 
fix>m  the  mere  deputies  of  royal  authority ,  independent  princes  of 
the  German  nation. 

Besides  this,  in  some  individuals,  the  love  of  freedom  and  per- 
sonal independence  began  already,  as  early  as  this  period,  to  dege- 
nerate often  into  licence.  He  who  thou^t  himself  offended  by 
another,  and  conceived  he  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  revenge 
himself,  did  not  seek  the  establishmfsnt  of  his  rights  in  the  usual 
way,  namely,  through  the  judges  of  the  land,  but  with  arms  and  die 
strength  of  the  fist.  Thence  that  period  wherein  the  appeal  to  the 
fist  was  so  generally  adopted,  was  called  the  period  cttbefaust-retAiy 
the  fist  or  club  law.  It  commenced,  already,  under  the  later  Garolin- 
gians,  but  it  was  long  afterwards  that  it  reached  its  hidiest  extent. 

The  evil  became  necessarily  great,  for  the  manners  of  tne  nation  were 
still  rude.  Arms  and  the  chace  remained  their  fiivourite  occupations, 
and  the  sword  and  the  &lcon  were  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Ger- 
man. He  could  calmly  see  all  taken  from  him,  says  an  author,  bat 
if  his  sword  and  falcon  came  into  any  danger,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  save  them  even  with  a  false  oath.  The  hunting  f^tes  were  superb, 
and  were  included  among  the  hidiest  festivities  oflife.  Ladies,  firom 
gorgeously  ornamented  tents,  beheld  the  destruction  of  the  game.  In 
the  evening  they  feasted  under  tents  in  the  forest,  and  the  company, 
with  their  suites,  returned  amidst  the  music  of  the  hunting  horns. 
For  the  sake  of  the  chace,  the  kings  and  nobles  preferred  remaining 
at  their  country  seats,  and  on  this  account  for  along  time,  deposed 
dwelling  iu  cities. 
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Dmiiig  ilie  lata:  paniod  of  the  Carolingians,  besides  the  "wars 
within  md  bejood  the  land,  wfaich  iliej  so  much  desolated,  what 
was  greatly  to  be  deplored  was,  that  the  germs  of  cultivation  which 
CbaSeeaagDe,  in  his  exertions  lor  science,  had  planted  in  his  schools 
for  instruction,  became  ^ain  almost  entirely  destroyed.  No  period  in 
the  whcJe  histoiy  of  Germany  is  darker,  more  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant, than  that  of  Louis  the  German,  to  the  end  of  the  CSarolingian  dy- 
nasty, and  a  short  time  beyond  it— deq>ite  of  the  Germans  being,  from 
time  imman<»ial,  so  susceptible  of  cmtivation,  and  by  their  serious 
^{£cation  and  profound  xneditation  so  well  adapted  for  the  acquire- 
mentof  art  and  sciaioe.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  even  in 
that  dark  age.  In  the  days  of  Pqpm  and  Charlemagne  the  first  <^- 
gaps  were  brought  to  Germany  from  Greece,  and  Charles  took  everj 
pains  to  introduce  the  Latin  psalmody  and  church  music  among  his 
sabjedaL  At  first  he  had  butiittle  success;  at  least  an  Italian  of  that 
time  eom^bins  that  their  natural  rudeness  was  their  great  obstruc- 
tion: **  Great  in  body  like  mountaros,"  says  he,  '^  their  voice  rolls 
fi>rth  like  lihunder,  and  cannot  be  modulated  into  ^ntler  tones;  and 
when  their  barbaric  throats  oideavour  gently  to  produce  the  soft  tran- 
sidoDS  and  flexibilities  of  the  music,  the  hard  tones  pour  fort^  their  vo- 
lume in  a  rattling  soimd,  like  acoach  rolling  over  the  stones,  so  that  the 
feelings  of  the  hearer,  which  ^ould  be  gently  moved,  are,  on  the 
oontzaiy,  e(Mnpletely  startled  and  terrified.''  Thus  was  pronounced 
onginauy  a  criticism  upon  their  disposition  and  qualification  for  har- 
mony. And  yet  by  industry  and  exercise  they  advanced  so  &r  in  a 
shoit  time,  tliat  Pope  John  VIII.,  who  livai  about  the  year  870, 
besoudiit  Anthony,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  to  send  him  a  good  organ 
from  Uennany,  and  with  it  a  person  who  was  equally  well  able  to 
/^  upon  a.  to  make  it  . 

UL  uiB  century  a  pupil  of  Rhabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Otfiied  of 
TTeisBenburg,  gave  a  veir  remarkable  example  of  his  love  for  his 
mother-tongue,  by  translating  the  gospel' into  German  verse,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  be  enabled  to  read  it.  Charlemagne 
had,  indeed,  commenced  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  after  him  no  one  thought  further  about  it.  Otfried  now 
aealoosly  endeavoured  to  ncuike  it  a  written  language,  although  it 
was  very  difficult  to  express  by  letters  its  hard  and  strange  sounds. 
He  strongly  and  justly  contended  asainst  those  who,  induferent  to- 
wards their  native-tongue,  preferred  learning,  with  excessive  labour, 
and  using  the  languages  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  *'  They  call  the 
German  language,"  he  says,  *'  boorish,  and  vet  do  not  endeavour  by 
their  mituics  or  study  to  make  it  more  pertect.  They  carefully  avoid 
writing  badfy  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  do  not  care  for  doing  so 
in  their  own  language;  they  axe  ashamed  to  offend  against  good 
ta^  by  even  a  letter  in  those  kngua^,  but  in  their  own  tongue  it 
happens  with  every  word.  Truly  a  singular  fact  this,  that  such  great 
md  learned  men  do  aU  this  for  the  honour  of  foreign  languages,  and 
yet  canxiot  even  write  their  own !" 
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The  condition  of  the  common  freemen  was  the  saddest  of  all  in 
these  times,  and  the^,  consequently,  decreased  so  much  that  they 
scarcely  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  nation.  Much  earlier, 
already  when  the  feudal  system  gradually  developed  itself,  and  ele- 
Tated  the  vassals  above  all  those  who  cultivated  their  own  inhen^ 
ance,  their  numbers  had  decreased  considerably,  but  the  worst  time 
came  after  Charlemagne. 

Charles  knew  well  that  the  stren^h  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  great 
preponderance  of  freemen,  and  tnat  it  is  upon  their  courage  and 
their  animated  love  for  their  country  that  must  depend  the  general 
weal  and  its  security  from  all  dan^r ;  he  therefore  applied  great  caie 
and  vigilance  to  the  restoration  of  the  arri^reban,  which  had  also  by 
the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  fallen  into  disuse.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  attained  his  aim  but  partially,  because  his  wars,  far  fix)ni 
being  real  national  wars,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  were  only 
conquering  excursions  in  distant  countries.  These  were  very  op- 
pressive to  the  common  man,  who,  &om  the  day  that  the  army 
stepped  upon  the  land  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  provide  himseU^ 
at  his  own  expense,  for  three  montns  with  provisions,  as  well  as  with 
clothes  and  arms.  Many,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  duties 
of  this  servile  military  service.  They  gave  themselves  up  both  in 
body  and  possessions  to  the  service  or  guardianship  of  the  churcli, 
or  to  the  patronage  of  a  noble,  either  as  arriere  or  under  vassals,  be- 
cause, as  such,  they  were  not  bound  to  yield  so  much  service  as  to 
the  king  in  the  arriere  ban,  or  even  as  bondmen,  and  as  such  no 
longer  belonging  to  the  class  of  freemen.  They  were  called  tbe 
Lidi  (Leute,  people)  of  the  seigneur,  and  remained,  it  is  true,  the 
possessors  of  tneir  own  inheritance,  which  they  themselves  cultivated, 
but  they  were  subject  to  pay  tax,  and  were  held  in  soocage,  and 
could  neither  quit  the  land  nor  sell  it;  but  with  their  children  and 
descendants  they  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  were  the  property  of 
their  lord.  This  was  severe;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  ex- 
empted from  doing  any  military  service  in  distant  expeditions;  for, 
as  bondsmen,  thej  were  not  considered  worthy  of  bearing  arms,  but 
remained  all  their  lives  in  tranquillity  with  tneir  families.  At  the 
most  they  were  only  obligated,  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances, 
to  repair  to  a  short  distance,  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  ter- 
ritory, there  to  fight,  on  foot,  with  stick  or  club;  the  lance  and  sword 
being  forbidden  to  them.  Had  they  rightly  considered  that  men 
who  are  not  allowed  to  bear  arms,  also  speedily  lose  both  courage 
and  power,  and  if  they  are  not  absolutely  called  slaves,  soon  adopt 
slavish  sentiments,  they  would,  no  doubt,  much  rather  have  remained 
poor  and  oppressed,  but  still  fireemen  and  warriors;  but,  alas !  in  ne- 
cessity the  nearest  and  most  immediate  aid  appears  the  best  to  him 
who  suffers,  and  the  eye  loses  the  power  of  perceiving  the  distant 
consequences. 

Besides  the  oppressive  service  of  the  arriere  ban,  which  brought 
many  freemen  into  slavery,  there  were  other  causes  which  contribu- 
ted to  decrease  their  numbers,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  ter- 
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nfic  incuiaions  of  the  Avari,  the  Normans,  the  Slavonians,  and 
Hungarians,  in  which  thousands  of  them  were  killed  or  carried  off 
as  slaves;  and  later,  the  disorders  and  oppressions  ofiiiefaust-recht,  or 
dab-Iaw,  which  likewise  obliged  many  of  the  poor  freemen  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  service  of  some  neighbourinff  powerful  noble,  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  robberies  oi  those  wnomade  a  trade  of 
pOkge.  Besides,  in  those  times  of  disorder,  when  laying  up  maga- 
zines of  provisions  was  not  thought  of,  countries  were  often  visited 
irith  desolating  fiimine  and  pestuence;  in  such  necessities  many  free- 
men, that  they  might  not  die  of  starvation,  gave  themselves  up,  with 
their  children  and  property,  to  nobles  or  spiritual  foundations  for 
bread.  And,  lastly,  many  became  servitors  to  cloisters  and  eccle- 
aasdcal  establishments;  and  from  piety,  or  for  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  they  gave  their  all  to  the  altar  of  God.  For  the  church  already, 
Bt  this  period,  possessed  and  maintained  the  privileges,  by  which  an 
individual  mignt  give  to  it  his  whole  possessions,  and  thus  entirely 
pass  by  the  just  inheritors.  Thence,  from  all  these  causes,  it  happened 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  not  only  the  ancient  pride  and  6ou* 
iBge,  but  also  the  majority  of  the  freemen — accordingly  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Germans — had  disappeared,  and  scarcely  any  but 
noblemen  and  their  feudatories  remained,  thus  threatening  the  coun- 
trj  with  die  sad  prwpect  of  decay  and  ruin.  But  whenever  neces- 
sity has  been  great,  God  has  always  sent  to  the  German  nation  unex- 
pected aid  and  support.  Accordingly,  at  this  moment,  it  was  precisely 
the  devastation  spread  everywhere  by  the  Hungarians  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  renewed  elevation  of  the  common  freemen  to 
a  civic  state,  and  re-established  later  the  condition  of  the  peasant. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child,  the  principal  German  branches 
^tssembled,  and  looked  about  them  for  the  most  worthy  among  their 
pinces  to  be  their  king.  The  election  fell  upon  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
jDuke  of  Saxony  and  Thurinria,  who  was  related,  on  the  maternal 
^,  to  ihe  Carolingians,  and  by  the  power  of  his  house,  as  well  as 
by  age  and  wisdom,  was  held  m  great  esteem  by  all.  On  the  pa- 
tenuu  side,  lie  descended  from  Count  Eckbert,  whom  Charlemagne 
had  placed  in  Saxony  against  the  Normans,  in  810.  Otho,  however, 
lefused  the  crown,  because  the  cares  of  the  empire  were  too  great 
for  his  age,  and  advised  rather  that  Conrad,  the  Duke  of  the  Franks 
faccoiding  to  some  writers,  he  was  only  a  count),  be  made  king. 
For  this  act,  Otho  merits  the  greater  praise,  as  Conrad  was  trufy 
worthy  to  rule  as  king,  and  the  race  of  the  Franks  still  continued 
^  most  esteemed  among  the  German  nations;  for  hitherto  it  was 
*iom  that  race  that  the  king  had  commanded  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
^Mmy.  Otho,  therefore,  wisely  considered  it  better  that  the  rule 
^[  the  empire  should  remain  with  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  entirely 
^;i^nus8ed  trom  his  mind  the  enmity  which  always  had,  and  still  par- 
tiaDj  existed  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks. 

Conrad  was  accordingly  elected  king  on  the  8th  of  November^ 
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Mlt  at  Ffbizheiin.  He  is  described  as  being  a  man  of  eieai  merit, 
both  at  borne  and  abroad;  valiant  and  prudent,  kind  and  Hb^raL  His 
£ist  care  was  to  elevate,  from  its  sunken  state,  the  royal  authoritj, 
£[xrupon  it  depended  the  order  of  the  whole  empire.  But  the  confiiaioa 
was  too  great,  and  Conrad's  reign  too  short,  to  render  his  effi>rts  com- 
plctelj  successful  The  Lothrmgians,  or  Lorndners,  who  only,  since 
the  time  of  Louis  the  German,  had  belonged  to  Germany,  were  not 
contented  with  his  election,  and  separated  themselves,  nor  could  Con- 
rad bring  them  back  again  to  the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Otho 
tike  Illustrious,  he  haa  to  contend  with  his  son,  Henry  of  Saxony; 
for,  misguided  by  the  advice  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ne 
wished  to  deprive  Henry  of  some  great  fie&  which  he  owned,  besides 
his  dukedom  of  Saxony,  in  order  that  no  prince  of  the  empre 
should  be  too  {powerful;  probably  these  were  the  northern  districts  of 
Thuiingia,  which  Otho  nad  already  possessed;  but  Henry  was  va- 
liantly defended  by  his  Saxons.  He  completely  defeated  llie  king's 
lirother,  Eberhard,  who  had  advanced  against  him  with  an  flrmVf 
near  Eresburg  (now  Stadberg)  so  that  he  retained  the  fie6  in  the 
subsequent  treaty,  which  terminated  the  war;  naj,  he  even  appeals 
to  have  conquered  also  the  southern  portion  oi  Tlnringia,  and  to 
have  maintained  the  ducal  digttitv  over  the  whole  of  Thuringia. 

Conrad  confirmed  Count  Borkhard  in  Swabia,  after  some  eontest, 
as  Duke  of  the  Allemanni.  Amulf  of  Bavaria,  however,  who  also 
revolted,  and  so  &r  forgot  himself  as  lo  call  in  tiie  Hungarians  to 
kis  assistance,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  princes  <^  me  empire 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Gountry^  and  was  obMged  to  take  lefbge  among 
the  Hungarians. 

Thus,  by  energetic  measures  and  timely  concessions,  ihe  general 
ttanquillity  and  imperial  d^nity  were  re-estabhahed,  and  the  unit? 
o£  Germany  maintamed.    But  Conrad  well  felt  how  difficult  the  tssk 
was  for  him,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Frankish  dukes  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  curb  the  over-powerful  nobles.     It  also  required  greater 
strength  to  protect  the  empire  against  the  Slavonians  and  Hunga- 
rians, who  still  repeated,  without  ceasing,  their  incursions.     At  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  he  did  not  perceive  in  his  brother,  Eberhard, 
who  {>retended  to  possess  the  greatest  claim  to  the  crown,  the  proper 
qualities  of  a  king;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  earlier  ana  now 
conciliated  opponent,  Henry  of  Saxony,  was,  in  all  respects,  irre- 
proachable, endowed  with  great  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and,  by 
Lis  power  and  influence,  raiuked  at  the  head  of  all  the  German  princes.. 
When,  therefore,  Conrad  lay  sick  of  a  wound  at  Limburg,  on  the 
Lahn,  which  he  had  received  in  his  last  expedition  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  felt  death  approaching,  he  thought  of  the  example 
which  Otho  the  Illustrious  had  ffiven  at  his  election,  and  foigettm^ 
all  jealousy,  and  with  his  thoughts  directed  only  for  the  weal  of  h^ 
country,  he  called  his  brother,  Eberibard,  to  his  bedside,  and  thus 
addressed  him;  ^^  We  command,  it  is  truCi  great  means,  my  dear 
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Eberhard;  we  can  collect  great  armies,  and  know  how  to  lead  them. 
We  are  not  wanting  in  fortified  eities  and  defences,  nor  in  any  of 
the  attributes  of  royal  dignity.  Yet  greater  power,  influence,  and 
wisdom^  dwell  with  Henry,  and  upon  him  alone  depends  the  welfare 
of  the  empire.  Take,  therefore,  these  jewels,  this  lance  and  sword, 
together  with  the  chain  and  crown  of  the  aacient  Hn^,  and  carry 
them  to  Henry  the  Saxon.  Be  at  peace  with  him,  that  you  may 
have  him  for  your  constant  strong  alw.  Announce  to  him  that  Con- 
rad, on  his  death-bed,  has  chosen  and  recommended  him  as  king,  in 
preference  to  all  the  other  princes."    He  died  in  December,  918. 

Eberhard  did  what  his  brother  had  commanded,  and  was  the  first 
who  did  fealty  to  King  Henry.  A  kingdom  wherein  such  senti-* 
meats  were  found,  mignt  truly  and  without  danger,  remain  electoral 
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FOURTH   PERIOD. 

FROM  HEN&T  I.  TO  RUDOLFHUB  OF  HAP8BURG. 

919—1273. 

The  tenth  century  is  by  no  means  rich  in  historical  works: 

1.  The  chronicle  of  Regino,  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  epoch,  was  con- 
tinued by  another  writer  as  far  as  the  year  967,  abridged,  but  mostly  careful  and 
exact,  and  altogether  well  written. 

2.  Luitprand  of  Favia,  private  secretary  to  King  Beranger  IL  of  Italy,  afterwards 
in  the  service  of  King  Otho  I.,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Cremona,  wrote  the  history  of 
his  time  not  without  spirit,  and,  especially  in  his  history  of  Italy,  very  instructive, 
although  partial  and  enthusiastic.  His  style  is  far-fetched  and  bombastic,  showing 
much  of  the  comtier,  and  a  great  love  for  anecdote  and  illustration  in  his  narratiTe. 
This  history  goes  from  c  886 — 948,  and  a  supplement  from  961 — ^964.  He  wrote 
also,  in  another  distinct  work,  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicephorus. 

3.  Horoswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  wrote  a  poem,  **  De  Gestis  Ottomun  Fii- 
negyris,**  firom  919 — 964;  as  the  title  indicates,  a  poem  in  praise  of  Otho  the  Great, 
accordingly  not  always  faithful  to  truth,  and,  of  course,  partial  or  one-sided;  never- 
theless,  not  without  some  proportionate  merit  here  and  there.  She  treats  upon  the 
later  years  rather  fugitiyefy. 

4.  Widukind,  usu^y  cidled  Wittekind,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  who  died  about  the 
year  1000,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Saxons  (Rerum  Saxinocarum,  libri  iiL)  as  fiir  as 
973.  As  the  first  historian  of  his  time,  he  presents  his  record  of  the  events  in  a 
form  equally  agreeable  and  happy,  devoted  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  but  still  with  a 
desire  after  truth;  and  the  second  part  of  his  work  is  of  invaluable  merit.  The  first 
portion  is,  in  part,  based  upon  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  people. 

6.  Amongst  the  chronicles  on  the  history  of  Germany,  especially  the  relations  of 
the  Lotharingians,  Flodoard  of  Rheims  is  particularly  important,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory from  919  to  966. 

6.  Richer,  a  monk  of  St.  Remy,  near  Rheims,  studied  medicine,' and  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  G«sbart;  and  encouraged  by  his  master  to  write  history,  he  com- 
posed, in  the  years  995  to  998,  his  "  Historiarum,  libros  iv.,**  from  888 — 995,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Gcsbert  His  history  is,  for  France,  partial,  and  he  often  adapts  the 
events  to  the  advantage  of  that  country.  Nevertheless,  amidst  the  dearth  of  jaa- 
torical  source  in  his  time,  he  is  certainly  of  great  value.  His  nairative  is  based  upon 
a  close  study  of  the  ancients^  The  middle  ages  being  only  taken  up  by  Ekkehard, 
Richer  was  quite  lost  sight  of^  until  Pertz  discovered  in  Bamberg  the  only  autho- 
graphic  document  still  existing  by  him,  which  has  been  puUiah^  in  the  **  Hona- 
menta." 

7.  Detached  and  extremely  interesting  communications  are  given  to  us  in  the 
biographies  of  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  tiie  brother  of  O&o  I.;  of  Udalricb, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg;  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  that  time. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  more  important  and  a  greater  number  of  histarians, 
who,  in  their  descriptions,  distinguish  themselves  especially: 

1.  The  life  of  Queen  Matilda,  written  by  command  of  King  Henry  IL,  by  an  un- 
known author,  between  the  years  1002  and  1014;  agreeably  written,  and  not  unim- 
portant as  regards  the  history  of  Henry  I. 

2.  Ditmar,  or  Thietmar,  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  who  died  in  1018,  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  the  German  kings  from  876 — 1018.  His  narrative  is  confused,  his  language  ob- 
scure, being  neither  pure  nor  agreeable,  and  his  description  in  the  first  boola  not 
impartial  Nevertheless,  he  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  rich  in  information  of  the 
most  varied  nature,  and  forms  our  principle  source  for  the  history  of  Otho  HL  and 
Henry  H.    He  was  a  Mend  and  relation  of  the  Saxon  emperors. 

3.  Besides  the  last-mentioned  writer,  we  find  the  best  detailed  and  correct  inibr- 
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mstion  respecting  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  oonunencement  of  the  elerenth  century 
in  the  **  Annales  Quedlinburgensis,"  to  1025. 

4.  The  life  of  Henry  IL  by  Addbold,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  is  incomplete,  and  nearly 
an  borrowed  from  Ditmar,  but  well  written.  The  **  ViUe"  of  both  the  Bishops  of 
Hildesheim,  Bemward  and  Godehard,  are,  as  regards  the  history  of  Saj[ony ,  of  great 
coQKqoenoe;  the  Meinwercs  of  Paderbom  merit  being  mentioned  likewise. 

5.  Wippo,  chaplain  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  IL,  whose  life  he  has  written  in  a  pom- 
poos  style,  **  Vita  Conradi  SalicL"  He  was  a  man  of  science  and  letters,  and  of  a 
remarkable  mind. 

6.  Hemumnus  Contractus  (the  lame),  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Vehringen^ 
and  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Beichenau,  who  died  in  1054.  He  wrote  a  chronicle 
from  1000— 1054,  continued  to  1 100  by  Berthold  and  Bemold,  of  Constance. 

7.  Adam  of  Bremen  (bom  at  Meissen,  and  canon  and  rector  of  the  college  of  Bre- 
men), who  died  in  1076.  He  wrote  a  good  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  North,  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  to  1076;  important  for  the  history  of  North  Ger- 
many, especially  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

8.  Bnuio  of  Corvey  (de  Belle  Saxonico),  a  passionate  adversary  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
vfao  exaggerates  and  disfigures  mudi;  yet  he  is  important  and  indispensable  for  the 
hutocy  of  the  war. 

9.  Lambert  of  Aschafibnlnirg,  a  monk  of  Hersfeld,  wrote  a  chronicle  from  the 
earlier  times  to  1077.  A  work  (^  great  genius,  full  of  spiri^  weU  written,  and  an 
important  sooroe  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  he  is  especially  the  best  historian 
of  the  middle  ages. 

10.  MsrianoB  Scotos,  who  died  in  1086;  a  monk  of  Fnlda  and  Mentz»  who  wrote 
a  dnoDide  to  1083,  which  was  continued  by  Dodechin  to  1200. 

11.  Egbert,  a  monk  of  Gemblours  (Sigeb.  Gemblacensis),  who  died  in  1112,  wrote 
a  chrooide;  learned,  written  with  great  industry,  and  rich  in  information,  but  which 
is  nerertfaeleas  confused  and  not  altogether  authentic.  His  work  has  been  continued 
by  aereral  writers,  and  in  the  subsequent  middle  ages  much  resorted  ta 

12.  Ekkefaaidua  Uraugiensis  wrote  a  chronicle  to  1126,  likewise  very  learned, 
carefolly  written,  of  great  value  in  the  particular  history  of  his  own  times,  and  more 
impartia]  than  most  of  the  historians  of  that  period,  who  all  wrote  for  or  against  the 
enperon  and  popes.  There  are  several  continuations  of  this  work,  of  which  the 
most  known  is  that  by  the  Abbot  of  Ursperg  ([Chron.  UrspergJ  to  1229. 

IS.  The  letters  of  the  popes  and  other  distinguished  men,  collected  by  an  ecclesi- 
astic, Ulrich  of  Bamberg,  in  the  twelfth  century,  are  extremely  valuable. 

14.  It  is  likewise  very  interesting,  in  order  to  catch  the  spirit  of  those  times  when 
the  dispute  between  Henry  and  Gregory  excited  the  pens  of  various  distinguished 
iKn,  to  write  in  defence  of  both  those  parties,  to  know  the  various  controversial 
prodoctioos  which  appeared  on  this  subject,  with  the  different  opinions  therein  con- 
^ainei  The  partisans  of  the  pope  had  their  central  point  in  the  monasteries 
of  St.  Blaise^  Schaffhaiuen,  and  Hirschau ;  whilst,  however,  many  learned  and  esti- 
mable men,  of  irreproachable  character,  wrote  against  the  pope  and  in  favour  of  the 
onperor.  We  cannot  here  give  the  names  of  these  opposite  writers,  but  their  cha- 
ncier win  be  found  fully  drawn  in  Stenzel's  excellent  work  on  the  history  of  Ger- 
inanj  under  the  Frankish  emperors.* 

15.  Hie  Biography  of  Benno,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  a  friend  of  Henry  lY.  by 
^orbert,  Abbot  of  the  Convent  of  Iburg,  which  was  built  by  Benno,  contains  im- 
portant  information. 

16w  The  historians  of  the  Crusades  are  more  especially  numerous ;  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  universal  interest  taken  therein,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  expe- 
^^tkm  in  a  foiKign  country  and  at  such  a  distance,  together  with  the  surprising  and 
*Qoderfiil  deeds  performed,  excited  many,  and  particularly  those  who  were  present, 
togiTe  their  records  of  the  scenes  witnessed,  for  the  perusal  of  those  left  behind  at 
dte  time  and  their  successors.  The  majority  o£  the  chronicles  have  been  collected 
IrBoqgars*  under  the  title:  *'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanoviae  1611,  fol." 

In  the  twdfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  impetus  given  by  the  Crusades  pro- 
iaoed  its  influence,  and  operated  beneficially  upon  the  historians.  They  became 
BOR  particular  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  thus  showing 
a  (xnunenoement  in  the  art  of  historical  writing.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished 
*iifeenare: 

1.  Otho^  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  who  died  in  1158,  son  of  the  Margrave  Leopold  of 
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Aoftria,  a  pliiloiopher,of  kidependent  feeDng,  ood  ftafl  of  doqiienee.  He  motet  imi- 
Tenal  history  to  the  year  1152,  well  continiied  aa  te  as  1209,  by  Olho  of  Saiale 
Bkuse  ;  and  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  to  1156,  which  was  contimied  as  far 
aa  1160  hy  Eadewich,  Canon  of  Freisingen;  both  works  eqiudly  interestiDg  and 
leanied,  and  written  with  intellSgenee  and  dtBcemment. 

2.  The  History  of  FMeric  L  reodTes  important  elncidations  from  the  dnonkies 
«f  Yincenz  of  Fftignep  1140— 1167;  the  History  of  Lodi  1153—1178,  by  Otho  aad 
Acerbns  Morana;  the  History  of  Bomoald,  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  to  1168;  the 
Poem  of  Gilnther:  ligurinus  and  the  book  of  the  so-called  Sixe  Rani  of  Milan:  **  de 
Bebus  gestis  Frederici  in  Italia." 

9*  The  Chronicle  of  the  SUvi,  by  Hdmold,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Labedc,  to  1170.  and 
by  Arnold  to  1209;  important  tor  the  history  of  Henry  the  lion  and  the  house  of 
theGoelphs. 

4.  Vainable  information  is  giten  upon  the  same  subject  'by  Geriiard,  Plorost  of 
Stederbnch,  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Monastery,  and  l^  ibe  Monk  of  Weingarten  in 
his  book  "  de  Gudfis,"  and  his  Chronicles. 

9.  The  so-called  **  Annalista  Sazo"  and*^  Chronagraphns  Saxoi*  mostly  oooipihr 
ttook,  hot  the  former  for  the  eleventh  and  the  latter  for  the  twelfth  centuries,  in  the 
detail,  are  both  very  interesting. 

Keariy  all  the^hqprics,  chorches,  and  monasteries  of  Germany,  now  reoeited 
tfKir  appointed  historians,  who  we  find  tooch  more  or  less  upon  general  matters,  and 
mm  often  more  important  than  the  universal  chzonides  sdected  for  general  cxreola- 
tion.    Such  are  for  instance : 

€.  Albert  von  Stade^  whose  chroniefe  goes  ss  fkr  ss  1256,  and  ia  contimied  by  a 
stranger  to  1324 — ^also  a  eompilation. 

7.  Gotfried  TonTiteibo  to  IIM;  the  monk  Alberidi,  Job.  Yitodnranns,  &c 

8.  A  ooUectian  of  letters  by  cdebrated  men  of  that  period  is  veiy  imporlaat, 
^apedaUy  those  of  Pbpe  Innocent  WL  and  Fetnn  de  Yinea,  ChsnoeUor  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  IL,  and  who  died  in  1249. 

9.  The  most  complete  odilection  of  letters  to  and  from  the  pope%  of  the  transac- 
tisBS  of  their  ambassadors  and  other  similar  docmaents,  has  been  pieseited  in  the 
avdiiyes  of  the  Vatican  inSome,  which,  as  maybe  easfly  conceived,  are  of  the  highest 
teportanee  for  the  history  of  this  periiid,  bnt  it  is  extremely  diiBcnit  to  gain  aoeess 
to  them.  A  mat  part  of  them,  however,  has  been  transcribed  in  Rome  bj  Pertz, 
and  already  the  oommenoement  of  their  publication  has  been  made  in  the  fomcfa 
Tolmne  of  the  **  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.* 

la  A  work  of  very  great  importanoe  for  tiie  luslory  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IT., 
is  the  History  of  England^  by  Matthieu-Fftris,  who,  together  with  the  evcnte  of  the 
Xttglish  nation  from  1066 — 1259,  treats  also  occasionally  upon  the  affiura  of  the  other 
nations  of  Euro^  So  likewise  various  Italian  historians,  of  whom  we  need  onlv 
kere  refer  especially  to  Richard  de  Saint  Gennano  and  NUxdas  de  Jammlla  (both 
m  the  CoUeetkm  of  Mnratori> 

11.  Allthegreatwriters  who  form  the  source  of  history  have  been  bivughl  toge- 
ther in  the  great  CoUeethms  of  Duchesne,  Bouquet  (for  Fiance),  Muiatori  (for  Itafy), 
Sdterd,  Beuber,  Urstisius,  Pfstorius^  Fteher,  Goidast,  SchiHer,  Meibom,  Leibnitz, 
Ekkard,  &c.,  (for  Germany). 

f»  12.  Equally  important  as  were  for  the  history  of  the  preceding  epoch  the  oofiection 
ef  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Franks  and  the  nations  subjected  to  them,  are  likewise  for 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  (although  much  abridged^  the  collections  of  the  later 
1bwi»  known  under  the  names  of  the  Sackaen^ritgdw  Bfirror  of  Saxony,  the  SbAwofaa- 
£pi$gel  or  JMBrror  of  Swafaia,  and  Kmmameht,  or  the  Impoial  Law. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

919~10S4U 

fiessj  I,  919-9d6->HiB  Wan-— The  Hvngarianft— The  SfatToniaiu^N'ew  Instita- 
tinofr-Otho  L,  936-973— The  Himgnrianii— Battle  of  the  Lechfeld— The  Western 
Empire  renewed  962— Greece—Otho  IL,  973-983— Italj—Otho  TEL,  983-1003— 
Hii  Bciigiolu  I^yotion — ^Hli  Partiality  for  Roman  and  Grecian  Manners  and 
Cnstoma— Henry  11^  1003-1024— Italy— Pavia—Bamherg^Bis  Death,  1024— 
Rod  of  the  Sazon  Dynasty. 

Ths  acooonts  we  poaeesB  tespectiBg  the  electioii  of  Hemy  vssy 
much,  and  are  here  and  there  Terj  erroneoufl.  If  we  foDow — as  u 
Init  just — ^the  statements  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  Widnkmd  and 
Ditmar,  we  shall  find  that  the  princes  and  elders  of  the  Franks, 
jxeUinff  to  the  counsel  of  Conrad  their  king,  siyen  on  his  death-bed, 
asBembkd  together  at  the  summons  of  their  duke,  Eberhard,  at  Frits* 
kr,  in  the  bcginningof  the  jear  919,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  nations,  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  elected  Henry  for  their 
Kfwet&ffL  The  whole  aasembly  with  uplifted  hands  proclaimed  and 
aalnted  wkh  loud  shouts  their  chosen  king.  Thus  uie  choice  waa 
mose  properly  made  by  tlie  nobles  of  Franconia,  whikt  the  Saxoxa 
BAtoQuly  accepted  the  election  made  of  their  own  duke.  As  yet,  how- 
erec,  it  could  not  be  known  what  measures  might  be  adopted  by  the 
other  nations,  and  we  shall  soon,  learn  in  what  way  Henry  speedily 
broa^t  the  Swabians  and  Bavarians  to  acknowledge  his  sovereign^. 

Sobeeqiient  authorities  relate  that  the  envoys  despatched  to  cms 
the  crown  to  Henry,  met  him  on  his  estates  <^  the  Hartz  Mouair 
tuns,  amonff  his  fideons,  occupied  in  catching  birds,  whence 
he  derived  the  byname  of  the  Fowler.  It  is  possible  that  this  tnr 
ditum  may  have  Deen  preserved  among  the  people,  still  the  aforesaid 
cnlier  writers  make  no  mention  of  it,  whilst  it  is  only  in  the  middkr 
of  the  eleventh  century  that  we  &r  the  first  time  meet  in  the  chro- 
nicles and  o&er  historical  works,  with  this  byname  Henricus  aucepsw 

Henry's  reign  began,  it  is  true,  with  some  internal  agitations,  but 
these  were  soon  queued,  for  the  anxious  wish  both  of  Otho  the  lUustri* 
008  and  £in^  Conrad  became  now  fulfilled,  and  the  Franks  and  the 
SazoDS  lived  aceoxdingly  in  harmcmy  together.  Duke  Burkhard  of 
Swahia,  and  Duke  Arnulf  of  Barvaiia,  who  had  returned  £rom  the 
HuBgaxkna^irfbeed  Mm  homage;  but  he  speedily  broaght  them  by 
rae  power  of  his  arms  and  the  gentler  force  of  peaceful  and  firiendbf 
persuarion,  back  to  their  duty.  Thus,  firom  the  year  921,  the  whofe 
of  Gennany  obeyed  Henry,  and  no  internal  war  disturbed  the  peace 
of  his  empire^  although  it  was  only  after  several  battles  that  he  con- 
Qiieied  Ijoiraine,  wlich  had  stiU  wavered  between  France  and 
Gemumy.    Soon  afterwards  he  strengthened  his  union  with  that 


\ 
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country  by  giving  his  daughter  Grerberga  in  marriage  to  its  duke, 
Gifielbert,  and  during  seven  centuries  tnat  beautiful  land  remained 
imited  with  Germany. 

Henry  could  ijow  occupy  himself  with  his  foreign  enemies,  the 
Slavonians  and  Hungarians.  The  latter  thought  they  could  still 
continue  their  old  system  of  destruction  in  the  German  countries, 
but  they  now  found  an  opponent  who  arrested  their  progress.  At 
first,  indeed,  Henry  was  obuged  to  yield  to  their  furious  attacks  (in 
924),  and  they  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Saxony.  He  was, 
however,  fortunate  enough,  in  a  sally  he  made  from  the  fortified 
Castle  of  Werle,  or  Werlaon,*  to  capture  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished princes;  for  his  ransom  and  Henry's  promise  of  a  tribute  the 
Hungarians  concluded  a  truce  for  nine  years,  and  engaged  during 
that  time  not  to  attack  Germany.  They  probably  purposed  after 
that  to  make  doubly  good  the  lost  time,  but  Henry  profited  so  well 
by  those  nine  years  tnat  when  they  did  return  they  found  a  very 
different  country  to  contend  with. 

He  now  commenced  suppressing  with  much  severity  and  justice  in- 
temal  turbulence  and  depredation,  so  that  the  greater  zeal  might  be 
excited  against  foreign  enemies.  For  under  the  reign  of  the  last 
Carolingians,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  the  spirit  for  war  and  rapine 
was  cherished  everywhere,  even  amongst  the  nobles.  Henry  pur- 
Bued  and  punished  these  robbers  wherever  they  were  taken;  but 
he  pardoned  those  in  whom  he  found  the  better  spirit  to  exist,  and 
gave  them  arms  and  land  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire,  in 
order  that  they  might  thus  have  a  fidr  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  their  passion  for  war  against  his  enemies.  Merseburg,  which 
served  as  one  of  the  quarters  for  such  a  troop,  thus  became  a  sort  of 
bulwark  or  protecting  wall  against  the  Slavonians,  imtil  Heniy 
himself  advanced  farther  into  the  country  of  that  nation. 

He  then  exercised  his  German  soldiers,  who  until  then  only  knew 
how  to  contend  on  foot,  in  the  art  of  fighting  on  horseback,  so  that  they 
znight  be  better  enabled  to  resist  the  hordes  of  mounted  Hungarians; 
and  as  the  Germans  were  always  willing  to  learn,  and  were  likewise 
skilful  in  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  arms  generally,  they  were 
speedily  made  perfect  in  the  cavalry  evolutions.  He  practised  them 
to  attack  in  close  ranks;  to  await  the  first  arrow  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
receive  it  on  the  shield,  and  then  suddenly  to  dash  upon  them  before 
they  had  time  to  discharge  the  second.  Combined  with  this  reform  in 
the  cavaby  exercise,  he  likewise  introduced  a  more  strict  discipline  ; 
the  eldest  brother  in  every  family,  as  it  appears,  was  forced  to  do 
dutv  as  a  horse  soldier,  and  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  obliged 
at  the  geneiul  summons  (according  to  the  ancient  law,  which  he  re- 
newed) to  join  the  ranks. 

*  The  position  of  Werle  (called  by  Widukind,  Werlaon)  has  been  varioualj  dis-. 
cussed;  endeavours  having  been  made  to  trace  it  in  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Hildes- 
heim,  and  other  districts ;  but  most  probably  it  wa^  in  the  palatinate  of  the  same  name, 
9ear  Goslar,  as  appears  in  the  '<  Minor  of  the  Saxons." 
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FInallj,  as  lie  well  saw  that  the  enemy  could  still  do  much  mis- 
chief, even  if  they  were  put  to  flight — for,  hke  a  flash  of  lightning^they 
appeared  now  here,  now  there,  pillaging  and  murdering  and  then 
vanished  before  they  could  be  overtdcen — he  in  this  interval,  con- 
verted with  great  industry  a  number  of  imemployed  buildings  into 
fortified  castles,  placed  at  certain  distances  from  eacn  other,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  suirounding  country,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  might  take  remge  there  with  their  property. 
The  Hungarians  knew  nothing  of  besieging  cities,  and  if  they  maae 
but  litde  booty  in  their  incursions  they  did  not  very  soon  appear 
again.  Henry  s  hereditary  lands — as  in  fact  generally  the  nortk  of 
Germany— were  very  poor  in  those  larger  settlements  which  might 
he  compared  vrith  towns;  in  those  parts  the  custom  of  living  in  iso- 
lated localities  was  preserved  later  tlian  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  as 
Widukind  relates,  all  were  busily  occupied,  day  and  night,  vnththe 
construction  of  these  burghs,  and  every  one  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  other  claims  to  mdependence,  was  forced  to  join  in  this 
pand  work.  Henry  built  these  fortified  castles  and  cities  chiefly 
in  his  hereditary  lands,  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  among  others 
Goslar,  Duderstadt,  Nordhausen,  Quedlinburg,  Mersebuig,  and 
Maaaen  are  named.  But  that  he  might  also  have  inhabitants  and 
parrisons  in  these  places  he  ordered,  tnat  of  all  the  men  who  were 
bound  to  do  service  in  war,  every  ninth  man  should  dwell  in  the  city, 
and  these  were  obliged  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  building  of 
houses,  which  might  serve  as  places  of  refuge,  upon  the  attacks  ofthe 
enemy,  and  the  others  were  Dound  to  supply  them  yearly  with  the 
third  portion  of  their  produce,  in  order  that  they  might  have  where- 
irith  to  live,  and  preserve  the  rest  for  all  in  time  of  danger. 

When  Henry  had  passed  some  years  in  making  these  preparations 
he  resolved  to  exercise  his  warriors,  by  subduing  the  neighbours  of 
die  Grermans  in  the  east  and  north,  who  although  not  so  dimgerous  as 
the  Hungarians,  were  still  not  less  disposed  to  be  hostile. 

He  attacked  and  beat  the  Slavonians  (the  Hevellers  on  the  Havel) 
in  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg,  and  conquered  their  city  Brennaburg 
(Brandenburg),  which  he  b^eged  in  the  most  severe  winter,  so 
severe  that  his  army  encamped  on  the  ice  of  the  river  Havel.  He  then 
sabjected  the  Daleminziens  or  DalmatianSy  who  inhabited  the  banks 
ofthe  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to  Bohemia.  He  also  imdertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Bohemians,  besieged  Duke  Wenzeslaus  in  Prague^ 
the  capital,  and  forced  him  to  yield  obedience.  From  this  time  the 
kings  of  Germany  have  continued  to  demand  fealty  from  the  dukes 
of  Bohemia. 

These  events  took  place  in  all  probability  in  the  years  928  and 
929.  But  in  this  latter  year  a  Slavonic  race,  the  Kedarians,  en- 
couraged no  doubt  by  the  absence  of  the  king  when  on  his  Bohe- 
iniaa  expedition^  umted  with  their  neighbouring  tribes,  and  sud- 
denly revolted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  summon  together  all  the 
Saxons,  in  one  entire  mass,  to  advance  against  them.    The  king's 
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ffeneals  laid  deee  to  tlie  town  of  Lakim  (Lenxea),  near  the  Elbe. 
A  g9ea;t  annr  of  the  SlavoiuaaB  advanoed  to  its  idiel^  and  a  mxA 
battle  was  {ought,  in  whidi  thej  weie  completely  annilmated. 
Widuldnd  states  their  loss  at  200,000;  even  if  tois  niiinber  is 
exageecated,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  Tictoiy  of  the  Saxxms  pro- 
docea  the  lastix^  subjection  of  the  Slavonians. 

No  doubt  it  was  in  order  to  guarantee  these  new  coii<]|ue8t8  against 
the  Slavonians,  that  Henrj  extended  the  already  <»yi«taw>g  detenoes 
on  the  Slavonian  firontierSy  and  thence  were  formed  gradually  the 
Maij^viate  of  Nordsachsen  (the  present  Altmark),  and  the  liar- 
graviate  Meissen,  on  the  Wibe,  where  he  founded  the  same-oanied 
city  and  fortification.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to  him,  it  is  tiue,  for 
the  complete  establishment  of  both  these  maigraviates,  because  that 
occurs  in  the  time  of  the  Ottomans;  nevertheless  they  owe  to  him 
their  foundation.  Neither  is  it  proved  that  in  order  to  promul- 
gate Christianity  among  the  Slavonians,  he  had  already  foiinded 
bishoprics,  ihe  turbulence  of  the  times  may  have  prevented  him  duziog 
the  rest  of  his  reign  horn  doing  so;  but  his  son  Otho  completed 
afterwards  what  his  iather  projected,  by  introducing  ecdeoastical 
institutions  there. 

Meantime  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the  Hungarians  having  ex- 
mred,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Germany  to  demand  the  ancient  tri- 
bute which  that  country  had  disgracefully  been  obliged  to  pay 
them.  But  Henry,  to  show  them  the  contempt  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans now  held  tl^em,  delivered  to  the  ambassadors  this  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  tribute,  a  mangy  dog,  deprived  of  its  tail  and  ears,  that 
being  a  very  ancient  symbol  otthe  most  utter  contempt.  At  this 
the  Uun^anans  were  roused  into  fury,  and  prepared  th^nsdves 
to  take  bitter  revenge  for  it;  but  King  Henry  now  addressed  his 
people  thus: 

'^  Tou  know  firom  what  dai^ers  our  formerly-desolated  kingdom 
is  now  &ee,  for  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
external  wars.  But  now,  by  the  protection  of  God,  by  our  efforts,  and 
by  your  valour,  one  enemy,  the  Slavonians,  bdng  brought  to  subjec* 
tion,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  raise  ourselves  just  as  uni- 
tedly, and  in  one  mass  against  the  common  enemy,  the  savage  Avari 
(thus  he  styled  the  Hungarians).  Hitherto  we  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  all  our  possesions  to  enrich  them,  and  now  to  satisfy  them 
further  we  must  plunder  our  churches,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  give 
them.  Choose  now  yourselves;  will  you  admit  that  1  shall  take 
away  what  is  appointed  for  the  service  of  God  to  purchase  our 
peace  from  the  enemies  of  that  God,  or  will  you,  as  it  b^eems  Ger- 
mans, firmly  confide  that  He  will  save  us,  who  in. truth  is  our  Lord 
and  Saviour?"  On  this  the  people  raised  their  hands  and  voices  to 
heaven,  and  swore  to  fight. 

The  Hungarians  now  advanced  in  two  strong  divisions.  The  first 
attacked  Thuringia  and  devastated  the  country,  to  the  Weser  dis- 
tricts, as  far  as  it  was  not  defended  by  its  fortified  towns.    But  an 
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ann  J,  foxmed  of  ike  Saxons  and  Tburmgiiiu,  attacked  ting  divi- 
acm,  defeated  it,  destrojed  its  leadeiB,  and  puisimig  it  tfarougli  tlie 
whole  of  Hiiizingia,  anmhilated  it  completely. 

Hie  other  division  of  the  Hungarians  wnich  had  Temained  sta- 
tionaiY  in  the  eastern  districts,  received  the  tidings  of  the  overthxow 
of  their  brethren  at  the  moment  they  were  laying  siwe  to  the  seat 
of  Henry's  aster,  married  to  Wido  of  Tburingia.  What  place  this 
vasy  yre  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  learn.  Some  hare 
thought  it  to  be  Merseburg,  which  Liutpiand  names  as  the  enemy's 
^ce  of  encampment,  others  again  jMronounce  it  to  be  Wittenb^. 
The  king,  as  Widukind  relates,  encamped  near  Biade,  the  situatioii 
of  which  it  is  equally  impossble  to  detennine.  Still  it  is  extremely 
^bable  that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saale,  not 
far  fix>m  Merseburg,  in  the  Massgan. 

The  enemy  abandoned  their  camp,  and  according  to  llieir  custom, 
hghted  laige  fires  as  a  signal  to  all  the  rest  of  their  troops,  dispersed 
uoond  in  plundering,  to  collect  tog^er.  The  £>]lowmg  morning 
Henry  advanced  with  his  army,  and  ezh<»rted  his  troops  in  the  moat 
glowmg  language  on  that  day  to  take  ample  revenge  lor  the  wrongs 
of  their  countiy  and  their  relations  and  finends  slain,  or  carried  off  as 
daves.  Ihus  he  marched  through  the  ranks  of  his  warriors,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  holy  lance,*  preceded  by  the  banner  of  ihe  army 
waring  before  him,  which  was  consecrated  as  the  angel's  banner, 
it  being  decorated  with  l^e  figure  of  the  archangel  Michad.  Thenoe 
the  Gcnnan  warriois  felt  within  them  the  full  confidence  of  victoxy, 
and  awaited  the  signal  for  battle  with  impatience.  The  king,  how- 
ever,  who  already  perceived  by  the  motions  of  the  «iemy  that  they 
ironld  not  make  a  stand,  sent  forward  a  portion  of  the  ahuringian 
militia,  or  Landwehr,  with  a  few  li^htly-aimed  horseooien,  in  order 
that  the  enemy  might  pursue  these  iSmost  unarmed  troops,  and  then 
be  fiedooed  onwards  to  attack  his  main  body.  And  this  took  place;  but 
ther  80  speedily  turned  their  backs  upon  viewing  the  well-armed 
nnxs  of  the  Germans,  that  it  scarcdy  became  a  regular  battle. 
They  were  pursued,  and  ihe  greater  part  were  either  hewn  down  or 
taken  prisoners;  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the  treasures 
stolen,  was  captored,  and  what  to  the  feelings  was  most  of  all  af* 
fecti]^  and  delightful  was,  .that  the  prisoners  whom  the  Hunga- 
nans  had  already  forced  along  as  skves,  now  saw  themsdves  so  provi- 
dentially freed  m>m  bondage.  Henry  then  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
together  with  his  whole  army,  and  thanked  God  for  the  victory 
gamed.  Hie  tribute  which  hie  had  hitherto  been  forced  to  pay  over 
to  the  enemy  he  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  as  well  as 

*  Hot  iiaijlaiioe  wat  handed  to  Henrx  hy  Bndotpluii  of  Bargaody,  m  a  pre* 
*>t :  it  WM  flirniihed  with  a  cron,  fanned  of  nalli,  with  which,  m  wm  believed,  tha 
^vds  and  feet  of  our  Sayionr  had  been  fixed  when  crocifled. '  King  Heniy  and  his 
(vcoMfa  hdd  thia  Mcred  weapon  in  high  Teneration,  and  alwaya  naed  it  on  im* 
f>tnt  occanooi. 
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to  charitable  gifts  which  he  made  to  the  poor;  and  the  king  himself, 
flays  Widukind,  was  henceforward  called  by  his  inspired  warriors, 
"  The  fiither  of  his  country,"  their  "  sovereign  lora/'  and  their 
*^  emperor;"  whilst  the  fame  of  his  great  virtue  and  valour  extended 
over  the  whole  country. 

This  action  took  place  in  the  year  933,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Merseburg,  and  was  what  was  usually  styled  the  Merseburger  engage- 
ment or  the  battle  of  the  Hassgau.  In  remembrance  of  the  event,  Henry, 
as  is  related  by  Liutprand,  had  a  painting  of  the  battle  drawn  in  the 
dining  hall  of^^his  palace  in  Merseburg,  which  represented  the  tri- 
umphant scene  with  nearly  all  the  truth  and  animation  of  life  itself. 

The  year  934  presentea  to  King  Henry  another  opportunity  by 
which  to  gain  great  glory,  by  an  expedition  against  the  Danes, 
who  were  ravaging  and  laying  waste  the  coasts  of  Friesland  and 
Saxony.  He  marched  into  tneir  own  country,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  forced  their  king,  Gk)rm  (usually  sumamed  the  old),  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  established  at  Silesia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
a  fortified  barrier,  and  founded  there  a  margraviate,  wherein  he  left 
a  colony  of  Saxons.  He  also  succeeded  in  converting  one  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family — ^probably  Knud,  the  son  of  6orm, 
but,  according  to  others,  his  second  son,  Harold — ^to  Christianity. 
Thus  was  re-established  by  Heniy  I.  the  Mar^mmate  Schlei  and 
Trenne,  which  had  previously  served,  as  a  bulwark  for  theimperial&on- 
tiers,  and  which  the  Danes  bad  again  possessed  and  destroyed.  This 
good  prince  therefore  had  now  the  happiness  to  behold,  wnen  on  the 
eve  of  his  glorious  life,  these  enemies  of  the  north  who,  during  an  entire 
century,  had  spread  terror  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe,  retire 
before  him,  and,  confining  themselves  within  the  limits  of  tneir  own 
territory,  acknowledge  his  power.* 

At  home,  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  King  Henry  exercised  the 
virtues  and  duties  of  an  excellent  husband  and  a  good  father.  His 
queen,  the  pious  and  gentle  Matilda,  was  the  model  of  wives; 
tot,  possessing  great  influence  over  the  king,  she  availed  her- 
self thereof,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  obtain  his  grace  and 
pardon  for  the  guilty;  and  his  kind  and  noble  heart  was  always 
sadly  pained  when  the  stem  command  of  public  justice  forced  him  to 
refuse  her  appeals  for  mercy.  By  her  he  had  five  children,  Otho, 
Gerber^,  Haduin,  and  subsequently  Henry  and  Biuno.  By  his 
first  wife,  Hathberga  (who,  having  originally  been  destined  for  a 
convent,  was  never  looked  upon  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  soon  left  him) 
he  had  a  son,  called  Tancmar,  but  who  was  not  acknowledged  as  a 
le^timate  child. 

xle  gave  Otho,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  in  marriage  to  £d^ 
tha,  daughter  of  Edward,  King  of  England;  and  by  that  act,  set  the 
first  example  which  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  followed  so  fre- 

*  This  piece  of  land,  between  Schlei  and  Eider,  remained  thenceforward  united 
with  Germany  for  nearly  a  century,  until  the  emperor,  Ck>nrad  H,  resigned  it  to  King 
Knud. 
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qaentty  afterwards,  of  seeking  to  unite  ihemselves  with  all  the  other 
rojal  nouses  of  Europe.  This  forms  a  distinguished  feature  in  this 
noble  race. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  according  to  Widukind,  after  having 
so  gloriously  succeeded  in  his  devoted  object,  of  producing  for  his 
conntrypeace  internally,  and  from  all  other  nations  respect  exter- 
nally, Heniy  had  it  in  contemplation  to  proceed  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  re-unite  that  country  with  the  empire  of  Gennany.  Whether  or 
not  this  statement  rests  upon  any  good  foundation,  is  not  ki^own ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  desimi,  if  really  intended,  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  sickness,  he  bemg  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  whilst 
staying  at  Bothfeld,  in  the  autumn  of  935,  from  which  he  suffered 
a  long  and  severe  illness.  When  he  did  recover  sufficiently,  he  felt . 
tbe  necessity  of  at  once  attending  to  the  means  of  securing  iJie  tran- 
quillity of  his  empire,  and  he  accordingly  convoked  an  assembly  of 
ue  nobles  at  Erfurt  He  had  long  perceived  in  his  eldest  son 
Otho,  all  that  energy  and  greatness  of  mmd  so  suitable  and  necessary 
for  a  sovereim;  but  the  mother  was  more  in  favour  of  Henry,  the 
second  son,  oecause  he  was  more  mild  than  his  passionate  brother; 
be^des  which,  she  held  him  to  possess  a  greater  right  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown,  because  he  was  the  first-bom  son  after  his  father  had 
been  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity.  The  will  of  the  father,  how- 
ever, detennined  all  the  nobles  to  recognise  Otho  as  successor. 

More  easy  now  in  his  mind,  Henry  left  Erfurt  and  proceeded  to 
Memleben.  There  he  experienced  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy, 
and,  after  having  taken  an  affecting,  but  resigned  farewell  of  his 
amiable  wife,  he  died  on  Sunday  the  2nd  of  July,  in  the  year  936, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  presence  of  his  sons  and  dififerent  princes 
of  the  empire.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
before  the  altar,  in  Quedlinburg,  the  city  he  had  himself  founded. 

Henry  had  reigned  only  eighteen  years,  and  yet  during  that  time 
he  had  not  only  raised  the  empire  from  a  fallen  state,  but  had  ele- 
vated it  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  command.  He  was 
strong  and  mighty  against  his  enemies,  and  towards  his  fiiends  and 
subjects,  kind,  just,  and  mild.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  of 
a  mndsome,  chivalric  form,  skilful  and  bold  as  a  himter,  and  so 
adroit  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  warUke  arms,  that  he  was 
the  teiror  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  extremely  bland  and  affable 
in  his  manner,  but  still  preserved  so  well  his  dignity  that  he  kept 
J  one  within  the  bounds  of  respect. 

(enry  may,  with  justice,  be  styled  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ger- 
man prmces;  for  that  which  proves  the  greatness  of  a  king  is  not  so 
iDQch  the  actions  by  which  he  astonishes  the  world,  but  the  works  he 
kar^  behind  him,  and  which  bear  in  themselves  the  living  germ  of 
inewepoch. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  writers  in  reference 
to  King  Henry  are  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  so  much  so, 
tLat  it  is  impossible  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  subsequent  state- 
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ments.  Still  it  is  already  much  wlien  we  find  at  least,  liiat  aD  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  agree  in  looking  upon  him  as  the  insti- 
tutor  of  chivalry  and  the  ennobling  reformer  of  the  nobility,  as  wdl 
as  being  the  founder  of  cities  and  citusenship,  and,  with  one  word,  of 
all  the  noble  institutions  which  became  developed  after  him.  This  tes- 
timony proves  that  his  works  have  had  the  greatest  influence,  and, 
accormngly,  that  his  memory,  as  it  has  been,  should  continiie  to  Iw 
honoured  among  mankind.  But  even  if  we  retain  only  what  is 
clearly  proved  in  histcxy,  enough  will  remain  to  establish  his  claims 
to  glory  and  honour. 

Henry  became  a  sdll  greater  benefactor  to  Germany  by  founding, 
in  the  construction  of  cities,  new  municipalities.  For  although  the  im- 
mediate object  of  thesestroag  places  was  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  pillaging  hordes  of  the  Hungarians,  it  was  one  only  secoiMlfliy,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  far  more  important  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  con- 
dition of  life.    The  <Mxler  of  common  fieemea  towards  the  end  of 
the  Garolingian  period  was,  as  already  stated,  venr  much  reduced  or 
nearly  extinct.     The  German  people  were  upon  the  high  road  of  be- 
coming, like  those  other  nations  where  there  are  but  two  dasses,  lords 
and  slaves;  two  conditions  between  which  that  pride  and  energy 
given  by  freedom  are  never  recovered.     Already  the  coun^  itseu 
was  chiefly  cultivated  by  mere  mercenaries,  and  industrial  employ- 
ments as  well  as  trade  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
The  nobles  considered  these  occupations  beneath  their  dignity;  nay, 
they  were  very  often  dependant  on  the  Jews,  who  had  aocumulated 
immense  riches,  because  m  their  necessity  they  were  forced  to  borrow 
money  from  them.    As  early  as  in  the  last  period  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  laws  had  already  commenced  to  &vour  the  Israelites,  and 
by  Honorius  among  others,  they  were  entirely  freed  from  all  mititary 
service.     Their  chief  dwelling  places  were  the  cities  on^  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  which  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  (Co- 
logne, Coblentz,  Treves,  Mentz,  Worms,  Spire,  Strasbuig,  Basle, 
Constance,  Augsburg,  Ratisbonne,  Passau,  &c.),  and  in  these  cities 
they  lived  in  such  great  numbers,  that  they  prevented  all  competi- 
tion and  obstructed  all  increase  of  trade  and  mdustry. 

But  King  Henry  now  built,  as  we  have  seen,  a  number  of  cities 
in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  placed  in  them  inhabitants  fiom  the 
country,  to  serve  not  merely,  as  has  been  supposed,  during  the  time 
of  war,  but  as  constant  dwellmg  places ;  he  also  found  means  to  over- 
come the  ancient  repugnance  lelt  by  the  Saxons  to  living  in  torwns. 
He  promised  to  those  who  dwelt  in  them  the  security  of  justice;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  each  town  received  its  own  count,  who,  in 
time  of  war  was  the  leader,  and  in  peace  was  the  immediate  judge 
and  president,  although  in  gradation  he  may  have  ranked  under  tke 
count  of  the  gau  or  district  in  which  the  town  lay. 

Afterwards  he  ordered,  as  is  expressly  stated  oy  Widnkind,  that 
all  councils,  assemblies,  and  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  should  be  held  and  celebrated  in  the  cities;  and 
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tbt  aD  tmde-fkiis  in  their  tain,  followed  and  joined  in  these  regula- 
tions,  and  that  industry  and  tiaffic  found  in  the  cities  their  central 
p^t  of  union,  is  to  be  infened  as  a  natural  and  important  result, 
whaterer  had  been  Ibnnerlj  executed  in  isolated  dwellings,  by  the  ' 
fioniW  or  seifi,  soon  became,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  worked 
and  miiflhed  in  quantitieB,  and  in  a  superior  style,  by  the  artizans  and 
mechanics  of  tl]^  cities.  And  as  the  master  and  nis  men,  in  turns, 
prepared  oaily  one,  to  each  allotted  part  of  the  work,  wherein  each  was 
skilled  and  had  been  exercised  from  youth  upwards,  such  a  division 
of  labour  proved,  as  it  always  must,  the  foundation  of  all  civilization 
among  the  people ;  and  thence  Henry  was  again  the  founder  of  indus- 
tiy,  moral  cultnrabon,  and  the  development  of  the  civil  order  of  life. 

And  widi  the  same  motives  that  had  caused  him  to  give  to  chivalry 
a  nobler  aim  and  a  more  illustrious  title  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  so 
did  Henry  now  seek  to  introduce  the  practice  of  arms  for  the  inha« 
bitants  of  the  cities,  so  that  they  might  be  skilled  in  the  defence  of 
their  walls,  and  thus  become  a  defensive  and  honourable  body  of  the 
state.  By  this  he  succeeded  in  attracting  inhabitants  for  his  fortified 
places,  in  such  great  numbers^  that  as  these^  in  their  original  state, 
soon  became  too  narrow  to  hold  them,  the  new  owners,  as  they  ar- 
rived, boiH  themselves  houses  around  the  fortified  place,  so  that  ano- 
ther dfrf,  as  it  were,  was  speedily  completed,  which  was  subsequently 
surronnded  with  strong  walls,  likewise  as  a  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  die  enemy. 

Bj  what,  however,  has  just  been  said,  it  is  not  meant  to  convey 
that  these  institutions  of  King  Henry  had  at  once  changed  the 
^le  course  of  existing  customs  and  manners  in  Northern  Ger- 
|oaaj,  and  substituted  an  extensive  and  independent  order  of  civil 
insdtudons;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  ever-repugnant  feelings  of 
^Saxons  against  a  confin^  life  in  towns,  as  is  shewn  in  subsequent 
times,  this  new  order  of  things  progressed  but  slowly.  Yet  he  had 
laid  the  foundation,  the  coimnencement  was  made,  he  gave  it  an 
impetus,  and  more  could  not  be  demanded  from  him.  His  merit 
fies  therein,  Aat  he  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  necessary  re- 
fonns  required  by  the  march  of  events,  and  he  promoted  their  pro- 
gress; but  it  was  the  course  of  human  development  which  was 
to  oofflbine  and  complete,  in  an  extended  form,  what  was  merely 
^^p3i  by  him.  This  course,  however,  is  not  measured  by  years,  but 
I7  centuries,  and  thus  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  only  in  the  subsequent 
period  of  the  middle  ages  that  the  result  of  the  great  Henry's  noble 
^leagns  are  m^de  manuest  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  existence  of 
Cecities. 

Already,  before  the  death  of  Henry,  the  princes  had  promised 
^  to  leoognise  his  son  Otho  as  his  successor  to  the  empire;  and 
J^  reoognitaon  was  now  confirmed  in  a  great  assembly  at  Aix-la- 
Qjapefe,  where  Otho  was  solemnly  crowned.  Two  of  the  great 
^bidiops  on  the  Rhine  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  oorona- 
^   He  of  Cologne  claimed  it  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  bemg  in  his 
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diocese;  and  the  other,  of  Treves,  because  his  archbishopric  was 
the  most  ancient.  Howeyer,  it  was  at  last  concluded  that  neitlaei 
of  them,  but  that  Hildebert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  should  perfoim 
the  ceremony.  Giselbrecht,  Duke  of  Lonaine,  in  whose  ducnj  Aix* 
la-Chapelle  lay,  was  charged,  as  high  chamberlain,  with  the  oi&ce 
of  proyiding  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  the  strangeiSf 
of  whom  a  yast  number  attended.  Eberhard,  Duke  of  Franconia, 
as  high  steward,  supplied  the  tables  and  the  yiands;  Duke  Herman 
of  Swabia,  acted  as  high  seneschal,  and  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
as  hi^h-marshal,  proyided  for  the  horses  and  the  camp. 

When  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  grand  cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  archbishop  led  the  young  kin^  forward  bj  the 
hand,  and  spoke  thus  to  the  multitude:  '*  Behold,  I  here  present  to 
you  the  king,  Otho,  elected  by  God,  proposed  by  King  Ifeniy,  and 
nominated  by  all  thq  princes  f  If  tins  cnoice  be  acceptable  to  you, 
you  wiU  sigmfy  it  by  raising  your  right  hand  towards  heaven !" 

The  whole  multitude  then  held  up  their  hands  and  hailed  the  new 
king  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations.  The  archbishop  then  stepped 
with  him  to  the  altar,  whereon  the  imperial  insignia  lay — ^the  sword 
and  belt,  the  imperial  mantle,  the  armlets  and  the  staff,  together 
with  the  sceptre  and  the  crown.  The  sword  he  handed  to  him  with 
these  words :  '*  Take  this  sword,  destined  to  repulse  all  the  enemies 
of  Christ,  and  to  confirm,  with  most  lasting  power,  the  peace  of  all 
Christians;"  and  he  handed  to  his  majesty  tne  other  articles,  with 
a  similar  address.  He  then  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  and 
led  him  to  the  throne,  which  was  erected  between  two  marble 
columns,  where  Otho  continued  to  sit  imtil  the  solemn  ceremony 
was  concluded.  All  eyes  were  turned  with  astonishment  to  the  young 
king,  whose  countenance  filled  eyery  one  with  yeneratdon.  His 
lofty,  princely  form,  his  broad  manly  chest,  his  large  sparkling 
eyes,  and  beautiful  flaxen  hair,  which  flowed  down  to  his  shouldeis 
in  long  locks — all  seemed  to  announce  him  as  being  bom  to  rule. 
The  days  of  festiyal  and  ceremony  haying  ended,  Otho  commenced 
his  new  reign  with  yigorous  power,  and  it  was  speedily  shewn  that 
outward  appearances  had  not  aeceiyed. 

But  Otno  did  not  gain  oyer  the  hearts  of  men  that  same  mild 
power  which  Henry  nis  father  had  obtained.  He  has  often  been 
called  a  lion  from  his  proud  and  terrific  look  and  manner,  and  be- 
cause like  the  lion  he  cast  all  enemies  down  before  him,  whenever 
and  howeyer  numerous  in  force  they  appeared  against  him,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  and  was 
soon  considered  the  first  prince  in  Christendom.  He  had  placed  upon 
his  head  the  imperial  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  eyen  rendered  the 
Germanic  empire  and  its  name  so  celebrated  amongst  aU  nations,  that 
none  could  yenture  to  claim  comparison  with  it.  Such  powerful  re- 
sults cannot  be  accompUshed  by  a  man  of  ordinary  mind,  and  who 
liyes  only  for  tranquillity  and  peace,  but  by  him  alone,  to  whom  like 
Otho,  the  fame  of  his  nation  stands  eyer  before  his  eyes  as  an  elevated 
glory-beaming  image,  and  if  even  the  haughtiness  of  his  soul  raised 
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many  enemies  against  him,  and  even  if  in  his  wrath  with  which  hia 
manlj  breast  was  often  excited,  he  acted  with  harshness  towards  hia 
adyenaries,  still  in  his  noble  dignity  of  mind,  he  may  be  compared 
with  the  lion,  inasmuch  as  he  pitied  and  spared  many  times  those 
weaker  enemies  who  besought  nis  mercy  and  pardon.  Anger  and 
fieveritj  indeed  never  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  justice,  for 
witkbm  the  law  ever  maintained  its  mfluence  and  authority. 

Our  country,  which  before  these  two  great  kings,  Henry  and  Otho, 
was  rapidly  approaching  its  own  ruin,  bein^  rent  by  internal  anarchy 
and  surroundea  externally  by  enemies  who  m  their  contempt,  accord- 
ing to  their  caprice,  laid  it  desolate  wherever  they  could,  now  rose 
again  suddenly,  and  became  as  it  were  a  new-bom  empire.  Not  only 
were  the  enemies  struck  to  the  ground,  but  even- new  countries  were 
acquired,  and  all  other  nations  which  had  previously  mocked,  now 
bent  low  before  us.  In  the  time  of  peace,  when  no  danger  threatens, 
and  justice  and  order  hold  predominance  everjrwhere,  a  nation  may 
lejoice  in  a  king  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  ms  fathers,  intent  upon 
continuing  that  state  of  peace;  but  when  the  world  is  violently  agi- 
tated, ana  personal  freedom  and  independence  are  in  danger,  or 
when  a  nation  has  become  completely  eneryated  by  a  long  peace, 
and  is  thus  rendered  indifferent  to  honour  and  glory,  then  a  king  is 
required  bold  and  proud  as  King  Otho  the  First.  His  royal  patriotic 
Either  had  commenced  the  work,  and  he,  the  son,  felt  himself  in 
poasMsion  of  the  power  to  perform  its  completion. 

It  is  tme  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  many  princes  rose 
against  him,  as  for  instance:  the  Franks  under  Eberhard,  and  theLoth- 
°i%i&ns  or  Lorrainers  under  Griselbrecht,  who  still  could  not  forget 
^t  a  Saxon  possessed  the  royal  dimity;  Tankmar,  his  step-brother, 
*ndeyen  his  own  younger  brother  llenry,  the  mother's  favourite,  who 
considered  he  had  a  greater  right  to  the  crown  than  Otho,  because 
ie  was  bom  when  his  father  was  already  a  king,  whilst  Otho,  on 
4e  contrary,  was  bom  whilst  he  was  a  duke.  But  the  Franks  and 
l^thringians  were  reduced  by  arms  to  tranquillity,  after  the  Dukes 
^hard  and  Griselbrecht  were  both  slain ;  Tankmar  was  also  killed  in 
^e  contest;  and  Henry,  who  had  been  allied  with  them,  repaired  to 
Fiankfurt,  and  at  the  Christmas  festival,  in  942,  during  mass  in  the 

git,  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  brother,  and  received  full  pardon, 
ough  he  had  three  times  risen  against  him,  and  had  even  joined 
Q  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life.  Nay,  in  945,  he  was  presented  by 
^0  witn  the  vacant  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  thenceforward  they  re- 
^ed  true  friends  until  their  death. 
The  king  now  turned  his  attention  towards  his  external  enemies. 
*^ith  his  north-eastern  neighbours,  the  Slavonians,  he  had  long  and 
lajruiuaiy  wars,  but  he  made  them  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder, 
^Jin  order  to  confirm  Christianity  amon^  them,  he  erected  the 
^oDrics  of  Haselberg,  Brandenberg,  and  Meissen,  and  subjected 
jr.tm  later  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  ho  had  estab- 
;^intheyear  968.  The  Dukes  of  Bohemia  and  Poland  were  obliged 
**=i  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  by  the  foimdation  of  the  Bishopric 
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of  Posen  he  sought  to  extend  the  mild  doctrineB  of  Chzutianity  to 
those  distant  countries.    He  drove   back   the    Danes,   who  bad 
ahortly  before  desolated  the  Mai^sraviate  of  Sleswig,  founded  by  his 
father,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Juuand,  and  an  aim  of  the  sea  on  this 
coast  derired  from  nim  the  name  of  the  Otho-Sound,  because  he 
fixed  his  knee  there  in  the  ground,  as  a  token  of  his  arrivaL  Harold 
caused  himself  as  well  as  his  consort  Ghmelda  and  his  schi  Sveno  to 
be  baptised,  and  bishoprics  were  erected  in  Sleswig,  Ripen,  and 
Aarhuus.      Otho  felt  within  himself  that  he  was  appointed  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  Christian  German  king,  the  same  as  Charles  the 
Grreat;  he  spread  Christianity  around  with  a  national  feeling  for  its 
cultivation,  by  planting  in  the  conquered  countries  German  colonies. 
Meanwhile,  m  Italy,  circumstances  had  occurred  which  attracted 
the  eyes  of  Otho  to  that  country,  lon^Log  as  he  did  to  perform  great 
deeds  there.    Ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Carolmgian  branch 
numerous  pretenders  to  its  dominion  had  started  up,  scattering  dis- 
order and  destruction  throughout  that  beautiful  land,  in  addition  to 
which  bands  of  plundering  strangers  had  either  taken  up  their 
quarters  or  made  continual  incursions  throughout  the  country.  Here 
and  there  the  Saracens  were  found  regularly  housed  amongst  the 
rocks  of  the  seacoast,  whilst  the  hordes  of  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yars, £requently  overrun  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Upper  Italy.  In 
the  south  of  Italy,  the  dominion  of  the  Grreek  emperors  still  main- 
tained itself,  and  extended  almost  to  Rome,  and  wnose  mercenaries, 
consisting  of  many  nations,  were  a  scourge  to  the  land. 

In  Upper  Italy,  the  native  princes  at  one  moment,  and  the  kings 
of  Burgundy  in  the  next,  took  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  a  certain  extent  assumed  the  imperial  tide.     Lothaire, 
the  last  king  of  the  Burgundian  race,  died  in  the  year  950,  and  the 
Margrave,  Berengar  of  Ivrea,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  authority. 
In  order  to  fix  himself  more  securely  in  the  government,  he  tried 
to  force  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Lothaire,  the  Prinoess 
Adelaide,  to  marry  his  son  Adelbert.     But  this  she  steadily  and 
firmly  refused,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  king;  but  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  an  ecclesiastic  she  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Adelhard,  Bishop   of  Reggio.      This  event  gave  occasion  for 
Otho  to  interfere  with  his  influence,  in  order  to  adjust  this  sad  state 
of  confusion  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  especially  as  he  was  appealed 
to  by  many  nobles  of  that  land,  as  also  by  the  persecuted  Adelaide 
herself.     Accordingly  in  951  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  well-ap* 
pointed  army,  besieged  and  took  possession  of  Pavia,  and  as  his  first 
wife  Edigatna  had  died  in  the  year  946,  he  concluded  by  giving 
his  hand  to  the  beautiful  Adelaide,  whom  he  had  thus  so  chival- 
rously delivered  from  her  base  persecutor.    In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  he  became  reconciled  with  Berengar  at  Augsburg, 
and  gave  him  Lombardy  as  a  fief  under  German  dominion.   Yerona 
and  Aquislegia  however  he  yielded  to  Henry  of  Bavaria* 

These  events  however  produced  shortly  afterwards  great  disputes 
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in  GennsoBj.  Otho  was  aflfeciionatelj  attached  to  hi?  queen,  Ade- 
laide and  £]8  brother  Henzy  of  Bavaria,  and  thej  both  aeqtiixed 
great  influenoe  with  him.  Lndolf,  Otho's  son  by  his  fonner  mar- 
ziige,  felt  himself,  perhaps  not  nnjusdj,  to  be  neglected,  and  was 
tfiud  he  would  be  excluded  from  succession  to  the  throne  by  the 
dnldren  his  father  might  have  by  Adelaide.  He  was  joined  by 
Odio's  son-inrkw,  Conrad,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Frederic,  Ajxshbishop 
of  Moitz,  the  Paktine  Ainulf  of  Bavaria,  and  several  other  nobles, 
induced  especially,  as  it  would  seem,  by  hatred  to  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
whose  deceitful  character  had  embittered  ihem  i^ainst  him.  It  waa 
only  with  the  greatest  trouble  and  difficulty  that  Otho  was  enabled  in 
the  coune  of  the  years  953  and  954,  to  suppress  the  revolt.  Obstinate 
and  flerere  battles  were  fought  in  Saxony,  Lorraine,  Franconia,  and 
Savaria;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Otho  besies^ed  his  adversaries  in 
Menti.  as  weU  as  afterwards  in  Ratisbonne.  %ven  the  Hungarians 
renewed  their  destructive  attacks,  and  were  supported  in  them  by 
Ae  levoltttioiiary  forces;  they  pursued  their  incursions  through  Ba^ 
Tuia,  Franconia,  Lorraine,  a  part  of  France^  and  finally  returned 
tiuong^  Burgundy  and  Italy.  But  it  was  just  these  very  devasta- 
tions ccNnmitted  by  this  arch-enemy  of  the  empire  which  at  last  put 
an  end  to  the  revoluticHuuy  war.  Punished  by  their  conscience, 
Connd  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  returned  to  their  allegiance 
and  lionibled  themsdves  before  the  king,  by  whom  they  were  par- 
doned and  received  again  into  &vour,  and  although  in  his  obstinacy 
Luddf  for  a  time  continued  ihe  contest,  he  nev^theless  in  the  eno, 
tfter  the  Palatine  Amulf  had  been  killed  before  Ratisbonne,  likewise 
jieided  submuasion  to  his  father,  whose  kindled  wrath  had  been 
Boftened  down  by  the  intercession  of  the  princes.  Ludolf  and  Conrad, 
l'owe?er,  were  not  granted  the  restoration  of  their  lost  dukedoms, 
flat  of  Lorraine  being  given  to  Otho's  faithful  brother  Bruno,  who 
W  likewise  been  already  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
whilst  Borchard,  Henry  of  Bavaria's  son-in-law,  was  raised  to  the 
Dokedom  of  Swabia. 

Thus  internal  peace  was  happily  restored,  when  in  the  year  955, 
^  Hungarians  m  still  greater  force,  again  invaded  Bavaria,  and 
l^^ged  Augsburg.  Udakich,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  defended  it 
lienically,  until  the  king  advanced  to  its  assistance  and  ^icamped 
^Icmff  the  river  Lech.  Hjs  army  was  divided  into  eight  battalions, 
of  wnich  the  first  three  consisted  of  Bavarians;  the  fourth  of  the 
I'nnks  under  Conrad ;  the  fifth  of  the  61ite  troops  of  warriors,  selected 
from  the  entire  army,  at  the  head  of  which  noble  diviaon  Otho 
l^nnself  commanded;  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  composed  of  the 
Svaliaiis,  and  the  eighth  consisted  of  a  thousand  picked  Bohemian 
vraemen  in  charge  of  the  military  stores  and  baggage,  as  from  this 
^  no  attack  was  anticipated.  Scarcely  had  the  Hungarians,  bow- 
«^,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  army,  when^  with  their  usual  rapi- 
^,  &ey  spsread  out  their  innumerable  hordes  of  cavalry,  swam  across 
^  Ledi,  and  attacked  the  camp  b^nd  the  army;  throwing  the 
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Bohemians  and  the  Swabians  into  such  disorder  that  the  baggage 
became  lost.  The  valiant  Conrad,  however,  with  his  Franks,  has- 
tened to  their  assistance  and  restored  order.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  it  being  the  day  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  whole  army  prepared  itself  for  the  contest  by 
prayer;  the  king  received  the  holy  sacrament,  and  he  and  the  entire 
army  swore  to  remain  true  to  each  other  unto  death.  Otho  thea 
raised  the  holy  lance,  the  banner  of  the  angel  which  had  led  to  vic- 
tory at  Merseburg,  waving  also  now  in  front;  the  king  himself 
fave  the  simal  for  attack,  and  was  the  first  to  fall  upon  the  enemy, 
[e  himseli,  with  his  chosen  troop,  and  Conrad,  vrho  felt  anxious 
to  recover  by  splendid  deeds  the  good  name  he  had  lost  in  his  rebel- 
lion, decided  the  battle.  Thus  a  great  and  glorious  victory  was 
gained;  the  enemy's  troops  completely  defeated^  and  put  to  flight, 
nearly  all  being  destroyed  or  made  prisoners,  and  tnree  of  their 
leaders  hung  up  like  chiefs  of  robbers.  Their  own  writer,  Keza, 
assures  us  that  out  of  both  their  large  armies,  consisting  of  60,000 
men,  only  seven  stragglers  returned — with  their  ears  shorn. 

But  the  victory  of  the  Germans  was  dearly  purchased.  Many 
brave  leaders  fell;  and  the  heroic  Conrad,  wno,  during  thegieat 
heat,  had  loosened  his  armour  to  cool  himself  a  little,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  stray  arrow,  and  died — ^thus  repaying 
with  his  blood  the  debt  ne  owed  to  his  country.  The  Hungarians^ 
however,  after  the  battle,  did  not  venture  to  appear  affain  m  Ger- 
many; and  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  country  along  the  Danube, 
the  subsequent  margraviate  of  Austria,  was  torn  from  them,  and  by 
degrees  repopulated  with  Germans,  so  that  eventually  it  flourished 
gloriously. 

Otho  gained,  in  the  same  year,  a  victory  not  less  important  over 
the  Slavonians,  who,  in  conjunction  with  numerous  aiscontented 
Saxons,  renewed  their  attacks  constantly.  The  Margrave  Gero,  one 
of  the  most  important  men  under  the  reign  of  Otho  1.,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  continued  to  protect  the  eastern  frontiers  against  the 
Slavonians,  now,  together  with  the  valiant  Hermann  Bilbiug,  op- 
posed them  with  great  vigour  and  success,  until  the  king  himself 
was  enabled  to  advance  to  their  aid ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  on  the 
16  th  of  October,  and  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Augs- 
burg, he  completely  conquered  them.  The  brave  Hermann  Bilburg 
was  subsequently  created  a  duke  of  Saxony  by  Otho,  although,  as 
it  appears,  without  having  attained  the  government  of  the  entire 
country,  and  the  full  power  of  the  other  dukes. 

Meanwhile,  Berengar,  the  ungrateful  King  of  Italy,  to  whom 
Otho  had  shown  great  kindness,  again  rebelled  against  him,  and 
cruelly  persecuted  all  who  held  with  the  King  of  Germany;  and 
in  their  trouble  they  entreated  assistance  from  Otho.  He  first 
sent  his  son,  Ludolf,  with  an  army  across  the  Alps;  its  force  was 
indeed  but  small,  but  the  valiant  son  of  Otho  preyed  the  traitor 
BO  closely,  that  he  must  have  been  destroyed,  if  Ludolf  had  not  sud- 
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denlj  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  bj  poison^ 
in  the  year  957.  Some  few  years  elapsed,  when  m  the  year  961, 
Eing^  Otho  himself,  invited  by  the  pope,  John  XII.,  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  and  others,  accompanied  by  Adelaide,  his  queen,  marched 
Iiimself  a  second  time  into  Italy,  after  he  had  caused  his  son,  Otho, 

Jet  an  infant,  to  be  elected  and  crowned  king.  Berengar  concealed 
imself  among  his  castles,  whilst  his  son  Adelbert  took  refuge  in 
C!oTsica ;  but  Otho  proceeded  direct  to  Rome.  During  his  progress 
towards  the  capital,  the  gates  of  every  town  were  thrown  open  be- 
fore the  mighty  King  of  the  Grermans,  and  everywhere  the  inha- 
bitants were  struck  with  amazement  and  admiration,  when  they 
beheld  the  powerful  and  lofty  figures  of  the  northern  strangers. 

Otho  considered  it  worthy  of  his  own  gloiy,  as  well  as  of  the 
dignity  of  the  German  nation,  to  replace  upon  his  head,  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  962,  the  Roman  imperial  crown,  which  Charle- 
magne had  trai^erred  to  the  Grermans,  thereby  testifying  to  the 
wbole  world,  that  strength  and  power  were  with  that  people,  and 
tbat  their  monarch  was  the  first  of  all  Christian  rulers.  It  was 
under  his  protection  and  support,  that  the  church  and  its  spiritual 
head,  the  pope,  were  to  exercise  their  influence  over  the  people; 
and  in  him,  the  emneror,  every  enemy  of  order  and  justice  would 
find  a  stem  and  implacable  judge.  Thus  had,  tikewise,  Charles  the 
Great  founded  anew  the  imperial  dignity,  and  thus  it  was  renewed 
by  Otho  I.  It  is  true,  the  condition  of  Europe  had  changed  since 
Charles's  time;  then  almost  all  the  Christian  nations  were  under  his 
dominion;  whilst  there  were  various  independent  kings  who  were 
net  subject  to  him,  the  German  king.  Yet  not  one  of  them  all 
conld  compare  himself  with  him ;  the  imperial  crown  had  ever  been 
jiistly  r^arded  as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  ancestors  of 
Otho  had  none  of  them  given  up  their  claim  to  it.  Otho  was  espe- 
cially the  protector  of  me  Christian  faith  towards  the  north  and 
east;  he  nued  in  Burgundy;  his  authority  was  the  ruling  one  in 
Fiance,  where  his  brother,  Bruno,  of  Lorraine,  acted  as  arbitrator  and 
j'ad^,  and  as  which  he  was  acknowledged  by  all;  and  now,  having 
objected  Italy,  to  him  alone  belonged  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of 
the  Western  Christendom. 

Many  have  spoken  gainst  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  and  have 
psrdcukrly  censured  King  Otho,  that  he  cast  this  great  burden 
cpQuGennany.  The  union  of  the  two  countries  was  the  source  of  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  Germany,  which  sacrificed  so  many  men  for 
the  foreign  ally,  whilst  at  home  it  was  itself  entirely  neglected  by 
ha  own  hereditary  rulers.  But  what  God  had  prepared  as  a  great 
^=u»tion  in  the  mte  of  a  nation,  and  what  a  number  of  excellent 
i^n  m  former  times  acknowledged  as  necessary  and  good,  cannot  be 
i^^jected  by  the  judgment  of  kter  descendants.  It  has  been  the 
!^  with  the  papacy;  many  have  expended  their  gall  against  it,  as 
bmg  only  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  darkness,  superstition, 
aod  qnritaal  slaveiy.    But  those  who  thus  express  themselves,  mix 
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in  ibax  censizre  all  ages,  and  are  imable  to  transpoit  ihemadyes 
into  those  wherein  the  imperial  throne  and  the  papal  chair  ireie 
neoessary  Hnks  in  the  great  chain  of  historical  deyeioj^ent. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  imprejudiced  and  candid  nund  to  peroeiTe 
the  grand  idea  which  seryea  as  the  foundation  of  both*  In  those 
times  when  rude  force  ezerciaed  its  dominion,  the  emperar,  ^th 
the  scales  of  justice  in  his  hand,  presided  as  jud&e  between  Ghm- 
tian  nations,  and  exerted  himself  for  the  peace  ca  the  world  exter- 
nallj;  whilst,  on  his  part,  the  pope  miided  the  empire  of  internal 
peace,  piety,  and  virtue.  As  the  condition  of  life  was  yet  rude,  and 
ciyil  institutioiis  still  so  imperfect,  that  the  state  could  not  of  itadf 
undertake  to  superintend  mental  cultiyation;  therefore,  tlie  church 
and  schools,  the  clergy  and  teachers,  necessarily  stood  under  the 
aupremacy  of  the  head  of  the  church,  whose  care  it  was  that  the 
truth  and  gentleness  of  the  divine  word  should  illumine  all  Chns- 
tian  nations,  and  unite  them  into  one  empire  of  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  danger  which  might  threaten — ^viz. :  that,  is 
ihe  first  place,  the  one  of  these  two  powers  might  bring  under  its 
dominicm  the  body  by  means  of  the  sword,  and  thence  require  what 
was  unjust;  and  mat,  in  the  second  place,  the  other  would  so  bind 
lihe  conscience,  that  it  might  force  it  not  to  put  £dth  in  truth  itself, 
but  merely  in  the  word  as  given — a  sufficient  protection  was  pio- 
ridedy  in  either  case,  inasmuch  as  the  said  power,  both  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  was  less  an  external  than  an  internal  power, 
founded  solely  upon  the  veneration  of  nations.  Such  an  authoiity 
can  never  be  lastmgly  misused  without  destroying  itsel£ 

It  is  true  that  not  all  emperors  have  truly  seized  the  idea  of  their 
dignity,  or  else,  perhaps,  such  great  obstructions  stood  in  their  way 
that  they  could  not  execute  it;  and  thus,  also,  the  popes  not  having 
always  retained  themselves  within  the  limits  of  those  rights  which 
were  accorded  to  them  alone  in  the  dominion  of  the  church,  bodi 
powers,  which  should  have  worked  in  unity  together,  and  the  one 
nave  made  the  other  perfect,  have,  in  their  enmity,  at  last  destroyed 
each  other.  But — and  this  is  the  chief  point — the  grand  idea  itself 
must  above  all  things  be  well  distinguished  from  its  execution.  Hie 
more  glorious  it  is,  the  greater  is  its  contradiction  to  the  fallibility  of 
bxunan  nature,  and  the  low  bias  of  many  ages;  and  the  ill-suooe^  of 
Its  accomplishment  cannot  detract  from  its  own  dignity  or  from  the 
greatness  of  those  who  have  contended  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  sacrifice  of  men  in  the  Italian  expedition,  it 
depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  object  to  be  obtained  was 
great  and  important  or  not.  If  it  was  so,  the  sacrifice  must  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  if  batitle  and  war  may  be  allowed  for  a  high 
and  necessary  purpose.  And  the  emperors  who  with  noble-minded 
dispositions  and  intentions,  made  this  sacrifice  for  the  idea  of  an 
empire,  and  the  honour  of  their  nation,  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
blamed. 

Thenobfe  pride,  however,  felt  by  the  Grermans  in  the  thought,  that 
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thejand  their  rulers  should  be  the  central  point  of  Christianitj;  the 
conviction  of  their  strength,  made  manifest  bj  the  daring  conrage  of 
the  small  forces,  composed  of  their  coimtrjrmen,  in  Yentuiing  across 
tbe  Alps,  and  who,  when  reaching  their  destination,  by  the  superiority 
of  their  nature  gave  laws  to  a  numerous  and  popnlous  nation;  tbese 
recoDectioQS  of  the  ancient  ^lory  of  our  nation,  still  existing  in  na 
the  later  descendants — all  this  is  the  reward  for  the  sacrifice  made. 

Other  advantages,  becoming  more  and  more  immediately  manifest, 
aiiang  j&om  the  imion  of  Germany  with  Italy,  wiU  be  shown  in  the 
course  of  our  history.  We  only  mention  in  advance  the  great  infinence 
which  the  example  of  the  free  Italian  cities,  and,  in  particular,  the 
flounshiug  state  of  commerce  there,  had  upon  the  rise  and  succ^sful 
pogress  of  German  towns,  an  advantage  the  importance  of  which 
cumot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Otho  speedily  exercised  his  right  of  protectorship  over  the  church, 
and  his  office  of  superior  Christian  ruler,  against  the  same  pope  who 
had  crowned  him.  John  XII.  had  recalled  from  Corsica  the  son  of 
Berengar,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  opposition  against  the  em* 
poor;  and,  in  addition  to  this  was  charged  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  dergy,  with  the  most  serious  crimes.  John  sprang  from  a  very  cor- 
^  noe,  and  had  become  pope  as  early  as  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
Otho  hoeupon  convoked  a  council,  consisting  of  forty  bishops  and 
seventeen  cardinals,  and  as  John,  upon  the  emperor's  citation,  refused 
to  appear  before  these  assembled  fathers,  he  was  deposed  from  his  dig- 
^tjj  and  Leo  VIII.  chosen  instead.  The  Roman  people,  as  well  as  the 
wgj,  now  swore  to  elect  no  pope  in  fiiture  without  the  consent  of 
^  emperor.  The  popes  from  tnis  time  again  called  the  emperor  theix 
jcsd,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  |daced  his  name  npoa 
thor  ocnns,  and  marked  the  years  of  nis  reign  upon  their  bulls. 

Bot  the  Romans  soon  forgot  their  oath,  droTe  away  Pope  Leo, 
^  recalled  the  deposed  John,  after  whose  death,  which  speedily 
£>Ilowed,  they  elected  another  pope,  Benedict,  in  opposition.  The 
{tttienee  of  the]emperor  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  exercised  a  heavy 
(p^uahment  upon  the  perjured  Romans.  He  returned  again  vrita 
ius  aimy,  hud  waste  the  country  around  Rome,  surrounded  and  be* 
^ed  the  city,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  and  open  the 
ptes,  and  to  give  up  the  pope,  Benedict,  into  his  hands.  He  then 
<^voked  a  laree  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  in  their 
Presence  Beneouct  was  divested  of  his  insignia,  and  at  once  banished, 
whilst  Leo  was  replaced  upon  the  throne. 

Meantime  Berengar,  with  his  wife,  WUla,  had  been  taken  pri- 
**er5  by  the  emperor's  generals,  and  were  conveyed  to  Bamberg, 
|riiere  after  their  imprisonment  they  shortly  died.  The  emperor 
™flelf,  after  he  had  thus  established  his  dominion,  returned  in  the 
^gJDnmg  of  the  year,  965,  to  Germany,  and  celebrated  at  Cologne, 
^th  his  beloved  brother,  Bnmo,  his  mother,  his  son  Otho,  and 
^^I^ewB,  together  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  nobles  of  his 
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empire,  the  jotAiI  event  of  bis  letnm  among  tbem  after  a  long  and 
tijing  time  of  abeenoe. 

But  already  in  the  following  year,  966«  his  presence  was  again  re- 
quired in  Itafy  through  the  disturbances  canaea  by  Adelbert,  the  son 
of  Berengar,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Romans  against  their  pope.  His 
appearance,  however,  once  more  produced  order  and  peace;  and  he 
was  now  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  Lower  Italy,  where  the  em- 
peror of  Grreeoe  stiU  had  his  governor,  and  then  to  Sicily,  whence 
the  Saracens  threatened  entire  Italy.  It  was  now  Otho's  wish  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  &mily  of  the  Grreek  emperor,  in  order,  thereby, 
to  open  a  prospect  for  his  own  house  upon  Lower  Italy,  as  well  as  to 
become  enabled  to  ward  off  more  effectually  the  inroads  of  the  un- 
beHevera. 

He  sent  for  his  son  Otho  from  Grermany,  and  had  him  crowned 
as  future  emperor  by  the  pope,  and  then  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  Theophania,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  in  marriage  for  his  son.  Connected  with 
this  embassy  Luitprand,  whom  Otho  had  made  Bishop  of  Cremona, 
relates  a  singular  circumstance,  although,  from  his  natred  of  the 
Greeks,  with  evident  exaggeration  :  •' vVe  arrived  here,"  he  says, 
**"  in  June,  and  were  inmiediately  supplied  with  a  guard  of  honour, 
so  that  we  could  not  goanywhere  without  an  escort.  On  the  second 
day  of  our  arrival  we  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  audience. 
The  Emperor  Nicephorus  is  a  short,  stout  man,  so  brown  that,  in  a 
forest,  he  would  strike  us  with  terror.  He  said,  ^  he  lamented  that 
our  lord  and  ruler  had  shown  the  daring  boldness  to  assume  and  ap- 
propriate Rome  to  himself,  and  to  destroy  two  such  honourable  men 
as  Berengar  and  Adelbert,  and  then  to  carry  fire  and  sword  even  into 
Grecian  countries  : '  he  added  '  that  he  knew  we  had  counselled  our 
lord  to  it.'  We  replied :  '  Our  lord,  the  emperor,  has  delivered  Rome 
from  tyranny  and  sinners,  which  he  has  come  from  the  end  of  the 
earth  into  Italy  to  accomplish,  whilst  others  have  remained  indolently 
sleeping  upon  their  thrones,  and  deemed  such  great  confusion  and 
anarchy  beneath  their  dignity  to  notice.  Besides  which,' we  added,  ^  we 
have  amongst  us  those  brave  and  loyal  knights,  who  are  always  ready 
and  prepared  to  maintain,  by  single  combat  at  arms,  the  justice  and 
virtue  of  our  master.  Yet  we  have  come  here  with  views  and 
intentions  of  peace,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  Princess 
Theophania  in  marriage  for  Otho,  our  prince,  and  eldest  son  of  our 
lord  and  emperor.'  To  which  the  emperor  observed:  'It  is  now 
time  to  go  to  the  procession.  We  will  attend  to  this  matter  at  a  more 
convenient  moment.'  The  grand  procession,  wherein  the  king  ap- 
peared, attired  in  a  long  mantle,  escorted  by  soldiers  or  city  volun- 
teers, without  halberts^  passed  along  slowly  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people. 

**  When  at  table,  he  wished  to  censure  our  mode  of  warfare,  saying 
our  arms  were  much  too  heavy,  whilst  the  Grermans  appeared  to  be 
only  valiant  when  they  were  drunk;  and  that  the  true  Romans  were 
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onlj  now  to  be  found  in  Constantinople.  When  lie  said  this,  he  made 
a  sign  to  me  with  his  hand  that  I  should  be  silent.  At  another  time 
lie  spoke  of  the  affiurs  of  the  churchy  and  asked,  mockingly,  whether 
anj  council  had  ever  been  convoked  in  Saxon j?  I  replied,  ^  that 
where  there  was  most  sickness,  there  was  most  need  of  the  ^atest 
number  of  doctors;  that  all  heresies  had  originated  with  the  Greeks, 
and  therefore  church  councils  were  more  necessary  to  be  held 
amongst  them.  Nevertheless  I  knew  of  one  council  bemg  assembled 
in  Saxony,  where  it  had  been  pronounced  that  it  was  more  glorious 
to  fifht  with  the  sword  in  hand  than  with  the  pen.' 

"The  emperor  is  surrounded  with  flatterers  and  sjrcophants;  the 
whole  city  noats  in  sensuality,  and  even  on  holy  d^ys  of  festival 
there  are  plays  performed.  Their  power  reposes  not  in  their  own 
Etrength,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  mercenary  forces  of  Amalfl,  and 
upon  Venetian  and  Russian  sailors.  I  believe  firmly  that  four  hun* 
dred  Germans  in  open  field  would  put  the  whole  (xreek  army  com- 
pletely to  flight." 

Nicephorus  would  not  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  Otho,  as 
emperor,  now  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Lower  Italy,  which  was  divided  amongst  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  and 
native  princes.  The  history  of  these  expeditions  is  not  clearly  given ; 
but  altogether  it  appears  the  imperial  arms  were  victorious,  although 
it  was  not  Double  to  gain  any  durable  advantage  in  that  difficult 
country.  Li  December,  969,  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  was  mur- 
dered in  a  revolt,  when  his  successor  very  wilungly  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Princess  Theophania 
was  crowned  in  Rome  in  the  year  972,  by  the  Pope,  John  aHI., 
and  united  to  the  young  prince,  Otho.  Ine  emperor  himself  now 
ittumed  to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  some  little  peace  at  the  close  of  a  Hfe  so  rich  in  striking 
events. 

The  great  influence  which  Otho  had  acquired  throughout  the  en- 
tire western  world,  was  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  German  nation 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Having  gone  to  Quedlin- 
burg  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  mother,  Matilda,  he  was  there  waited 
upon  by  the  rulers  of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  the  chiefs  Mjesko  and 
Boleslas,  in  order  to  receive  his  opinion  and  judgment  in  their  afiairs; 
and  these  were  immediately  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Beneventanians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  Danes,  and 
Hungarians,  and  the  whole  completed  by  an  embassy  from  the  Sa- 
Qtcens  in  Airica,  which  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at  Merseburg. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  he  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
(leath  of  his  faithful  friend,  Herman,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  died 
in  Qoedlinburg  on  the  27th  of  March^  973.  Grieved  at  the  loss  of 
that  good  man,  says  Widukind,  he  wandered  solitary  and  dejected 
imongst  the  graves  of  those  he  had  held  so  dear.  Aias,  how  many 
of  these  had  already  preceded  him  in  their  departure  from  this  life» 
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leminding  lum  of  his  own  past  caneer,  ao  troubled,  00  eventful,  bot 
jet  in  many  lespects  so  glonoos  I 

When,  on  the  6th  of  May  he  arrived  at  his  castle  in  Memleben, 
where  his  Either  had  died,  he  felt  himself  extremehr  weak.  Neyer- 
theless  he  attended  service  in  the  chapel  on  the  following  moinin^, 

£Te  his  usual  alms  to  the  poor,  and  then  reposed  again.  At  mid- 
J  he  again  appeared,  and  at  the  appointed  time  he  took  his  meal 
at  dinner  with  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  upon  which  he  attended 
the  evoiing  service.  It  was  then  he  suddenly  felt  overcome  with  a 
burning  fever,  and  he  was  assisted  to  a  chair  by  the  prinoes  in  attend- 
ance. But  his  head  sunk;  he  felt  his  approadiing  end,  and  indicat- 
ing his  wishes  by  signs,  he  was  immediately  ass^  in  the  solemn 
service  of  the  holy  oommunicm.  Just  after  he  had  received  it,  and 
when  the  holy  ceremony  was  over,  as  Widukind  states,  he  ended 
his  mortal  career,  and  without  a  sigh,  tranquilly  breathed  his  last,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  973,  aged  sixty-one  years,  and  in  the  thirty-eighdi 
of  his  reign. 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Magdeburg,  his  fiivourite  dty,  and 
bein^  deposited  in  a  marble  coffin,  was  placed  as  he  had  wished,  on 
the  side  of  his  beloved  Edgitha,  in  the  ciiurch  of  St.  Maurice. 

Otho  IL,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  very  soon  had  reason  to  find  that  the  task  which 
had  thus  early  devolved  upon  his  shoulders,  of  maintaining,  in  all 
its  supremacT)  the  powerful  empire  of  his  father,  extending,  as  it 
did,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  Danish  country  to  nearly  the  ez- 
taisive  points  of  Lower  Italy,  was  not  a  little  arduous  and  difficult 
For  in  the  north  and  east,  the  Danes  and  Slavonians  continued  still 
unwilling  subjects  or  neighbours;  in  the  west,  the  French  ruleis 
were  jealous  rivals;  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
were  anxiously  watching  for  an  opportumty  to  extend  their  power; 
whilst,  in  the  mterior  of  Germany  itself,  many  parties  stooa  in  a 
condition  of  direct  hostility  towards  each  other. 

In  this  critical  position,  the  necessary  strength  and  energy  of  body 
were  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  young  monarch,  as  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  figure,  whi(£,  although  rather  short,  was,  nevertheless, 
strong  and  firmly  knit  together,  whilst  his  healthy  constitution  was 
indicated  by  the  florid,  ruddy  hue  of  his  cheeks,  and  which,  in  fact, 
procured  for  him  the  by-name  of  Otho  ihe  Florid,  or  Red.  But 
wisdom  and  forethought  were  not  as  yet  at  his  command;  and  it 
was  for  him  a  misfortune  that,  even  asa  child,  hehadbeendefflgnated  as 
the  sovereign;  for  he  thus  became  proud  and  violent,  extreme  and 
unequal  in  nis  conduct;  whilst  mildness  and  severity  were  with  him 
in  constant  interchange,  and  his  liberality  at  times  bordered  upon 
extravagance  itself.  Ilad  time,  however,  enabled  him  to  moderate 
these  strong  passions  of  youth,  and  thus,  by  the  experience  of  in- 
creased years,  have  ripened  and  brought  to  perfectKm  his  nobler 
qualities,  he  might  then  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  the  most 
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disdngoishdd  Tukn  of  our  country.    But  fiite  ordained  otherwise; 
asd  he  yns  struck  down,  in  the  Uoom  of  manhood,  st  the  age  ci 

The  ^Tj  met  yeara  of  his  reign  were  already  fuUy  occupied  irith 
the  di£^rent  dilutes  and  diflsensions  in  the  empire,  bat  mosQ 
especially  with  that  produced  by  his  consin  Henry,  the  second 
Duke  of  Bavaiia  or  the  Tmrbulent,  who  had  revolted  i^ainst  -Ae 
young  emperor,  but  who,  however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived 
of  his  dnchy;  as  likewise  by  the  rising  of  Harold  of  Denmark  against 
Otho,  who  was  forced  to  march  against  him,  and  compktdly  sob- 
duedhino. 

Soon  afterwards,  France  made  an  atteitipt  to  acquire  the  Lorraine 
dominicm,  whidi,  by  the  division  of  Verdun,  was  fixed  in  the  centra 
betweoi  Gennany  and*  France,  but  had  now  become  united  widi 
GeimaOT.  The  long,  Lothaire,  secretly  collected  his  army,  and 
irbiist  OlikOf  completely  unprepared,  was  holding  a  court  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  feast  of  ot.  John,  in  978,  in  the  ancient  im- 
penal  palatinate  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  he  suddieiily  advanced,  and, 
by  feroed  marches,  without  even  announcing  hostilities,  hastened 
on  to  that  city,  in  order  to  take  tiie  emperor  prisoner.  Fortu- 
nately, Otho  received  intelligence  of  the  enmv's  approach  in  timo 
to  enable  hixn  to  c[uit  the  ^]ttce  on  the  day  before  his  arrivaL  Lo« 
thaire  took  possession  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  plundered  it,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  eagle,  erected  in  the  grand 
square  of  Charles  the  Great,  to  be  turned  towards  the  west,  in  dgn 
that  Lorraine  now  belonged  to  France.  But  Otho  forthwith  held  a 
diet  of  tke  princes  and  nobles  at  Dortmund,  r^^niesented  to  diemy 
vith  the  most  impresave  eloquence,  the  faithksBiiess  of  the  Fienxh 
king,  and  sammoned  them  to  march  against  the  presumptuous  enemy. 
Ihey  aH  tmanimoualy  promised  their  assistance,  forgetting  every  in- 
ternal dispute,  for  it  now  concerned  the  honour  of  the  country. 

Accor£i^y,  on  the  1st  of  October,  97S,  a  considerable  army 
marched  into  France,  and  without  meeting  with  much  oppoedtion, 
advuiced,  by  Kheims  and  Scnssons,  as  far  as  Paris.  H^re,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  around  the  Montmartre,  the  Germans  en- 
caunped,  and  their  mounted  troops  scoured  the  whole  of  the  country 
srowid,  conmutting  devastation  everywhere.  The  citv  itself  was 
garrisoned  bv  the  duke,  Hugo  Capet;  the  Seine  divided  the  two 
umies^  but  the  French  did  not  venture  out  to  give  battle.  Otho, 
hofwever,  could  not  succeed  in  taking  the  city,  which  was  strongly 
futtified ;  and  as  winter  now  advanced — it  bemg  the  end  of  Novem* 
W — and  fiicknesB  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the  troops,  ho 
oommeaced  %  retreat.  This  escpeoition  was  one  of  the  first  under- 
taken hj  the  Germans  against  Paris;  the  treacherous  attack  of  the 
French  king  was  now  punished,  nor  did  he  venture  to  make  an- 
^Mher.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  subsequendy  concluded,  Lorraine 
V15  secured  to  German  v  for  ever. 

In  the  year  980,  Otho  set  out  on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy, 
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fix>m  which,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was  never  to  return.  He 
was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  conquer  the  possessions  in  Lower  Italy, 
which  the  Greek  emperors  still  maintained,  and  to  which  Otho,  by 
his  marriafi^e  with  Theophania,  laid  claim  The  Grreeks,  however, 
called  to  their  aid  the  Arabs,  both  of  Africa  and  Sicily.  At  first, 
Otho  gained  some  advantages,  and,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  two 
months,  he  made  himself  master  of  Salerno.  He  then  took  Ban 
and  Taranto,  in  Apulia,  and  pressed  forward,  in  the  spiing  of  982, 
to  the  mountains  of  Calabria.  He  beat  the  combined  army  of  the 
Grreeks  and  Arabs,  first  at  Rossano,  where  they  had  waited  for 
him  in  a  strong  position,  and  then  overthrowing  them  at  Cotema, 
pursued  them  as  &r  as  Souillace,  where  another  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  13th  of  July,  982.  The  imperial  troops  rushed 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks, 
who  held  out  bravely  until  mid-day,  when  they  fell  back  upon 
Squillace.  The  successful  troops,  abandoning  themselves  now 
too  eagerly  to  their  elated  hopes  of  victory  and  pillage,  felt  so 
secure,  that  they  laid  aside  their  arpis,  and  marched  leisurely  and 
confidently  alon^  the  banks  of  the  river  Corace.  But  here  they 
were  suddenly  fiiilen  upon  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  Arabs,  hitherto 
concealed  behind  the  rocks,  and  were  speedily  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  innumerable  hordes  of  these  swift  warriors.  The  scattered 
troops  were  completely  overpowered,  and  either  cut  to  pieces  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  enemy;  and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
that  army,  but  a  short  time  before  so  triumphant,  were  enabled  to 
save  themselves.  The  emperor  himself,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle, 
escaocd  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  mounted  as  he  was  on  his  trusty 
steed,  and  swimming  towards  a  Grreek  vessel.  The  crew  received 
him  on  board,  not  knowing  the  high  rank  of  the  imperial  fumtive, 
yet  hoping  to  receive  a  handsome  ransom  £rom  him  as  a  distin- 
guished Imight,  for  which  they  held  him  to  be.  By  means  of  a 
slave  on  board,  who  had  recogmsed,  but  not  betrayed  him,  he  saved 
himself  a  second  time,  near  Rossano,  by  springing  from  this  ship, 
and  swimming  on  shore;  and,  after  bbSAj  reaching  land,  he  entered 
that  city,  and  there  joined  his  queen. 

In  tms  disastrous  scene,  many  German  and  Italian  princes  and  no- 
bles perished,  amongst  whom  were  Udo,  Duke  of  Franconia,  the 
Margraves  Bertholdand  Giinther,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Augsburg  (who 
had  likewise  fought  in  the  ranks),  togewer  with  numerous  others; 
and  all  the  conquered  portions  of  the  country  in  Lower  Italy  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Full  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  tne  emperor  proceeded  to  Upper 
Italy,  in  order  to  coUect  another  army.  He  held  a  ^rand  assembly 
in  Verona,  consisting  of  both  German  and  Italian  princes  and  no- 
bles, and  his  mother,  together  with  his  queen  and  infimt  son,  Otho^ 
then  onlv  three  years  old,  were  likewise  present;  he  succeeded  in 
having  tne  latter  at  once  elected  by  all  the  princes  as  his  successor. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  determined  that  the  child  should  be  taken 
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back  to  Oermany,  irnder  the  charge  of  Willigis,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  and  be  crowned  on  the  following  Christmas  (983),  in  the 
ancient  imperial  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  emperor,  himself,  however,  after  he  had  regulated  the  affairs 
of  Upper  Italy,  repaired  to  Rome.  There  he  arranged  to  have  hid 
cliancellor,  Peter  of  Pavia,  elected  as  pope  (John  XI V.);  and  this 
was  his  last  public  act.  Overwhelmea  with  the  important  plans  he 
noQiished  in  his  heart  for  his  next  campai^  in  Lower  Italy,  as  well 
as  with  the  excitement  produced  upon  his  impatient  and  nervous 
mind,  by  the  sad  reverses  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  multifarious 
cares  of  his  TOvemment,  he  was,  m  a  few  days,  attacked  by  a  raging 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  queen,  the  pope,  and 
sevend  of  his  faithful  adherents,  on  the  7th  of  December,  983,  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
in  Rome.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  day 
after  the  coronation  of  his  infant  son  had  been  celebrated  in  the  as* 
sembly  of  all  the  princes. 

The  very  tender  age  of  the  new  sovereign,  Otho  III.,  would  have 
been  a  stesit  misfortune  for  Germany,  had  not  his  mother,  Queen 
IleoplLa.a  woman  of  extraordina^  genius,  been  enabled  to  under- 
take,  during  his  minority,  the  direction  and  control  of  the  affairs  of 
^e  imperial  government  with  adequate  spirit  and  energy^  and  if, 
lil^ewise,  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  German  princes  there  had 
not  existed  a  fiathftd  adherence  towards  the  imperial  house,  and  a 
general  desire  for  peace  and  order.  For  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Otho  II.,  Henry,  the  deposed  Duke  of  Bavaria,  wler  having  been 
set  at  liberty  by  roppo,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  into  whose  custody  he 
hi  been  ^yL,  ime  forwi^  again  ^th  his  pretensions,  W 
even  demanded,  as  nearest  relation,  to  have  the  sole  guardianship 
of  the  young  Hng.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  W  arin,  under 
vhose  protection  tne  infant  had  been  placed,  actually  delivered  him 
IjP  to  Henry,  who  held  him  imder  his  control  during  a  whole  year. 
Tne  queen-mother,  Theophania,  who,  according  to  her  deceased  hus- 
band's will,  was  to  have  me  guardianship  of  the  child,  was  still  in 
Italy;  and  when  she  returned,  Henry  had  already  so  strengthened 
his  par^,  that  he  contemplated  taking  possession  of  the  government 
l™iael£  He  had  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  league  with  those  no- 
bles who  were  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  had  already  agreed  with 
them  under  what  conditions  they  should  give  their  assistance  and 
support  towards  raising  him  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  king,  Lothabe,  availing  himself  of  the  disunion  in  Germany, 
had  again  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  Lorraine  coimtry,  and 
^  got  possession  of  the  important  town  and  fortress  of  Verdun. 

Ihe  Slavonians  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  who,  during 
tile  years  that  Otho  H.  was  in  Italy,  had,  by  their  united  strength, 
™o6t  entirely  shaken  off  the  German  dominion,  re-established  pa- 
ganism, and  made  many  successful  depredatory  incursions  in  the 
various  Gremum  possessions,  now,  together  with  the  Dukes  of  Poland 
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and  Bohemia  on  their  part,  promised  the  rebel,  Henry  of  Bavaiia, 
their  assistance  in  his  revolutionazj  plans.  Thus  the  condition  of 
the  Germanic  empire  had  at  this  moment  become  extremely  criticaL 

But  the  alliance  of  Henry  ^th  the  barbarians  only  served  to  bms 
back  to  their  proper  recollection  all  those  nobles  of  Saxony  and 
Thuringia  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  majority  of  the  ren^ade's 
partisans,  and  they  turned  from  him  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
intimate  party,  headed  by  the  Dukes  Conrad  of  Swabia,  Bernard 
of  Saxony ,  ana  the  newly  created  Duke  of  Bavaria  (recently  elected 
by  Otho  n.),  Henry  the  younger,  of  the  house  of  Babenberg ; 
the  whole  of  whom,  with  WiDigis,' Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  still 
maintained  their  fidelity  towards  the  young  monarch  and  his  royal 
mother.  In  Lorraine,  also,  a  party  rose  up  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Otho,  the  heart  and  soul  of  which  was  the  disdnguished  eccleaastic, 
Gerbert,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  ;  possessing  a  knowled^ 
of  all  the  sciences,  but,  more  especially,  so  profoundly  read  m 
natural  philosophy,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  magician.  At  the  same 
time  he  possessed  sreat  powers  of  mind,  with  the  necessary  ener- 
getic ana  penetratmg  capacity  for  action  in  all  political  matters; 
and  in  his  oi&ce  of  tutor  to  the  yoimg  emperor,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  subsequently,  he  continued  to  assist  him  with  his  yaluable 
counsel  until  his  death. 

Thence,  by  means  of  this  combined  operation  on  the  part  of  all 
his  faithful  friends  and  stanch  adherents  of  the  imperial  house, 
Henry  the  Turbulent,  was  forced,  at  a  grand  diet  held  at  Bora,* 
in  the  mcmth  of  June,  984,  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen-mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  present,  the  infant 
emperor.  In  the  same  year,  also,  the  desired  union  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  Herury  and  the  guardians  was  completely  re- 
stored and  firmly  establianed  at  the  diet  of  Worms  ;  Henry  and 
his  friends  swearkg  fealty  to  the  sovereign,  and  which  he  continued 
to  hold  sacred  from  that  day  ;  nay,  through  leading  subsequently!  a 
life  of  peace,  piety,  and  charity,  he  earned  for  himself  the  by-name 
of  the  peaceful,  mstead  of  the  turbulent  Henry.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  again  his  long  wished-for  duchy  of  Bava- 
ria, in  return  for  resigning  which,  Henry  the  younger,  was  indem- 
nified with  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia,  which  had  become  again  sepa- 
rated from  Bavaria,  together  with  the  Veronian  marches.  Other 
nobles  were  bound  to  the  new  government  by  presents  and  gifts  of 
land.  The  margraviates,  erected  to  oppose  the  olavonians  and  Hun- 
garians, were  fortified  anew,  and  supplied  with  faithful  guards;  the 
Dukes  Micislas  of  Poland  and  Boleslas  of  Bohemia  returned  to 
their  allegiance^  and  thus,  by  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firmness,  both 
the  empresses  restored  once  more  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the 
German  empire  internally,  and  again  promoted  and  established  its  in- 
fluential claims  for  respect  externally. 

*  The  exact  site  of  tbia  pLaoe  cannot  be  traoedL 
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In  the  year  987;  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  France  likewise 
conduded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Lords  Y., 
surrendered  to  Grermany  the  bishopric  of  Verdun.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians  on  the  throne  of  France;  and, 
after  bis  death,  in  the  same  year,  the  house  of  the  Capetingians 
followed  in  the  person  of  Hugo  C^pet,  his  successor. 

Li  Rome,  after  the  Empress  Theophania  had  returned  to  Grer- 
lomjj  ffieat  disturbances  broke  out,  and  the  patrician  CrescentiuSi 
especia]^,  exercised  the  greatest  tyranny  in  the  city.  The  empress, 
Lowever,  having  beheld  Germany  tranquillised,  and  the  doimnion 
of  her  son  establisihed,  returned  in  988  to  Rome,  and  with  her 
innate  power  and  wisdom,  caused  the  authority  of  Crescentius  to 
be  cbecked  and  restricted  within  its  proper  limits.  Unhappily,  this 
disdngnished  woman  died  too  soon  for  the  times  she  lived  in,  her 
death  taking  place  already  in  the  year  991,  at  Nimwegen. 

The  education  of  the  young  emperor,  now  eleven  years  old, 
benoeforwaid  devolved  more  especially  upon  Bemw&rd,  of  Hildes- 
beim,  a  most  excellent,  and,  for  his  time,  a  very  learned  man,  into 
whose  hands  Queen  Theoohania  had  already  confided  her  son.  He 
treated  the  boy  with  mildness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  firmness, 
and  gained  his  entire  good-will  and  confidence.  Bemward's  position 
became  one  of  Texy  great  and  decided  importance,  in  connexion  with 
the  relations  of  the  government  subsequentiy,  particularly  after  he 
was  appointed  in  the  year  993,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim;  K>r  in  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  there  was  continually  fresh  cause, 
even  fiom  year  to  year,  for  contention  with  the  Slavonians  or  Nor^ 
nans,  either  by  warding  off  their  attacks  at  home^  or  in  order  to 
punish  them,  by  sending  expeditions  into  their  own  land. 

When  the  yotithful  monarch  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  his 
pmdmother,  Queen  Adelaide,  caressed  a  desire  to  behold  the 
bead  of  her  mmdson  decorated  likewise  with  the  imperial  crown. 
Accordingly,  m  February,  996,  he  commenced  his  first  Roman  ex- 
pedition, and  all  the  nations  of  the  Oermans,  Saxons,  Franks,  Bava- 
rians, Swabians,  and  Lorrainians,  yielded  on  this  occasion  military 
ficnrice,  and  joined  in  the  ranks  of  tne  multitudinous  train.  He  was 
crowned  emperor  on  Ascension-day,  the  21st  of  May  in  that  year, 
by  Gregory  V .,  the  first  pope  of  German  origin  who  had,  as  yet, 
pesided  on  the  papal  chair,  and  who  exerted  himself  with  great 
perseverance  to  brinjg  into  order  the  confused  state  of  the  Roman 
^tions.  Hie  patncian,  Crescentius,  was  pardoned  for  the  turbu- 
^t  prooeedin£«  he  had  hitherto  pursued ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
aixCietZed  to  Germany,  wl^en  the  ^grateM  Roman  again 
bolted,  and  banished  Pope  Gregory  from  the  capital.  Otho  was 
£»oed,  therefore,  to  maxcn  an  army  into  Italy  a  second  time  in 
^  year  997,  and  conducting  the  pope  back  again  to  Rome,  he 
^^^seged  Crescentius,  in  the  fortress  of  Engelsburg,  which  he  took 
V  slonn,  and  the  traitor  was  forthwith  beheaded. on  the  battlements 
<^  the  boEg,  in  view  of  the  whole  army  and  people. 

V  2 
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Pope  Gregory  died  in  the  year  999,  and  Otho  caused  Tiis 
esteemed  instnictor  and  councillor,  Gerbert,  to  be  elected  to  the  papal 
chair,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Sylvester  11. 

Otho,  who  always  felt  a  great  preference  for  Rome  and  Italy 
generally,  would  fain  have  wished  to  remain  longer  there,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  enervating  effects  of  that  hot  climate. 
Altogether,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  strongest  constitution,  and  his 
health  was  not  always  in  the  best  condition;  besides  which,  during 
the  period  between  youth  and  manhood,  he  evinced  a  very  marked 
expression  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  which  often  exercised 
upon  his  mind  such  an  influence,  that,  completely  overcome,  he  re* 
sorted  to  the  most  severe  self-inflicted  punishments  and  penalties. 
Thus  he  now  made  a  pilmmage  to  Monte  Gargano,  in  Apulia,  and 
sojourned  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael, 
undergoing  the  most  severe  exercise  of  expiatory  penance.  Thence 
he  visited  the  holy  abbot,  Nilus,  near  Grarta,  wno,  with  his  monks, 
lived  there  in  wretched  cells,  and  in  the  most  secluded  state  of  strict 
devoUon  and  humility.  Here,  likewise,  Otho  joined  in  the  exercise  of 

Erayer,  and  severe  and  rigid  repentance.  Afterwards,  we  again  find 
im  following  the  same  course  of  extreme  self-punishment  in  Ka- 
venna,  for  whole  days  together;  and  at  one  time  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  whole  weeks  with  the  hermits  in  the  caves  around,  fasting  and 
praying. 

It  was  these  Italian  monks,  and  especially  Nilus  the  holy,  a 
venerable  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  who  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing within  the  prince  this  melancholy  view  of  life,  and  filled  him 
with  such  continual  desires  to  indulge  in  gloomy  fits  of  abstinence 
and  penitential  sacrifices.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Adal- 
bert, the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  who,  after  the  period  of  the  first 
Roman  campaign,  had  become  his  constant  companion,  not  quitting 
the  imperial  apartments  either  by  night  or  day,  and  who,  partly  bv  the 
wish  of  Otho,  proceeded  to  the  north,  in  order  to  preach  the  holy 
gospel  to  the  pagan  Prussians,  where  he  died  a  martyr's  death,  in  the 
year  999.  When  the  religious  emperor  returned,  in  the  following 
year,  to  Germany,  he  was  urged,  by  his  affection  towards  this  friend, 
to  visit  his  ^ve  in  Gnesen.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  view  of  the 
town,  he  dismounted  from  his  steed,  and  continued  the  rest  of  liis 

5>ilgrimage  to  the  sacred  spot  barefooted.  Deeply  affected,  he  poured 
brth  his  devotions  over  the  tomb  of  his  much-lamented  friend,  and 
in  recollection  of  the  scene,  he  raised  the  bishopric  of  Grnesen,  on  the 
spot,  into  an  archbishopric,  placing  imder  its  authority  the  bishoprics 
of  Breslaw,  Cracovie  and  Colberg,  promoting  Adalbert's  brother, 
Gaudentius,  to  the  sacred  ofiice. 

Combined  with  the  emotions  originating  in  Christian  humility 
and  worldly  sacrifice,  we  find,  however,  likewise  excited  within  Otho*s 
soul,  (which  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  sensations  of  the  most 
varied  nature,)  a  high  aspiring  desire  and  aim,  and,  especially,  an 
elevated  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  dignity.    As  ti^e  son 
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of  a  Roman-Grermanic  emperor  and  the  grandson  of  a  Greek  em- 
peror; already  chosen  as  reigning  king  from  the  first  moment  of 
self-consciousness,  and,  likewise^  almost  immediately  afterwards  de- 
corated with  the  imperial  crown ;  educated  by  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  men  of  his  time — a  Gerbert,  a  Bemward,  a  Meinwerk, 
(of  Paderbom),  and  by  the  Calabrian  Greek,  John  of  Placentia — 
he  held  himself  in  high  respect,  and  far  beyond  the  Germans,  who,  in 
his  opinion,  were  still  uncouth  and  savage.  He  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  lay  aside  their  Saxon  barbarism,  and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  and 
adopt  the  more  refined  and  elegant  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
even  introduced  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  latter,  amongst  the  rest, 
which  he  himself  adopted,  that  of  dining  alone  from  a  table  more  ele- 
Tated  than  the  others,  and  to  arrange  the  difierent  places  of  honour  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  distinction.  His  tutor^  Gerbert,  had  himself 
fomked  a  high  idea  of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  instil  in  the  youthful  mmd  of  his  pupil.  *^  Thou 
art  our  Gsesar,  Itnperator,  and  Augustus,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  and 
descended  from  the  noblest  blood  of  the  Greeks;  thou  art  superior  to 
them  all  in  power  and  dominion,"  &c.  Otho  had  indeed  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  its  entire  dominion,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  have  carried  his  intentions  into  effect,  by  making 
Rome  the  central  point  and  the  imperial  seat  of  government,  had  he 
only  been  able  to  endure  the  climate. 

He  regarded  the  founder  of  the  Germanic-Roman  empire,  the 
great  Charles,  as  his  model,  and  when,  in  the  year  1000,  he  visited 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  felt  a  desire  to  elevate  his  mind  by  the  contem- 
plation of  ms  ancestor's  earthly  remains.  Accordingly  he  caused  the 
vault  to  be  unclosed,  and  descended  its  steps,  accompanied  by  two 
bishops.  He  found  the  embalmed  body  still  in  the  position  it  was 
placed,  sitting  in  the  golden  chair,  covered  with  the  imperial  robes, 
together  with  the  sceptre  and  shield.  Otho  bent  his  knee  in  prayer, 
then  took  the  golden  cross  from  the  breast  of  the  emperor,  and 
I^aced  it  upon  his  own.  After  which,  before  leaving,  he  had 
the  bodv  covered  with  fresh  raiment,  and  then  again  solemnly  closed 
the  vault.* 

Otho's  strong  predeliction  for  Italy  drew  him  once  more  into  that 
countiy.  Rome  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  splen* 
iour  of  their  ancient  dominion  of  the  world;  but  they  ill-returned 
^  preference  he  showed  for  them.  Whilst  he  was  sojourning  in 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1001,  the  Romans  revolted  agamst 
^  because  he  had  exercised  his  lenity  towards  the  Tiburtinians, 
^Im),  as  in  ancient  times,  still  remained  their  hated  enemies;  they 
^)t  him  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  during  three  days,  so 
^t  he  could  obtain  neither  food  nor  drink.  Then  it  was  that  the 
^peror  experienced  that  German  fidelity  and  rude  virtue  were  still 
'^^r  than  the  smooth  but  slippery  words  and  more  accomplished 

*  Tbeemperor,  Frederick  L,  caiued  the  rault  to  be  midoaed  again  in  the  7ear  1 165 
adhid  Uie  bo^  dq^ted  in  a  aaperb  tomb. 
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XDftimeis  of  his  fayourite  Italians.    Bemward,  the  Bishop  of  Hildes- 
heim,  placed  himself,  with  the  sacred  royal  lance,  under  the  portico 
of  the  palace,  and,  as  his  biographer  states,  thundered  against  it  most 
dreadfully;  and  thus,  through  the  bishop's  resolution  and  the  aid  of 
his  faithml  adherents,  the  emperor  was  at  length  rescued  front  the 
Romans.    Neyertheless,  he  looked  oyer  their  bad  conduct,  and  peace 
was  resumed  for  a  short  time  longer,  but  thej  soon  again  broke  out 
against  him.     He  then  prepared  at  once  to  punish  this  false  and 
treacherous  people;  but  his  spirits  were  now  Droken,  and  he  weak- 
ened and  reduced  his  body  still  more  by  nocturnal  watchings  and 
praying  often  fasting,  too,  the  entire  week,  with  the  single  exoeptioii 
of  the  Thursday.  He  was  attacked  by  a  seyere  and  inflammatory  dis* 
ease,  (according  to  Dietmar,  the  smaU-pox,)  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1002,  at  Patemo,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  i^e. 
The  body  was  placed  under  the  charge  and  protection  of  the  few 
German  princes  and  nobles  who  had  accompamed  the  emperor,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  conyeying  it  away  from  that  hateful  country  into 
their  natiye  land.     In  the  course  of  its  inarch,  howeyer,  the  funeral 
procession  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Italians,  who  were  eager 
to  get  possession  of  the  corpse,  and  it  was  only  by  the  united  eSorts 
of  the  oraye  and  yaliant  band  of  noble  warriors  tliat  formed  its  escort, 
that  the  enemy  was  successfully  repiilsed,  and  that,  at  length,  after 
great  difficulty,  it  arriyed  safely  at  its  destination  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Thus  all  the  male  desoendsmts  of  Otho  the  Great,  his  two  sons, 
Ludolf  and  Otho  II.,  and  his  two  grandsons,  Otho  III.  and  Otho, 
the  son  of  Ludolf,  died  in  Italy  in  me  bloom  of  their  youth;  whilst 
of  the  imperial  Saxon  family,  the  great-grandson  of  l£enry  L,  Duke 
Henry  of  Bayaria,  alone  remained.  The  Germans  were  not  at  all 
inclined  towards  the  Bayarian  race;  but  Henry,  who  had,  by  means 
of  his  generous  gifts,  already  enlisted  the  clergy  on  his  side,  and  had, 
likewise,  in  his  possession  the  crown  jeweb  and  insignia,  succeeded 
by  degrees  in  gaining  oyer  one  by  one  the  indiyidual  German  states, 
so  that,  without  a  general  electoral  assembly  taking  place,  each  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  royal  authority  with  the  sacred  lance. 

Henry  H.  has  receiyed  the  title  of  saint  from  his  strict  and  pious 
life,  as  also  from  his  liberality  towards  the  clergy,  already  men- 
tioned. The  latter  had  acqmred  exlensiye  possessions  under  the 
Saxon  emperors,  who  were  all  yeiy  generous  towards  them,  and 
thence  many  of  ihe  leading  members  became  powerful  pribaces  of  the 
empire.  Like  Charlemagne,  the  kings  saw  with  pleasure  their  increase 
of  power ,  in  order  that  they  might  use  it  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
temporal  lords,  and  at  this  period  too,  the  spiritual  power  hdLd  chiefly 
with  the  kings.  Otho  I.  had  already  began  to  unite  the  lordships 
with  the  bishoprics,  and  Heniy  II.  tnmsferred  to  many  churches  two^ 
eyen  three  loraships,  and  to  that  of  Gtmdersheim  he  eyen  made  over 
seyen.  The  partiality  and  attachment  shown  by  the  emperor  to- 
wards the  cler^  was,  no  doubt,  taken  adyantage  of  by  many;  still 
among  that  body  there  were  likewise  at  this  period  many  men  who 
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veie  perfectly  sensible  of  the  peculiar  dignity  of  their  calling,  and 
zeftloualj  sought  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  community,  as  weU  aa 
tiie  progress  of  the  hmnan  mind  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  true 
coltiyation;  of  which  the  tenth  centuiy,  espedally,  presents  us  vdth 
seTcial  illustrious  instances.  Bishop  Bemward,  of  Uildesheim,  who, 
m  the  urgent  danger  of  tHe  emperor,  Otho  III.^  in  Rome,  displayed 
80  much  resolution,  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  mind,  and 
iiourished  the  most  profound  feeling  for  all  that  was  good  and  beau« 
tifuL  During  his  many  voyages,  chiefly  in  Italy,  he  took  young 
penozis  with  nim  for  the  puipose  of  exercising  their  taste  in  tne  oIh 
aervation  of  works  of  art,  siA  m  theb  imitation.  He  caused  the  pave- 
ments and  churches  to  be  oecorated  with  mosaic  embellishment,  and 
costly  vessels  of  a  beautiful  form  to  be  cast  in  metal,  with  whichhe 
was  nunished  by  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Hartz,  discovered 
under  the  Elmperor  Otho  I.  Thus  did  Bemward  nobly  exert  him- 
self for  his  diocese,  and  the  school  of  Hildesheim  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  that  period. 

When  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Henry  received  a  second  by-name 
-—that  of  Huff^olz  or  the  lame.  For  fresh  disturbances  hav- 
ing arisen  there  after  the  death  of  Otho  HI.,  and  the  Italians  hav- 
ing made  a  margrave,  Ardovine,  their  king,  Henry,  in  order  to 
restore  order,  advanced  thither  in  the  year  1004,  put  Ardovine  to 
ffigh^  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  with  the  iron  crown,  at 
Pnvia.  Out  of  r^ard  for  the  city,  and  in  order  to  show  his  con- 
fidence towards  the  citizens,  he  retained  merely  a  small  body-guard, 
and  caused  the  rest  of  the  army  to  remain  outside  the  city  m  the 
cram.  The  capricious  and  inconstant  disposition  of  the  Italians  im- 
mediately became  manifested.  They  rose  in  revolt,  stormed  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  and  threatened  his  life.  It  was  then,  in  spring- 
mg  from  a  window,  that  he  lamed  his  foot.  His  companions,  al- 
though but  few,  fought  like  valiant  men,  and  successfully  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  until  the  Oennans  beyond  the  city,  hearing 
ihe  tumult  within,  stormed  the  walls,  and  after  severe  fighting,  broke 
tliioagh,  paved  their  way  to  the  palace  and  saved  the  king.  The  battle 
still  continued  most  furiously  in  the  streets  and  houses,  whence  the  in- 
habitants hurled  forth  stones  and  other  missiles  upon  the  troops,  who 
set  fire  to  the  whole  city,  and  whicb  destruction  continued  until  the 
long  pat  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers,  and  saved  the  rest  of  the 
mhf^tants.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  the  queen's  brother,  Giselbert,  a 
^^liant  youth,  being  killed  by  the  Lombards,  a  brave  kniffbt,  Wolfram, 
his  companion  in  arms,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  struck  one  of  them 
SQch  a  powerful  blow  with  his  sword  that,  passing  through  the  hel- 
^'^  it  separated  his  head  and  neck  down  to  the  shoulders;  and 
baring  thus  revenged  the  death  of  his  noble  friend,  he  returned,  un- 
wounoed,  back  to  his  comrades. 

This  conduct  of  the  Pavians  produced  great  disgust  upon  the 
<¥en4iearted  and  honest  feelings  of  the  king,  and  as  nothing  could 
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induce  him  to  remain  longer  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Here,  also,  many  disturbances  arose  during  his  reign,  for  the  em« 
peror,  who,  with  his  good  and  pious  qualities,  was  much  too  weak  to 
hold  the  reins  of  his  government,  could  not  possibly  maintain  his 
authority.  In  particular  the  neighbouring  Pohsh  duke,  Boleslas,  an 
ambitious,  turbulent  man,  who  had  conquered  and  partially  retained 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  gave  him  much  trouble.  For  these  coun- 
tries, however,  the  usurper  swore  allegiance  to  the  Gferman  emperor, 
but  beyond  this  he  maintained  himself  independently,  and  made 
himself  feared  on  the  other  side  even  by  ijne  Russians  and  the  Greek 
emperor. 

Henry  visited  Italy  a  second  time  in  1013,  and  re-established  the 
pope,  Benedict  VIIL,  in  the  papal  chair;  he  swore  to  protect  him 
faithfully,  and  was  by  him  crowned  emperor.  Returning  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  especially  occupied  with  founding  the  bishopric  of 
Bamberg,  his  favourite  seat,  which  he  richly  endowed,  and  had  de- 
termined it  should  serve  as  a  monument  of  nis  own  piety  as  well  as 
of  that  of  his  empress,  Cunegunde.  In  the  year  1020  he  was  much 
gratified  by  a  journey  which  Pope  Benedict  made  to  Germany,  who 
visited  him  in  Bamberg,  and  consecrated  his  holy  foundation. 

The  object  of  the  pope's  presence  in  Germany  was  more  especially 
to  induce  the  emperor  to  undertake  another  expedition  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Greeks,  who  threatened  Rome  from  Lower 
Italy,  from  attacking  and  taking  possession  of  that  capital 

And  Henry,  who  at  once  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the  church 
of  Southern  Italy  was  exposed  of  bein^  robbed  by  the  Greeks  of  ita 
central  point  of  operation,  marched  forth,  for  the  third  time,  in 
the  year  1021,  for  that  country,  drove  the  Greeks  easily  back  to 
the  most  extreme  points  of  their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy,  con- 
quered Benevento,  oalemo,  and  Naples,  and  was  everywhere  greeted 
and  hailed  as  king.  But  as  he  never  liked  to  remain  long  in  that 
country  he  returned  to  Germany  in  1022,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  exercise  of  devotional  and  peaceful  works. 

Henry  died  in  the  year  1024,  aged  fifty-two,  at  his  fortress,  Grone, 
in  the  Leingau  (near  Gottingen),  which  had  often  been  the  seat  of 
the  Saxon  emptors.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Bamberg  and  there 
interred.  Subsequently,  122  years  after  his  death,  he  was  added  to 
the  calendar  of  saints  by  Pope  Eugene  IH.  With  him  the  house  of 
Saxony  became  extinct,  which,  like  that  of  theCarlovingians,  had  com- 
menced powerfully  but  ended  weakly.  Germany  now  required  once 
again  a  vigorous  and  great-minded  ruler,  in  order  to  save  it  from  in- 
ternal dissolution,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  from  losii^  its  dignity 
among  the  other  nations;  for,  during  the  minority  of  Otho  IH.  and 
under  Henry  II.,  the  imperial  vassals  had  committed  many  usurpa- 
tions based  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives.  The  sons  of  the  nobles, 
endowed  witn  imperial  feods^  retained  them  as  if  by  right  of  inhe- 
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litance,  and  many  disputes  were  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  withoat  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  emperor's  supreme  judi- 
cial power.  These  wars  devastated  in  particular  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  countries  wherein,  together  with  the  do- 
minion of  the  church,  a  regard  for  the  imperial  dignity  was  dissemi- 
nated, were  now  become  considerably  increased  in  number.  Towards 
the  year  1000  Christianity  became  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
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Anemblage  of  the  Ducal  States— The  Election— Conrad  IL,  1024-1039— Be-esta- 
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—Ernest,  Duke  of  Swabia— The  Faust-Recht— Conrad's  Death,  1089— Henry 
HL,  1099-1056— The  Popes-Henry's  zeal  for  the  Church— His  Death,  1056— 
Henry  17.,  1056-1106— His  Minority— The  Archbishops— Albert  of  Bremen- 
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I^fthaiiettie  Sanm,  1125-1137. 

Th£  Cr^manic  states,  each  under  its  duke,  assembled  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  emperor,  upon  the  vast  plains  along  both  banks  of  the 
Wune,  between  Mentz  and  Worms,  near  Oppenneim.  There  were 
eight  dukes;  Conrad  the  Younger,  who  exercised  the  ducal  power  in 


Hemy  of  Bayaria,  Adalbert  of  Carinthia  (the  new  duchy,  separated 
^der  Otho  11.  from  Bavaria,  and  which  contained  the  passes  into 
Italy),  young  Ernest  of  Swabia,  and  Othelric  or  "Dlric,  of  Bo- 
liemia.  The  Saxons,  the  eastern  Franks,  the  Bavarians,  and  Swa- 
^s,  together  with  the  Bohemians,  encamped  themselves  on  this 
ade  of  the  Rhine;  the  Rhenish  Franks,  and  those  of  Lower  and 
L'pper  Lorraine  on  the  other  side.  Thus  a  splendid  and  numerous 
^^einbly  or  diet  of  electors  was  here  reflected  in  the  waves  of  the 
^t  German  stream. 

The  voices,  after  long  deliberation,  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
fiankishraoe,  from  which  twoConrads,  surpassingall  the  rest  in  virtue 
>fid  consideration,  presented  themselves — Count  Conrad  the  Elder  or 
4e  Salian,  and  Conrad  tfie  Younger,  the  duke.  They  were  kinsmen^ 
^  flODs  of  two  brothers,  and  descended  from  Conrad  the  Wise,  the 
mini  of  the  daughter  of  Otho  L,  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  the 
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Hungaiians  on  the  Lech;  both  were  worthy  of  thdr  ancestors,  and 
upon  the  female  side  related  to  the  Saxon  imperial  brancL  The 
choice  balanced  between  them;  the  elder  Connid  then  advanced  to 
the  side  of  the  younger  one,  and  thus  addressed  him:  '*  Do  not  let  I 
us  allow  our  fiiendship  and  interest  to  be  disturbed  by  the  contest 
If  we  dispute  together  the  princes  may  elect  a  third,  and  posterity 
will  then  say  we  were  both  unworthy  of  the  crown.  Methmks  tliat 
whether  the  election  fidl  upon  either  you  or  me,  we  shall  still  botli 
be  honoured — I  in  you  and  you  in  me.  If  the  crown  be  awarded 
to  you,  I  YnOil  be  the  first  to  do  homage  to  you;  vow,  therefore,  my 
friend  and  brother  to  do  the  same  by  me."  To  this  the  younger 
prince  agreed,  and  forthwith  made  the  vow  likewise. 

When  the  election  commenced,  and  the  archbishop,  Aiibo  of 
Mentz,  was  first  to  give  his  vote,  he  named  Conrad  the  Elder;  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  followed.  Amoi^  the  temporal  princes,  the 
Duke  of  the  Franks  was  the  first  in  rotation,  and  tne  yoimger  Con- 
rad arose,  and  with  a  loud  yoice  gave  his  vote  to  his  cousin,  Coniad 
the  Elder^  who  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him  beside  him. 
The  remaining  princes  followed  on  the  same  dde,  and  the  people 
shouted  their  applause.  Frederic  of  Lorraine  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  alone  were  discontented,  and  quitted  the  assembly;  but 
wben  they  beheld  the  unanimity  of  all  the  others,  and  tlikt  the 
younger  Oonrad  had  at  once  acceded  to  the  choice  made,  they  be- 
came reconciled,  and  returning,  rendered  homage  with  the  rest  of 
theprinces. 

Tne  new  king  was  now  conducted  to  Mentz,  to  be  there  solemnly 
anointed  and  crowned.  On  the  road  to  the  diurch,  the  processon 
was  stopped  by  the  number  of  petitioners,  who  prayed  for  jus- 
tice, llie  bishops  became  impatient,  but  Conrad  listened  tranqinlly 
to  their  prayers  and  said:  ^'  To  exercise  justice,  whether  it  be  con- 
Tenient  to  me  or  not,  is  my  first  duty."  These  words  were  heard 
with  joy  by  all  around;  thence  great  hopes  were  formed  of  the  new 
king,  and  Conrad  did  not  disappoint  them.  He  commenced  his  reign 
by  visiting  all  parts  of  Germany;  he  practised  justice,  restored  order, 
and  showed  so  much  strict  judgment^  combined  with  mercy,  that 
all  united  in  one  opinion,  that  no  king  once  Charlemagne  had  so 
well  merited  to  occupy  his  seat  upon  the  imperial  throne.  Robbers 
be  punished  so  severely,  that  now  there  was  more  general  security  than 
had  been  known  for  a  lon^  period^  whilst  conunerce  flourished  once 
again.  He  secured  for  himself  and  his  race  the  voice  of  the  people, 
by  promoting  the  development  of  the  municipal  institutions  by  every 
possible  means. 

Thus  did  he  govern  his  kingdom  internally.  In  his  foreign 
zelationSy  he  laboured  equally  for  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  Crer- 
many.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  rei^n,  he  advanced 
into  Italy,  where  in  Milan  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  subse- 
quently m  Rome,  emperor.  The  festival  was  rendered  more  august 
by  the  presence  of  two  kings,  Rudolphus  of  Burgundy,  and  the  great 
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Canute,  King  of  England  and  Denmark.  With  the  latter,  Conrad 
foimed  a  strict  friendship;  he  united  his  son,  Henry,  with  his 
daughter,  Kunihilda,  and  regulated  also  with  him  the  limits  be- 
tween Germany  and  Denmark,  so  that  the  river  Eider,  between 
Holstein  and  Silesia,  became  the  boundary  of  both  ooimtries.  He 
thus  gave  up,  it  is'true,  the  margraviate  of  Silesia ;  but  the  country  was 
difficult  to  defend,  and  Conrad  was  the  gainer  in  other  respects* 
Henry  11.  had  already  concluded  an  hereditary  alliance  with  King 
Rudcuphus  of  Burgundy,  so  that  after  his  death  Burgimdy  should  &fi 
to  G^many.  Conrad  renewed  the  treaty,  and  after  the  death  of 
Rudolphus  he  took  actual  possession  of  that  country,  although  a 
portion  of  the  Bur^undians  had  called  forward  Coimt  Odo,  of 
Champagne,  whom,  however,  Conrad  drove  back,  and  was  forthwith 
recognised  as  king.  This  kingdom  comprised  the  beautiful  districts  of 
the  south-east  oi  France,  which  were  afterwards  called  Provence, 
Daupheny,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lyons,  together  with  Savoy,  and  a 
portion  of  Switzerland,  thus  placing  Germany,  by  means  of  ihe  im- 

Grtant  sea-poarts  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  in  connexion  with  the 
editerranean:  an  important  acquisition,  which,  however,  after- 
waida,  in  the  times  of  weaker  emperors,  became  neglected,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Cknuad,  however,  was  forced  to  experience,  that  this  very  acqui- 
sition of  Burgundy  became  a  subject  of  dissension  in  his  own  family, 
and  thence  a  source  of  vexation  to  himself.  His  step-son,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Swabia  (the  son  of  his  queen,  Gisella,  by  her  former  hus- 
Ittnd  Hennan,  Duke  of  Swabia),  considered  he  possessed  the  first 
nght  to  the  crown  of  Burgmidy,  because  his  mother  was  the  niece 
of  Rudolphus,  King  of  Burgundy.  Dissatisfied  with  Conrad's 
conduct,  in  getting  this  territory  annexed  to  the  German  em- 
})iie,  he  deserted  him  in  the  Italian  campaign,  excited  dissen- 
sion against  him  in  Germany,  and  was  in  hopes,  by  the  aid  of 
his  fiiends,  to  invade  and  conquer  Burgundy.  Conrad,  however, 
hastened  back,  disappointed  him  in  his  enorts,  and  as  Ernest  could 
not  succeed  in  gaimng  over  the  Swabian  vassals  to  his  purpose,  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  his  step-father  sent  him  a 
prisoner  to  the  strong  castle  of  Giebichenstein,  in  Thuringia.  After 
sn  imprisonment  of  three  years,  he  set  him  at  Hberty,  and  offered 
to  restore  him  to  his  duchy,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  his 
fi^icnd  and  principal  accomphce,  Count  Werner,  of  Kyburg.  This, 
however,  Ernest  hesitated  and  finally  refused  to  do,  and  he  was  accord- 
iijgly  deposed  ;  and  at  a  diet  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  em- 
^  be  was  banished  the  country,  together  with  all  his  partisans. 
He  fled  for  refuge  to  his  cousin,  Coimt  Odo,  of  Champagne,  ac-^ 
companied  by  Coimt  Werner,  and  a  few  faithful  friends;  but  soon 
^fteiwards  returned,  whilst  his  father  was  on  an  expedition  against 
^  Hungaiians,  concealed  himself  amongst  the  caverns  of  the  Black 
forest,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to  sain  adherents  in  Swabia. 
Bat  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  as  administrator  of  the  duchy  for 
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Gisella's  second  son,  Herman  (yet  a  minorV  to  whom  Goniad  had 
transferred  it,  sent  Count  Mangold,  of  Velirmgen,  against  him,  when 
both  armies  met  (lOdO),  and  fought  a  severe  battle,  until  both 
Ernest  and  Werner,  together  with  Mangold,  were  killed.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Duke  Ernest  became  the  subject  of  many  heroic  lays 
and  legends;  and  the  most  wonderful  deeds  performed  by  his  annj 
were  connected  with  his  name,  and  eventually,  collected  together 
by  later  poets,  formed  one  entire  work.  Meantime,  the  campaign 
undertaken  by  the  emperor  against  the  Hungarians,  proved  tri- 
umphant, ana  he  obliged  Stephen,  their  king,  to  sign  a  favourable 
treaty  of  peace.  He  forced,  also,  to  their  former  obedience  the 
Slavonian  and  Vandalian  tribes,  who  were  still  seated  on  the  Oder, 
and  northwards  on  the  Elbe;  and  Hamburg,  which  they  had  de- 
stroyed, raised  itself  by  degrees  from  its  ruins. 

The  emperor  was  also  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  institution 
whereby  the  church  sought  to  set  some  limits  to  the  rude  force  of 
ikkQ/aust-reckt — namely,  that  of  the  Peace  of  Grod,  From  Wednes- 
day evening  at  sunset  imtil  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  all  feuds 
were  to  cease,  no  sword  be  raised,  and  universal  security  protect  the 
affairs  of  Ufe.  He  who  should  transgress  against  the  peace  of  Ghxl 
rtreuga  or  treva  dei),  was  to  be  pimished  with  the  heaviest  ban. 
Odilo,  of  Clu^y,  is  named  as  the  originator  of  this  institution,  and 
the  clergy  of  jBurgundy  and  the  low  countries,  where  the  most  san- 
guinary feuds  prevailed,  with  the  consent  of  Conrad,  first  united 
Siemselves,  in  the  year  1033,  for  this  purpose. 

Conrad  returned  sickly  from  his  second  expedition  into  Italy, 
wherein  disease  reduced  his  army;  and  his  own  step-son,  Herman 
of  Swabia,  and  Kunihilda,  the  voung  consort  of  his  son  Henry,  the 
daughter  of  the  Danish  king,  both  died  th^re.  He  himself  never 
thoroughly  recovered,  and  med  at  Utrecht,  in  1039.  His  biogra- 
pher, Wippo,  thus  speaks  of  him  : — "  I  should  expose  myself  to  the 
charge  of  nattery,  were  I  to  relate  how  generous,  now  steadfast,  how 
undaunted,  how  severe  towards  the  bad,  how  good  towards  the 
virtuous,  how  firm  against  the  enemy,  and  how  unwearied  and  urgent 
in  afiairs  he  was,  when  the  welfare  of  the  empire  demanded  it." 

His  consort,  Gisella,  one  of  the  most  noble  of  German  women, 
and  who  loved  him  most  tenderly,  refused  every  consolation,  and 
mourned  her  husband  in  the  convent  of  Kaufimgen,  near  Cassel,  until 
her  death.  The  corpse  of  the  emperor  was  brought  to  Spires,  and 
deposited  in  the  noble  cathedral  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

This  emperor  had  evidently  formed  the  idea,  and  which  maybe  called 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  Salic  imperial  race — ^namely,  to 
ndse  the  imperial  power  of  Germany  to  the  most  unlimited  extent,  to 
restrict  the  dominion  of  the  princes  within  narrow  boimds,  and,  in 
order  to  complete  this,  he  endeavoured  to  ^n,  by  every  favour,  the 
assistance  of  the  inferior  vassals,  who  hsMl  almost  become  slaves  to 
them.  To  this  tended  an  important  law  ^constitutio  de  feudis), 
which  Conrad  made  in  the  year  1037,  on  his  second  expedition  to 
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Italy,  fer  that  coimtiy,  and  which  was  soon  afterwards  transferred 
to  Geimanj,  namely — tJiat  feudal  estates,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  &ther,  should  not  be  taken  capriciously  from  the  sons,  but 
only  in  criminal  cases,  decided  by  tribunals  composed  of  their 
oo-vasBals.  Thereby  he  prepared  for  the  lesser  vassals  the  full  right 
of  {property;  so  that  from  them  there  must  necessarily  have  arisen  a 
distmct,  free  order,  for  the  support  of  the  emperor  agamst  the  greater 
vassals.  These,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  ihe  dukes,  he 
sought  to  bring  back  to  their  old  condition  of  mere  imperial  func- 
tionaries; and  even  gave  the  duchies  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Frau- 
conia,  to  his  son  Henry,  who  seemed  fully  adapted  to  carry  stiU 
iardier  his  great  and  extensive  plan.  Had  success  attended  it,  Ger* 
many  would  have  become  earlier  what  France  became  later,  an  undi- 
Tided,  powerfiil  empire.  But  the  Salic  race  was  stayed  in  its  mid- 
career,  partly  by  its  own  &ultf  and  nartly  by  the  rapid  rising 
of  the  papal  chair,  whose  authority  developed  itself  with  astonishing 
enerey,  and  whose  victory  over  his  grandson,  Henry  IV.,  the  power- 
ful Conrad  certainly  had  not  anticipated. 

Conrad's  son,  Henry,  or  the  black,  whom  ihe  Oermans  had 
chos^  during  his  father's  life,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age;  but  the 
hopes  formed  of  him  were  OTeat,  and  they  proved  not  unfounded, 
like  his  lather,  he  was  of  a  high  mind  and  a  determined  will,  obsti- 
nate and  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  eloquent  and  well-informed,  for 
theprudent  Grisella  had  early  induced  him  tocultivatehis  mind  as  much 
as  possible  by  reading,  although  at  that  time  books  were  very  scarce. 
No  emperor  since  Charlemagne  maintained  more  vigorously  the  im- 
pt^  dignity  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  lands^  or 
niled  more  powerfully  within  the  limits  of  his  extensive  empire, 
^at  served  to  increase  his  great  &me  was,  that  he  so  humbled  the 
^  Hungarians,  who  a  himdred  yeafts  before  were  the  terror  of 
Germany,  that  the  Hungarian  nobility,  after  a  lost  battle,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  the  city  of  Stuhlweissen,  in  the  year 
1044,  and  tnat  Peter,  their  king,  re-established  by  Henry,  received 
the  country  as  a  feud  from  him,  b^  means  of  a  golden  lance.  It  is 
tnie  this  was  no  durable  subjection;  stLU  the  act  of  itself  is  suf- 
ficiently glorious  for  Henry,  whilst  thereby  he  gained  a  portion  of 
Hungary,  from  Eahlenburg  to  Leitha,  which  he  united  with  the 
marches  of  Austria. 

The  king  then,  in  1046,  turned  his  attention  towards  Italy,  to 
^e  the  great  disorders  existing  there.  There  three  popes  held  their 
sway  at  once:  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  HI.,  and  Gregory  IV. 
Heniy,  in  order  to  be  wholly  impartial,  convoked  a  i^uncil  at 
"^utn.  Here  they  were  all  three  deposed,  as  irregularly  elected; 
iod  then,  in  Rome,  at  the  desire  of  the  collective  clergy  and  no- 
bility, Henry,  who,  following  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  had 
noeired  the  di^ty  of  patrician  for  himiself  and  successors,  made 
t  Gennan,  Smdger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  pope,  who  took  the 
^^e  of  Clement  II.;  and  at  the  Christmas  festival,  1046,  he 
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crowned  Henry  emperor.  Subsequently,  Henry  gave  the  Romans 
three  successive  popes,  for  they  were  obliged  to  promise  him,  as 
they  had  done  to  Otho,  to  acknowledge  no  pope  without  the  impe* 
rial  sanction. 

After  these,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  two  more  Cierman 
popes,  and  these  six  pontifs  from  Germany:  Clement  H.,  Dama- 
sus  n.,  Leo  IX.,  Victor  H.,  Stephaa  IX.,  and  Nicholas  II.,  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  very  quick,  but  iminterrupted  rotation, 
laboured  with  one  concurring  mind  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and 
raised  it  again  &om  the  ruinous  state  into  which  it  had  been  thrown, 
through  dissension  in  Rome  itself,  the  immoral  conduct  practaaed  by 
many  of  the  clersy,  and  the  purchase  of  spiritual  offices  for  money. 
Thus  they  paved  the  way  for  theplans  of  that  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
world,  which  Hildebrand  or  Pope  Grregory  VH.,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  executing.  In  our  subsequent  history  of  this  celebratol 
pope,  we  shall  allude  fiirther  to  this  question.  Here,  however,  we 
must  at  once  say,  for  the  honour  of  mese  Oerman  pontifs,  that  by 
their  effi}rts,  influenced  by  a  noble  and  firm  mind,  and  true  zeal, 
towards  promoting  the  punty  and  dignity  of  the  church,  they  must 
be  classed  as  the  precursors  in  the  reforms  eventually  introduced. 
Leo  IX.  (formerly  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  and  a  rmtion  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.),  was  especially  to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  of  the 
most  elevated  moral  virtue  and  true  nobleness  of  mind.  Ht5i  hu- 
mility was  so  great,  that  after  he  was  elected  pope,  he  left  his 
bishopric  of  Toul  for  Rome  on  foot,  and  with  the  pilgrim's  staff  in 
hand,  he  journeyed  all  the  distance  thus  lowly,  accompanied  by  Hil- 
debrand, then  cnaplain  to  the  deposed  pope,  Ghr^ory  VI.,  in  whom 
Leo  had  already  recognised  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius. 

His  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  church  urged  him  forthwidi 
to  operate  against  the  prevailing  system  of  Simonism,  or  the  pur- 
chasmg  of  spiritual  offices  with  money,  and  the  immoral  life  led  by 
the  clergy.  He  presided  at  three  councils  which  were  convoked  for 
this  purpose,  in  Itome,  Rheims,  and  Mentz;  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  bear,  within  a  year,  the  most  important  reforms.  He 
then  travelled  from  the  one  country  of  Christendom  to  the  other, 
wherever  his  presence  was  most  necessary,  in  order  to  promote  and 
establish  personally  the  purification  of  the  church.  He  died  in  the 
year  1054,  too  soon  for  the  great  work  he  had  in  hand;  but  his 
successors  continued  to  complete  what  he  had  commenced  according 
to  his  grand  plan. 

Meantime,  in  Germany,  Henry  ruled  as  a  wise  and  powerful  sove- 
reign. He  abandoned,  certainly,  to  other  princes,  the  duchies  which 
he  nimself  formerly  possessed,  out  only  to  such  as  were  rulers  of 
very  limited  power,  and  who  received,  it  is  true,  the  name  but  not  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  duke,  as  viz. :  Bavaria  to  Henry  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  and,  after  him,  to  Conrad,  of  the  Palatinate;  Caiinthia 
to  Giielf,  son  of  Guelf,  the  Swabian  count  ;  Swabia  itself  to  Otho, 
Count  Palatine,  on  the  Rhine.    In  Swabia,  the  Ghielfic  house  vraa 
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Terypowerfiil,  and  would  theiefore'willinglyliaye  possessed  the  duchj; 
but  it  was  precisely  for  that  reason,  that  Henij  placed  Count  Graelf 
m  Carinthia,  in  order  that  the  duke  might  not  possess  ^reat  hereditary 
lands  in  the  country.  Thus  he  acted  as  he  pleased  with  the  imperial 
dignities,  whilst  he  £Etyoured  the  inheritance  of  the  smaller  fiefi. 
Upper  Lonraine  passed  through  him  to  Count  Albert,  of  Longwy, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Austrian  house. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry  gaye  a  strildng  proof  of  his 
personal  courage,  for  at  an  interview  which  took  place  between  him 
and  King  Henry  of  France,  near  Mentz,  in  the  year  1056,  a  dispute 
arose  between  them,  and  the  latter  king  chaiged  him  with  a  breach 
of  his  word.  As  it  beseemed,  Henry  repUed  only  by  casting  his 
ganntlet  down  before  the  kin^,  who,  howeyer,  during  the  following 
night,  retired  within  his  fixmtiers.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  Germans  than  this  chiyalrous  bearing  of  their  emperor. 

Henry  now  returned  to  Saxony,  where  his  fiiyourite  seat  Croslar 
lay,  in  me  Haitz,  and  which  he  raised  to  a  considemble  city.  We 
most  not  wonder  that  a  king  of  the  Frankish  race  should  fix  his 
aeatin  Saxony,  considering  that  he  did  so  on  account  ofits  rich  mines, 
which  existed  close  to  this  said  Goslar,  in  the  Hartz.  Mines,  in 
those  times*  were  the  exclusiye  property  of  the  emperor.  In  Groslar, 
Heniy  built  a  fortress^  a  palace,  churches,  and  ramparts  round  the 
town,  and  he  obliged  the  Saxons  of  the  surrounding  countiy  to 
render  excessiye  service.  This  increased  the  ill-will  they  felt  at 
seeing  an  imperial  fortress  thus  suddenly  created  in  their  country; 
and  although  under  so  severe  and  powerful  an  enemy,  they  could 
not  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  it  neyertheless  produced  the 
more  bitter  fruits  for  his  son.  H^iry  died  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1056,  at  Bothfeld,  near  Blankenburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  (whi- 
ther he  had  gone  to  hunt),  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  bein^  only  tnir^« 
seven  years  oiidy  andin  the  midst  of  great  plans  which  ne  formed  &r 
thefatore. 

This  emperor  was  strictly  and  bigotedly  pious,  notwithstanding 
bis  strong  mind  and  sternness  of  will.  He  never  placed  his  crown 
upon  his  head  without  having  previously  confessed,  and  receiyed 
tnm  his  confisssor  permisaon  to  wear  it.  He  likewise  subjected 
Inmsdf  to  the  expiatoiy  penalties  and  punishments  of  the  church, 
and  often  submitted  his  Dody  to  be  scourged  by  his  priests.  Thus 
the  rude  and  barbarous  manners  of  those  tunes  held  in  no  contempt 
corporeal  chastisement— as  practised  among  them  to  curb  the  vio- 
knee  of  pasEion — even  when  inflicted  upon  tiie  body  by  the  suf- 
ferer's own  lash. 

Henry  HI.  may,  nevertheless,  be  named  amongst  those  emperors 
who  have  proyed  the  cultivation  of  their  own  mind,  by  their  loye  for 
theadenoes,  by  their  predilection  in  fayour  of  distingmshed  men,  and 
I7  tbor  promotion  of  intellectual  perfection  generally.  Eyer  since 
he  had  received  the  poem  addressed  to  him  in  Latin  by  Wippo  (the 
hogiapiier  of  his  father),  in  which  he  encouraged  him  to  have  the 
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children  of  the  secular  nobles  educated  in  the  sciences,  he  con- 
tinued to  evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the  erection  of  schools. 
Those  of  Li^ge,  Lobbes,  Gemblours,  Fulda,  Faderbom,  St.  Gallen, 
Keichenau,  &c.,  flourished  especially  under  his  reign;  and  it  was 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  schools  that  Herman  le  Contracte,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  time,  received  his  education.  This 
extraordinanr  philosopher  was,  from  his  childhood,  such  a  cripple, 
that  he  could  only  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  in  a 
portable  chair.  He  wrote  also  with  the  ^eatest  difficulty,  and 
stammered  so  painfully  to  hear,  that  his  pupils  required  a  long  time 
before  they  could  understand  him;  whilst,  however,  he  was  so  ad- 
mired and  sought  after  by  them,  that  they  flocked  to  him  in  multi- 
tudes from  all  parts.  His  chronicles  l)elong  to  the  most  distin- 
guished historical  sources,  including  the  first  division  of  the  11th 
century. 

The  sciences  and  the  arts  under  Henry  III.  progressed  to  an  extent 
by  no  means  unimportant;  and  if  much  became  neslected  under  the 
long  and  turbulent  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  I V .,  still  the  foun- 
dation was  then  laid  for  that  glorious  development  which  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  after-times,  under  the  reign  of  the  Hohenstaiifens. 

The  princes  had  already  recognised  the  succession  of  Henry^s 
son  immediately  on  his  birth.  Unfortunately  for  the  empire, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  young  king  was  only  a  child  six 
years  old. 

His  education  and  the  government  of  the  realm  were  at  first  in 
the  hands  of  his  excellent  mother  Agnes,  who,  however,  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  retain  the  nobles  of  the  empire  in  dependance,  and 
thus  complete  the  father's  work.  She  sought  rather  by  favouring 
some  of  them  to  acquire  support  for  her  government,  and  therefore 

give  Swabia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dominion  of  Bui^rundy,  to 
ount  Rudolphus  of  Rheinfelden,  and  Bavaria  to  Otho  of  Nordheim, 
confirming  the  grant  with  a  dangerous  clause,  viz.,  that  these  dig- 
nities should  remain  hereditary  in  their  houses.  Hemy,  Bishop  of 
Augsburg  possessed  especially  her  confidence,  but  this  speedily  caused 
envy  and  jealousy.  At  the  head  of  the  discontented  stood  the  Arch- 
bishop Hanno  of  Cologne,  an  ambitious  and  prudent,  but  austere 
and  severe  man.  In  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  youmr  king,  and 
thereby  of  the  government,  he  went  at  Easter  in  1062  to  Kaiserwerth 
on  the  Rhine,  where  at  that  moment  the  court  of  the  empress  was  as- 
sembled, and  after  the  dinner  he  persuaded  the  boy  to  go  and  view  a 
particularly  beautiiul  vessel,  recently  built.  He  had  scarcely,  how* 
ever,  got  onboard,  when  the  sailors,  at  a  signal  given  by  thearchbishop, 
loosened  her  moorings,  and  rowed  to  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  which  so 
much  terrified  the  youth,  that  he  suddenly  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
would  certainly  have  heea  drowned  had  not  Count  Eckbert  of  Bruns- 
wick sprang  auer  him  and  saved  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  was 
cheered  up,  and  many  fair  promises  being  held  out  to  him,  he  was  thus 
decoyed  away  and  taken  toCologne.  Hismotherwasmuchalannedand 
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griered,  and  when  she  perceived  that  the  German  princes  had  no 
m^r  confidence  in  her,  she  determined  to  conclude  her  life  in  quiet 
retirement,  and  went  to  Rome. 

Hie  Archbishop  Hanno,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  not  appear  as  if  he 
ivBnted  to  retain  the  highest  power  in  his  own  hands,  made  an  order 
that  the  joung  king  should  awell  by  turns  in  the  different  countries 
of  Germany,  and  that  the  bishop,  in  whose  diocese  he  dwelt,  should 
for  tke  time  being,  have  the  protectorship  and  the  chief  TOvemment 
of  the  kingdom.  His  chief  object,  however,  was  to  get  we  mind  of 
the  prince  under  his  own  control,  but  in  this  he  could  not  succeed. 
His  character  and  manner  were  not  such  as  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
youth,  for  he  was  severe,  haughty,  and  authoritative,  and  as  it  is  re- 
nted of  him,  that  he  even  applied  the  scourge  with  severity  to  his 
&ther,  the  powerful  Henry  tne  Black,  it  may  likewise  be  presumed 
that  he  often  treated  the  vouth  very  roughly.  Among  the  remaining 
Inshops  there  was  one  who  was  a  very  cufierent  man,  as  ambitious  as 
Hanno,  but  subtle  and  flattering,  and  who  gained  the  youth  by  grant- 
ing aU  his  wishes  :tliis  was  the  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen.  This 
ambitioiis  man  wished  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  into 
one  great  ecclesiastical  dominion,  and  to  place  himself  at  its  head  as  a 
fleoond  pope.  In  bust  he  was  already  invested  almost  with  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  a  patriarch  of  the  north;  for  byhis  zealous  efforts  to  pro* 
pagate  Christiamty  there,  many  bishoprics  nad  been  founded  in  the 
olaFonic  countries,  such  as  Ratzeburg  and  Mecklenburg,  as  well  as 
Bsmnl  churches  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  He  hated  the 
temporal  princes,  because  they  stood  m  the  way  of  these  objects  and 
in  Older  to  suppress  tiiem  he  wished  to  raise  the  imperial  power  to 
nnlimited  despotism.  Hanno  of  Cologne  and  his  confederates  stood 
in  the  most  decided  opposition  to  him  in  this  view,  for  they  endea* 
Tomed  to  raise  the  digmty  of  the  princes  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire; 
and  thus  both  parties,  without  any  reserve,  went  passionately  to  ez- 
tiemea.  Whilst  Hanno  was  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time,  Adalbert  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  young 
ptince.  Nothing  worse  could  have  happened  to  the  youth  than  to 
be  salrject  to  the  influence  of  two  such  different  men,  and  to  this 
change  of  treatment  so  entirely  opposite ;  for  after  having  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  severity,  he  was  now  allowed  to  sink  by  too  great 
lenity  and  induls^nce  into  dissipation  and  sensuality. 

Henry  was  distinguished  for  great  mental  as  well  as  physical 
qoalities;  he  was  endowed  with  daring  and  ardent  courage,  quickness 
of  resolve,  and  a  chivalric  mind  which  might  have  been  directed  to 
the  most  noble  objects.  But  now  his  active  and  fiery  nature  became 
transformed  into  a  revengeful  and  furious  disposition,  and  his  elevated 
Bond  degenerated  into  selfish  pride  and  domination.  Besides  which, 
he  loved  sensual  pleasures,  and  thence  became  oflen  idle  and  care- 
kaa  A  good  thought  and  a  praiseworthy,  honourable  action  in  him 
dianged  speedily  to  an  opj>osite  character,  because  throughout  hia 
vhob  life  he  was  wanting  in  a  fixed  leading  principle  wnereon  to 
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.  bM6  his  acdoBS.  That  steadj  calm  repoae  and  modeiatioii,  ever 
inmratable,  and  which  constitate  the  highest  majestj  of  kings,  were 
by  hiTtt  unattainable  and  never  possessed;  and  thus  aie  reflected  in 
his  whole  existence  the  dissimilftr  and  even  ccmtradietorj  sentiments 
and  principles  of  those  br  whom  he  was  edacated. 

It  was  strongly  evinoea  and  verified  as  a  great  truth  in  Henry  lY^ 
ihat  according  to  our  disposition  and  inward  being,  so  is  our  &te. 
If  the  former  be  fixed  ana  firm,  our  life  as  surely  takes  a  fixed  direo* 
tion.  But  Henry's  life  waa  as  imequal  as  his  mind:  the  vaiialionof 
good  fortune  with  misfortune,  elevation  with  abasement,  and  haiigli* 
tiness  with  humiliation — such  were  the  transitions  of  his  life,  even 
unto  the  moment  of  his  death. 

Adalbert  had  transplanted  from  hia  own  soul  to  that  of  his  pupil 
two  feelings  of  the  deepest  averaon — ^the  first  was  directed  against 
all  the  princes  generally,  and  the  second  against  those  of  Saxony, 
and  especially  the  ducal  house  of  Billung,  and  the  whole  Saxon 
people,  with  whom  he  had  previously  had  many  disputes  relative  to 
ids  Archlnshopric  of  Bremen.  He  therefore  impressed  upcm  the 
mind  of  the  young  king,  that  as  the  princes,  but  chiefly  those  of 
Saxony,  were  striving  for  independence,  he  should  reduce  them  by 
times  to  obedience  and  crush  them.  These  principles  embittered  and 
destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the  king's  whole  life,  for  although  the 
ambitious  archbishop,  after  he  had  declared  the  king  to  be  df  age  at 
Worms  in  1065»  was,  by  means  of  the  princes,  removea  item  Henry  in 
the  following  year,  his  ward  never  forgot  his  instructions,  and  when, 
inl069,Adalb^again visited  the  court  of  theyousg monarch, hensed 
all  his  former  influence  to  strengthen  and  confirm  him  in  this  hatred. 

The  Saxons  speedily  perceived  the  king*s  purpose  of  wmki^g  their 
country  immediately  dependent  on  the  crown;  for  he  dwelt  diiefly 
at  Goslar,  and  conunenced  building  in  the  mountains  of  the  Harts 
and  in  Thuringia  a  multitude  of  fortresses,  and  manned  them  with 
^mrisons,  to  enable  them  to  curb  the  natives  more  easily.  The  aamo 
Deano  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Osnaburg)  who,  under  Henry  IIL^  upon 
the  building  of  Goslar  itself  bad  already  forced  the  Saxona  uito  semoey 
now  superintended  these  buildings,  x  he  chief  of  these  fortresses  was 
thatof  HaxtzbuigynearGosIar,  Henry's  favourite  place,  butaneye-eoie 
to  the  Saxons.  Murmurs  passed  around,  and  the  people  complained 
that  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  from  their  ancestors  was  about  to  be 
destroyed.  It  was  also  related,  that  whilst  one  day  surveying  the 
country  around  from  a  mountain  in  Saxony,  the  kmg  exclaimed: 
*^  Saxony  is  indeed  a  beautiful  cotmtry,  but  those  who  inhabit  it  are 
miserable  serfs." 

There  weretwo  other  causes  which  increased  thediscootent.  Henry, 
as  a  childy  had  already  been  betrothed  by  his  fiuher  to  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  the  Margrave  of  Susa,  in  Italy,  and  he  had  afWwaids 
manied  her.  Now,  however,  he  wished  to  be  divorced  from  her,  and 
as  for  this  purpose  he  required  the  assistance  of  the  spiritual  pnnces, 
he  acaoidingly  sought  to  conciliate  before  all  others  the  friendship 
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ofSiflftiedyArchbisliopofMentz.  ButashispassionsalwajiBdroveliim 
blindly  on  to  the  object  he  waa  bo  anxious  to  grasp,  to  likewise  tho 
means  he  now  employed  to  attain  it  were  equally  bad.  He  ooimnanded 
and  forced  the  Thunngians  to  pay  to  the  archbishop  the  tithe  of  their 
goodswhichhehadfonQerlyclaimed,and  they  had  refused.  Thushehad 
now  naade  the  Thuringians  doubly  bis  enemies.   Meantime,  howeTer, 
owing  to  the  opposition  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  be  was  not 
diYoroedfix>m  tne  queen ;  and  subdued,  shortly  afterwards^  by  her  noble 
and  dignified  conduct,  his  heart  once  more  turned  towaros  her,  and 
the  fiiitnfully  contixmed  to  share  with  him  his  good  and  bad  fortune* 
Besides  this,  Henry  treated  the  Saxon  Count,  Otho  of  Nordheim, 
to  whom  his  naotherliad  given  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  so  badly,  tha$ 
ill  the  nobles,  but  chiefly  those  of  Saxony,  were  highly  exasperated. 
This  Duke  Otho  was  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
aiffhtprobably  thereby  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  long,  or  the  latter 
peniaps  turned  the  hatred  he  had  imbibed  from  Adalbert  against  all 
the  nobleSi  nacre  particularly  against  Otho,  upon  whose  arm  the  SaxoxL 
people  chiefly  depended*     And  when  at  this  moment  an  accuser 
appeared,  muned  Egino  (probably  employed  for  that  purpose),  and 
chained  the  duke  with  having  tned  to  persuade  him  to  assassinate 
the  king,  and  Otho  refused  to  do  battle  with  him  because  he  was  not 
oftheaamerank,  and  bore  besides  a  bad  character,  Henry,  by  an 
unjttBl  sentence,  deposed  him  forthwith  from  his  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
and  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  all  his  hereditary  lands  in  Saxony. 
He  ga,ve  his  duchy  of  Bavaria  (in  1070)  to  Guelf  the  Young  (IV.) 
the  acm  of  the  Itauan  Margrave  Azzo,  and  the  founder  of  the  junior 
Guelfic  house,  the  elder  house  having  become  extinct  by  the  death 
of  Duke  Guelf  of  Carinthia  in  1055. 

But  in  Otho  of  Nordheim  he  had  now  aroused  for  his  whole  life 
time  a  most  valiant  and  inveterate  enemy.  He  joined  Count  Magnus 
of  Saxony,  son  of  Duke  Ordulf,  a  noble  youth,  bold  and  valiant  in 
vnu,  and  united  himself  with  him ;  but  pressed  by  the  roydi  forces, 
thej  were  obli^red  to  jrield  themselves  botn  prisoners  to  Henry  before 
th^  had  hanuy  prepared  themselves  for  battle.  After  the  lapse  of 
&  year  Henry  set  Otno  at  liberty,  but  he  retained  Magnus  in  prison 
in  theHartzburg,  because  he  refused  at  his  command  to  renounce  his 
lights  to  his  father's  duchy,  and  although  Odio  nobly  oflered  to 
take  his  friend's  place  in  prison,  he  refused  to  listen  to  him*  Thence 
voae  the  natural  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  take 
poeeeKoon  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  himself,  and  leave  the  young  prince 
to  die  in  captivity. 

Ihese  circumstances  were  the  origin  of  that  deep  and  violent 
comity  between  Henry  and  the  Saxons,  and  which  j)repared  the 
SKJSt  bitter  and  melancholy  reverses  for  the  king,  and  incited  both 
P^es  to  acts  of  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  revenge. 

The  Saxons,  with  Otho  of  Norheim  at  their  head,  concluded  with 
each  other  a  close  alliance.  All  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian  nobles, 
tenpoial  and  spiritual^  belonged  to  it,  and  among  others,  Burkhard, 
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Bishop  of  Halberstadty  who  was  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, and  had  imbib^  from  the  latter  his  hatred  against  the  imperial 
misrule  and  ascendancy.  This  was  still  the  time  when  the  cleigj  them- 
selves went  into  battle  and  frequently  fought  at  the  head  of  their  war- 
like hosts. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  and  whilst  Henry  was  at  Groslar,  in  the  jeu 
1073/a  deputation  from  the  Saxons  came  to  him  and  demand^  of 
him  as  follows:  *'  That  he  should  destroy  his  fortresses  in  theii 
country;  set  Magnus,  the  heir  of  their  Saxon  duchy  free  from  his 
imprisonment;  not  always  remain  in  Saxony;  honour  the  andent 
constitution  of  the  country;  and  in  imperial  affidrs  not  giye  ear  to 
bad  advisers,  but  take  counsel  of  the  states.  If  he  woim  perform 
these  conditions,"  they  added,  ^*  no  nation  in  Grermany  would  be 
foimd  more  faithfril  and  devoted  to  him  than  that  of  the  Saxons." 
Henry,  however^  dismissed  the  deputation  with  contempt  The 
Saxons  accordingly,  now  brought  into  speedy  effect  and  immediate 
execution  the  threatened  consequences,  and  advanced  towards  Goslai 
with  60,000  men.  Henry  fled  with  his  treasures  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Hartzburg,and  as  the  enemyspeedily  followed  him,  hetook  to  flight 
and  sought  refuge  amidst  great  danger  in  the  Hartz  mountains.  He 
was  obbged,  for  three  days,  to  wander  without  food  or  drink,  and 
with  but  few  companions,  under  the  guidance  of  a  yager,  imagining 
in  every  whisper  of  the  wind  passing  along  the  tops  of  the  Sis,  to 
hear  the  steps  of  his  pursuers.  At  last  he  reached  Eschw^,  on  lite 
river  Werra.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  Rhine,  towards  Tiibur, 
and  sent  messengers  throughout  the  whole  empire,  sunmioning  all  to 
arms  against  the  oaxons.  Jmit  the  Saxons  wisely  profited  by  the  inter- 
val, destroyed  fortress  after  fortress,  and  took  possession  oi  the  strong 
castle  of  Limeburs  with  its  whole  garrison ;  and  which  lucky  circum- 
stance they  tookaovantageof  to  free  their  duke,  Magnus,  for  they  now 
demanded  his  freedom  of  the  emperor  under  the  toreat,  that,  if  not 
granted,  they  would  hang  up  the  whole  garrison  of  Lunebur;^  as  rob- 
bers. Henry  was  obliged  therefore,  however  imwillingly ,  to  yield  and 


set  Magnus  at  liberty,  together  with  seven^  other  nobles  and  knights. 
The  monai^ch's  humiliation,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for  he  was 
now  likewise  deserted  by  the  princes  of  Southern  Germany,  and 
even  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  whose  account  he  had  made  so 
many  enemies,  left  him.  A  circumstance  also  occurred  at  this  mo- 
ment which  formed  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  Egino  and  Otho  of 
Nordheim,  only  that  here  the  king  was  made  out  to  be  the  assassin. 
B^ginger,  a  knight  and  former  favourite  of  Henry,  came  now  for- 
ward and  made  public  that  *'  the  king  had  employed  him  to  murder 
the  Dukes  Rudolphus  of  Swabia  and  Berthola  of  Carinthia."  This 
statement  might  possibly  have  been  a  mere  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  nrejudice  public  opinion  against  Henry,  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  himself  previously  emploj^ed  against  Otho  of  Nordheim. 
But  it  was  equally  successful,  for  it  was  even  proposed  to  elect  a 
new  king,  and  the  ungrateful  Archbishop  Si^Bned  convoked  the 
princes  for  that  purpose  to  holda  diet  at  Mentz. 
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In  this  emeigencj,  when  all  his  friends  had  deserted  him,  the  citi- 
zens  of  Worms  Sone  remained  faithful  to  the  king.  They  opened  their 
gates  to  him  against  the  will  of  their  archbishop,  offered  him  men 
and  arms,  and  by  their  generous  attachment  and  fidelity  again  re- 
stored his  despondoit  mind,  and  as  &r  as  their  means  admitted  they 
wholly  supported  him,  no  one  else  attempting  to  assist  him.  At  this 
penod,  certain  cities  in  Grermany  already  began  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  imperial  diets,  and  they  be<^e  the  chief  support  of  imperial 
authority  against  the  princes;  thence  we  see  how  much,  by  industry 
ttd  activity,  they  must  have  increased  since  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  But 
the  faithful  people  of  Worms  could  not  defend  him  against  the 
aitire  power  of  all  the  accumulated  evils  which  now  hung  over  his 
head.  He  was  obliged,  in  order  not  to  lose  his  crown,  to  make  hard 
tons  of  peace  with  the  Saxons  in  1074,  and  to  deliver  up  to  them 
all  his  fortresses,  even  his  beloved  Hartzburg.  After  contemplating 
U  with  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  last  time,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wens  he  rode  to  Goslar,  he  once  more,  and  even  most  earnestly 
entreated  them  to  grant  its  preservation,  but  the  proud  fortress  was 
doomed  to  fall,  and  in  its  destruction  hatred  raged  so  furioudy ,  that 
TO  embittered  populace,  without  even  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
me  princes,  plundered  and  burnt  both  its  church  and  altar,  tore  open 
"eunperial  tombs,  and  desecrated  the  remains  of  Henry's  brother 
uu  infant  son. 

But  the  Saxons  very  soon  experienced  that  the  most  dangerous 
^emy  to  good  fortune  is  the  arrogance  of  our  own  heart;  and  one  of 
those  angular  changes  of  fortune  which  distinguished  Henry's  en- 
tae  leicn  now  suddenly  displayed  itself  He  had  well  learnt  by  this 
toe,  that  men  must  be  differently  treated  to  the  fashion  Adalbert  had 
taught  him,  and  that  in  order  to  conquer  a  people,  something  more 
^Mcessaiy  than  building  isolated  fortresses  in  their  country.  Ac- 
wrfingly  he  now  began  to  address  the  German  princes  in  a  very 
oppofflte  planner  to  what  he  had  hitherto  done;  he  sought  to  gain 
them  individuaDy,  especially  as  their  assemblies  were  in  general  pre- 
jndiaally  opposed  to  him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed  a  differ- 
oit  but  more  suitably-adapted  means  with  each  of  them  separately, 
lo  all  of  them  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  shameM  and  revolting 
J^stniction  of  Hartzburg,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  voice  became  more 
^oorable  towards  him,  he  issued  a  general  summons  against  the 
oaxons.  This  time  obedience  immediately  followed,  and  a  strong 
*^y  was  speedily  collected  both  of  knights  and  vassals,  from  afl 
I*rt8  of  the  kingdom,  even  from  Bohemia  and  Lorraine,  an  army 
*ch  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  whilst  the  Saxons 
tho  had  only  hastily  assembled  a  few  troops,  and  by  the  artifices 
«the king  had  become  disunited  among  themsdves,  were  severely 
wen,  in  1075,  near  Hohenburg,  not  far  from  Langensalza,  on  the 
nver  Unstrut*    Henry  pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Magdeburg  and 

^betStadt.  and  desolated  their  coimtrv  with  fire  anr)  sword.      Hin 
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vengeance  was  terrific,  like  all  his  nngoyemable  passions.  But  in  the 
following  year,  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  suffer  the  poor  people 
to  be  entirely  destroyed,  stepped  between  as  mediators.  Henry  granted 
the  Saxons  a  peace  after  their  nobles  had  humbly  knelt  to  him  before 
all  the  army ;  out  instead  of  effecting  a  complete  reconciliation  by  a 
full  pardon,  he,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  gave  through  his  am- 
bassadors, retained  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles  as  prisoners,  and  made 
over  their  fiefs  to  his  vassals.  Hie  most  dangerous  of  all  their 
princes,  however,  Otho  of  Nordheim,  he  allowed  to  return  to  his 
estates,  and  even  appointed  him  administrator  over  Saxony.  He 
caused  all  the  destroyed  fortresses,  including  Hartzburg,  to  be  rebuilt, 
erected  additional  ones,  and  had  them  gamsoned  by  his  own  troops, 
who,  as  before,  oppressed  the  land  by  arrogance  and  extortion;  thus 
the  seeds  of  future  revolt  were  again  planted  in  this  quarter,  whilst 
from  an  opposite  direction  an  enemy  presented  himself,  far  more 
powerful,  and  who  fought  against  him  with  very  different  weapons 
to  those  of  the  Saxons. 

Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VH.)  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter 
at  Saone,  an  Italian  city.  He  entered  the  clerical  state,  and  as  he 
possessed  extraordinary  mental  powers  he  was  taken  by  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  from  the  monastery  of  Cluciiy  to 
Borne,  and  there  made  sub-deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and  wier- 
wards  chancellor;  henceforward  he  alone  directed  the  government  of 
the  popes,  and  became  the  soul  of  the  pontifical  court.  His  object  wss 
to  raise  the  pope  above  all  the  princes  and  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
this  aim  he  pursued  during  his  whole  life  with  so  much  prudence, 
constancy,  power,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  he  must  be  placed 
among  tne  most  extraordinary  men  in  the  history  of  his  times.  When 
he  first  appeared  great  misuses  had  crept  in  among  the  higher  and  lower 
clergy;  the  majority  purchased  their  holy  offices  with  gold,  whereby 
unworthy  men  could  attain  to  high  and  important  places.  Inuno- 
rality,  dissipation,  and  vices  of  every  kind  were  not  rare  among 
them,  and  as  they  were  the  slaves  of  their  own  sins,  so  also  by  their 
love  for  temporal  possessions  they  attached  themselves  to  temporal 
princes,  who  rewarded  them  with  their  possessions.  Hildebrand 
therefore  resolved,  inspired  as  he  was  for  the  freedom  of  the  churdi 
and  the  morality  of  the  clerical  order,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
these  evils. 

His  first  endeavours  were  very  justly  directed  against  the  purchade 
of  spiritual  offices  with  gold,  which  was  called  the  crime  of  simony  (in 
reference  to  the  history  of  Simon  the  magician,  related  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  viii.,  1 8-24)  and  was  considered  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  shown  with  what  moral  power  and  superiority  of  mind 
he  knew  how  to  influence  men,  in  the  example  of  an  archbishop  of 
France,  who  was  charged  with  this  crime,  but  had  cunninj " 
over  the  informers  by  gold.  Hildebrand,  so  sap  the  orij^ 
ment,  sat  as  representative  of  the  pope  in  judgment  upon  the  afi&ir. 
The  archbishop  then  stepped  boldly  into  the  assembly  and  said> 
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**  Where  are  they  who  charge  me?  Let  him  step  forth  who  will  con- 
demn me  T'  The  bribed  complainants  were  silent.  Hildebrand  ihe& 
tamed  himself  to  him  and  said:  ^'  Dost  thou  beliere  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  Father  and  Son  are  one  Being?"  To  which  the  other 
replied:  "  I  believe  it."  He  now  commanded  him  to  repeat:  **  Ho- 
nour the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  whilst  the  arch- 
bishop was  pronoimcing  the  words,  he  looked  at  him  with  such  a 
piercbg,  penetrating  glance,  that  the  conscience  of  the  convicted 
d^gyman  was  so  sUnck  with  his  guilt,  that  he  was  unable  to  add 
*'  The  Holy  Ghost,"  although  he  several  times  tried  it.  This  was 
considered  a  divine  judgment.  The  archbishop  fell  at  his  judge's 
feet,  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  confessed  himself  unworthy  to 
hold  the  priestly  office;  after  which  confession  he  was  aiablea  to 
repeat  those  words  with  a  distinct  voice.  This  circumstance  worked 
eo  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  twenty-seven  other 
cksrchmen  and  several  bishops,  as  yet  unaccused,  laid  down  their 
offices,  because  they  had  acquired  th^n  with  gold. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  chigy  should  now  be  made  entirely 
fiee  from  the  temporal  power^  it  became  essential  that  the  head  of 
the  church  should  no  longer  be  named  by  the  emperor,  but  be  ap» 
pointed  by  a  free  election.  This  had  been  differently  settled  at  the 
tune  that  Henry  IH.  caused  the  promise  to  be  made  to  him,  that  the 
Bomans  should  acknowledge  no  pope  without  the  imperial  sanction, 
and  under  this  emperor  Hildebrand  probably  would  not  have  carried 
ioB  object  But  he  now  took  advantage  of  the  moment  while  the 
&ew  emperor  was  still  a  child,  and  succeeded  in  the  year  1059,  under 
Pope  Nicholas  H.,  in  having  a  law  made,  that  every  pope  should  be 
chosen  by  the  cardinab,  but  with  the  clause  that  the  sanction  or 
confirauttion  of  the  emperor  should  be  added,  as  it  was  only  in  sub* 
sequent  times  that  endeavours  were  made  even  to  abolish  this  decree^ 
snd  to  put  a  false  construction  upon  the  law  of  Pope  Nicholas. 

When  Hildebrand  as  chancellor  had,  by  this  and  other  regula- 
tions, prepared  every  thing  for  his  great  object,  he  was  himself 
dected  pope  in  the  year  1073,  and  caued  himself  Gregory  VH.,  in 
order  thus  to  declare  the  deposition  of  Gregory  VI.  by  Henry  IH. 
M  invalid.  The  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  now  ruled  the  empire 
lumself,  sent  his  faithful  adherent,  Count  Eberhard,  to  Rome,  to  de« 
Jnand  of  the  Romans  why  they  had  dared  without  the  imperial 
peimission  to  elect  a  pope.  Gregory,  who  did  not  wish  at  this  mo- 
ment to  commence  the  dispute  with  the  emperor,  excused  himself  by 
the  plea  that  the  people  had  forced  him  to  receive  the  papal  dignity, 
but  that  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  ordained  before  he  had 
'^ved  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  German  princes. 
With  this  excuse  Henry  was  contented,  and  the  pope  was  confirmed. 
Henry  thus  showed,  that  in  the  blindness  of  his  fury  against  the 
Saxons,  he  had  not  at  all  perceived  that  all  this  lime  the  degradation 
of  &U  temporal  dominion,  and  the  elevation  of  a  spiritual  empire,  was 
now  being  gradually  prepared  in  Rome. 
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Greffoiy  now  stepped  forth  with  new  and  very  severe  laws  against 
mmony,  ^d  again^  the  marriage  of  priests.     He  desired,  Uke  the 
earlier  popes  and  fathers,  that  the  priests  of  the  church  should  conse- 
crate themselves  wholly  to  the  divine  service,  restrain  themselves  from 
all  sensuality,  and  not  even  chain  themselves  to  the  love  of  the  earth's 
possessions  by  the  marriage  tie.     It  is  true  that  in  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  this  prohibition  found  at  first  great  oppo- 
rition  among  the  clergy,  for  many  of  them,  particularly  among  the 
lower  clergy,  were  already  married,  but  Grregory^  found  m  the  people 
themselves  the  support  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  law.     The 
populace,  excited  against  the  married  priests,  forced  them,  partly- 
through  the  severest  misusage,  to  separate  themselves  fix>m  their 
wives,  but  it  lasted  a  full  century  before  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  fully  established.  The  attainment  of  this  object  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Gregory  for  the  completion  of  his  extensive  plans; 
for  if  the  clergy  throughout  all  Ghnstian  countries  were  no  longer 
bound  by  their  domestic  cares  and  anxiety  for  their  children,  and 
were  made  independent  of  the  temporal  loras,  the  pope  would  thereby 
gain  so  many  thousand  more  ssealous  servants,  who  would  listen  only 
to  his  command,  and  contribute  to  fix  firmly  the  dominion  of  the 
church  over  all  temporal  power.    But  in  order  to  possess  such  ser- 
vants they  must  be  rendered  stilljmore  independent,  and  not  receive, 
even  in  any  shape,  their  temporal  possessions  from  the  hands  of 
princes  as  a  fief;  for  the  same  as  the  lay  vassals  received  a  banner  as 
a  mark  of  their  services,  so  also  the  grand  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
received  from  the  princes  as  a  similar  sign,  a  ring  and  a  shepherd's 
crook,  which  thus  formed  the  investiture.    Gregory,  therefore,  pro- 
hibited the  clerey  from  receiving  this  said  symbol  of  investiture  £rom 
the  hands  of  the  nobles;  and  he  insisted  that  for  their  elevation 
they  were  to  be  beholden  to  the  papal  chair  alone,  and  only  to  the 
pope  were  they  to  swear  the  oath  of  obedience.     According  to  this 
prmdple,  the  pontiff  necessarily  became  sovereign  lord  of  one-third 
of  all  the  property  in  the  Catholic  countries. 

Such  then  is  the  commencement  of  the  long  and  violent  dispute  of 
investiture,  and  especially  of  the  contest  between  the  emperor  and 
the  pope,  the  state  and  the  church,  and  which  by  decrees  weakened 
and  destroyed  both.  We  have  already  noticed  previousljr  that  the 
peaceful  co-operation  of  both  the  papal  and  imperial  dimiity  might 
nave  formed  a  soUd  basis  for  the  happiness  of  tne  people;  but  now 
the  epoch  commenced  when  both  these  powers  strove  singly  to  rise 
more  elevated  than  the  other.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pope 
wished  to  reign  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also  in  temporal  afiairs  over 
all  princes  and  kings,  and  was  anxious  to  take  away  as  well  as  to 
provide  crowns,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  would  not  admit 
m  just  and  reasonable  cases  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  insisted 
he  could  rule  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  even  over  invisible  and 
spiritual  a&irs  and  the  conscience  of  man.  Thus  the  two  powers 
which  in  concord  together  might  have  made  the  world  happy,  de- 
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ftroyed  each  other,  and  after  a  contest  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
a^  unutterable  confusion  and  dissension  in  Germany  and  Italji 
the  imperial  dignity  lost  its  ancient  splendour  and  its  intrinsic  power, 
whilst  the  head  of  the  church  became  externally  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  power.  In  this  schism  great  men  stood  opposed  to  each 
other,  who  might  have  exercised  their  energy  and  powers  much  more 
beneficially  for  society;  but  this  very  contest  necessarily  entered  into 
the  great  plan  of  the  lustory  of  the  world,  and  it  prepared  those  de- 
velopments which  otherwise  would  not  have  followed. 

Pope  Grrc^ory  continued  to  advance  still  further  in  his  principles. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  separated  the  church  with  all  its  endow- 
ments wholly  from  temporal  dominion,  he  also  now  solemnly  declared 
that  em[>erors,  kings,  and  princes,  toother  with  all  their  power, 
were  subject  to  the  pope.  These  principles  are  especially  caressed 
hi  his  own  letters:  "Theworld,"hesaysinoneofthem,  **isguidedby 
two  lights :  by  the  sun,  the  larger,  and  the  moon,  the  lesser  light.  Thus 
the  apostolic  power  represents  the  sun,  and  the  royal  power  the  moon; 
for  as  the  latter  has  its  li^ht  from  the  former,  so  only  do  emperors, 
Hngs,  and  princes,  receive  their  authority  through  the  pope,  be- 
cause he  receives  his  authority  through  God.  Therefore,  the  power 
of  the  Roman  chair  is  greater  than  the  power  of  the  throne,  and  the 
Ung  is  accordingly  subject  to  the  pope,  and  bound  in  obedience  to 
him.  If  the  apostles  in  heaven  can  bind  and  loosen,  so  may  they 
^  upon  earth  give  and  take,  according  to  merit,  empires,  kingdoms, 
prinapalities,  duchies,  and  every  other  kind  of  possession.  And  if 
they  be  appointed  as  sovereign  judges  over  spiritual,  they  must  like- 
^nse  be  so,  and  far  more  in  proportion  over  temporal  afrairs,  and  if, 
finally,  they  have  the  right  to  command  ansels  who  are  most  assur- 
^7  placed,  above  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  how  much  more  may  * 
they  not  give  judgment  over  the  poor  slaves  of  those  angels.  B^ 
sides,  the  pope  is  the  successor  ot  the  apostles,  and  their  represen- 
tative upon  tne  chair  of  St.  Peter;  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
consequently  placed  over  aU." 

These  principles  Gh^ory  resolved  to  exercise  generally,  and  first  of 
all  upon  the  emperor  himself,  as  the  head  of  the  kings  and  princes,  in 
order  thereby  to  prove  his  power  before  the  whole  world.  At  the  same 
tune,  Henry,  livm^  as  he  did  in  continual  dissension  with  his  sub- 
jects, had  less  real  power  than  any  other  king,  whilst  his  name 
l^ing  greater,  the  victory  over  him  must  consequently  become 
more  glorious,  and  from  the  passionate  character  of  this  prince  in 
d  his  proceedings,  the  pope  soon  found  it  easy  to  fiimish  a  pretext. 
C(»Dplaint8  against  the  emperor  came  to  Rome  from  every  (quarter, 
whilst  the  Saxons,  likewise,  bitterly  complained  because  he  still  kept 
Dttny  of  their  princes  prisoners.  Gregory  accordingly  caused  it  to 
ue  Signified  to  the  emperor,  ''  That  at  the  ensuing  &st  he  must  ap- 
P^  before  the  synod  at  Rome,  to  answer  for  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
cnaige;  otherwise,  it  was  now  made  known  to  him,  that  he  would  be 
^wt  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  the  apostolic  ban." 
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Henry  was  more  indignant  tlian  terrified  at  these  words,  for  die 
SnTisible  power  of  the  papal  ban  of  excommunication  had  hitherto 
been  little  proved.  He  assembled  the  German  bishops  at  Worms, 
in  the  year  1076,  and  there  with  equal  precipitation  and  impatience  he 
caused  to  be  pronounced  at  once  against  the  pope  the  same  sentence 
cf  deposition  with  which  the  latter  had  threatened  him.  He  then 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  the  following  contents: 

•*  Henry,  king,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  sacied  ordination  of  God, 
to  Hildebrand — ^not  the  pope,  but  the  false  monk: 

*^  l!liis  greeting  hast  thou  merited  by  the  confusion  thou  hast  spread 
tlnou^hout  all  classesof  the  church.  Thou  hast  trampled  under  thy  feet 
Ae  mmisters  of  the  holy  church,  as  slaves  who  know  not  what  their 
lord  does;  and  by  that  desecration  hast  thou  won  fiivour  from  the  lips 
of  the  common  herd  of  people.  We  have  lon^  suffered  this  because 
W6  were  desirous  to  maintam  the  honour  of  tne  Roman  chair.  Bat 
tbou  h»9t  mistaken  our  forbearance  for  fear,  and  hast  become  embold- 
ened to  raise  thyself  above  the  royal  power,  bestowed  upon  us  by  God 
kimself,  and  threatened  to  take  it  from  us,  as  if  we  had  received 
our  dominion  from  thee.  Thou  hast  raised  thyself  upon  the  steps 
which  are  called  cunning  and  deception,  and  which  are  accursed.  Thoa 
hast  gained  favour  by  gold,  won  power  by  favour,  and  by  that  powa 
tixou  hast  gained  the  chair  of  peace,  from  whence  thou  liast  banished 
peace  itself  by  arming  the  inferior  against  the  superior.  St.  Peter, 
the  true  pope  himself,  says:  ^Fear  God  and  honour  the  king!' 
but  as  thou  dost  not  fear  God,  thou  dost  not  honour  me,  his  envoy. 
Descend,  therefore,  thou  that  liest  under  a  curse  of  excommunica- 
tion by  our  and  all  bishops'  judgment,  descend !  Quit  the  apostolic 
seat  thou  hast  usurped  I  And  t&n  shall  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  be  as- 
cended by  one  who  does  not  conceal,  under  the  divine  word,  his  arro- 
gance. I,  Henry,  by  God's  grace,  king,  and  all  our  bishops,  say  to 
thee,  *  descend,  descend ! '  '* 

Upon  this  the  pope  held  a  council  also,  and  not  only  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  but  he  deposed 
him  in  the  following  words:  "  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God, 
I  forbid  to  King  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  who,  with 
haughtiness  unheard  of,  has  arisen  against  the  church,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  German  and  Italian  empire,  and  absolve  all  Christians 
fiom  the  oath  which  they  have  made  or  will  make  to  him,  and  for- 
bid that  any  one  serve  him  as  king.  And  occupying  ^y  office, 
holy  Peter,  I  bind  him  with  the  bands  of  a  curse,  that  all  nations 
may  learn  that  thou  art  the  rock  whereon  the  Son  of  Gk)d  founded 
his  church." 

When,  at  the  Easter  festival  of  the  year  1016,  Henry  received, 
at  Utrecht,  the  news  of  his  excommunication,  he  immediately 
pronounced,  on  his  part,  throufi:h  the  violent  bishop,  WilKam  of 
Utrecht,  an  anathema  against  Gregory;  and  the  bishops  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  enemies  of  the  pope,  renewed  this  anathema  in  a  coon- 
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cH  assembled  at  Pavia,  tmder  thepresideiicj  of  Wibert,  Archlnshop 
of  Ravenna. 

The  impreasion  made  bj  these  miheaad  of  etesktu  Iras  varied,  ad- 
cordmg  to  the  disposition  and  feelings  of  the  people.  The  Saxone 
rqjoioed,  for  their  cause  was  now  the  cause  of  the  chuich,  and  hence- 
forwaTd  their  usual  shout  of  war  was  "  Holy  Peter  1 "  whilst,  through- 
out the  empire  generally  there  was  a  division  of  parties;  evetywherethe 
cry  was,  "the  pope  for  ever!  "or,**  the  emperor  for  ever  I"  This  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  bitter  contention,  and  hatred  reigned  throughont  the 
whole  coontiy.  Had  the  king  been  a  good,  irreproachable  man,  po^ 
sessing  the  greatness  of  soul  which  can  bind  and  rule  ihe  hearts,  the 
power  of  the  mere  word  would  not  have  overcome  him,  for  it  was  only 
£rom  public  opinion  that  this  word  received  its  force.  But  he  had 
BOW  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  and  his  arrogance  after  conquering 
the  Saxons  had  served  to  increase  their  number.  Besides  the  Faxons, 
hu  conduct  had  likewise  made  Rudolphus,  Duke  of  Swabia,  ex- 
tremely hostile  towards  him,  whilst  the  pope's  legates  exercised  all 
their  mfluence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thence  it  happened 
tiuit  the  majority  of  (xerman  princes  assembled  together  at  Tribur, 
<m  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henry  hastened  to 
Oppenheim,  in  the  vicinily,  and  at  len^,  after  msaij  entreaticB 
and  vows  of  reform,  he  obtained  from  wem  an  extension  of  one 
year's  delay;  and  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  pope 
should  be  requested  to  come  to  Au^burg,  and  himself  closely  inves- 
t^ate  the  amir;  but  if  Henry,  at  we  end  of  the  Tear,  was  not  freed 
mm  excommunication,  thdy  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  a 
fieah  election. 

^  In  this  desperate  state  Henry  formed  quite  an  unexpected  resohi«- 
tion.  In  the  anxiety  he  experienced  lest,  in  the  diet  at  Augsburg, 
where  his  enemies  constttnted  the  majority  of  the  members,  nothing 
fiiTourable  towards  him  should  be  determined  upcm,  he  set  off  him^ 
self,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  no  means,  and  was  obli^d  almost 
to  beg  for  his  support  (whilst  likewise  the  princes  still  occupied  the  passes 
botweai  ItalyandGermany),  and  resolvedto  crossthe  Alps,  accompanied 
only  by  his  consort  and  one  faithful  companion.  He  ipassed  through 
Savoy,  where  he  was  furnished  by  his  mother-in-law,  tne  Margravine 
of  Stsa,  with  a  few  more  attend^^ts,  and  as  it  was  winter,  and  indeed 
80  Kvere  a  winter  that  the  Rhine,  from  Martinmas  until  the  first  of 
April,  was  completely  frozen,  the  journey  over  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  was,  consequently,  attended  with  immeasur- 
able di£Scu}ties  and  danger,  and  the  empress,  wrapped  up  in  an  ox- 
hide, was  obliged  to  be  £dden  down  the  precipitous  paths  of  Mount 
Cenis  by  the  guides  of  the  country,  hired  for  the  purpose.  He  arrived 
it  last  m  Italy,  and  his  presence,  to  his  astonishment,  was  hailed 
wiA  joy;  for  the  report  had  already  spread  *'  that  the  emperor  was 
^^ining  to  humiliate  die  haughty  pope  by  the  power  of  the  sword.** 
h  tipper  Italy  a  strong  hatred  had  long  been  cherished  against  Gre- 
fffj;  the  temp<Hiil  hods  were  indignant  at  his  recent  regulations, 
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and  among  the  clergy  there  were  many  whom  his  laws  agunst  amony 
and  the  marriage  of  prieste  had  made  his  enemies.  Besides,  man; 
Italians,  even  me  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna,  had  shared 
in  the  sentence  of  axcommmiication.  Had  Henry,  therefore,  not 
been  too  much  dejected  and  disheartened  by  what  he  had  ezpeii- 
enced  in  Germany,  he  might  speedily  have  acquired  a  numerous  train 
of  adherents  in  Italy,  to  offer  opposition  to  his  mighty  enemy,  but  lie 
now  had  conciliation  alone  in  view;  the  pope  too,  was  at  this  moment 
on  his  journey  to  Grermany ,  to  meet  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  there 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  king.  Upon  hearing,  however,  of  Henry's 
sudden  arrival  in  Italy,  and  not  Knowing  as  yet  whether  he  waste  ex- 
pect good  or  bad  from  him,  he  deviated  from  his  direct  route,  and 
proceeded  to  the  strong  castle  of  Ganossa,  there  to  gain  an  asylum 
with  the  Countess  Matdda,  the  daughter  knd  heiress  of  the  rich 
Margrave  Boniface,  of  Tuscany,  and  who  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
papal  chair;  having  even,  at  this  moment,  privately  made  over  to  it 
all  her  inheritance. 

Matilda  was  the  most  powerful  and  influential  princess  in  Italy, 
and  reigned  as  queen  throughout  Tuscany  and  Lomoardy ,  whilst  she 
was  likewise  equally  distinguished  for  her  mental  attainments  and 
firmness  of  spirit,  as  well  as  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  She  contested 
with  all  her  power,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  for  the  elevaton 
of  the  pontifical  chidr,  having  embracedthisi^  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  natural  character,  ana  to  which  she  was  still  more  influenced 
by  the  new  severe  regulations  adopted  by  Gregory  VH.,  whidi  so 
perfectly  agxeed  withJher  own  austere  and  rigidnnnciples  of  virtue. 
ohe  was  married  to  Gozelo,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorrame,  but  they 
lived  separated  from  each  oiher,  owing  to  their  opinions  being  so 
completely  different;  for  whilst  in  Italy,  where  she  ruled  over  the 
eoctensive  j>osse8sion8  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  herself  was  bualy 
occupied  in  the  support  of  Giegoiy,  her  husband  was  doing  all  he 
coula  in  aid  of  the  emperor. 

Henry  now  turned  himself  therefore  to  tiie  Princess  Matilda,  in 
order  to  get  her  to  speak  to  the  pope  in  his  favour.  The  latter,  at 
first,  would  by  no  means  hear  of  a  reconciliation,  but  referred  all  to 
ihe  decision  of  the  diet;  at  last,  however,  upon  much  entreaty,  he 
yielded  permission  that  Henry,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  covered 
with  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  with  naked  feet,  might  be  received  in  the 
castie.  As  the  emperor  advanced  within  the  outer  gate  it  was  im- 
mediately closed,  so  that  his  escort  was  obliged  to  remain  outside  the 
fortress,  and  he  himself  was  now  alone  in  the  outer  court,  where, 
in  January,  1077,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  and  rigorous  winter,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  three  whole  days  barefooted  and  shivering 
with  the  cold.  All  in  the  castie  were  moved.  Gregoiy  himself 
writes  in  a  letter,  '^  That  every  one  present  had  severely  censured  him, 
and  said  tiiat  his  conduct  more  resembled  tyrannical  ferocity  than  a{>08- 
tolic  severity."  The  Countess  Matilda,  whalst  vainly  pleading  for  him, 
was  affected  even  to  burning  tears  of  pity  and  grief,  and  Heniy,  in  his 
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distress,  at  length  only  prayed  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  to  so 
out  again.  On  the  fourth  of  these  dreadful  days,  the  pope  eyentuauy 
admitted  him  before  him  and  absolved  him  m>m  excommunication; 
but  Heniy  was  still  forced  to  subscribe  to  the  most  severe  conditions. 
He  was  obliged  to  promise  to  present  himself  at  the  day  and  place 
the  pope  should  appoint,  in  oraer  to  hear  whether  he  might  remain 
king  or  not,  and,  meanwhile,  he  was  to  abstain  from  all  exercise  of 
the  royal  attributes  and  monarchal  power. 

With  shame  and  anger  in  his  heart,  Henry  now  withdrew,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Italians  and  his  old  friends  still  under  excommunication 
peiceived  the  disposition  he  now  evinced  towards  the  pope,  they  as- 
aembled  around  mm,  and  he  remained  during  the  winter  in  Italy. 

His  penetrating  eye  now  perceived,  during  this  his  first  visit  to 
Italy,  that  the  power  of  the  pope  was  nowhere  so  weak  as  just  in 
that  very  country  of  dissension  and  venal  egotism,  and  that  who- 
erer  only  understood  the  art  of  creating  adherents  by  money,  pro- 
niaes,  and  cunning,  would  very  soon  succeed  in  collecting  together 
a  considerable  party  to  aid  him  against  the  court  of  Rome.  dOxe  il- 
hisoiy  awe  he  nad  hitherto  felt  for  the  papal  power  now  vanished; 
his  fonner  courage  revived,  and  from  this  moment  he  commenced 
with  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  pen,a  war  which  he  sustained,  durinf 
thirty  years,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determination,  and  in  whim 
he  Teiy  oft^  experienced  the  most  decisive  success. 

The  German  princes,  however,  were  stall  his  enemies,  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  his  absoice,  held  a  diet  at  Forsheim  in  March, 
1077,  and  elected  Rudolphus  Duke  of  Swabia  as  rival  emperor.  Cter- 
nutny  became  now  again  divided  by  violent  dissension;  for  Henry 
also  commanded  a  strong  party,  chidJy  among  the  cities  and  those  of 
thedeigy,  who  were  discontented  with  Grregory's  church  laws.  He 
i^etomed  now  to  Glermany;  war  commenced,  and  for  three  years 
devastated  many  of  the  most  beautifol  countries  of  Glermany. 
Budolphus  was  obliged  to  retire  firom  Swabia,  and  marched  to 
Saxcmy,  the  Saxon  people  and  the  valiant  Otho  of  Nordheim  being 
htt  irarm  supporters.  Henry  ffave  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  together 
with  his  daughter,  Agnes,  to  me  bold  and  ambitious  Count  Fre- 
deric of  Buren,  who  now  removed  his  seat  firom  the  village  of 
Baren,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Staufen,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  pin- 
nade  of  that  mountain,  where  he  built  the  Castle  Hohenstaufen. 
Iliiis  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  this  house,  al- 
^^KMigh,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  cause  of  enmity  between  the 
Hohenstaufens  and  the  oiher  noble  houses  in  the  vicinity,  who 
e&vied  the  good  fortune  of  this  new  race,  and  thought  they  had 
much  greater  right  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  The  Hohenstaufens, 
Wever,  remained  henceforward  faithful  firiends  to  the  Salic-Im- 
perial house. 

Gregory  acted  with  duplicity  in  this  war  between  the  two  empe- 
'on;  and  it  appeared  as  it  he  rejoiced  in  tiie  destruction  of  Grermany, 
>niinthe  enervation  of  the  temporal  power  by  its  own  ^cts^  v>v 
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instead  of  fupportin^;  the  Saxons  aad  their  long,  Rudolphus,  with'sll 
ti^  power  of  his  autncmtjr,  in  order  that  they  might  speedily  f^  ^ 
yioUiKjj  he  rfioogmsed  neither  of  the  ^nperors,  but  only  coxLtmued  to 
promifle  them  that  he  would  come  to  Germany  and  l>e  hifliself  the 
judge  between  them.  *^  Nothing,  howeyer,  took  place,"  Bays  Biuno, 
the  niatorian  of  this  war,  '^  except  that  the  pope's  legates  anived 
and  waited  on  both  parties  in  each  camp,  primusing  at  one  moioeDt 
to  the  Saxons,  and  m  the  next  to  Henry,  the  &.vour  of  the  pope; 
irfiilst  at  the  same  time  they  conveyed  away  from  both  armies  as 
much  gold  aa  they  could  obtain — ^according  to  Roman  custcHn.'* 
The  Saxons  complained  severely  of  this  equivocal  conduct  of  the 
pope,  and  they  wrote  to  him  amongst  the  rest  as  follows:  '^  All  oui 
misfortunes  would  never  have  arisen,  or  at  least  have  been  but  tiivlal, 
if  upon  having  oommenoedyour  joumey.you  hud  turned  neiAer  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Through  obedience  to  our  shepherd  W8 
are  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf,  and  if  we  are  abandoned 
now  by  that  sh^herdy  we  shall  be  more  unfortunate  and  miserable 
than  au  other  people."  This  bold  and  reproachful  address,  however, 
did  not  please  the  pope;  he  returned  no  replv  to  it,  nor  did  it 

Sroduce  moie  detennmadon  in  his  conduct  than  the  subsequent 
esperate  battle  fought  between  the  two  armies  at  Melrichstadt,  in 
Thuringia,  in  the  year  1078 ;  and  it  was  only  after  Rudolphus  bad 
gained  superior  advantage  in  a  second  battle  near  Miihlhausen  in 
1080,  that  he  declaied  for  him^  and  even  sent  him  the  crown,*  at 
the  same  time  again  exconmiunioating  Henry.  Hie  latter,  on  tbs 
other  hand,  assembled  a  council  at  Brixen,  again  deposed  the  pope, 
and  caused  to  be  elected  as  pontiff  a^insthim  the  excommunicated 
Archbidiop  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  or  Clement  III.  Thus  there  were 
BOW  two  emperors  and  two  popes.  The  victory,  however,  this  time 
incUned  on  Heniy's  side. 

Meantime,  in  1080,  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  a  third  battle,  on 
the  Elster,  in  Saxonv,  not  far  from  Gera,  through  the  valour  of  Otko 
of  Nordheim,  who  there  displayed  the  genius  of  a  truly  great  leader, 
but,  unfortunately,  Rudolphus  himself  was  fatally  wounded  in  ths 
battle  and  died.  His  right  hand  was  hewn  off,  and  Godfrey,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  (Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  the  conqueror  of  the 
holy  tomb,)  as  rebated  in  some  records,  thrust  the  spear  of  the 
imperial  banner  into  his  stomach.  According  to  a  later  account,  when 
his  hand  was  shown  to  him.  King  Rudolphus  is  said  to  have  remarked: 
*^  Behold,  that  is  the  hand  with  which  I  swore  fidelity  to  King 
Henry  \"  His  fall  was  ocmaidered  as  a  judgment  of  God,  and  Henry's 
adherents  increased  in  proportion ;  so  that  he  was  now  enabled  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  Italy  in  order  to  make  war  upon  his  mo$t 
violent  opponent.  He  marched,  therefore,  with  his  army  and 
came  before  Rome,  which  he  b^eged  three  times,  in  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  reduced  Pope  Gregory  to  such  extremity  that  he 

*  This  crown  bore  the  following  inscription: — ** Petra,  dedit  Fetro,  Petnu  diadems 
BudolphOi 
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was  oUiged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he 
was  besieged  bjtheRomans  themselves;  neverthelesB,  &egox7's  spirit 
vas  too  great,  and  his  will  too  inflexible,  to  humiliate  himself,  and 
follow  the  example  of  Heniy  at  Canosea.  The  emperc^  offered  him  re* 
conciliation  if  he  woiald  crown  him,  but  he  replied' firmly :  '^  He  could 
only  communicate  with  him  when  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  God 
azKi  the  church/'  Henry  was  obliged,  therefore,  with  his  consort, 
to  be  crowned  by  the  rival  pope,  Clement,  at  Easter,  1084,  after  which 
He  retired  from  Italy.  Pope  Gregory,  however,  was  still  besieged  bj 
theEomanfi,  in  the  castleof  St.  Angelo,  until  he  was  ireedby  his  mend, 
Sobert  Guiacard^  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  ruled  in  Lower  Italy^ 
The  latter  subjected  the  city  to  plunder,  and  then  took  with  him  too 
old  and  obstinate  pope  (who,  even  in  misfortune,  would  not  renounce 
any  of  his  views  and  pretensions)  to  Lower  Italy,  where  he  died  th^ 
Mowing  y^ar  at  Salerno,  His  party  chose  Victor  to  succeed  him; 
but  he  poflsessed  neither  the  genius  nor  the  force  of  Gregory,  Sot 
eren  Gement  maintained  the  position  he  held,  and  continued  to  en* 
joj  the  chief  authority  in  Rome. 

Favourable  and  tranquil  times  now  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  Em- 
peror Henry.  The  successor  of  Kudolphus  of  Swabia,  Herman  of 
Luxembourg,  whom  the  princes  had  elevated  to  be  his  second  oppoo 
sent,  could  not  maintain  nimself  against  him,  and  ^ntaneously  laid 
down  the  dignity.  A  second,  Egbert  of  Thuringia,  died  by  assassi-^ 
nation,  and  the  Saxons,  after  Otho  of  Nordheim  was  dead,  and  the 
iiiecoDcilable  bishop,  Burkhard,  of  Halberstadt^  had  been  killed  by  hia 
own  people,  (after  he  had  tried,  for  the  fourteenth  time,  to  excite  them 
to  levoit,)  wearied  with  constant  war,  voluntarily  submitted  them^ 
eelves  to  the  emperor — now  made  milder  by  the  many  painful  triala 
be  had  undergone.  But  fate  had  reserved  for  him  visitations  still 
more  severe.  For  he  was  obliged  to  behold  revolt  against  him,  even 
iutbelast  jearsofhis  life,  his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  and  after  his  death 
in  1101,  his  second  son,  Henry,  was  gained  over  by  thej^pal  party* 
Both  the  successors  of  Gregory,  Urban  H.  and  Pascal  II.,  renewed 
tbe  papal  ban  against  Henry  the  father,  and  his  son,  now  declared 
that  he  could  hold  no  community  with  an  excommunicated  person* 
Nay,  even  when  Henry,  confiding  in  the  apparent  reconciliation 
with  his  son,  was  about  to  attend  the  great  diet  of  princes  at  Mentz, 
the  ktter  caused  him,  by  cunning  and  treachery,  to  be  disarmed, 
deprived  him  of  the  imperial  insignia,  by  means  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Meutz  and  Cologne,  and  placed  him  a  prisoner  at  Ingelheim, 
where  he  forced  him  formally  to  abdicate  the  throne, 

lleoiy,  however,  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  prison,  and, 
foil  of  grief  and  trouble,  he  went  to  his  firiend,  Otbert,  the  Bishop 
of  Liege.  The  latter,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  liorraine,  assembled  an 
^7  mr  him,  and  beat  back  the  degenerated  son  when  crossing 
the  Meuse  in  pursuit  of  his  father.  But  the  Emperor  died  imme- 
<^tely  afterwards  at  Li^ge,  oppressed  at  length  by  a  turbulent  and 
vexatious  career,  in  the  year  1106.    The  number  of  batika  he  had 
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fought  dining  his  life — being  no  less  than  sixty-five — sufficiently 
prove  its  amtated  and  anxious  character. 

The  Bishop  of  Li^ge  buried  the  emperor  as  beseemed;  but  to 
such  length  did  hatred  go,  that  his  body  was  a^ain  exhumed,  con- 
veyed to  Spires,  and  there,  for  five  years,  it  remamed  in  a  stone  cof- 
fin above  the  earth,  in  an  isolated,  unconsecrated  chapel,  until  at  last, 
in  the  year  1111,  Pope  Pascal  absolved  him  from  excommunica- 
tion. He  was  then  interred  with  greater  magnificence  than  any  other 
emperor  before  him. 

Jji  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  ducal  race  of  the 
Billungens,  in  Saxony,  became  extinct;  and  he  bestowed  the  duke- 
dom upon  Lothaire,  Count  of  Supplin^enbur?. 

Henry  V .,  although  he  had  previously  revolted  against  his  fitther, 
now  acted  according  to  his  principles;  and  indefianceofthep«pal  laws, 
he  still  continued  to  impart  the  investiture  with  ring  and  stafif^  a  right, 
which,  as  he  declared  to  the  pope,  his  ancestors  since  Charles  the 
Grreat,  had  legitimately  exercised  for  three  centuries,  imder  sixty* 
three  popes;  and  as  earlv  as  the  year  1100,  he  marched  with  a  large 
army  of  30,000  horse-soldiers,  besides  infantry  and  servitors,  for  Italj, 
in  order  to  be  crowned  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  in  caseof  neces- 
fiity,  to  maintain  his  rights  with  the  sword.  He  was  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  than  his  &ther,  for,  besides  his  phy deal  force,  he  knew 
likewise  how  to  avail  himself  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy-  Pope  Pascal 
n.  made  a  proposition  to  him,  which  would  have  endea  the  dispute  for 
ever  couldithave  been  executed.  Hecaused  the  emperor  to  be  apprised 
that — ''As  he  founded  his  claims  to  the  investiture  only  upon  the 
donations  which  the  emperors  had  presented  to  the  church :  the  cities, 
duchies,  counties,  coins,  tolls,  farms,  and  castles,  he  might  take 
them  all  back  amn;  the  church  would  only  retain  the  presents  of 
private  individual,  and  the  tithes  and  sacrifices.  For,"  said  he,  *'  it  is 
commanded  by  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  the  church, 
that  the  clergy  shall  not  occupy  themselves  with  temporal  matters, 
nay,  not  even  appear  at  court,  except  for  the  purpose  of  saving  an 
oppressed  person.  But  among  you,  however,  in  Germany,  the 
bisnops  ana  abbots  are  so  mixed  up  with  worldly  affidrs,  that  die 
servants  of  the  altar  have  become  the  servants  of  the  court/' 

The  pope  might  have  been  serious  when  making  this  proportion, 
for  he  was  extremely  strict  in  his  principles,  and  mought,  perhaps, 
in  this  manner  to  remedy  the  degeneration  of  the  cC^rgy,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  original  simple  condition.  But  H^ory's 
penetrating  mind  foresaw  well  that  the  clergy  themselves,  particu- 
larly those  who,  by  their  possesions,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  im- 
penal  princes,  would  never  consent  to  make  such  a  restitution;  therefore 
ne  promised  to  dispense  with  the  investiture,  if  the  pope  would  com- 
mand the  bishops  to  give  back  to  him,  the  emperor,  all  those  posses- 
sions which  they  had  received  firom  Charlemagne  and  his  succeasors. 
He  then  advanced  to  Rome,  and  the  solemn  treaty  upon  this  afibir 
was  to  be  ratified  between  him  and  the  pope  in  a  large  assembly  of  the 
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bishope,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  then  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  was  to  be  celebrated.    But  when  the  above  condition  be« 
came  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  most  animated  and  violent  oppo- 
sition arose  between  the  German  and  Italian  bishops,  and  a  long  and 
angry  contest  ensued.    At  length  one  of  the  German  knights  pre- 
sent exclaimed:  **  Why  do  you  all  continue  thus  wrangling?  Let  it 
suffice  for  you  to  know  that  our  lord,  the  emperor,  is  resolved  to  be 
crowned  as  formerly  were  Charlemagne,  Louis,  and  the  other  em- 
perors r    The  pope  replied  once  more — "  That  he  could  not  perform 
the  ceremony  before  Tung  Henry  had  solenmly  sworn  to  discontinue 
the  right  of  investiture."    Henry  then,  by  the  counsel  of  his  chan- 
cellor, Adalbert,  and  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Milnster,  summoned  his 
guards,  and  caused  the  pope,  as  well  as  the  cardinals,  to  be  made  pri- 
soners.   The  Romans,  enraged  and  furious  at  this  violent  proceedmg, 
on  the  following  day  attacked  the  Germans,  who  were  encamped 
around  the  church  of  St.  Peter.    The  king  speedily  mounted  his 
steed  and  boldly,  but  rashly,  rushing  into  me  midst  of  the  enemy, 
perced  five  Romans  with  his  own  lance,  but  was  himself  wounded 
and  thrown  £rom  his  horse.     He  was  rescued  by  Coimt  Otho,  of 
Milan,  who  hastily  assisted  him  to  mount  his  own  horse,  which  he 
O^ve  up  to  the  king,  but  for  which  service  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Romans.    A  murderous  combat  was  continued  throughout  the  whole 
day,  until  at  length  towards  the  evening  the  emperor  cheered  on  his 
tmops  to  make  a  final  charge,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  put  to  flight,  and  were  driven  partly  into  the 
Tiber,  and  partly  across  the  bridges  back  into  the  city.    Tne  church 
of  St  Peter,  together  with  all  that  portion  of  the  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  but  which  the  emperor  abandoned,  together 
with  all  his  prisoners,  in  order  to  scour  the  country  around  in  the  most 
dieadful  manner.    The  Romans,  now  reduced  to  extreme  necessity, 
urgently  entreated  the  pope  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor.    He  had  now  oeen  a  prisoner  sixty-one  days ;  and  at  length 
jielded  to  their  prayers.     He,  accordingly,  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  retain  the  investiture  with  ring  and  staff,  and  promised,  at  the 
seme  time,  that  he  would  never  excommunicate  him  on  account  of 
this  proceeding.    The  treaty  was  signed  by  fourteen  cardinals,  and 
in  the  emperor's  name  by  fourteen  princes,  and  Henry  himself  was, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1111,  solemnly  crowned  emperor  by  Pascal. 

But  scarcely  were  the  Germans  out  of  Rome  when  the  whole 
dexgj  severely  censured  the  pope,  and  persuaded  him  to  assemble  a 
council  and  excommunicate  the  agreement  made  between  the  king 
and  him,  as  having  been  extorted  by  violence;  for,  according  to  the 
promise  made  by  the  pope,  they  durst  not  pronounce  the  ban  a^inst 
the  emperor  himself.  The  dispute  thus  commenced  anew,  and  con- 
sumed, also,  under  the  following  popes,  Gelasius  H.  and  Calixtus  XL, 
^  years  longer.  As  long  as  Pascal  lived,  the  emperor  was  not 
hnnaelf  virited  with  the  general  excommunication  of  the  church; 
^  the  legates  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  church  excommimicated 
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him  in  their  dioceses,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  to  fresh  divisions 
and  dissensions  in  Germany;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  imperial 
princes  accordingly  refused  obedience  to  the  emperor  and  his  lavs. 
Arbitrary  feuds,  robbery,  devastation,  and  murder  took  the  upper 
hand.  The  most  faithful  allies  of  the  emperor  were  his  relatioDs  of 
the  race  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  he  raised  their  house  accordingly  stiQ 
higher.     When  Frederick,  the  first  duke  to  whom  his  fiitner  had 

flven  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  died,  he  transferred  it  to  his  eldest  son, 
rederick,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  gave  the  duchy  of  Franconia 
to  his  second  son,  Conrad. 

His  own  sister  Agnes,  the  widow  of  Duke  Frederick,  he  married  to 
the  Margrave,  Leopold  of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  the 
father  of  that  Leopold  who  was  forwards  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
who  also  established  on  the  place  where  Windobona  then  stood,  the 
foundation  of  the  present  aty  of  Vienna.  Thus  in  the  south  of 
Germany  the  emperor  gained  the  superiority,  but  in  the  north,  on 
the  contrary,  he  could  acquire  no  lasting  power.  Here  the  Arch- 
bishop Adalbert  of  Mentz,  who  had  been  elevated  by  him  (and  who 
was  previously  his  own  chancellor,  and  had  advised  him  to  imprison 
the  pope,  Pascal,  but  had  now  become  his  uncompromising  enemy), 
worked  most  strenuously  against  him,  and  excited  one  prince  aner 
the  other  to  oppose  him.  Saxony,  as  in  his  &ther*s  time,  became 
now  the  centre  of  opposition  to  him  likewise.  The  emperor  ad- 
vanced in  the  year  1115  with  an  army  into  Saxony,  but  in  a  batde, 
not  far  from  Eisleben,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Saxon 
princes.  An  expedition,  which  he  soon  afterwards  made  to  Italy, 
gave  him  for  a  short  time  the  superiority  in  Bome,  but  brought 
upon  him  in  1118  the  general  excommumcation  of  the  new  pope, 
Grelasius,  which  his  successor  Galixtus  U.  confirmed.  The  chief 
object  of  dispute  was  still  the  riffht  of  investiture.  Finally,  in  the 
year  1122,  both  parties,  tired  of  the  long  dispute,  concluded  a  solemn 
treaty  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where  both  yielded  to  each  other. 
The  emperor  permitted  the  fi?ee  choice  of  bishops,  and  ^ve  up  the 
investiture  witn  the  ring  and  staff,  as  signs  of  ^iritual  juriadictioiiy 
but  for  which  concession,  on  the  other  hand,  the  election  was  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  of  his  plenipotentiary,  and  he 
was  to  decide  in  doubtM  cases,  or  in  any  disagreement  of  the  electors, 
and  lastly  confer  fiefs  of  temporal  possessions  with  his  sceptre.  The 
spiritual  consecration  of  this  bishop  elect  was  to  take  place  in  Ger- 
many after  the  investiture  with  the  sceptre;  but  in  Italy  it  was  to 
precede  it. 

After  the  records  were  publicly  read,  the  legate  of  the  pope  gave 
the  emperor  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  afterwards  the  communion.  Tho 
joy  expressed  by  the  peacefiilly-minded  members  of  the  assembly 
u^on  this  reconciliation  was  great;  all  separated  as  the  records  say, 
with  infinite  pleasure. 

The  emperor  reigned  but  a  few  years  longer — ^in  peace,  it  is  tnie^ 
with  the  church,  but  not  without  constant  dissensions  in  the  Ger- 
man empire.    Ainidst  plans  for  strengthening  the  imperial  power. 
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in  order  to  oppose  more  firmly  those  disorders,  he  died  saddenly  at 
Utrecht  in  1125,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
childless,  and  with  him  the  SaUan  house  became  extinct.  Most  of 
his  hereditary  possessions  came  to  his  nephews,  the  Dukes  Fre^ 
derick  and  Cioniad  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Hemy  did  not  acquire  the  love  of  his  contemporaries;  he  was  des- 
potic, severe,  and  often  cruel.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not 
to-be  denied  that  he  possessed  many  ^reat  qualities:  activity,  bold- 
ness, perseverance  in  misfortune,  and  a  noble-minded  disposition. 
The  maintenance  of  the  imperial  dignity  against  every  enemy  ap* 
peaied  to  be  with  him  the  chief  ol^ect  of  his  life.  He  was  en- 
tombed at  Spires  in  the  grave  of  his  ancestors. 

Meantime,  whilst  the  two  emperors,  Henry  IV.  and  Y.,  were  en- 
caged in  such  warm  and  serious  disputes  with  the  pope,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  Christians,  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the  church, 
and  excited  by  their  own  immediate  enthusiasm,  assembled  together, 
and  abandoned  their  country  in  ,order  to  recover  and  secure  from  the 
power  of  the  infidels  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  in  that  holy  land, 
iriierein  his  divine  footsteps  remained  imprinted. 

Already,  firom  the  earliest  ages,  it  had  been  a  pious  custom  to  make 
pilgrimageg  to  the  holy  land,  to  pray  at  its  sacred  places,  and  to 
rathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  wnich  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  baptism  of  our  Lord.  Constantine  the  Grreat,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  embraced  Christianity,  as  well  as  his  mother,  Helena, 
ianied  orders  for  the  purification  and  adornment  of  these  holy  places 
in  Palestine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  tomb  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Golgotha;  and  they  erected  over  the  tomb,  at  enormous  out- 
lay, a  lofty  dome,  supported  by  beautiful  pillars,  with  an  adjoining 
oratory,  nchly  adomea.  Eastward  of  the  sepulchre  Constantine  buiu 
a  lai^er  and  still  more  magnificent  temple.  He  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  reign  by  the  consecration  of  this  temple, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  himself  present;  and  the  pious  Helena, 
ahhongh  in  extreme  old  age,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
It  the  same  time,  and  built  two  churches,  one  at  Bethlehem  on  the 
spot  where  our  Saviour  was  bom,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the 
Moimt  of  Olives. 

After  this,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  became  more  and  more 
&eT«nt;  and  even  inlie  seventh  century,  when  the  knd  was  under 
the  domimon  of  the  Arabs,  the  pilgnms  were  not  obstructed  or  dis- 
toihed  in  their  devotions.  For  the  Arabs  rejoiced  in  the  advantage 
they  derived  from  the  vimts  of  so  many  strangers,  and  took  equal 
cue  not  to  molest  either  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian 
ooQinranity.  But  when  the  Turks,  a  savage  and  barbarous  people, 
Kszed  upon  the  country  in  the  year  1073,  complaint  after  complaint 
Rached  Europe  <^  the  cruel  treatment  heaped  upon  the  pious  pil- 
gnms, and  of  the  shameful  profimation  committed  oy  the  infidels  on 
die  conaeciated  i^ts. 
la  the  year  10i94,  a  hermit,  named  Peter  of  Amiens,  appeared 
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before  Pope  Urban  11.  on  his  return  from  a  piLgrimage  to  Palestine, 
with  a  letter  of  petition  from  the  Patriarch  ot  Jerusalem,  and  ^Te  a 
most  affecting  description  of  the  unheard-of  sufferings  ezpenenced 
by  the  Christians  resident  there,  as  well  as  bj  the  pilgrims  who 
repaired  thither.  The  pope  praised  and  encouraged  tiis  zeal,  and 
sent  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  princes  in  the 
various  Christian  countries,  in  order  to  arouse  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  great  en>edition.  The  enthu- 
siastic language  of  the  hermit,  togetner  with  the  fire  which  stiU 
shone  from  ms  deep-sunk  eye,  and  his  wasted,  meagre  form,  on 
which  was  imprinted  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  made  the 
deepest  impression,  and  excited,  wherever  he  went,  equal  enthusiasm 
among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  After  this,  in  the 
year  1095,  the  pope  convoked  a  great  council  of  the  church,  at 
Piacenza,  in  Italy,  and  another  at  Clermont,  in  France,  at  which 
were  present  fourteen  archbishops,  two  himdred  and  twenty-five 
bishops,  and  four  hundred  abbots,  besides  numerous  princes,  nobles, 
and  ^ghts.  And  when  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  pope  advanced 
before  them,  and  with  words  of  overpowering  fire  and  eneigy  ap- 
pealed to  and  called  upon  this  assembly  to  come  forward  in  deh- 
verance  of  the  sacred  tomb,  a  thousand  voices  shouted  aloud:  ''  It 
is  the  will  of  God !  It  is  the  will  of  God !"  When  the  pope  and 
the  hermit  had  concluded  their  eloquent  appeal,  Ademar,  Bishop  of 
Puy,  was  the  first  to  press  forwara,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pontiff,  begged  from  his  holiness  permission  to  proceed  to 
the  holy  war.  Many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  his  example, 
and  as  a  sign  of  their  devotion  to  the  pious  undertaking,  they  sewed 
a  red  cross  on  their  right  shoulder.  The  final  day  of  meeting  for 
the  great  expedition  was  now  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1096. 

Accordingly,  innumerable  mtiltitudes  assembled,  including  war- 
riors from  Italy,  France,  Lorraine,  Flanders,  and  particularly  from 
Normandy,  where  the  same  love  for  distant  and  adventurous  expe- 
ditions, that  had  ever  distinguished  their  heroic  ancestors,  was  now 
evinced  by  the  present  natives.  Not  only  the  knights  and  nobles, 
but  the  wnole  people  were  set  in  motion,  for  as  also  in  France  the 
labouring  classes  experienced  the  severest  oppression,  many  of  these 
joined  the  expedition;  because,  according  to  the  pope's  decree,  free- 
dom was  attained  by  dedication  to  the  holy  cross.  Germany,  which 
was  then  at  variance  with  the  pope,  and  agitated  by  internal  dis- 
cord, was  least  affected  by  this  nrst  movement.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring,  reter  the  Hermit  set  out  at  the  head  of  a 
crowd  of  people, — ^whose  impatience  would  not  allow  them  to  await 
the  appointed  time — in  company  with  their  commander,  a  knight 
named  Walter  the  Pennyless;  but  their  army  was  deficient  in  oraer 
and  discipline,  and  especially  in  a  supply  of  proper  weapons.  Before 
it  reached  Asia,  the  greater  part,  on  account  of  the  robberies  com* 
mitted,  were  cut  offby  the  Bu^ariians  and  Hungarians, and  ^ose who. 
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under  the  guidance  of  Peter  and  Walter,  reached  and  landed  on  thd 
&8t  Turkidi  territory,  were  so  badly  received  and  cut  up  by  the 
Turks,  that  very  few  escaped;  and  Peter  was  forced  to  return  home 
with  the  remnant  in  a  very  melancholy  plight.  A  second  and  stiU 
rader  horde  commenced  its  labours  for  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  slaying 
the  Jews  in  the  cities  on  the  Rhine;  in  Mentz  alone  nine  hundrea 
were  in  this  way  put  to  death.  In  this  was  evinced  the  universal 
hatred  of  the  people  towards  the  Jews,  who,  by  their  usurious  prac- 
tices, and  the  immense  wealth  gained  thereby,  brought  down  upon 
their  heads  this  Ml  measure  of  vengeance.  This  party,  and  several 
odier  troops  of  crusaders,  however,  only  reached  Hungary. 

So  unpropitious  a  commencement  might  easily  have  crushed  all 
inclinations  for  further  attempts,  had  not  these  first  adventurers, 
in  great  part,  consisted  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  and  had 
not  their  leaders  been  deficient  in  prudence,  experience,  and  noble 
zeal  and  energy.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  in  the  middle 
of  Bommer,  a  grand  army,  weU-appointed  and  disciplined,  and  burn- 
ing with  enthufflastic  courage,  was  assembled,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1096,  set  out  for  its  destination.  No  kin^  was  present  as 
leader  of  the  assembled  forces;  but,  among  the  princes  and  nobles, 
God&ey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  called,  irom  his  ancestral  seat, 
Godefioy  of  Bouillon,  stood  proudly  forward,  coni^icuous  in  every 
heroic  virtue;  having  often  fought  in  the  armies  of  Henry  IV.  He 
was  appoint^  the  leader  of  a  body  of  90,000  men,  and  directed  his 
oomse  through  Hungary  and  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
whilst  other  princes  proceeded  through  Italy  to  Constantinople.  He 
oondacted  his  army,  with  the  most  admirable  order,  through  coun- 
tries where  so  many  of  the  crusaders  had  already  perished,  and 
having  joined  the  otner  princes,  entered  the  Turkish  territories  in 
the  spring  of  1097.  The  united  forces  of  the  crusaders  consisted  of 
300,000  men,  and  with  the  women,  children,  and  servants,  made  up 
a  body  of  half  a  million.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  already  found 
in  the  tribe  of  the  Sedjoucidians,  who  first  opposea  their  progress, 
an  enemy  equally  cunning  and  active,  whilst  they  met  with  still 
greater  and  more  serious  obstacles,  in  the  deserts  where  the  Turks 
had  destroyed  every  thing  which  might  have  procured  them  some 
Ristenance,  and  through  which  they  nad  to  pass  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Palestine.  Hunger  and  disease  carried  off  every  day  numbers 
of  men  and  horses;  even  the  bravest  began  to  waver,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  active  genius  and  heroic  firmness  displa^^ed  by  the 
brave  Godfrey,  this  expedition  would  perhaps  have  experienced  the 
>une  imfortunate  result  as  those  that  preceded  it. 

At  length,  in  May,  1099,  the  wearied  feet  of  the  remaining  portion 
(^the  army  which  had  escaped  so  many  dangers,  trod  the  cherished 
■oil  of  that  hallowed  land,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  they  beheld 
feom  the  top  of  a  moimtain  near  Emmaus,  the  object  of  their 
*rfent  hopes  and  desires — Jerusalem !  One  universal  shout  of  joy 
filled  the  aiTi  vibrating  in  undying  echoes  from  hill  to  hill,  whilst 
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tears  of  rapture  burst  from  every  eye.    Their  noble  leader  could 
scarcely  prevent  them  from  rushing  forwards  at  once,  in  their  ^d 
enthusiasm,  to  storm  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.    But  God&ey  soon 
perceived  that  the  conquest  of  the  place  was  not  eas^,  and  comd  not 
be  effected  in  a  moment,  especially  as  the  garrison  was  much 
stronger  in  numbers  than  the  crusaders,  of  whom  out  of  300,000, 
only  40,000  men  were  now  left.    At  length  every  preparation  being 
made,  and  warlike  machines  with  storming-ladders  provided  in  spite 
of  every  existing  difficulty — for  the  country  around  was  deficient  in 
wood — ^the  first  general  assault  was  made  on  the  14th  of  July;  but 
as  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  the  greatest  bravery,  this 
first  attempt  failed.     On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Chnstians 
renewed  the  attack,  and  Godfirey  was  one  of  the  first  that  mounted 
the  enemy's  ramparts.     His  sword  opened  a  path  for  the  rest;  the 
walls  were  soon  gained  on  all  sides,  the  gates  forced  open,  and  the 
whole  army  rushed  into  the  city.     A  dre^idful  scene  of  massacre  now 
commenced;  in  their  first  fury  the  victors  put  all  to  the  swoid,  and 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped.  When,  nowever,  reason  at  length 
resumed  its  sway,  the  warriors,  wiping  the  blood  fix>m  their  swords, 
returned  them  to  their  scabbards,  and  then  proceeded  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  holy  places;  and  the 
same  cit^^  whicn  just  before  had  resounded  in  every  part  with  the 
wild  shneks  of  the  slaughtered,  was  now  filled  wim  prayers  and 
hymns  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

The  election  of  a  sovereign  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
became  now  an  object  of  consideration,  and  Gode&oy  of  Bouillon 
appeared  to  all  as  the  most  worthy  to  rule;  but  he  refused  to 
wear  a  crown  of  jewels  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  bled  beneath  one  of  thorns,  and  would  only  take  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  As  he  died,  however,  in  the 
following  year,  his  brother  Baldwin  assumed  at  once  the  title  oi 
king. 

Of  the  other  crusades,  which  subsequently  took  place  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine,  and  in  which 
the  German  emperors  also  took  part,  our  history  will  speak  here* 
after. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Franks,  a  moment  had  again  arrived 
when  the  German  princes,  if  they  were  desirous  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  rulers,  were  not  obliged  to  place  a  new  em- 
peror above  themselves;  but  such  a  thougnt  was  foreign  to  their 
minds,  and  they  preferred  paying  homage  to  one,  whom  they  had 
exalted  to  the  highest  step  of  honour,  rather  than  behold  Grennany 
divided  into  numerous  petty  kingdoms. 

Accordiagly  in  1125  the  Greiman  tribes  again  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mentz,  and  ten  princes  selected 
firom  each  of  the  four  principal  families,  viz:  Saxony,  Pranconia,  Ba<* 
vaiia,  and  Swabia,  assembled  in  Mentz  for  the  first  election.  Three 
princes  only  were  proposed:  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  (the  mighty 
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and  couiageous  Hohenstaufen,)  Lotbaire  of  Saxony,  and  Leopold  of 
Austria.  The  two  latter  on  their  knees,  and  almost  in  tears,  en- 
treated that  they  might  be  spared  the  infliction  of  such  a  heavy 
burden,  whilst  Frederick,  in  Ids  proud  mind,  ambitiously  thought 
that  the  crown  could  be  destined  for  none  other  but  himself;  and 
such  feeling  of  pretension  indeed  was  too  visibly  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Adalbert,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  however,  who  was  himself 
not  well  mdined  towards  the  Hohenstaufens,  put  to  all  three  the  ques- 
tion: "  Whether  each  was  willing  and  ready  to  yield  and  swear  alle- 
giance to  him  that  should  be  elected  ?"  The  two  former  immediately 
answered  in  the  a£Srmative;  but  Frederick  hesitated  and  left  the  as- 
sembly, under  the  excuse  that  he  must  take  council  of  his  friends. 
The  princes  were  all  indignant  at  this  conduct,  and  the  archbishop 
persuaded  them  at  length  to  make  choice  of  Lothaire  of  Saxony, 
although  a^nst  his  own  will. 

But  hostilities  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  powerful  Hohen- 
staufen  dukes,  Frederick  of  Swabia  and  Conrad  of  Franconia,  and 
during  nearly  the  entire  reign  of  the  new  king,  the  beautiful  lands  of 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Alsace,  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  until 
at  last  both  the  dukes  found  themselves  compelled  to  bow  before  the 
imperial  authority.  In  this  dispute  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  party,  had  recourse  to  means  which  produced  agita- 
tion and  dissension,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more  than  a  hundred 
Years  afterwards.  He  gave  his  only  daughter  Gertrude  in  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Proud,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Bavaria,  (of  the  Guelfs,)  and 

Sve  him,  besides  Bavaria,  the  duchy  of  Saxony  likewise.  This  is  the 
St  instance  of  two  dukedoms  being  ffovemed  by  one  person.  Nay, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  pope,  ana  under  the  condition  that  after 
Henry's  death  they  were  to  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  church, 
he  even  invested  him  with  the  valuable  hereditary  possessions  of 
^tilda  in  Italy,  as  a  fief,  so  that  the  duke's  authority  extended  from 
the  Elbe  to  far  beyond  the  Alp,  being  much  more  powerful  than 
even  that  of  the  emperor  himself;  for  besides  his  patrimonial  lands 
in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  he  had  likewise  inherited  from  his  mother 
the  moiet]^  of  the  great  ancestral  possessions  in  Saxony,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  his  consort  now  brought  him  the  entire  lands  of  Sup- 
pGnbuigyNordhelm,  and  old  Brunswick.  Thus  the  foundation  for  the 
sohseauent  jealousy  so  destructive  to  Germany  and  Italy,  between  the 
Gnelfi  and  Hohenstaufens — ^the  latter  (stylea  by  the  Italians  Ghibel- 
Eni,)  according  to  their  casde,  YeibHng  on  the  Rems,  being  called 
Veiblingers — ^was  laid  at  this  period,  and  the  faction-names  of 
^  Gudfs  and  Ghibelins  henceforward  continued  for  centuries 
afterwards  to  resound  £rom  Mount  Etna  and  Vesuvius  to  the  coasts 
c>f  the  North  and  East  Sea.  Lothaire's  reim  became  so  shaken 
«nd  troubled,  partly  b^  the  dispute  of  the  Hohenstaufens  and  partly 
W  the  Italian  campaigns,  that  but  very  few,  if  any  of  the  great 
hopes  he  had  at  first  excited  by  his  chivalric,  wise,  and  pious  cha- 
^8cter,  were  brought  into  effect 
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Duiing  his  second  and  rather  successM  campaign  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1137,  Lothaire  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  and  died  on 
his  return,  in  the  village  of  Breitenwang,  between  the  rivers  Inn  and 
Lech,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to,  and  mterred  in  the  monastery  of  Konigslutter,  in 
Saxony,  founded  by  himself. 

However  much  the  two  princely  houses  of  the  Giielfi  and 
Ghibelins  may,  from  this  time,  have  continued  to  attract  and  com- 
mand attention,  there  was  still  a  third,  which,  under  this  reign,  ex- 
cited not  less  interest.  Lothaire  had  given  the  Margraviate  of  if  orth- 
Saxony,  which  then  comprised  the  present  Altmark,  to  Albert  the 
Bear,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes 
of  his  time.  He  conquered  firom  the  Vandals  the  middle  marches, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Uker  and  Prignitz,  together  with  the  town 
of  Brandenburg;  and  finally,  in  order  to  excite  in  these  countries  die 
desired  industry,  he  procured  from  Flanders  a  great  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  He  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Brandenburg  territory;  and  it  was  also  under  his  rule  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  name  of  Berlin  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  which  place,  therefore,  dates  its  origin  from  the 
same  period  that  Leopold  of  Austria  laid  the  foundation  of  Vienna. 
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The  election  even  this  time  did  not  fall  upon  him  who  oonaideiecl 
he  had  the  greatest  right  to  the  crown,  namely,  the  son-in-law  of 
Lothaire,  the  powerful  Henry  (the  Proud)  of  Bavaiia  and  Saxonj, 
although  he  had  possession  of  the  jewds  of  the  crown;  for  the 
princes,  repulsed  by  his  pride,  elected  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1138,  the  Hohenstaufen  duke,  Conrad  of  Franconia,  whom  mis* 
fortune  had  made  wise,  and  to  whom  his  elder  brother,  Frederick,  who 
contested  with  Lothaire  for  the  crown,  willingly  gave  up  now  the 
precedence.  Henry  the  Proud  would  not  bend  before  the  new  em- 
peror, whereupon  he  was  declared  an  outlaw,  his  two  duchies  taken 
m>m  him,  and  Bavaria  given  to  the  margrave,  Leopold  of  Austria, 
the  half-brother  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  by  the  maternal  side,  and 
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Saxony  to  Albert  the  Bear,  of  Brandenbuig.  Hennr  died  almoet 
inunecuately  afterwards,  and  left  a  son  ten  years  of  a^,  wbo  be- 
came afterwards  so  celebrated  tinder  the  title  of  Henry  me  Lion,  to 
whom  Albert,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  formally  resigned 
the  duchy  of  Saxony,  which  he  had  not  oeen  able  to  conquer  (so 
iiiithful  did  the  Saxons  remain  attached  to  the  Guelfic  house);  and 
in  return  he  was  allowed  to  possess  his  hereditary  estates  in  that 
oQfimtry  as  a  piinoely  mar^yiate,  independent  of  the  duchy. 

In  Bayaria  also,  Count  Guelf,  of  Altorf,  the  brother  of  Heniy  the 
Proud,  stilL  contended  against  ihe  house  of  Austria,  and  not  unsuc- 
oessiully.  But  when,  in  the  year  1 140,  he  yentured  to  march  against 
the  emperor,  near  Weinsberg,  he  was  yanquished  in  the  battle.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  the  names  ^'  GKiel&  and  Ghibelins"  were  first 
heard  as  par^  names,  for  the  battle-ciy  of  the  troops  on  one  side 
was, ''  Strike  for  the  Ghiel&,"  and  of  those  on  the  other,  *'  Strike  for 
the  Ghibelins."  Aiter  the  battle,  the  long  berieged  city  of  Weinsberg 
was  obliged  to  yield.  The  emperor,  irritated  at  its  long  resistance, 
liad  lesolyed  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword.  He,  howeyer,  per- 
mitted the  females  of  the  city  previously  to  retire,  and  to  carry  with 
them  their  dearest  jewels.  And  behold,,  when  the  day  dawned,  and 
the  ^tes  were  opened,  the  women  advanced  in  long  rows,  and  the 
nuuned  bore  each  upon  her  back  her  husband,  and  the  others  each 
their  dearest  relative.  This  afiecting  scene  so  moved  the  emperor, 
that  he  not  only  spared  the  men,  but  also  the  whole  city.* 

The  Emperor  Conrad  was  now  about  to  proceed  to  Italy,  to  re- 
confirm ana  establish  there  the  imperial  dignity,  when  intelligence 
anived  in  Europe  that  the  xmbeUevers  threatened  the  Holy  Land, 
and  had  already  conquered  and  destroyed  the  fortified  city  ot  Edessa, 
a  frontier  fortress ;  upon  which.  Pope  Eugene  HI.  sent  letters  of  exhor- 
tation to  aU  theEuropean  kin^s  and  princes^  that  they  might  assist  the 
Christians  in  the  east;  and  a  piousandzealousman, theholy  AbbotBer* 
naidof  Clairvaux,  inFrance,  journeyed  throughout  Europe,  preaching 
GO  powerfully,  that  many  thousands  took  the  cross.  And  when  he  a£ 
diessedLouis  Vil.  of  France,  themultitudeof  those  who  took  thecrosa 
^  so  greaty  that  St.  Bernard  (he  being  afterwards  canonised),  was 
obHgedtocutuphisownclothes  to  make  crosses  of  them,  and  both  the 
iongandhisconsortEleauor resolved upontheespedition.  StBemard 
now  turned  his  attention  to  Germany,  and  tried  to  stimulate  the  Em- 
peror Conrad,  who  long  refused,  and  avoided  the  abbot,  by  proceeding 
som  Frankfortto  Spires,  in  order  that  hemight  takeintoconsideration 
W  muchstill  remained  to  be  put  in  order  in  his  own  empire.  But 
StBemaidwouldnotquithim;  he  followed  him  to  Spires,  and  there  it 
WIS  that  Conrad,  in  the  middle  of  the  abbot's  address,  suddenly  arose, 
and,  with  tearful  eyes,  exclaimed,  V  I  acknowledge,  holy  father,  the 
great  goodness  that  God  has  shown  me,  and  will  no  longer  refuse,  but 
ua  ready  to  serve  him ;  fori  feel  urged  to  this  expedition  by  Himself.*' 

*  Thif  dxcamitanoe  is  recorded  by  a  contemporary  of  that  period  in  the  chronicle* 
irStftetaleoiiii. 
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St  Bernard  iminediatelj  decorated  him  with  the  crocB,  and  presented 
him  with  the  holy  banner  lying  upon  the  altar.    Frederick,  Conrad's 
nephew,  who  became  afterwaras  the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  and 
even  the  old  Duke  Guelf  ,  who  had  become  reconciled  with  the  em- 
peror, both  took  the  cross  likewise,  and  a  great  army  was  assembled, 
which  numbered  70,000  warriors  alone.  But  in  all  human  enterprises, 
a  splendid  commencement  will  not  always  secure  a  suooessBil  issue, 
and  so,  in  this  great  expedition,  nothing  but  misfortune  followed. 
In  the  year  1147,  whilst  the  army  was  encamped  near  Constanti- 
nople, on  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  order  to  refiresh  themselves  &om  the 
fatigues  of  the  march,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  St 
Mary,  the  waters  so  swelled  in  the  night  by  a  sudden  rain,  that  the 
whole  camp  became  overflowed,  and  great  numbers  of  men  and  hoises 
were  drowned.    And  a^in,  when  the  army  was  transported  across 
the  straits  to  Asia,  treacherous  guides  led  it  into  plaoes  which  the 
Turks  had  previously  devastated;  the  provisions  they* carried  with 
them  were  soon  consumed,  and  the  cities  which  tne  expedition 
passed  closed  their  gates  against  them.    Many  then  entreated  those 
upon  the  walls  for  bread,  and  showed  their  gold,  which  the  people 
first  let  down  ropes  to  possess  themselves  o^  giving  in  return  only 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  frequently  nothing  at  all,  or  only  a  Utile 
meal  mixed  with  lime.     Many  thousands,  consequently,  died  of 
hunger  and  disease,  and  still  more  were  destroyed  by  the  cimeteis 
of  the  Turkish  horsemen,  who  allowed  the  Germans  no  repose, 
either  by  night  or  day,  never  forming  for  a  regular  engagement 
with  them,  which  the  harassed  troops  so  heartily  desired.   'iDius,  after 
a  thousand  dangers,  Conrad  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land  with  only 
the  tenth  part  of  his  army.     He  entered  Jerusalem  and  visited  the 
holy  spot  of  the  cross,  where  he  paid  his  worship;  but  these  were 
the  whole  fruits  of  this  crusade.    The  siege  of  Damascus  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  French  army  was  equally  unfortunate.    Conrad  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  died  shortly  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1152,  at  Bamberg.   He  was  a  valiant,  high-minded,  and 
noble-hearted  man,  and  was  universally  esteemed.  He  recommended 
as  his  successor,  not  his  own  young  son,  Frederick,  whose  age  would 
not  as  yet  allow  him  to  rule  the  nation,  but  his  valiant  nephew, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Duke  of  Swabia,  who  had  made  the  crusade 
with  him,  and  who  was  unanimously  elected  at  Frankfort. 

Frederick  I.  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Grerman 
emperors;  high-minded^  valiant, with  a  will  firm  as  iron,  and  of 
a  stem,  energetic  character.  His  very  form  di^layed  his  lofty 
mind.  His  figure  was  manly  and  powerful;  his  limbs  well  formed  and 
strong,  auburn  locks  covered  his  high  forehead,  and  beneath  them 
sparUed  his  sharp  and  piercing  eyes.  His  chin,  according  to  the  an- 
aent  custom,  was  covered  with  his  beard,  which  being  of  a  orisrht  yel- 
low, he  thence  derived  his  surname  of  B^barossa.  A  youthfiil  rud- 
diness of  complexion  andnatural  affability  gavetohiscountenance  that 
cheerftd  expression  which  attracts  all  hearts ;  but  his  firm,  proud  step. 
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and  the  whole  beaxmg  of  his  presence,  displayed  the  piince  bora  to 
mle  and  command. 

Abeady,  even  as  a  yonth,  he  had  peiformed  deeds  which  an- 
nounoed  the  great  man;  besides  which,  he  belonged  to  the  Ghibe- 
lins  on  the  paternal,  and  to  the  6iiel&  on  the  maternal  side.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  would  cause  the  rivalship  of  both  houses  to  be 
forgotten;  and,  indeed,  one  of  his  first  acts  m  Germany  was  in  &- 
TOUT  of  the  Guelfic  house.  For,  in  the  year  1154,  he  re-granted 
the  duchy  of  BaTaria  to  Henry  the  Lion,  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Pioud,  80  that  the  duke  asain  possessed  Saxony  and  Bavaria  in  con- 
junction, by  which  means  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Ger- 
iDany.  The  Margrave  Henry,  called  Jasomirgoth,  of  Austria,  who, 
after  his  brother  Leopold's  death^  had  become  Duke  of  Bavaria,  re* 
fiiaed,  indeed,  to  give  up  the  cotrntry;  but  in  1156,  Frederick  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  it,  and  compensated  him  by  ^vin^  him  the 
dd  Bavarian  Margraviate  of  Austria,  and  by  making  it  independent 
of  Bavaiia,  and  raising  it  to  a  duchy,  he  presented  him  with  great 
nghts  and  privil^es.  The  duchy  was  to  be  hereditary,  not  only 
in  the  male,  but  also  in  the  female  Une,  and  the  duke  was  to  rank 
with  the  first  imperial  nobles.*  He  was  only  required  to  be  invested 
in  his  own  land,  and  to  participate  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
Hnn^iarians,  whilst,  without  his  sanction,  no  foreign  laws  were  avail- 
able in  Austria,  &c.  The  reconciliation  of  the  Sast  princely  houses 
in  Gemumy  caused  universal  satisfaction;  and  Frederick  depended 
now  more  nrmly  than  ever  upon  the  assistance  of  the  fiiend  of  his 
youth,  Henry  the  lion,  for  the  execution  of  his  enterprises.  In  the 
other  affiurs  of  the  empire  also,  the  new  emperor  exerted  himself 
with  vigour;  he  destroyed  the  castles  of  the  freebooter-knights, 
whom  he  condemned  to  death;  and  proved  himself  to  be,  by  all  his 
^  a  protector  of  general  order,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. A  contemporary  historian  says,  therefore,  of  him :  '*  It  appeared 
^  if  he  gave  to  heaven  and  earth  a  new  and  more  peaceful  fomu" 

Ihe  countries  bordering  upon  Germany  also  presented  him  with 
in  (^portunity  to  give  to  the  imperial  name  additional  lustre.  In 
los  fist  diet,  at  Merseburg,  in  1152,  he  decided  the  dispute  of  the 
two  Danish  princes,  Sven  and  Knud,  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
I^ennittrL  Knud  received  Zealand;  but  Sven  the  crown,  which 
ficdetick  himself  placed  upon  his  head  ,and  for  which  the  Danish 
Ung  swore  allegiance  to  him.  This  also  King  Boleslaus,  of  Poland, 
^as  obliged  to  rraiew,  and  whom  the  emperor  forced  thereto  by  an 
e&ctive  campaign  in  Sileaa.  He  gave  to  Duke  Wladislas,  of  Bo* 
I^emia,  on  account  of  his  faithfol  adherence  in  this  Polish  campaign, 
^  tide  of  king,  such  titles  the  emperor  alone  being  able  to  impart. 
CngGeisa,  of  Hungary,  renewed  his  allegiance,  andiulfilled  his  duties 
ttwnl  in  Frederick's  second  Italian  expedition.    And  finally,  in 

*"Be  ihaU  rank  eqiialinth  the  ancient  Archiducibus^'*  stands  recordedm  the  on- 
gu  itatote.  Thence,  from  this  expression,  origniated  the  subsequent  title  of  Axch« 
^keoTAostiia.    Thiswas  first  adopted  hjTz^demOcIIL  la  the  yew  1453. 
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Biir^imdy,  which  had  become  ahnost  estranged  &om  the  Gennanic 
empue,  Frederick  re-established  his  influence  by  his  own  mar- 
riage with  B^trice,  the  heiress  of  High  Burgundy,  whereby  his 
house  acquired,  at  ihe  same  time,  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  AH  the  Burgundian  nobles  did  homage  to  the  em* 
peror,  and  thus  the  ancient  imperial  dignity  acquired  additionid 
splendour  under  the  powerM  monarch  who  now  ruled  in  Gremumy. 

It  was  only  in  Italy,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  that  the  authonty  of  the  emperor  had  declined;  and  Frede- 
rick was  not  able  to  restore  it  entirely,  even  by  the  most  glo- 
rious battles.  The  large  towns  in  this  country,  dnoe  the  weak 
government  of  Henry  IV.,  had  become  overbearing,  and  submitted 
with  great  rq>ugnance  to  the  obedience  due  towards  their  superioi 
feudal  sovereign;  above  all  the  rest,  the  opulent  city  of  Milan,  the 
capital  of  Lombardy ,  was  the  most  arrogant  and  independent.  Mjlan, 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  had,  by  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  one  might 
almost  have  believed  that  ancient  Rome  had  transplanted  its  spuit 
thither.  It  subjected,  by  degrees,  several  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
especially  Lodi  and  Como ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  anected  to  treat  &e 
commands  of  the  emperor  with  such  contempt,  that  an  impeiial 
edict  which  Frederick  issued  in  the  year  1 153,  had  even  its  seal  torn 
off,  and  was  trampled  under  foot.  Upon  this,  the  emperor,  in 
1154,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Lonffobardian  kings,  held  his  first  great  diet  in  the  Koncalianplams, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po;  and  now  that  complaints  firom  many 
other  places  were  urged  against  the  oppression  of  this  proud  city, 
which  even  refused  to  meet  or  reply  to  them,  his  anger  became  ex- 
cited, and  ho  resolved  to  punish  it  severely.  He  did  not  venture 
this  time,  to  besiege  it,  as  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  important 
undertaking;  but  he  destroyed  several  of  its  adjacent  castles  and 
forts,  and  conquered  its  allied  cities,  Asli  and  Tortona. 

At  Pavia  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Lombardy^ 
and  then  rapidly  advanced  towards  Rome.  Here  dissension  existed 
between  the  pope  and  the  people,  who,  in  a  revolutionaiy  tumult, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  bold  monk,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  wished 
to  restore  the  ancient  Roman  republic.  Neither  of  the  parties  knew 
in  whose  favour  the  emperor  advanced.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  fled  to 
a  well-fortified  castle  called  Castellana,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
German  camp,  the  emperor  having  promised  him  safety.  Upon  his 
arrival,  Adrian  (who  had  originally  wandered  from  England,  his 
native  country,  as  a  beggar  boy,  and  had  eventually  raised  him- 
self to  the  papacy),  expected  that  Frederick  would  hold  his  stir- 
rup, as  his  predecessors  had  always  done;  as,  however,  he  did 
not  do  it,  tne  cardinals  accompanying  the  pope  fled  hastily  back 
to  Castellana,  for  they  regarded  this  omission  as  a  bad  omen  of  the 
imperial  sentiments.  Adrian,  however,  descended  from  his  mvle, 
and  placed  himself  upon  the  seat  prepared  for  him ;  and  now  Frede- 
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rick  cast  himself  before  him,  and  Idssed  his  feet.  The  pope  now 
acquired  fiesh  coinage,  and  charged  the  emperor  with  the  omission 
of  the  accustomed  mark  of  deference;  and  the  latter,  who  sought  his 
gloiy  in  greater  things,  willing  yielded  in  thk 
princes  assuring  him  that  the  Emperor  Lothaire  had  shown  a  similar 
sign  of  lespect  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  The  ceremony  of  dismounting 
was  consequently  repeated  on  the  following  day,  when  the  emperor  met 
the  pope  and  held  his  stirrup— thus  it  is  related  by  the  records  of 
Rome.  German  writers,  on  the  contrary— namely,  Otho  of  Freis- 
sbgen,  and  Helmold,  inform  us  that  the  emperor,  upon  the  first 
descending  of  the  pope,  had  held  the  stirrup,  but,  from  oversight,  had 
seized  the  left  insteetd  of  the  right,  and  that  the  pope,  in  consequence, 
had  reiiised  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Upon  the  excuse  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  erred  through  ignorance,  as  he  had  not  applied  much 
attention  to  stirrup-holding,  the  pope  replied:  ''If  the  emperor 
n^llects  trifles  from  ignorance,  how  will  ne  show  attention  in  im- 
portant affiuTB  ?"  The  emperor,  however,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
princes,  yielded,  and  they  both  embraced  each  other  as  friends. 

After  this,  Frederick  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  emperor 
in  St.  Peter*8  church,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1155.  Meantime,  a 
4%ute  ensued  with  the  Romans,  who  would  yield  neither  to  the 
pope  or  the  emperor;  the  force  of  arms,  however,  soon  reduced 
them  to  tranquillity. 

In  spite  of  these  continual  contests,  however,  with  the  perfidious 
and  treacherous  Italians,  Frederick  returned  at  length  to  Germany. 
But  disputes  speedily  arose  between  him  and  the  pope  himself,  who, 
confidii^  in  the  assistance  of  the  Norman  king,  William  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  letter  full  of  reproaches,  and  his 
If^te,  Cardinal  Roland  (afterwards  Pope  Alexander  III.),  uttered 
even  in  the  assembly  of  the  German  princes,  the  arrogant  words: 
'*  From  whom,  then,  has  the  emperor  the  empire,  if  not  firom  the 
pope?'  The  irritated  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  whose 
omoe  it  was  to  bear  the  naked  sword  before  the  emperor,  upon  hear- 
ing this  raised  the  weapon,  and  was  about  to  sunder  the  legate's  head, 
for  he  considered  the  honour  of  the  (jerman  princes  deeply  wounded 
by  this  language.  Frederick,  however,  withheld  him  firom  this  des- 
perate act  of  indignation ;  but  he  commanded  the  ambassador  to  return 
e&iiy  on  the  following  morning  to  Rome.  The  German  bishops,  in 
^ly  to  the  reproaches  of  the  pope,  stated,  that  they  had  given  them- 
seires  eveiy  possible  trouble  to  mediate,  but  that  the  emperor  had  re* 
pBedto  them,  firmly  and  gravely,  thus:  <<  There  are  two  remilations, 
acooiding  to  which  our  empire  must  be  ruled — ^the  laws  of  the  em- 
perors, and  the  good  customs  of  our  forefathers;  these  limits  we  will 
oot,  nor  can  we  transgress.  To  our  father,  the  pope,  we  will  wil- 
^ly  pay  all  the  homage  we  owe  him;  but  our  imperial  crown 
H  ^dependent,  and  we  ascribe  its  possession  to  divme  goodness 
^'dy."  They  tfien  earnestly  entreated  the  holy  father  no  longer  to 
<^te  the  anger  of  their  lord  the  emperor. 
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The  dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  after  a  short 
zeoonciliation,  was,  nevertheless,  resumed,  and  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Adrian,  in  1159.  Thenceforward,  affairs  became  still  more  en- 
tangled, for  the  imperial  party  chose  Victor  III.,  and  the  oppoate 
party  Alexander  III.,  the  same  who,  as  cardinal  legate,  had  uttered 
such  bold  words  in  the  imperial  assembly.  Each  pope  excommuni- 
cated the  other,  and  sought  to  strengthen  each  otner's  party  by  all 
possible  means. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  as  early  as  the  year  1158,  had  already 
prepared  another  more  powerfiil  eiq^edition  against  Ital^;  the  Mi- 
lanese having  in  the  preceding  year,  reduced  to  ashes  the  aty  of  Lodi, 
which  had  yielded  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  All  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  kmg  of  Hungary  and  the  newly-elected  Song  of 
Bohemia,performedfeu£Ll  service;  by  wUch  means  such  an  army  was 
coUected  ^no  emj^r  had  previoiy  ^into  Italy:  .conais4  of 
100,000  m&ntry  and  15,000  cavalry.  They  broke  up  their  camp,  near 
Augsburg  at  Whitsuntide,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  iUmost  all  the  cities 
of  Northern  Italy  were  humbled  at  the  view  of  such  a  powerful  {(oo^ 
and  allied  themselveswith  the  emperor;  but  the  rebelliouscity  of  IdClan 
was  declared  outlawed,  and,  after  a  short  siege,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  irritated  ruler.  The  Milanese  appeared  now  before  him, 
in  humble  suppUcation,  fonning  a  nrocession  unusual  to  the  Germans. 
First  came  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  barefooted,  and  dressed  in 
tattered  garments,  the  former  holding  up  crosses  in  the  air;  then  fol- 
lowed the  consuls  and  patricians  with  swords  hanging  firom their  necks, 
and  therestwithcordsroundtheirthroats;  andthushumbly  they  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor.  As  he  theiefore  only  demred  their  submission, 
he  pardoned  them,  saying:  '^  You  must  now  acknowledge  that  it  is 
easier  to  conquer  by  obedience  than  with  arms."  Upon  which,  be 
caused  them  to  swear  allegiance,  and  to  promise  that  tney  would  not 
interrupt  the  freedom  of  the  smaller  cities ;  and  taking  with  him  three 
hundred  hostages,  he  placed  the  imperial  eagle  upon  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral. 

But  their  humility  was  only  feigned,  and  the  effect  of  neoessitj; 
lasting  only  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  emperor  terrified  them. 
Eor  when,  according  to  the  imperial  prerogative,  he  wished,  in  the 
following  year,  to  appoint  the  civil  ftmctionaries,  tlie  citizens  attacked 
Baynald,  his  chancellor,  the  count  palatine,  Otho,  and  the  other 
ambassadors,  with  so  much  ftiry  that  they  could  scarcely  save  their 
lives.  Upon  being  summoned,  and  an  explanation  demanded,  they 
pleaded  nothing  but  empty  excuses;  and  at  the  second  and  third 
summons  they  Gud  not  appear  atall.  Uponwhich  the  emperor  renewed 
the  imperial  edict  of  outlawry  against  Milan,  and  vowed,  in  his 
wrath,  never  to  replace  the  crown  upon  his  head  imtil  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  arrogant  city. 

The  war  recommenced  with  all  the  bitter  exasperation  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  Milanese  sought  even  their  salvation — such  at  least  was 
the  universal  charge — ^in  the  assassination  of  the  powerful  emperor 
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who  thus  menaced  them.  It  ib  quite  certain  that  a  man  of  gigantic 
strength  suddenly  attacked  the  emperor  whilst  performing  his  morning 
devotions  in  a  beautiful  and  solitary  spot  upon  the  Ada,  and  strove 
to  throw  him  into  the  river.  In  the  struggle  both  fell  to  the  earth, 
and,  upon  the  call  of  the  emperor,  his  attendants  rushed  forward, 
and  the  assassin  was  himself  cast  into  the  stream.  Shortly  after  this 
an  old  mis-shapen,  squinting  man  glided  into  the  camp  witn  poisoned 
wares,  the  veiy  touch  of  which  was  said  to  be  mortal.  The  emperor 
hems  fortunately  already  warned,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  exe- 
cuted. His  aimy,  meanwhile,  had  become  much  strengthened,  and 
^th  it  he  first  besieged,  in  1160,  the  city  of  Cremona,  which  was 
in  alliance  with  Milan,  and  had  obstinately  refiised  submission ;  the 
inhabitants  defended  themselves  for  seven  months  with  unexampled 
obstinacyi  when  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  wander  to 
other  places. 

It  was  only  af);er  a  three  years'  sie^e,  and  after  much  blood  had 
been  spit  on  both  sides,  that  Frederick  overcame  the  strong  city 
of  Milan.  His  patience  was  exhausted;  the  pardon  he  had  once 
granted  having  only  made  the  rash  citizens  more  arrogant,  he  re- 
solved therefore,  by  a  severe  punishment,  to  destroy  their  spirit  of 
reaistanoe.  During  three  days,  the  1st,  3d,  and  6th  of  March, 
the  consuls  and  chief  men  of  Hie  city,  in  increasing  numbers,  ad- 
vanced to  the  imperial  camp  before  LK>di,  and  on  the  third  day,  the 
whole  people  with  them;  they  divided  themselves  into  a  hundred 
sections,  and  repeated  thrice  before  that  city,  which  had  been  so 
despised  and  ill-treated  by  them,  the  whole  spectacle  of  their  humili- 
ation; ynth  crosses,  swords,  and  ropes  hanging  about  the  neck,  and 
barefooted.  More  than  a  hundred  banners  of  the  city  were,  uj>on  the 
thiid  day,  laid  dovm  before  the  imperial  throne,  and  lastly,  their  chief 
banner,  the  Cabogiuh,*  was  diavm  forward.  Its  lofty  frame  or 
tree,  witliits  iron  leaves,  was  bowed  down  before  the  emperor  as  a  sign 
of  the  deepest  humiliation ;  the  princes  and  bishops^  seated  near  him, 
sprang  up,  in  dread  of  being  killed  by  the  weighty  mass,  but  Frederick 
lemamed  unmoved  and  tore  the  fringe  of  the  banner  dovm.  The  whole 
of  the  people  then  cast  themselves  to  the  ground,  with  loud  wailings, 
and  implored  mercy.  The  consuls  and  grandees  of  the  city,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  emperor's  suite,  all  supplicated  his  pardon  for  the 
capital,  but  IJie  emperor  remained  inexorable,  and  desired  his  chan- 
cellor, Raynald,  to  read  the  law,  whereby  the  citjr  surrendered  itself 
atdisaedon.  He  then  said: ''According  to  that  law  you  have  all  me- 
rited death,  but  I  will  grant  you  your  lives.  As  regards  the  &te  of  the 
city  itself,  I  will  so  order  it,  thatmftiture  you  ahaU  be  prevented  firom 

*  Upon  a  car  ttrengthened  with  iron,  a  massiTe  iron  tree  with  iron  leaTes  was 
ftied;  a  IttgecfOMadmed  the  top  of  the  tree,  in  fiKmt  of  whidiWM  represented 
Mr  Ambfottna,  MUan's  tatebuy  saint.  The  ooloar  of  the  car  was  red,  and  the 
<>l^  osen  winch  drew  it,  were  also  coTered  with  red  draperjr.  Before  it  was 
<inwn  away,  hi^  mass  was  celebrated  on  the  car;  the  wliole  being  an  unitatioa  of 
tfae  atk  of  the  ISMlites. 
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conmuttmgdmikr  crimes  therein/'  Upon  whicli  lie  retired  to  Pavk, 
to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Milan  in  a  large  assembly  of  German  and 
Italian  bishopSi  lords,  and  deputies  from  the  various  other  cities. 
.  The  sentence  was, ''  that  Milan  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  inhabitants  remove,  within  eight  days,  to  four  of  their  vil- 
lages, two  miles  from  each  other,  where  they  should  live  under  &e 
surv^ance  of  the  imperial  functionaries."  The  city  of  Milan  in  its 
prosperity  and  arrogance,  had  so  deeply  injured  many  other  citi»: 
Closmo,Lodi,  Cremona,  Pavia,Verrelh,  rfovarra,  andomers,  that  they 
all  begged,  as  an  especial  £Eivour,  that  they  might  themselves  pirn 
down  the  walls  of  the  proud  capital;  so  that,  by  the  impulse  of  their 
hatred  and  revenge,  they  accomplished  within  six  days  what  hired 
workmen  would  scarcelv  have  executed  in  so  many  months:  for,  al- 
though the  houses  and  churches  were  not  pulled  down,  as  later  exagge- 
latedrecords  report,  yet,  the  powerful  walls  and  forts  of  the  city  were 
destroyed,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  this  once  wealthy  and  splendid 
city,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  moaning  inhabitants,  became  one  dread- 
ful scene  of  waste  and  desolation*  The  emperor  then^  at  asplendid  ban- 
quet at  Pavia,  in  the  Easter  festival,  replaced  his  crown  upon  his  head. 

But  Frederick  was  doomed  to  show  to  the  world,  by  his  example, 
that  a  chani^e  of  fortune  must  ever  produce  its  influence  upon  the 
most  powertul  monarchs,  and  that  no  force  can  check  it  but  wisdom 
and  moderation.  The  punishment  of  the  city  of  Milan  had  been 
too  severe,  and  if  this  may  even  be  excused  perhaps  by  the  rude- 
ness and  strong  passions  of  that  period,  still  Frederick  erred  in  not 
having  treated  tnat  and  the  other  cities  of  the  north  of  Italy  with 
mildness,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  justice. 

His  deputies  severely  oppressed  the  country,  and  although,  per- 
haps, without  his  concurrence,  yet  he  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to 
the  complaints  which  were  made  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
tinued the  contest  with  the  still-increasing  party  of  Pope  Alexander, 
and  acted  wron^  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  his  own 
Pope,  Victor  III.,  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  former,  instead  of  con- 
firming the  election  of  another  rival  pope,  Pascal  HI.  Frederick  did 
not  consider  that  his  opponents,  by  their  united  inspiration,  the  one 
for  civil  freedom  and  the  other  for  their  church-party,  derived  uncon- 

Sierable  power.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  allied  themselves  still  more 
osely  together,  and  even  those  which  had  previously  been  the  enemies 
of  the  Milanese  became  disinclined  towards  the  emperor;  for,  now  that 
their  former  oppressors  were  cast  to  the  ground,  they  compassionated 
them.  But  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  emperor  was  the  bold  and 
sagacious  Pope  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded,  after  a  two  years*  exile 
in  France,  to  gain  over  the  Romans  to  his  side ;  and  had  now  returned 
to  his  metropolis.  Conseouently,  Frederick,  after  he  had  collected  a 
new  army,  and  had  settled  the  most  urgent  affidrs  in  Northern  Italy, 

•  During  this  deyastation  of  Wlan,  many  relics  were  removed  from  the  deserted 
chmrches.  Among  the  rest,  the  Archbishop  Bajnald  conveyed  the  bones  of  the  thiee 
kings  with  great  solemnity  across  the  Alps  to  the  dty  of  Cologne,  and  the  King  of 
Bohemia  canied  with  him  the  candlesticlDi  of  the  temple  of  JeraMUem. 
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marched,  in  1 167,  to  Rome.  The  Romans  were  speedily  beaten  out 
ol  the  field,  and  the  city  itself  besieged.  It  was  especially  around 
the  choiches  that  the  severest  conflict  took  place,  for  they  were  de- 
fended like  fortresses;  and  it  was  in  the  heat  of  combat  that  the 
Germans,  having  cast  torches  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  situated 
close  to  St.  Peter's,  the  flames  readied  the  latter  edifice,  which,  in 
the  general  conflision,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Swabian  duke, 
Fiederick.  Pope  Alexander,  seemg  that  the  Romans  commenced 
murmuring  at  his  obstinacy,  fled  secretly  from  the  city,  in  the  dress 
of  a  pil^m.  He  was  seen  on  the  third  day  near  a  fountain,  not  far 
from  Circello,  whence  he  escaped  to  Benevento. 

Frederick,  however,  together  with  his  consort,  was  crowned  by 
his  pope,  Pascal,  on  the  mrst  of  August,  1167,  in  the  metropolitan 
chorcn  of  Christendom.  But,  immediately  afterwards,  an  epidemic 
disease  broke  out  among  the  Germans,  of  so  terrific  a  nature  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  army  and  a  multitude  of  the  nobles  and  chief  men 
were  carried  off*.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  in  August,  that  it  first  ap- 
peared; the  heat  had  long  been  excessive  and  overpowering;  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  sun  was  bright,  after  which  rain  suddenly  fell, 
and  a  glowing  heat  succeeded;  whence  the  vapour  raised  caused  the 
sickness.  Men  died  so  suddenly,  that  often  those  who  were  perfectly 
well  in  the  morning  fell  dead  on  the  same  day  while  walking  in  the 
street,  and  many,  whilst  even  burying  the  dead,  fell  suddenly  with 
them  into  the  grave.  The  Archbishop  Rajmald,  of  Cologne,  the 
emperor's  able  chancellor,  four  bishops,  and  eight  dukes,  and 
among  these  the  emperor's  cousin,  Frederick  of  Rothenberg,  and 
Guelf;  the  younger;  besides  many  thousands  of  noble  counts  and 
kids  who  were  numbered  amon^  tne  dead.  The  people  everywhere 
excLumed,  ^^  that  this  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  burning  St. 
Peters  Church ! "  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Pavia,  and, 
in  the  following  spring,  he  was  forced,  ^th  only  a  few  companions, 
to  leave  Italy  uke  a  fugitive,  secretly  and  disguised. 

The  cities,  however,  now  raised  their  heads.  They  had  already,  in 
that  very  year,  1 167,  and  almost  imder  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
whilst  he  lay  before  Rome,  concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  each 
other;  they  even  ventured  to  re-conduct  the  Milanese  back  to  their 
ancient  city.  The  ditches,  walls,  and  towers  were  speedily  restored, 
and  every  one  laboured  to  re-construct  his  habitation.  For  the 
capital  haid  been  so  large  and  strong  that,  in  its  destruction,  per- 
sons of  the  walls,  most  of  the  houses,  and  almost  all  the  churches 
W  remained  standing.  Thus,  as  Athens  once,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Persians,  so,  also,  Milan  now  raised  itself  by  the  aid  of 
^  other  cities,  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  bemre.  After 
this  was  done,  the  Lombard  confederation  built  a  new  city,  as  an  im- 
pregnable fortress  against  the  emperor,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  spot 
founded  by  three  rivers  and  deep  marshes,  and  called  it,  in 
^^^fiance  of  the  emperor,  and  in  honour  of  their  pope,  Alexandria. 
Ia  the  space  of  a  year  this  city  became  inhabited,  and  garrisoned  by 

Q 
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15,000  warriors.  The  most  powerful  cities  partidpated  in  the  Lom- 
bard confederation:  Venice,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicen2a,  Padua,  Fe^ 
raia,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Placenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  &c. 

Frederick,  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive  in  Gennony;  he  remained 
there  stationary,  nearly  seven  years;  established  more  firmly  the  im- 
perial dignity  with  aU  the  stren^tli  of  his  hi^h  mind;  regulated  and  ad- 
justed internal  disturbances,  and ,  in  particular,  the  great  dispute  in  die 
north  of  Glermany  between  Heniy  the  Lion  and  his  adveisaries—upon 
which  subject  we  shall  enlarge  as  we  proceed — and  at  the  same  time 
au^ented  the  power  of  his  house  by  various  just  and  legitimate  acqui- 
sitions for  his  five  sons,  still  veiy  young.  Heniy,  the  eldest,  although 
only  15  years  of  age,  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans;  Fiedeiick 
received  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the  lands  of  Guelf,  the  elder,  ivko 
had  bequeathed  them,  afi«r  the  death  of  his  only  son,  to  the  em- 

gsror,  an  example  followed  by  many  other  counts  and  nobles  in 
wabia.  Conrad,  the  third  son,  inherited  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothenberg,  who  died  childless.  To  the  fourth  son,  Otho,  Frede- 
rick gave  the  vice-regency  of  Burgundy  and  Aries ;  and  to  the  young- 
est, Phillip,  who  stifi  lay  in  the  cradle,  he  presented  several  confis- 
cated crown  possesions  and  clerical  foods.  Hius  the  race  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  stood  firmly  rooted  like  a  vigorous  and  richly-branched 
tree  of  majestic  oak. 

But  now  Frederick  again  directed  his  attention  to  that  stall  revoln- 
lionary  country,  Italy.     The  German  princes  were  now,  it  is  true, 
less  easily  induced  to  proceed  to  that  intractable  unhealthy  dim&te, 
but,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  unwearied  activity,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  a^n  collecting  an  army,  and  appeared,  in  the  autunm 
of  1174,  for  ttie  fifth  time,  in  that  land.    He  besieged  the  new 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  built  and  fordfiea  in  order  to 
check  his  course;  and  he  was  forced  to  remain  seven  months  before 
it,  during  which  his  army  sufiered  greatly  in  the  winter  (torn  ack- 
ness  and  fiitigue,   in  their  camp,   pitched  upon  mar^y  ground. 
Meanwhile  the  Lombard  cities  had  collected  an  army  to  relieve  the 
besieged,  and  which  advanced  at  Easter,  in  1175,  fully  prq>ared  and 
equipped.    The  emperor  resolved  upon  making  a  last  attack  against 
the  place,  and  caused  it  to  be  stormea  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 
The  Germans,  by  means  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  succeeded  in 
advancing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
market  place.  Nevertheless  the  valiant  garrison  did  not  lose  coura^ 
and,  to  their  great  good  fortune,  this  subterraneous  passage  fell  in. 
Those  of  their  enemy,  who  had  thus  entered  the  city,  were  over- 
powered, and  the  rest  who  were  storming  from  without  were  beaten 
back.    The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
seek  so  hastily  a  different  position,  that  he  was  forced  to  set  fire  to 
his  own  encampment. 

It  was  then  agreed,  tliat  a  meeting  of  the  belligerent  parties 
^ould  take  place  at  Pavia,  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  cardi- 
nal of  Ostia^  who  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  would  not 
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greet  the  emperor  on  accoimt  of  the  excommtuiication,  but  lie  eirinoed 
to  kim  Iiis  r^ret,  wliilst  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  Frederick's 
great  qualities.    Both  sides  were,  however,  but  little  inclined  to 
yield  in  any  portion  of  their  demands.  What  tended  much  to  increase 
the  courage  of  the  Lombards  was,  that  precisely  at  this  moment, 
Hemj  the  Lion  refused  the  emperor  that  assistance,  upon  whidb. 
f  ledmck  had  so  much  relied.    The  treaties  were,  consequently, 
hoken  off,  and  the  Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable 
moment,  advanced,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  and  sacred 
bomker  of  St.  Ambrose,  against  ihe  emperor,  and  fought  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Lignano,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1176.  Their  force  was 
fiff  superior  in  numbos,  and  occupied  a  favourable  posilion;  whilst 
on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  a  ditch  which  made  all  flight  im- 
poGBible.    When  they  saw  that  the  emperor  had  accepted  their  chal- 
ten^  and  now  advanced  against  them,  they  immediately  formed 
their  line  of  battle.    The  Carocium  of  ihe  Jmlanese,  was  placed  in 
dieir  centze,  surrounded  by  300  youths  who  had  sworn  to  defend  it 
in  life  unto  death,  besides  a  body  of  900  picked  cavalry,  styled  the 
phalanx  of  death,  who  had,  singly  and  coUectiTely,  likewise  taken  the 
oath  of  imdation.    The  battle  commenced,  and  one  of  the  Lombard 
wingflbeginning  yery  soon  to  waver,  the  order  of  the  Milanese  ranks 
becnae  oonfiisea.    The  emperor  pressed  directly  upon  the  centre,  to 
gain  the  Carocium,  and,  as  now  its  band  of  defenders  likewise  fal- 
tered, the  courage  of  the  Germans  increased,  and  at  length  they  con- 
quered the  sacred  banner,  and  tore  down  all  its  decorations,    fiut  at 
this  moment  the  death-squadron  recovered  themselves,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  charge.     Mortally  wounded,  the  emperor's  standard- 
bearer  now  sank  at  his  ride,  and  the  imperial  banner  with  him;  but 
the  brave  Frederick,  equipped  in  his  splendid  suit  of  armour,  still 
fought  on  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,    suddenly,  however,  he  was 
seen  to  fall  from  his  charger,  and  vanish  &om  the  view  of  the  army. 
Tenor  and  confurion  now  seized  upon  |I1,  and  Frederick's  troops  suf- 
fened  an  entire  overthrow;  he  himself  escaped  with  a  few  faithful 
fiiends  in  the  wild  tumult,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  night. 
Almost  all  the  dtizens  of  Como,  his  allies,  embittered  by  hatred  and 
revenue  against  the  Milanese  on  account  of  their  ancient  wars,  fell 
a  ncnfioe  and  were  lefl  dead  upon  the  field.    For  two  whole  days 
the  emperor  was  mourned  as  slain,  and  even  his  consort  put  on  a 
vidow^  robes;   when,  to  the  unescpected  joy  of  all,  he  again  ap- 
peared in  Psvia. 

After  this  the  Emperor  wished  and  proposed  a  peace;  when  the 
Pope,  Alexander,  said  in  reply:  ^  That  nothing  was  more  desirable 
to  him  than  to  obtain  peace  £rom  the  greatest  hero  of  Christendom; 
he  oitreated  only,  that  the  Lombards  might  participate  in  it,  and 
he  himself  would  proceed  to  that  country."  The  two  great  opponents 
had  now  learnt  mutually  to  esteem  each  other,  and  Frederick:  having 
expressed  a  wish  for  an  interview  with  the  pope,  the  latter  proceeded  at 
oace  to  Venice.  Hisjoumey  thither  resembled  a  tziumphal  procession^ 
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for  lie  was  treated  as  the  saviour  of  liberty,  and  as  the  &ther  of  tlus 
Italian  free-states.  Frederick  also  came  there  in  July,  1177,  and, 
according  to  an  ancient  historian:  ^'  It  pleased  God  so  to  guide  his 
heart  that  he  suddenly  subjected  the  lion-like  pride  of  his  mind,  and 
he  became  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  so  that  ne  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope,  who  awaited  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  ckurclL 
of  St.  Mark,  and  kissed  them ;  and  the  pope,  with  tears,  raised  liim 
from  the  ground,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which  the 
Germans  exclaimed:  *Lord  God  we  praise  thee!'  The  empeiot 
then  took  the  pope  by  the  hand  and  lea  him  into  the  church,  wheie 
he  bestowed  upon  mm  his  benediction.  On  the  following  daj, 
however,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  emperor,  the  pope  celeoiated 
high  mass,  and  Frederick,  after  he  had  himself,  like  an  inferior  of 
the  church,  humbly  cleared  the  way  for  the  pope  through  the  crowd, 
took  his  place  amidst  the  train  of  the  German  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  devoutly  assisted  in  the  holy  ceremony." 

Thus,  in  those  days,  did  mild,  religious  feeUngs  moderate  the 
severe  and  stem  disposition  of  the  emperor,  without  at  all  affecting 
the  majesty  of  his  presence,  for  his  numility  was  voluntary,  and 
thence  acquired  for  him  general  esteem;  whilst  at  the  same  time  lus 
conduct  was  sincere,  and  consequently  his  reconciliation  with  the 
pope  was  complete  and  lasting.  But  with  the  Lombards,  as  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  immediately  settled,  a  truce  of  six 
years  was  concluded.  All  rights  and  customs  were  to  be  investi- 
gated; the  demands  of  both  sides  equally  weighed;  and  the  relations 
of  the  Italian  cities  with  the  emperor  and  empire  arranged  afresh:  all 
whiQh  demanded  time. 

In  1178  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Aries,  where  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  thence  returned  to  Germany,  where  another  import- 
ant affiiir  awaited  his  presence.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  possessed  at  this  period,  in  the  person  of  its  emperor,  a 
powerful  and  high-minded  chief,  the  house  oi  Giielf  enjoyed,  on  the 
other,  an  equal  aavantagein  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony. For,  whilst  Frederick,  in  the  south,  conducted  his  great  wars 
against  the  Italian  cities,  Henry  increased  his  power  in  the  north  by  a 
successful  war  against  the  Vandals.  Henry  resembled  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  Frederick,  in  valour,  firmness,  and  chivalric  sentiments.  His 
outward  appearance  was  also  distinguished,  and  his  powerful  figure^ 
strengthened  by  every  corporeal  exercise,  displayed  tne  bold  courage 
of  his  mind,  let,  whilst  Frederick,  in  his  hair  and  complexion,  bore 
the  true  impress  of  genuine  German  origin,  Henry,  on  his  part, 
presented  in  his  whole  appearance  the  evidence  of  his  connexion 
with  the  southern  race  of  the  Guelfs;  his  complexion  being  darker, 
his  hair  and  beard  black,  and  his  eyes  the  same  colour.  His  name 
soon  became  terrible  in  the  northern  districts.  He  conquered  a  great 
portion  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  as  far  as  Pomerania,  and 
populated  the  country,  as  Albert  the  jBear  had  done  previously  in 
the  marches,  with  peasants  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 
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He  founded  bishoprics  and  schools ;  distributed  throughout  these  coun- 
tries criniinal  courts  and  judges;  transformed  forests  and  marshes  into 
fruitiul  fields;  and,  whilst  he  increased  his  own  power,  he  became  the 
promoter  cf  civilization  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Lubeck,  founded  in 
1140,  and  made  theseeof  a  bishop,  soonderelopeditself  andflourished 
nobly;  and  Hamburg,  previously  destroyed  by  the  Vandals,  was  again 
restored.^    Thus  his  extensive  possessions  extended  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Danube  in  the  southern 
mountains,  and  were  more  considerable  than  the  absolute  dominions  of 
theemperor;  whilst,  finally,  he  founded,  in  1157,  Munich,  in  Bavaria. 
The  object  of  Henry  was  to  unite  his  two  duchies  under  one  entire 
poKtical  government,  and  thus  to  restrict  throughout  his  territories 
as  much  as  possible,  the  rights  of  the  nobles,  botn  temporal  and  spi- 
lituaL    At  the  same  time,  in  so  doing  he  laid  himseu  open  to  tne 
reproach  of  injustice;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Count  Adol- 
phus  III.,  of  Holstein.    This  nobleman  had  laboured  greatly  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  having,  amongst  the  rest, 
established  some  valuable  salt  works  at  Oldesloe,  Henry  now  de- 
stroyed them  by  causing  fresh  water  from  neighbouring  springs  to 
flow  into  them,  because  nis  own  salt  works  at  Liineburg  were,  as  he 
thought,  injured  by  the  existence  of  those  of  Count  Adolphus. 

The  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  German  princes  having  now 
hecome  excitea  against  him,  he,  as  a  warning  to  uiem,  caused  a  large 
fioD,  cast  in  bronze,  to  be  placed  before  his  castle  in  Brunswick. 
They  imderstood  what  by  this  sign  he  meant  to  indicate,  but  although 
they  trembled  individuaUy,  they  nevertheless  tried  once  more  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  rapid  progress  by  a  great  alliance,  in  which  were  in- 
clude:  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  Bremen,  and  Magdeburg;  the 
Bishops  of  Hildesheim,  and  Lubeck,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  several  counts  and  knights. 
But  Henry,  sudden  as  the  royal  animal  whose  title  he  had  chosen, 
broke  loose,  le-conquered  Bremen,  devastated  Thuringia  and  the 
^bishopric  of  Magdeburg  with  fire  and  sword,  drove  away  Con- 
i^t  bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  thus  overcame  and  crushed  his  enemies 
<^pletely.  Such  was  the  state  of  afi&irs  in  Germany  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  returned  from  Italy,  in  1 168 ;  his  presence,  how- 
ler, restored  tranquillity  once  more,  and  both  parties  were  obliged 
to  SQirender  to  each  other  their  conquests. 

^e  noble  Guelf,  to  whom  repose  was  hateful,  made  now,  in  1 172, 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but,  upon  his  return,  disputes  were 
^^siewed,  and  he  this  time  drew  upon  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
^peror,  a  far  more  powerful  opponent.  The  latter,  who  had  been 
^eito  his  constant  friend,  and,  in  a  series  of  years,  had  shown  him 
nothing  but  kindness,  considered  he  might  with  justice  calculate 
^^pedaUy  upon  him  when,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
.^ear  1175,  he  collected  all  his  forces  together,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
^eoflTe  and  final  engagement  with  the  Lombards.  But  it  was  just 
^  tbat  critical  moment  that  Henry,  to  whom  these  distant  expedi- 
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tions  were  liighly  objectionable,  and  who  preferred  remaizdng  at  home 
with  his  army,  for  the  porpoee  of  increasing  his  own  power,  refused  his 
assistance.    He  pleaded  his  age,  although  ne  was  only  forty-six  yeais 
old,  'and  thus  younger  than  me  emperor  himself;  pretending  that  too 
many  necessary  affairs  required  his  presence  in  his  own  coimtiy. 
Frederick  hoped,  howeyer,  in  an  interview  with  him,  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  mind,  and  invited  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy;  ihe 
duke  came,  and  the  two  rulers  met  at  Chiavenna,  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.    The  emperor  reminded  his  friend  of  their  alliancft,  their 
close  relationship,  of  his  honour,  and  feudal  duty  as  prince;  but 
Henry  remained  inflexible.    The  emperor  then  arose  in  great  agita- 
tion, embraced  the  duke's  knees,   and  entreated  him  still  more 
earnestly — so  important  was  his  assstance  to  him  at  this  moment. 
Henry  was  mov^  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  emperor,  but  did 
not  wayer  in  his  determination.  The  empress  then  joined  them,  and 
said  to  her  husband :  "  Pray  rise,  my  dear  friend,  God  will  help  you  if, 
on  some  future  day,  you  do  but  punish  this  arrogance !"  The  emperor 
arose,  but  the  duke  retired ;  and  it  was  to  his  absence  that  Frederick 
might  chiefly  impute  his  subsequent  bad  success  at  Lignano.  He  could 
not  forget  this  event,  and  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  after  the  peace 
of  Yemce,  in  1178,  and  fresh  complaints  resounded  firom  all  mdea 
against  the  duke,  he  cited  him  to  appear  at  a  diet  at  Worms.     Henry 
did  not  howeyer  attend.    He  was  summoned  a  second  time  to  Magde- 
burg; even  there  he  did  not  appear;  and,asheequaUyn^lectedathird 
and  a  fourth  summons,  at  Gealar  and  Wurzburg,  the  emperor  sat  in 
judgment  upon  him,  in  the  year  1180,  and  the  princes  confirmed  his 
deposal  from  all  his  dignities  and  fiefs,  as  his  punishment.      Fre- 
derick then  declared  him  outlawed,  and  divided  his  fiefs  among  other 
princes.     The  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  he  left  but  the  shaaow  of 
preceding  greatness — ^for  he  had  himself  already  felt  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  too  extensive  duchies — ^he  awarded  to  the  second  son  of 
Albert  the  Bear,  Bernard  of  Anhalt.    The  duchy  in  the  western 
districts,  as  far  as  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Paderbom,  comprisang 
Limburg,  Amsberg,  Westphalia,  Paderbom,  and  a  portion  of  Ra- 
vensberg,  he  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who,  however, 
only  succeeded  in  holding  possession  of  a  portion  of  these  coon^es. 
The  Bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Hildeshdm,  raderbom,  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  and  Minden,  took  adyantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  tbem- 
selyes  not  onlyindependent  of  the  duchjr,  but  also  to  increase  their 
possessions.    The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  was  also  somewhat  de- 
creased, was  given  to  the  yaliant  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wit- 
telsbach,  the  faithful  companion  of  the  emperor.   The  cities  of  Lii- 
beck  and  Batisbon  became  free  imperial  cities,  and  in  Pomeraxiia, 
which  was  now  united  with  the  empire,  Frederick  created  the  bro* 
thers,  Casimir  and  Bogislaus,  dukes. 

After  the  emperor  had  pa^ed  judgment  upon  Henry  his  enemies 
forthwith  took  up  arms,  to  possess  themselves  of  their  portion  of  the 
booty ;  but  the  old  Lion  still  defended  himself  yaliandy.    They  could 
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aocom^Hah  nothing  against  him,  and  were  repeatedly  beaten,  until 
Fiederick  himself  advanced  with  an  army.  Their  reTeience  for  tibe  im- 
perial name,  and  their  natural  repugnance  to  be  allied  with  an  outlaw, 
dlaanned  the  duke's  friends;  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  patrimonial 
estates,  and  was  forced  to  see  Brunswick,  his  capital^  invested,  one 
of  his  chief  castles^  Bardewick,  taken;  and  finally,  when  the  powerful 
city  of  Liibeck  yidded  to  the  emperor,  he  found  himself  left  com- 
idetely  without  any  protection,  even  behind  the  £lbe.  Driven,  at 
Lst,  to  extremities,  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  at 
the  ^et  of  Erfurt,  held  in  the  year  1181.  The  humiliation  of  his 
old  £dend  and  companion  in  arms,  whose  proud  soul  was  now  broken, 
drew  even  tears  of  sympathy  &om  the  mighty  Frederick,  and  he  par- 
doned him.  He  counselled  him,  however,  in  order  that,  with  time, 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  might  become  moderated,  to  absent  him- 
self for  three  Tears  from  Germany,  and  to  r^nain,  during  that  inter- 
Tal  with  his  iather-in-law,  Henry  H.,  King  of  England;  meanwhile 
his  hereditary  lands,  Brunswick  and  Liinebur^,  remained  in  his  pos- 
eeasion.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  it  were  by  a  smgular  reverse  of  late, 
the  duke  dwelt  as  an  exile  for  some  time  in  the  country  where  his 
descendants  were  subsequently  to  ascend  a  brilliant  throne ;  for  it  was 
there  that  his  consort,  Matilda,  gave  birth  to  the  same  William  who 
was  afterwards  the  chief  branch  of  the  house  of  Hanover  which  has 
I^aced  the  British  kings  upon  the  throne. 

This  great  example  of  unperial  superiority  in  Grermany  may  pos- 
&bly  have  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians;  and  as,  m  the 
following  year,  1183,  the  truce  of  six  years  with  the  Lombards 
ceased,  and  the  emperor,  besides,  showed  himself  a  merciful  ruler, 
they  eriDced  a  more  satiid&ed  disposition,  and  the  peace  of  Eosnits 
was  accordingly  signed  with  them,  which  henceforward  stood  as 
fimdamaital  Jaw  between  the  emperor  and  upper  Italy.  The  em- 
peror himself  obtained  great  privil^es:  he  had  tiie  ri^ht  to  appoint 
his  own  counts,  as  the  burgomasters  chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  to 
Knew  their  dignity  every  five  years;  he  exercised  the  supr^ne  judicial 
power,  whilst  he  derived,  b^des,  several  imposts,  particularly  the 
fiuhflidies  for  his  army  in  the  Italian  campaigns;  and  all  the  citiasens, 
^  die  age  of  15  to  70,  swore  allegiance  to  him.  Under  these 
60Qditii»is  die  citizens,  on  their  part,  reoaved  the  right  of  municipal 
freedom  within  their  walls;  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their 
ovn  manners  and  customs,  and  were  even  privileged  to  make  sudh 
Kw  r^ulati<m8  as  they  deemed  just,  and  the  con^eration  o£  th^ 
cities,  already  existing^  was  now  confirmed. 

Thus  Frederick  was  enabled,  now  and  for  the  last  time,  (in  1 184) 
toprooeed  to  Italy  in  a  state  of  peace,  and,  as  he  advanoea,  he  was 
rendered  more  and  more  happy  in  witnessing  the  tranquillity  and 
contentment  that  rdgned  throughout  the  land,  whilst  all  around  him 
^  in  a  fever  of  joy  and  delight  The  Lombards  received  him  as 
if  no  msaitj  had  ever  existed  between  them.  He  causedf  the  iron 
<3own  <rf  tfaie  Lombards  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son  Henry, 
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and  gave  him  away  in  marria^,  with  great  pomp  and  festivily,  at 
Milan,  in  1186,  (which  city  had  especially  begged  from  the  em- 
peror that  honour)  to  Constanza,  the  last  heiress  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  of  the  royal  Norman  race,  and  which  alliance  gave  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  new  and  liigh  expectations;  for,  being  already 
in  possession  of  Northern  Italy,  if  it  acquired  in  addition,  Lower 
Italy,  the  whole  peninsula  would  necessarily  soon  become  subject 
to  its  dominion,  and  its  subjection  would  accordingly  lead  to  lliat  of 
the  whole  of  Germany.  Such  were  the  projects  formed  by  the  old 
yet  youthfully-sanguine  emperor,  who  was  far  from  antici^ting  that 
by  this  last,  and  apparently  splendid  achievement  pf  his  glorious 
career  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the  fall  and  ruin  of  his  house. 

It  appeared  now  as  if  fate,  after  having  subjected  the  emperor  to 
all  its  storms,  had  determined  to  prepare  for  him,  in  his  venerable 
age,  the  glory  of  a  noble  death  in  a  sacred  cause;  for,  at  this  mo- 
ment, intelligence  arrived  suddenly  in  Europe  that  Jerusalem,  after 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hittin,  or  Tibenad,  in  1187,  was  ^ain 
torn  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  rope 
Urban  III.  died  of  grief  at  this  news,  and  his  successors,  Gregoiy 
VIII.  and  Clement  III.  addressed  urgent  letters  to  the  European 
princes,  summoning  them  to  rise  and  march  forthwith  to  the  dehver- 
ance  of  the  Holy  City;  consequently,  all  the  knights-templais  and  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  were  the  first  to 
embark;  the  Italians  assembled  together  under  the  Archbishops  of 
Ravenna  and  Pisa;  the  Normans  furnished  all  their  forces;  a  fleet  of 
fifty  vessels  from  Denmark  and  Friesland,  and  thirty-seven  fix>m 
Flanders  set  sail,  headed  by  their  great  leaders :  Richard  Coeur-de-lion, 
Kinffof  England,  Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick^arbarossa,  together  with  all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes 
came  likewise,  forward  with  their  whole  power  for  the  sacred  cause. 
Our  venerable  hero,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  advanced,  in  the  May  of 
the  year  1 189,  at  the  head  of  150,000  well  armed  combatants.  Ihe 
Greeks,  who  seemed  disposed  to  practise  similar  treachery  towards 
him  as  they  had  against  Conrad  III.,  he  punished  severely,  and  dis- 
mantled their  cities.  The  Sultan  EiHdisti  Arskn,  of  Cogni,  or  Ico- 
nium,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  after- 
wards betrayed  him,  he  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  taking  possession 
of  his  metropolis.  Thus,  in  all  these  battles  Frederick,  even  as  an  old 
man,  distinguished  himself  beyond  all  the  rest  by  his  heroic  vigour 
and  magnanimity,  and  he  succeeded  in  leading  his  army  throu^ 
every  dsji^er  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  but  here  ended  the 
term  of  his  noble  course.  When,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1190,  the 
army  resumed  its  march  from  Sileucia,  and  traversed  the  river 
Cymius,  or  Seleph,  the  bold  and  venturesome  old  warrior,  to  whom 
the  passage  over  the  bridge  was  much  too  slow,  dashed  at  once  with 
his  war-horse  into  the  river,  in  order  thus  to  overtake  more  speedily 
his  son  Frederick,  who  led  the  van.  But  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Btieam  overpowered  and  bore  him  away,  and  when  at  lengdi,  assist- 
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ance  could  be  lendeied  him,  the  veteran  was  found  ahready  dead. 
The  grief  and  lamentations  of  his  son,  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  whole 
aimj  were  indescribable.  Fate  nevertheless  had  by  this  means  saved 
him  iiom  experiencing  subsequently,  bitterpain  ana  mortification,  and 
Ills  noble  soul  was  not  doomed  to  suffer  by  the  unfortunate  termina- 
tion of  so  great  an  enterprise.  For  the  (rerman  army,  after  his 
death,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  sickness  before  the  city  of 
Antioch;  and  the  emperor*s  second  son  Frederick,  Duke  of  Swabia, 
died  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  and  Jerusalem  was  never  re- 
conquered.* 

The  grief  which  the  Emperor  Frederick's  death  excited  through- 
out the  west  of  Europe,  is  testified  by  a  French  writer  of  tnat 
period,  who,  according  to  his  peculiar  style,  thus  speaks  of  it: 
*^News  so  deadly  piercmg,  even  to  the  very  marrow  and  bone,  has 
wounded  me  so  mortally,  that  all  hope  and  desire  of  life  have  passed 
fiom  me.  For  I  have  heard  that  that  immoveable  pillar  of  the  em- 
pire, Gennany's  tower  of  strength  and  its  very  foundation,  and  that 
mominff  star  which  surpassed  idl  other  stars  insplendour,  Frederick 
the  mighty,  has  ended  nis  life  in  the  east.  Thus  no  longer  exists 
that  strong  lion,  whose  majestic  coimtenance  and  powerful  arm 
fiightened  savage  animals  from  devastation,  subjected  rebels,  and 
made  robbers  hve  in  peace  and  order."  And  the  degree  to  which 
the  imperial  dignity  in  general  was  raised  bv  him,  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  his  chancellor,  Raynald,  at  a  diet  at  Besancon,  where 
he  said,  "  (rermany  possesses  an  emperor,  but  the  rest  oi  Europe — . 

*  Iliis  nege  u  ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  and  iwngninary  on  record.  Both  the 
Cogi  of  England  and  France  were  present,  and  took  their  share  in  the  dangers. 
He  dtj  was  eYentnally  taken,  lifter  a  long  and  Tigoroos  resistance;  hat  the  sword 
aod  disease  IumI  combined  to  rednce  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  in  Tain  to  contemplate  any  fresh  enterprise.  Several  archbishops  and 
Pttriarchs,  twelye  bishops,  forty  dnkes  and  counts,  five  hundred  of  the  principal  no- 
Uitf,  together  with  a  ffteat  number  of  knights,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  inferior 
<Acets  ud  soldiers,  became  a  sacrifioe.  Philip  Augustus  returned  speedily  to 
^^looe;  but  Bichard  of  England  remained,  and  contmuing  on  the  war  with  the 
Potest  actiTity,  acquired  the  reputation  al  being  the  most  Taliant  knight  dT 
hit  tinw;  whilst  Saladin  tikewise  proved  himself  a  brave  and  shrewd  adversaxy. 
Bkfasrd,  however,  was  remlled  to  l^uope,  through  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
<>vn  Wngdom.  He  c(mcluded  a  peace  with  the  sultan,  and  gave  up  to  him  Jerusa- 
lem; and  thus  nothing  more  renudned  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  than  a  narrow 
Rrip  of  land  along  the  coast  from  Jaffii  to  Acre. 
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Fbedebick's  eldest  Bon,  Heniy,  who,  during  hk  father's  fife 
was  named  his  successor,  and  in  whose  absence  he  nad  been  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  not  disfiimiUr  to  his  &ther 
in  the  power  of  his  mind,  in  chivaliic  bearing,  and  in  gnmd  ideas 
and  plans,  but  his  disposition  was  extremely  partial  and  severe,  c^ 
cruel,  and  in  order  to  execute  great  ambitious  projects  he  betzajed 
feelings  of  a  very  mercenary  nature.    This  was  displayed  in  an  oc- 
currence which  has  not  done  him  much  honour.  King  luchard  Cosoi- 
de-lion,  of  England,  when  in  Palestine,  had  at  the  dege  of  Akkoo, 
or  Acre  (of  wnich  we  have  already  spoken)  a  diqnite  with  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria;  inasmuch  as  the  Germans,  aner  the  citjiras 
taken,  being  encamped  in  one  of  its  quarters,  Duke  Leopold  caused 
the  German  banner  to  be  raised  accordingly  upon  a  tower,  anuhr 
to  the  IGngs  of  England  and  France.    But  the  proud  Riduurd  of 
England  caused  it  to  be  torn  down,  and  it  was  trampled  in  the  mud 
byuie  EngUsh.    This  was  an  affitmt  to  the  whole  Giermaaaimy,  and 
certainly  deserved  immediate  and  severe  punishment.  But  the  revenge 
which  the  duke  and  the  emperor  Henry  took  afterwards  upon  the  king 
was  of  the  most  treacherous  and  i^oble  character.    Kichard,  namely, 

2»on  his  return  from  Palestine  m  1192,  was  cast  by  a  stonn  upon 
e  Italian  coast,  near  Aquileja,  and  wished  to  continue  his  route 
through  (jermany;  but,  although  he  had  disguised  himself  as  a  pi- 
grim,  ne  was  recognised  in  Vienna  by  his  expensive  style  of  living, 
and  by  the  imprudence  of  his  servant.  He  was  seized  and  deliveied 
up  to  Duke  Leopold,  who  had  previously  returned,  and  by  whom  he 
was  surrendered  to  Ae  Emperor  Henry.  The  noble  chivalric  King 
of  England,  and  brother-in-law  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  now  detamea 
at  Tnfels,  in  dose  confinement,  above  a  year,  until  he  was  formally 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  Grerman  princes  at  Hagenau,  as  a 
criminal,  and  had  defended  himself;  nor  was  he  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  kingdom  until  the  English  had  paid  a  ransom  of  a 
million  of  dollars — toi  that  period  an  immense  sum.  Li  thus  proceed- 
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iDg  against  Ricliard,  Hemj  had,  it  is  true,  acted  in  confoimity  with 
the  ancient  right  of  the  imperial  dignity,  according  to  which  the 
emperor  was  authorised  to  cite  before  mm  all  the  kings  of  Christ- 
enaom,  and  sit  in  judgment  over  them.  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
scted  in  this  caae  was  degrading,  and  unwortby  of  any  ruling  power. 

The  emperor  concluded  with  Henry  the  Lion,  who  after  his  return 
fipom  England  had  produced  &esh  wars,  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace, 
and  by  the  marriage  which  took  place  between  the  duke's  son,  Henry 
the  Slender,  and  Ames,  princess  palatine,  and  niece  of  Frederick  L, 
the  reconciliation  of  these  two  distinguished  houses  was  confirmed. 

The  principal  aim  now  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  beyond  every  thing 
eke,  was  to  secure  to  his  house  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  inheritance 
of  his  consort  Constanza;  but  the  avarice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
acted  in  his  endeavours  to  gain  his  object  soon  indisposed  and  ren- 
dered the  feelings  of  his  new  subjects  more  and  more  adverse  towards 
him,  and  increased  their  hatred  against  the  Germans.  For  he  not 
only  conveyed  away  the  gold  and  silver,  together  with  all  the  cosdy 
onuunents  of  the  ancient  Norman  kings,  to  suduan  extent  that  one 
hundred  and  sixty  animals  were  loaded  therewith,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  the  castle  of  Trifels  on  the  Rhine,  but  hecaused  the  eyes  of  the 
crandeeswhohadrebelled  tobeputout,andas  an  insult  to  didbr  mis- 
»>rtunes»  and  in  mockery  of  their  efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  throne 
andwear  the  crown,  he  placed  them  upon  seats  of  red-hot  iron,  and  &s- 
tened  upon  their  heads  crowns  formea  equally  of  bumii^  iron.  The 
rest  of  their  accomplices  were,  it  is  true,  so  much  temfied  thereby, 
that  they  vowed  allegiance;  but  this  submission  did  not  come  from 
their  hearts,  and  Henry's  successors  paid  severely  for  his  cruelties. 

He  meditated  the  most  important  plans,  which,  had  they  been 
aooomjJisihed,  would  have  given  to  the  whole  emmre  a  completely 
di&rent  form.  Among  the  rest^  he  offered  to  the  German  princes  to 
leader  their  fie&  hereditary,  promised  to  renounce  all  imperial  claims 
to  the  property  left  by  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy;  in  return 
tcfr  whu^,  nowever,  he  desired  the  imperial  throne  to  be  made  likewise 
hereditary  in  his  family.  He  even  promised  to  unite  Naples  and  Sicily 
nhollywith  the  empire.  Many  princes  voluntarily  agreed  to  these  pio- 
poeitioos,  which  appeared  advantageous  to  them ;  some  of  the  greater 
ones,  however,  renised,  and  as  the  pope  likewise  withheld  his  consent, 
Henrywae  obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  great  projects  to  a  more 
convenient  time.  Affidrs  now  called  him  agam  to  oicily,  and  there 
he  died  suddenly  in  1197,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire,  by 
which  to  TOepaie  and  secure  a  successfiit  issue  to  the  crusades.* 

HissonFrederick  was  but  just  ei^ht  years  old,  and  the  two  parties  in 
Germany,  the  Hohenstaufens  and  uie  Guel&,  became  again  so  strongly 
divided,  that  the  one  side  chose  as  emperor  Phillip,  Henry^s  brother, 

*  Hemnr's  tomlH  at  Ftfermo,  was  opened  after  neari j  600  years,  and  the  body 
fanii  weu  jpreaerred.  In  the  features  of  the  ftoe,  the  expression  of  imperious  pride 
Sid  demotic  cnidtiy  woe  still  to  be  recognised. 
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and  the  other  Otho,  the  second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  a  prince  distin- 
guished for  his  strength  and  valour,  and  thus  Grerman j  had  again  two 
sovereigns  at  once. 

Through  this  unfortunate  division  of  parties  the  empire  became  for 
the  space  of  more  than  ten  years  the  scene  of  devastation,  robbery,  and 
murder,  and  both  princes,  who  were  equally  endowed  with  good  quaE- 
ties,  could  do  nothing  for  the  country ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  endea- 
vours made  by  each  to  gain  over  the  pope  to  himself,  they  yielded  to 
the  subtle  Innocent  HI.,  under  whom  the  papacy  attained  its  highest 
gradeof  power,  many  of  their  privileges.  Otho  IV.  even  acknowledged 
the  pope  s  claim  of  authority  to  bestow  the  empire  as  he  might  appoint, 
and  called  himself  in  his  letters  to  the  pope  a  Roman  king  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  pope.  For  which  concession,  and  because  he 
was  a  Guelf,  Innocent  protected  him  with  all  his  power,  and  when 
Phillip  in  1208  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach, 
(a  nephew  of  him  to  whom  Frederick  I.  had  given  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria)  in  revenge  because  he  would  not  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage  as  he  had  promised,  Otho  IV.  was  universally  acknowled^ 
as  emperor,  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Rome.  His  friendship  with 
the  pope,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  Otho  saw  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  in  his  submission,  and  ought  not  to  sacrifice  for  his  pnvate 
interest  all  the  privileges  of  the  empire.  The  pontiff,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  him  asking,  the  youthful  Frederick,  the  son  of  Henry  Vi., 
who  had  meanwhile  grown  up  in  Sicily,  and  whose  ^ardianne  be- 
came after  the  death  of  his  mother  Constanza.  Frederick  soon  gained 
adherents,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215,  and  Otho 
lived  henceforward  deserted  and  inactive  on  his  patrimonial  lands 
tmtil  he  died  in  1218. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  I.,  by  his  he- 
roism, firmness  of  will,  and  boldness  of  spirit,  and  combining  with  this 
majesty  of  character  both  mildness  and  grace,  was  worthy  of  his  noble 
&inily ,  so  that  the  impression  of  his  personal  greatness  remained  Ion? 
after  his  demise.  In  addition  to  which,  he  was  a  friend  of  art  and 
science,  and  was  himself  a  poet:  sentiment,  animation,  and  euphony 
breathing  in  all  his  works.  His  bold  and  searching  glance  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  follies  of  his  age,  and  he  &equentl}[  lashed  them 
with  bitter  ridicule,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  every  one, 
whence  or  of  whatsoever  fitith  he  might  be,  merely  the  man,  and 
honoured  him  as  such  if  he  found  him  so  worthy. 

And  yet  this  emperor  executed  but  little  that  was  great;  his  best 
powers  were  consumed  in  the  renewed  contest  between  the  imperial 
and  papal  authority  which  never  had  more  ruinous  consequences 
than  under  his  reign,  and  Grermany  in  particular  found  but  little 
reason  to  rejoice  in  its  sovereign,  for  his  views  even  beyond  all  the 
other  Hohenstaufens,  were  directed  to  Italy.  By  birth  and  educa* 
tion  more  an  Italian  than  a  German,  he  was  particularly  attached  to 
his  beautiful  inheritance  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Germany,  thus 
neglected,  the  irresponsible  dominion  of  the  vassals  took  still  deeper 
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root,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Fiance  the  royal  power,  by  with* 
drawing  considerable  fiefs,  commenced  preparing  its  victory  over  the 
feudal  system. 

There  were  also  three  grand  causes  which  served  to  excite  the  popes 
against  Frederick.  In  the  first  place,  they  could  not  enduie  thJEtt, 
hesides  northern  Italy,  he  should  possess  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  press  upon  their  state  from  two  sides;  secondly ,  they 
were  mdignant  because  he  would  not  yield  to  them,  unconditionally, 
the  great  privileges  which  the  weak  Otho  IV.  had  oeded  to  them; 
hot,  thirdly,  what  most  excited  their  anger  was,  that,  in  the  heat  of 
their  dispute,  he  frequently  turned  the  sharpness  of  his  sarcasm 
against  mem,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible. 

The  commencem^t  of  the  schism,  however,  arose  from  a  par- 
ticular circumstance.  Frederick,  at  his  coronation,  in  Aix-la-Gha- 
pelle,  had  spontaneously  ensa^ed  to  imdertake  a  crusade  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  promise  he  renewed  when  he  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  in  1220.  But  he  now  found  in  his 
Itslam  inheritance,  as  well  as  in  the  opposition  shown  by  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  which,  after  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  had  a^in  become 
arrogant,  so  much  to  do  that  he  was  continually  obliged  to  require 
iroin  the  pope  renewed  delays.  The  peaceful  and  just  Honorius  III. 
gianted  tnem  to  him;  and  there  existed  between  him  and  the  em- 
peror a  fiiendly  feeling,  and  even  a  mutual  feeling  of  respect.  But 
with  the  passionate  Gregory  IX.,  the  old  dispute  between  the  spi- 
litual  and  temporal  power  soon  again  broke  forth,  and  Gregory 
strongly  urged  the  crusade.  Intheyear  1227, Frederick  actually  sailed 
with  a  fleet,  but  returned  after  a  few  days,  imder  the  pretext  of  ill- 
pes,  and  the  whole  expedition  ending  m  nothing,  Gre^ry  became 
inritated,  and  without  listening  to  or  admitting  even  tne  emperor's 
excuses,  exconomimicated  him,  for  he  maintained  his  sickness  was  a 
fiction.  To  contradict  these  charges  by  facts,  the  emperor  actually 
went  the  ensuing  year  to  Palestme.  jBut  upon  this  the  pope  cen- 
sured him,  even  more  strongly  than  before,  declaring  any  one, 
under  excommunication,  to  be  an  unfit  instrument  for  the  service  of 
God.  And  in-order  that  Frederick  might  accomplish  nothing  great 
in  the  holy  land,  he  sent  thither  commands,  that  neither  the  ckrgy 
there,  nor  the  orders  of  knighthood,  should  have  community  with 
him:  nay,  he  himself  even  caused  his  troops  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Frederick's  Italian  lands,  and  conquered  a  portion  of  Apulia. 

But  Frederick,  in  the  meantime,  speedUy  brought  the  war  in  Pales* 
tine  to  a  successful  termination.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt,  at  Kameel, 
partly  through  the  great  &me  which  the  imperial  sovereignty  enjoyed 
in  die  east,  and  partly&om  personal  esteem  for  Frederick(but  weakened 
pnncipally  by  family  dissensions),  concluded  with  him  a  truce  for 
^  years,  and  gave  up  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth.  The 
^peror  then  entered  the  holy  city,  and  visited  the  grave,  but  the 
P^^iarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  priests,  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  the  pope,  would  celebrate  no  religious  service  in  his  presence. 
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Notwithstanding  which,  he  perfinmed  his  devotions,  and  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  his  nobles,  crownea  himself  with  the  crown  of  the  kings  d 
Jerusalem;  a  right  he  had  acquired  by  his  marria^  with  lolontk, 
the  daughter  ofKin^  John,  of  Jerusalem;*  after  which  he  retained 
quicldy  to  Italy.  His  presence  speedily  repaired  all  that  was  lost, 
and  the  pope  saw  himself  obliged,  in  1230,  to  conclude  a  peace  and 
lemove  me  ban. 

A  tranquil  moment  seoned  now  to  present  itself  in  Frederick*fl 
fife,  but  &te  attacked  him  from  another  side.  His  own  son,  Heniy, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Germany,  as  imperial  viceroy,  rebelled  against 
him,  excited,  probably,  by  ambition  and  evil  connsellorB.  After 
fifteen  years  aosence,  Frederick  returned  to  Germany,  and  with  a 
bleedin£C  heart  he  was  obliged  to  overpower  his  own  son  by  foice, 
take  hi^  priBcmer,  and  p^  him  in  comment  in  Apulia,  W 
seven  years  afterwaxds,  he  died. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Frederick  also  hdd,  in  1235,  a  grand  diet  at 
MentE,  where  64  princes,  and  about  12,000  nobles  and  knights 
were  present.  Here  written  laws  were  made  relative  to  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  other  regulations  adopted,  which  showed  the  em- 
pire the  prudence  of  its  emperor.  Before  the  diet  assembled,  he  cele- 
brated, at  Worms,  his  espousal  with  his  second  ccmsort,  the  English 
princess,  Isabella.  The  miperial  bride  was  received  upon  the  non- 
tiers  by  a  splendid  suite  of  nobles  and  knights;  in  all  the  cities 
tfarougk  which  she  passed,  the  clergy  met  her,  accompanied  bj 
choirs  of  sacred  music,  and  the  cheerM  peals  of  the  church-bdls;  and 
in  Colome,  the  streets  of  which  were  superbly  decorated,  she  ivas 
received  by  ten  thousand  citizens  on  horseback,  in  rich  dothing  and 
arms.  Carriages  with  organs,  in  the  form  of  ships,  thdr  wheels  and 
horses  concealed  by  purple  coverings,  caused  an  harmonious  music  to 
resound,  and  throughout  the  whole  night  choirs  of  maidens  sere- 
naded beneath  the  windows  of  the  emperor's  bride.  At  the 
marriage  in  Worms,  four  kings,  eleven  dukes,  and  thirty  counts  and 
margraves  were  present.  Frederick  made  the  most  costly  presents 
to  the  English  ambassador;  and,  among  the  rest,  he  sent  nch  giils 
of  curiosities  from  the  east  to  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  ubree 
leopards,  the  leopards  being  included  in  the  English  coat  of  arms. 

From  these  p^ureful  occupations,  Fredenck  was  obliged  to  turn,  in 
the  following  year,  to  more  serious  affairs  in  Italy,  where  the  Lombard 
cities  more  especially  claimed  his  presence,  they  having  renewed  their 
ancient  alliance  amongst  themselves  and  refusmg  to  yield  to  him  the 
obedience  he  required  as  emperor.  With  the  assistance  of  his  vaEont 
leader,  the  knight  Ezzelin  de  Romano,  he  conquered  several  of  the 
allied  Tcities,  and  so  beat  the  Milanese  in  1237,  at  Cortenuova, 
that  they  would  willingly  have  humbled  themselves,  if  he  had 
granted  only  moderate  conditions.  But,  unwarned  by  the  example 
of  his  grandfather,  he  required  them  to  submit  at  discretion:  whilst 

*  The  HjDga  of  Naples  and  Sicily  inherited  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  from 
I'rederick. 
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the  citizens,  lemembering  earHer  times,  preferred  djing  under  iheir 
shields,  rather,  th^  said,  than  by  ilie  rope,  fiunine,  or  fire,  and 
fiom  this  period  commenoed  in  reality  the  xnisfortunes  of  Frederick's 
life.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  one  of  onr  -writers,  ''  he 
lost  the  favour  of  many  men  by  his  implacable  severity^"  His  old 
enemy  also,  Giegoiy  IX,  lose  up  again  ag^  joined  hence- 

forth the  confederation  of  the  aties,  and  ezcommunicated  him  a 
seooiid  time.  Indeed,  the  enmity  of  both  parties  went  so  &r,  andde- 
genezated  so  much  into  personal  animosity,  ihat  the  pope  comparing 
tbe  emp^r,  in  a  letter  to  the  other  princes,  *^  to  that  Apocalyptic 
mcmster  rising  firom  the  sea,  whidiinis  full  of  blasphemous  names,  and 
in  coknir  diequered  like  a  leopard,"  Frederick  immediately  replied 
wilh  another  passe^  from  Scripture:  *^  Another  red  horse  arose 
&om  the  sea,  and  he  who  sat  thereon  took  peace  £com  the  earth,  so 
that  the  living  should  loll  each  other." 

But  in  that  i^e  there  existed  one  great  authority  which  operated 
poweifiillY  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  and  fought  against  Frederick — 
tlu8  was  tne  power  of  puUic  mniatL  The  pope  now  cast  upon  the 
empemr  the  beavy  charge  that  ne  was  a  despiser  of  religion  and  of  the 
hdtj  damhj  and  was  inclined  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Saraoais  (the 
&Gt  that  Frederick  had  employed,  in  the  war  with  the  LombardianS| 
10,000  Samoens,  aj^^eared  to  justify  this  charge),  and  although  the 
emperor  several  times,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  solonnly  de- 
daied  that  he  was  a  true  Christian,  and  as  such  wished  to  live  and 
die:  nay,  although  he  was  formally  examined  in  religion  by  several 
bishops,  and  caused  a  testimony  of  his  orthodoxy  to  be  publislied, 
this  accusation  of  the  pope  still  found  belief  amongst  most  men.  In 
addition  to  which,  Frederick's  rash  and  capricious  wit  had  too  often 
thoughtlessly  attacked  sacied  subjects;  whilst  his  life  also  was  not 
pure  and  blameless,  but  stained  with  the  excesses  of  sensuality.  Ao- 
oordingly  lie  sank  more  and  more  in  general  estimation,  and  it  was 
this  that  embittered  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  and  at  length  en- 
tbely  ooDsumed  him  with  vexation. 

GK^iy  DL,  who  died  in  1241,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old, 
V&8  sacceeded  by  Innocent  lY.,  who  was  a  still  more  violent  enemy 
of  the  emperor  than  even  Gregory  had  been.  As  Frederick  stall 
cQQtintted  to  be  powerful  in  Italy,  and  threatened  him  even  in  Home 
iteel^  the  pope  retired  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons,  in 
Fiance.  There  he  renewed,  in  1245,  in  a  large  council,  the  ban 
3^ain5t  the  emperor,  although  the  latter  offered  himself  in  peace  and 
uioidship,  and  was  willing  to  remove  aUpoints  of  complaint,  whilst, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  his  ambassador,  Tnaddeus  of  Suessa,  pleaded 
most  powerfully  for  his  lord.  Indeed,  the  pope  went  so  &r  as  so- 
lenmly  to  pronounce  the  deposal  of  the  emperor  fix>m  all  his  states 
iffld  dignities.  When  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  circulated 
m  Germany,  many  of  the  spiritual  princes  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement  produced  thereby,  and  elected,  in  1246,  at  Wiirzburg, 
^  landgrave,  Henry  Baspe,  of  Thuiingia,  as  rival  emperor.    The 
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lattery  However,  could  gain  no  absolute  authority,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  Frederick,  however,  still  remained  in  Italy,  en- 
tangled in  constant  wars,  the  ecclesiastical  princes  elected  another 
sovereign,  Count  William  of  Holland,  a  youth  twentv  veara  of  age, 
who,  in  order  that  he  might  become  the  head  of  the  order  of 
knighthood,  was  forthwith  solemnly  promoted  &om  his  inferior  rank 
of  squire  to  that  of  a  knight.  The  greatest  confusion  now  existed 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  '*  After  the  Emperor  Frederick 
was  excommunicated,**  says  an  ancient  historian,  "  the  robbers  con- 
gratulated themselves,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunities  for  pillage 
now  presented  to  them.  The  ploughshares  were  transformed  into 
sworos,  and  the  scythes  into  limces.  Every  one  supplied  himself 
with  steel  and  flint,  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  fixe  and  spread 
incendiarism  instantly." 

In  Italy,  the  war  continued  umnterruptedly  and  without  any  deci- 
sive  result,  especially  with  the  Lombardian  cities.  The  imperial  arms 
were  often  successful,  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  bowed  down, 
and  at  last  his  good  fortune  occasionaUy  deserted  him.  In  the  year 
1249,  his  own  son,  Enadus,  whom  hehad  made  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
all  his  sons  the  most  chivalric  and  handsome,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Bolognese  in  an  unsuccessful  combat  near  Fossalta.  Tne  irritated 
citizens  refiised  all  offers  of  ransom  for  the  emperor's  son,  and  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  imprisomnent,  in  which  he  continued  for 
two-and-twenty  years,  and  survived  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Frederick,  who  perished  every  one  by  poison,  the  sword,  and  the  axe 
of  the  executioner. 

Exclusive  of  the  bitter  grief  caused  by  his  son's  misfortune,  the 
emperor,  in  his  last  years,  was  a£9icted  with  the  additional  pain  and 
mortification  at  finding  his  long-tried  friend  and  chancellor,  Petrus 
de  Vincis,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  most  important  affairs  of 
his  empire,  charged  with  the  crime  of  attempting  to  take  the  life  of 
his  master  by  poison.  Matthieu  of  Paris,  at  least,  relates  as  certain, 
that  the  physician  de  Vincis  handed  to  the  emperor  a  poisonous 
beverage  as  a  medicine,  but  which  the  latter,  having  had  his  sus- 
picions excited,  did  not  drink.  The  chancellor  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  where  he  committed  suicide  by 
dashing  his  head  against  the  walL  Wliether  de  Vincis  was  guilty, 
or  whether  appearances  were  alone  against  him  which  he  coiud  not 
remove,  is  not  to  be  decided,  owing  to  the  insufiSciency  of  the  infor- 
mation handed  down  to  us.  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  this  painful  event;  he  died  in  1250,  in  the  arms  of  his  son, 
Manfred,  at  the  castle  of  Fiorentino  or  Firenzuolo,  iu  the  fifly-sizth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  after  contemplating  the  stormy  phases  which  convulsed  this  em- 
peror's life,  we  turn  our  observation  to  his  noble  qualities,  his  acute  and 
sensitive  feeling  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  grand,  and,  above  all,  to 
what  he  did  for  science  and  enlightenment  generally  in  Naples,  his 
hereditary  land,  we  feel  penetrated  with  profound  regret  when  we 
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find  that  all  tHtf,  like  a  tranmtoiy  apparition,  passed  away  without 
any  lastang  trace;  tut  more  especially  are  we  pained  to  witness  how 
he  n^lected  to  leim  with  affection  and  devotion  over  his  German 
subjects.  Since  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  of  England,  no  potentate 
had  existed  who  loved  and  promoted  civilization,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  so  much  as  Frederick  II.  At  his  court  the  same  as  at  that 
of  Charlemagne,  were  assembled  'the  noblest  and  most  intellectual 
minds  of  that  age;  through  them  he  caused  a  multitude  of  Greek 
works,  and  in  particular  tnose  of  Aristotle,  to  be  translated  from 
the  Arabic  into  Latin.  He  collected,  for  that  period,  a  very  conader- 
able  Hbraiy,  partly  by  researches  made  in  his  own  states,  partly  during 
liis  stay  in  oyria,  and  through  his  alliance  with  the  Arab  princes. 
Besides,  he  did  not  retain  these  treasures  jealously  and  covetously 
for  himself,  but  imparted  them  to  others;  as,  for  mstance,  he  pre- 
sented the  works  of  Aristotle  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  although 
that  city  was  inimically  disposed  towards  him,  to  which  he  added 
the  following  address :  '*  Science  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  TOvem- 
ment,  legislation,  and  the  pursuits  of  war,  because  these,  omerwise 
subjected  to  the  allurements  of  the  world  and  to  ignorance,  either 
sink  into  indolence,  or  else,  if  unchecked,  stray  beyond  idl  sanc- 
tioned Emits.  Wherefore,  from  youth  upwards,  we  have  sought 
and  loved  science,  whereby  the  soul  of  man  becomes  enlightened 
and  stien^hened,  and  without  which  his  life  is  deprived  of  all  regu- 
lation and  innate  freedom.  Now  that  the  noble  possession  of  science 
is  not  diminished  by  being  imparted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
thereby  still  more  miitftd,  we  accordingly  will  not  conceal  ihe  pro- 
duce of  much  exertion,  but  will  only  consider  our  own  possessions 
as  truly  delightful  when  we  shall  have  imparted  so  great  a  benefit 
to  others.  But  none  have  a  greater  right  to  ihem  wan  those  ^eat 
men,  who,  firom  ihe  original  ancient  and  rich  sources,  have  denved 
new  streams,  and  thereby  supply  the  thirsty  with  a  sweet  and  healthy 
nfieshment.  Wherefore,  receive  these  works  as  a  present  from  your 
fiiend,  the  emperor,"  &c. 

A  splendid  monument  of  his  noble  mind  and  genius  is  presented  in 
his  coae  of  laws  for  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
which  he  caused  to  be  composed  chiefly  by  Peter  de  Vincis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  a  truly  great  le^slator,  he  was  not  influenced 
by  the  idea  of  creating  something  entirely  new,  but  he  built  upon 
the  basis  of  what  already  existed,  adapted  whatsoever  to  him  ap- 
peared cood  and  necessary  for  his  main  object,  and  so  formed  a 
work  which  gave  him  as  ruler  the  necessary  power  to  establish  a 
fimi  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
convulsions  of  his  later  reign  and  the  following  periods,  never  al- 
Wed  this  ffrand  work  to  develope  its  results  entirely. 

Frederick  himself  possessed  a  Knowledge  unusual,  and  acquired 
W  few  men  of  his  time.  He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Arabic.  Amongst  the  sciences,  he  loved 
chiefly  natural  history,  and  proved  himself  a  master  in  that  science 
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by  a  work  he  composed  upon  the  art  of  hawking;  for  it  not  only 
displajs  the  moat  perfect  and  thorough  investigation  in  the  jnode  of 
life,  nourishment,  diseases,  and  the  iraole  nature  of  those  birds,  but 
dwells  also  upon  their  construction  generally,  both  internally  and  ex- 
tenudly.  This  desire  after  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  natural  scieiice 
had  the  happiest  influence,  especially  upon  the  medical  sdenoes. 
Fhyiioiana  were  obliged  to  study  anatomy  before  every  thing  else; 
they  weie  referred  to  the  enthusiastic  ap^hcation  of  Hippociates  and 
Gafen,  and  not  allowed  to  practice  their  profession  until  Aey  bad 
received  from  the  board  of  faculty  at  Salerno  or  Naples,  a  satisfactory 
and  honourable  certificate;  besides  which,  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
an  examina^on  before  the  imperial  chamber,  formed  of  a  committee 
of  competent  members  in  the  science. 

The  emperor  foimded  the  University  of  Naples  in  1224,  and  he 
considerably  improved  and  enlarged  the  medical  school  at  Salerno. 
At  both  places  also,  through  his  zesd,  were  formed  the  first  ooUectioos 
of  art,  which,  unfortunately,  in  the  tumults  of  the  following  ages, 
were  eventually  destroyed. 

Of  Frederick  II.  it  is  related,  as  was  already  stated  of  Cbaile- 
ma^e,  that  the  eastern  princes  emulated  each  other  in  sendiog  him 
artistical  works  as  signs  of  friendship.  Amongst  the  resi,  the  Sol- 
tan  of  Egypt  presented  him  with  an  extraordinary  tent.  The  sun 
and  moon  revolved,  moved  by  invisible  agents,  and  showed  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  just  and  exact  relation. 

At  the  court  of  the  emperor,  there  were  often  contests  in  science 
and  art,  and  victorious  vnreaths  bestowed,  in  which  scenes  Frederick 
shone  as  a  poet,  and  invented  and  practised  many  difficult  measuies 
of  verse.  His  chief  jud^,  Peter  de  Vincis,  the  composer  of  the 
code  of  laws,  wrote  also  the  first  sonnet  extant  in  Italian.  Minds, 
in  fact,  developed  themselves,  and  were  in  full  action  in  the  vicinity 
and  presence  of  the  great  emperor,  and  there  they  oommajaded  fim 
scope  for  all  their  powers. 

His  own  personal  merit  was  so  distinguished  and  universally  re- 
cognised, that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  around  him  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  age  without  feeling  any  jealousy  towards  them-' 
always  a  proof  of  true  greatness.  His  most  violent  enemies  evea 
could  not  withhold  from  him  their  admiration  of  his  great  qualities. 
His  exterior  was  also  both  commanding  and  prepossesmng.  Like 
his  grandfather  he  was  fair,  but  not  so  taU,  although  well  and  strongly 
formed,  and  very  skilful  in  all  warlike  and  corporeal  exercises.  His 
forehead,  nose,  and  mouth  bore  the  impression  of  that  delicate  and 
yet  firm  character  which  we  admire  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  and 

*  On  the  bridge  across  the  Vultumus,  in  Capua,  fras  erected  a  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  XL,  with  several  others,  and  it  continued  there  in  a  Yery  good  state 
of  preservation  until  the  most  recent  vara  of  modern  times,  when  it  became  a  prey- 
to  the  devastation  committed.  The  head  of  the  emperor  on  this  statue,  however, 
has  been  copied  and  engraved  upon  a  ring;  and  it  is  after  that,  that  the  ezceUent 
portrait  of  Frederick  has  been  drawn  in  the  History  of  the  Hohenstaufensy  by  M. 
F.  de  Baumer. 
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name  after  them ;  and  his  eye  generallj  ezpieaaed  the  most  serene 
cheeriyhiesg,  but  on  iinportant  and  seiioue  occasions  it  indicated 
pmtj  and  seyeiity.  ThuB,  in  general,  the  happj  conjunction  of 
mildness  with  eeiiouaneas  was,  throughout  his  life,  the  distinguishing 
fefttuie  of  this  emperor.  His  deauL  produced  great  conmsion  in 
Italy,  and  still  greater  dissension  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  country 
two  emperors  again  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  throne  against 
thione:  the  Hohenstaufen  party  acknowledging  and  upholding  Con- 
lad,  Frederick's  son,  in  opj^osition  to  William  of  Holland,  the  former 
having  already,  during  ins  father's  life,  been  elected  King  of  the 
Bomans. 

But  before  we  relate  the  history  of  these  two  rival  emperors,  it 
will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  cast  our  glance  at  the  countries  in 
the  east  and  nordx-eartempartB  of  Germany. 

Europe  was  about  this  time  threatened  by  a  terrible  enemy  £rom  the 
east,  equally  as  dreadful  as  the  Hunns  were  in  earlier  times.  This 
enemy  consisted  of  the  Mongolians,  who  ever  since  the  year  1206, 
under  Dschinges-Kban,  had  continued  to  ravage  Asia,  and  led  by 
him  had  advanced  as  far  as  Moravia  and  Silesia.  In  the  year  1241 
they  gained  a  great  battle  near  Liegnitz  over  the  Sileaans,  under  the 
command  of  Henry  H.  of  Liegnitz,  who  himself  fell  chivalrously 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  but  by  the  valour  with  which  he 
dirouted  the  victory  with  the  enemy,  he  destroyed  the  desire  they 
ha  previously  indulged  in  of  penetrating  farther  westward,  as  they 
now  turned  towards  Hungary.  Thus,  by  his  own  death,  Henry  the 
Hous,  saved  Europe;  ana  indeed,  upon  the  same  spot  (Wahlstadt) 
wheie,  on  the  26tn  of  August,  1813,  the  action  called  the  battle  of 
K&tzba<^  was  so  victoriously  fought. 

In  this  emergency  Frederick  well  fdt  what  his  duty  was  as  first 
phxistian  prince,  and  very  urgently  pressed  the  other  kings  for  their 
immediate  assistance  agamst  the  common  enemy;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  general  disorder  was  too  great,  and  his  appeal  for  aid  re- 
puined  without  any  effect.  As  regards  Silesia  and  Hungary  the 
incursion  of  the  Mongolians  produced  this  result,  that  many  German 

Cts  migrated  to  the  deserted  and  depopulated  districts,  and 
brwaid  Lower  Silesia  became,  indeed,  more  a  German  than 
Slavonic  country.  Other  neighbouring  countries  also  were  about  this 
period  occupied  and  populated  by  the  Germans,  consisting  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltiis,  Prussia,  Livonia,  Esthland,  and  Courland.  As  early  as  at 
the  end  of  ihe  twelfth  century,  Meinhardt,  a  canon  of  the  monastery 
of  Legeberg,  built  a  church  at  Exkalle,  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre- 
sent Rica,)  where,  shortly  afterwards,  Pope  Clement  III.  founded  a 
hishopnc,  and  from  this  central  point  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
extended  in  that  district.  But  temporal  force  soon  mixed  itself  in 
these  spiritual  and  peaceful  exertions;  the  resistance  of  the  heathen 
Uvonians  induced  Pope  Celestin  HI.  to  cause  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
^giiinst  them,  and  speedily  a  multitude  of  men  from  the  north  of 
G«nnany  stormed  towards  these  parts.    A  spiritual  order  of  knight- 

b2 
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hood  was  fotmed  tinder  the  name  of  the  kniffhts  of  the  swoid,  and 
with  the  Christian  doctrines  the  dominion  of  this  oider  was  by  de- 
grees extended  over  Livonia,  EstUand,  and  Courland.  The  na- 
tives  who  remained  after  the  sanguinaty  batdes  of  this  exterminating 
war  were  reduced  to  oppressive  slavery,  which  was  for  the  first  tame 
moderated  in  our  own  age  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

In  Prussia  also  the  sword  established  at  the  same  time  with  Chris- 
tianity the  German  dominion  and  superiority.  About  the  year  1208 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Kolwitz,  in  Pomerania,  of  the  name  of 
Christian,  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  preached  Christianity  to  the  heath- 
en Prussians.  But  when  the  pope  made  him  a  bishop,  and  wished  to 
establish  a  formal  hierarchal  government,  they  rose  in  contest  against 
him,  in  which  the  knights  of  the  sword,  together  with  Duke  Henry 
the  Bearded  of  Breslau,  and  many  warriors  of  the  neighbouring  lands, 
immediately  marched  forth  and  gave  warlike  aid  to  the  new  bishop. 
But  little  was  accomplished  until  the  latter,  upon  the  advice  of  Duke 
Henry,  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
which  had  originated  in  an  institution  of  North  Grermany.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1229,  their  first  grand  master,  Herman  Salza,  with 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  knights  and  one  hundred  squires  and  at- 
tendants, advanced  to  Prussia;  he  proceeded  in  his  work  cautiously 
by  establishing  fortified  places,  among  which  Thbrn,  on  the  Vistula, 
serving,  as  it  were,  for  the  entrance  gate  of  the  country,  was  the  first; 
•and  Culm,  Marienwerder,  Elbing,  Braunsberg,  and  others  speedily 
followed.  The  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  order  was  spread  even  in 
Livonia,  as  the  knights  of  the  sword,  after  a  severe  deteat  by  the  Li- 
vonians,  in  1273,  were  received  in  it;  and  in  1255,  upon  the  advice 
of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  who  had  made  a  crusade  against  the  Prussians, 
in  which  Rudolphus  of  Hapsburg  joined,  the  present  metropolis  of  the 
country  was  founded,  and  in  honour:  of  him  was  called  Konigsberg. 
The  cities  around,  by  their  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  soon 
flourished  again,  and  the  peasants  found  themselves  in  a  happier  situa- 
tion than  their  Livonian  neighbours,  for  their  services  and  imposts 
were  rendered  more  moderate,  and  absolute  slavery  was  only  expe- 
rienced by  a  few  individuals  as  a  pimishment  for  their  defection. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  various  emigrations  which  had  commenced 
already  much  earlier,  populating  the  Vandal  countries  as  well  as  Bran- 
denburg, Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  take  into  consideration 
the  many  flourishing  cities  which  were  built  there  by  Grerman  citizens, 
we  may  be  inclined  to  style  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  as 
the  epoch  of  the  miction  of  Grermans  towards  the  north-east,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  after  Christ  is  called  the 
period  of  migration  towards  the  west  and  south.  Indeed,  if  we 
reckon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  Grermany  at  the  same 
period  sent  with  the  crusades  to  the  east,  together  with  those  sent 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  to  Italy,  we  must  really  feel  asto- 
nished at  the  population  which  that  vast  country  produced,  and  assur- 
edly cannot  join  with  many  other  historians  in  calling  a  period  pre- 
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aentmg  £ke  this  so  much  vigour  and  activitj  of  life  an  epoch  of 
absolate  mi^ry,  slavitude,  and  desolation. 

Had  the  Emperor  Frederick  rightly  known  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many, and  had  he  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
to  render  it  still  more  powerfid  by  union,  the  whole  of  the  east  and 
north  of  Europe  might  then  have  become  annexed  to  that  country. 
But  his  eyes  were  turned  exclusively  upon  Italy,  and  there  he 
fruitlesaly  sacrificed  aU  his  strength. 

Conrad,  meanwhile,  was  likewise  more  occupied  with  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  than  with  Germany.  He  went  as  earlvas  1251  to  Italy,  and 
left  his  consort  in  the  former  country  who  gave  birth  the  following  year 
to  the  unfortunate  Conradin.  Conrad,  imder  the  excommunication  of 
the  pope,  like  his  father,  conquered  Naples,  it  is  true,  but  made  the  in- 
Iiahtants  his  most  implacable  enemies,  by  placing  a  bridle  upon  the 
horse,  which  stood  as  an  emblem  of  the  city  upon  the  market-place.  He 
died  Portly  after,  in  1254,  and  said  a  few  moments  before  his  death: 
"  Unhappy  being  that  I  am,  why  did  my  parents  bring  me  into  this 
worid  only  to  expose  me  to  so  much  misfortune !  The  church,  which 
should  have  shown  both  me  and  my  father  a  maternal  heart,  has  be- 
come much  rather  our  step-mother;  and  this  empire  which  flourished 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  is  now  fading  away  and  approaching  its 
destruction !"  And  in  this  he  prophesied  too  truly  with  respect  to 
his  own  race,  for  he  was  the  last  king  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Fre- 
derick n.  had,  it  is  true,  left  behind  him  a  second  son  (Henry)  by  his 
niatriage  with  Isabella,  and  a  third  (Manfred)  by  Blanca,  his  Italian 
oonaort,  and  two  CTandsons,  the  sons  of  his  unfortunate  eldest  son 
Heniy;  but  they  all  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  about  the 
flame  time:  so  that  at  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  there  only  remained 
of  the  whole  fiunily  of  ihe  Hohenstaufens,  his  son,  the  unfortunate 
Coniadin,  and  his  brother  Manfred.  We  shall  very  shortly  leam  the 
fcte  of  these  two  princes. 

King  William  also  lived  bul  a  few  years  after  Conrad,  and  in  so  little 
esteem,  that  a  common  citizen  of  Utrecht  cast  a  stone  at  him,  and  a 
noblenum  plundered  his  consort  upon  the  highway.  When  in  the 
winter  of  tne  year  1256  he  advanced  against  tne  Friesi,  and  crossed 
the  ice  near  Medenblick,  it  broke  tmder  him,  and  he  remained 
with  his  hear^  wer-horae  stickbg  in  the  morass,  where  the  Friesi 
IdUed  him,  although  he  offered  a  large  sum  for  his  life. 

After  his  death  the  confused  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  became 
greater  than  ever. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  William  of  Holland,  no 
German  prince  would  accept  the  imperial  crown,  except,  perhaps, 
Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  but  who,  however,  was  not  liked. 
Most  of  them  preferred  rather  to  occupy  themselves  in  ruling  over, 
8nd  extending  their  own  hereditary  lands,  than  to  take  upon  them- 
sdves  the  heavy  charge  of  restoring  order  and  peace  in  those  coun- 
^  of  Gfermany  now  become  almost  again  savage,  and  thus  renounce 
thdr  own  selfiah  inteiestSj  in  order  to  consecrate  all  their  powers  to 
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the  common  good.    The  spiritual  electors  now  conceived  the  un- 
worthy and  degrading  idea  of  electing  a  forei^er  for  empeior. 
Still  tnej  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  choice ;  the  one  TOrty 
elected  an  Englisnman,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  King 
Henry  III.;  the  other  chose  a  Spaniard,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile, 
who,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  astronomy,  was  called  the  Sage, 
but  who  nevertheless  was  not  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  rule  even 
his  own  country.    Both  had  offered  the  imperial  princes  conmderable 
sums  of  money,  and  Richard,  as  some  relate,  came  with  thirty-two 
carriages  to  Germany,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  together  with  an 
immense  tun  filled  with  sterlings,  an  English  coin  of  that  period. 
He  possessed  extensive  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  then  almost  Ihe  onlv 
mines  in  the  world,  whence  he  acquired  immense  riches.  With  such 
arms  as  these,  he  speedily  conquered  many  hearts,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1257,  after  which  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land again,  accompanied  by  several  Germans  of  high  rank.    In  Eng- 
land, however,  the  home  of  national  pride,  he  was  not  treated  other- 
wise than  any  other  English  prince  or  nobleman;  and  this  so  mndi 
vexed  the  Germans  who  were  with  him,  that  they  returned  to  their 
country  discontented.    After  that,  Richard  visited  Germany  at  three 
different  times,  but  on  each  occasion  only  for  a  short  space.  Alphonso, 
however,  never  came  to  that  country  at  all.     During  this  period, 
therefore,  disorder  and  violence  necessarily  increased  from  day  to 
day,  so  that  the  petty  princes,  counts,  knights,  and  the  cities  them- 
selves, lived  in  constant  anarchy  and  warfare  with  each  other,  to  an 
extent,  that  those  who  desired  justice  and  tranquillity,  wished  most 
heartily  for  an  emperor  who  might  become  their  protection  and 
shield. 

Gonradin  of  Swabia,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  CJonrad  IV.,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Hohenstaufen  race,  fell  at  this  moment  a  victim 
to  the  most  cruel  fate.  He  was  styled  Gonradin  by  the  Italians,  be- 
cause he  ended  his  career  at  so  early  an  age.  After  his  fiither's 
death,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Bavaria,  and  aft;erwards  in 
Swabia,  where  he  still  retained  some  small  inheritance;  whilst  his 
uncle  Manfred,  as  regent,  and  subsequently  as  king,  administered 
his  hereditary  estates  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  popes,  however, 
who  still  remained  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
house,  sought  to  despoil  him  of  these  possessions;  and  as  they 
could  not  effect  this  by  their  own  power,  it  was  determined  by  Cle- 
ment IV.  to  brinff  another  king  in  opposition  to  the  hated  Manficcd. 
He  applied,  therefore,  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  marched  forth 
in  1266 ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  French  knights, 
who  were  ever  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  any  expedition  which 

{)romised  them  rich  booty.  King  Manfred,  who  had  unfortunately 
ost,  in  a  storm,  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  with  which  he  had  set  sail 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from  landing,  was  defeated  in  an 
action  at  Benevento,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1266,  principally 
through  treachery,  and  preferred  sacrificing  himself  by  an  heroic  death, 
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nther  than  to  endure  an  imominiotid  life  in  piison;  lie  therefoto 
nuhed  into  the  midst  of  tne  enemy's  ranks,  and  sank  mortally 
woonded.  His  children,  however,  were  seized  by  the  conqueiori 
and  remained  in  captivity  during  the  rest  of  their  hves. 

When  the  youtmul  Conradin  now  became  older,  and  bethought 
him  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  him,  whereof  one  city  alono 
was  richer  than  his  German  possessions  altogether,  the  bold  dispo- 
sition of  his  ancestors  awoke  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  drive 
the  robbers  fix>m  his  inheritance.  In  1268,  therefore,  he  went  forth, 
aocompanied  by  the  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Prince  Frederick  of 
Bftden  and  many  &ithful  knights  who  followed  him  from  Qermany. 

In  Italy  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  Ghibelin  party  imme- 
diately flocked  to  him;  the  Romans  in  defiance  of  their  pope,  Cle« 
meat,  who  had  called  for  the  aid  of  the  French,  led  him  in  triiimph 
into  their  cit^,  and  he  soon  stood  opposed  to  the  enemy  with  a  strong 
amy  near  Tagliacozzo  in  Lower  Italy.  In  battle,  also,  fortune  at 
&st  favoured  nim;  the  enemy  was  put' to  flight,  but,  unfortunately, 
in  the  pursuit  hid  own  army  got  into  disorder,  and  in  their  eagerness 
for  bootj  fell  too  soon  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  for  at  that  moment 
the  Fiench  reserve  returned  and  rushed  upon  the  plunderers.  Tho 
latter  were  wholly  defeated,  and  Conradin,  with  his  friend  Frederick, 
after  they  had  long  fought  most  bravely,  were  forced  to  fly  towards 
the  sea.  They  had  already  got  on  board  a  ship  at  Astura,  and  were 
just  setting  sail  for  Pisa,  when  they  were  overtaken,  made  prisoners, 
and  led  before  Charles  of  Anjou.  And  such  was  the  insolence,  per- 
fidy, and  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  that  he  treated  Conradin  as  a  rebel 
against  himself  the  legitimate  and  true  king,  and  caused  both  the 
piinces,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  beheaded  publicly  in  the  market 
place  of  Naples  on  the  28th  of  October,  1268.» 

With  the  unfortunate  Conradin  ended  the  powerfrd  house  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  and  that  was  produced  by  means  of  the  same  pos* 
Kssions  by  which  Frederick  I.  thought  to  elevate  it  to  the  highest 
'legree  of  splendour  and  glory.  But  the  Swabian  patrimony  now 
fell  into  so  many  divisions,  that  eventually  no  territory  throughout 
Gennany  was  divided  into  so  many  ownerships  as  Swabia.  As  the 
duchy  was  never  restored,  the  whole  of  its  states  henceforward 
formed  a  part  of  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  empire.  Not  only 
the  bishons,  coimts,  and  superior  free  lords,  but  also  the  inferior 
i^  of  tine  nobility,  the  cities,  monasteries,  and  even  the  peasantry, 
vhich  had  been  previously  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  the  duke,  be** 
pBine  now  emancipated ;  but  they  had  not  these  rights  and  privileges 
udividually,  like  the  larger  imperial  lordships,  but  only  as  an  entire 

^^bined  body  of  the  Swabian  states,  which  they  enjoyed  as  members 

*'  ■  ..  ■  _ —  . .      ■-  .       -  -■ 

'  The  onlbrtimats  Conradin,  before  his  execution,  tnuuferred  aU  his  rights  to 
wfted's  dani^ter,  Craistanza;  and  this  prinoeu  hecame  alterwardB  the  ayenger  of 
the  Hohenrtanfens.  For,  as  the  wife  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  she  fiivoured  the  horriMo 
oiaispincy  known  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  the  year  12S2,  hy 
*m  Chirks  of  A^oa  lost  his  usurped  kingdom  of  SioU)r. 
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thereof.  The  emperor  derired  from  them  important  revenues,  and  the 
administration  of  these  imperial  possessions  was  transferred  to  senes- 
phals;  so  that  instead  of  the  ancient  Swabian  dukes  there  were  only 
now  the  imperial  bailiwicks:  Helvetia  or  Switzerland,  Akaoei  and 
S  wabia,  which  were  divided  into  cantons.  These  arrangements  were 
adopted  imder  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  Rudolphus. 

The  fate  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia  leads  us  naturally  to  oonader  tk 
circumstances  which  produced,  especiallv  in  the  interior  of  Geraumj, 
the  dismemberment  and  abolition  of  the  ancient  national  duchies. 
The  basis  for  this  important  event  was  laid,  as  we  have  already  eeeiif 
at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Heniy  the  Lion,  in  the  year  1180. 
Although  the  plan  and  the  limits  of  this  general  history  of  the  em- 

Eire  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  more  in  detail  all  those  prinodj 
ouses  which  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  ductiies,  we 
may  mye  at  least  a  general  outline  of  the  changes  as  they  occurred: 

1.  The  duchy  of  Saxony  had  already  become  separated  from  the 
important  margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  which  was  transferred  to 
Henry  the  Bear,  who  received  therewith  all  the  prerogatives  of  a 
duke  in  time  of  war,  together  with  the  rights  of  an  elector,  in  his 
quality  of  arch-chamborlain.  His  son  Bern^  re-united  subsequently, 
it  is  true,  the  duchy  with  the  margraviate,  and  was  created  a  duke; 
but  his  territory  was  of  very  little  importance,  and  was,  beades, 
divided  into  two  portions  between  the  two  fiumlies  of  Lauenburg 
and  Wittenberg,  both  of  which  disputed  with  each  other  for  a  long 
time  for  the  possession  of  the  office  of  grand  marshal,  and  which 
question  was  not  settled  until  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Wittenberg  house. 

The  ducal  authority  of  the  Anmbishop  of  Cologne  in  the  western 
part  of  Saxony  likewise  could  not  recover  its  former  elevation.  The 
nobles  in  his  jurisdiction  made  themselves  gradually  independent, 
after  the  example  presented  to  them,  especially  by  the  spiritual 
princes  of  the  ancient  duchy.    Besides  which,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bremen  came  into  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Stade,  in  the  terri* 
lory  of  Detmarsh;  the  peasants  took  upon  themselves  the  principal 
authority  in  that  country;  the  Count  of  Oldenbui^  refused  to  re- 
main united  with  the  duchy,  and  the  important  city  of  Liibeck  was 
raised  to  the  di^ty  of  an  imperial  free  city  by  Frederick  H. ;  whilst 
at  the  celebrated  diet  of  Mentz,  in  1235,  the  emperor  having  con- 
ferred upon  the  Guelfic  house  new  power  and  authority,  by  re- 
storing to  the  infant  duke,  Otho,  the  duchies  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  that  powerful  family  likewise  refused  to  recognise  longer 
any  rights  claimed  by  the  house  of  Saxe-Anhalt.    Thuringia  had 
already  long  since  separated  itself  from  the  duchy,  and  had  possessed 
its  own  particular  counts  from  the  time  that  the  house  of  Saxony 
became  imperial:  we  speak  here  of  the  north  and  southern  parts  of 
Thuringia,  which  became  united  under  the  valiant  margrave,  Eccard 
of  Meissen.     Under  the  Hohenstaufens»  the  margraviate  was  re- 
placed by  a  landgraviate.    The  landgraves  resided  at  Eisenach  and 
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in  the  eastle  of  Wartbtug.  Their jpossiessions  extended,  by  means  of 
certain  allodial  acquisitions,  over  Heaee  and  the  towns  oi  Munden, 
Cassel,  Marburg,  &c.,  as  far  even  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  such 
was  the  power  commanded  by  Louis  lY.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
the  husliand  of  Elizabeth  the  Holy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  With  Heniy  Raspe,  who  died  childless,  in 
1247,  the  mascuhne  branch  of  the  house  of  Thuringia  became  ex* 
tinct  The  female  line  contested  together  for  the  inheritance,  and 
two  of  the  descendants  carried  on  a  war  against  each  other  during  a 
period  of  seven  years.  At  length,  in  1164,  the  fief  of  Thuringia 
was  conferred  upon  Otho  the  imustrious,  of  Meissen;  but  the  aUo- 
dial  possessions,  and  especially  the  Hessian  territory,  fell  to  Henry, 
the  son  of  Sophia,  of  Brabant.  The  aforesaid  Henry  of  Meissen 
was  the  founder  of  the  present  Saxon  house,  and  Henry  of  Hesse 
that  of  the  house  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 

In  the  north  of  Geimany  the  counts  of  Holstein  possessed  claims 
to  immediate  imperial  loroships:  Mecklenburg,  which  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Schwerin  on  the  one  part,  and  to  the  Obotrite  princes 
on  the  other,  had  become  an  immediate  fief  of  the  empire,  the  same 
as  the  Duchy  of  Fomerania. 

2.  The  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  when  it  passed  from  the  house  of  the 
Gael&  to  that  of  Wittelsbach,  possessed  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  name  of  the  ancient  duchy.  Carinthia,  Austria,  and  Styria, 
had  alieady  since  the  year  1156,  under  the  Saxon  emperors,  oeen 
separated  nx>m  Bavaria. 

Otho  of  Wittelsbach  governed  his  duchy  with  much  greater 
vigour  certaiiily  than  Bernard  of  Saxony;  but  the  bishops,  neverthe- 
les, withdrewm>m  his  sovereignty ;  Ratisbon  became  an  impeiial  city ; 
ud  in  the  south  of  Bavaria  the  Count  of  Andechs,  in  his  quality  of 
heb  to  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Dachau,  came  in  possession  of 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Merau,  (which  this  houde  had  assumed  from  a 
ttack  of  land  on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia),  which  title  he  extended 
to  the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  Franconia,  and  made  it  the 
basis  for  claiming  his  independence.  In  1248,  however,  the  house 
of  Andechs  became  extinct,  whence  the  greater  portion  of  its  posses- 
siona  passed  over  to  a  house  of  Swabia  (the  HohenzoUer  branch), 
the  buigraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
duchies  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth. 

Meantime  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  besides  the  acquisition  of 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  came  into  poseession  of  another  territory 
extremely  important:  the  county-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  which  it 
t^ved  in  1227,  by  the  marriage  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  with  the 
Weditary  countess  palatine  of  the  house  of  Guelf  But  the  power  of 
this  house  became  considerably  diminished  by  its  dismemberment, 
^  the  death  of  Louis  tlie  Severe,  in  1292,  whose  eldest  son,  Ru- 
^Iphus,  received  the  j^latinate,  and  his  second  son,  Louis,  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  dudiy.  The  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  possessed 
^  title  of  arch-carver  or  steward^  a^d  consequently  he  commanded 
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the  first  voice  in  the  electoral  college  of  the  temporal  prinoefl.  Bi- 
varia  contested  with  Bohemia  for  the  ofBce  of  arcn  cup-hearer,  whidi 
Henry  the  Lion,  or  his  fitther,  who  possessed  two  duchies,  had  been 
forced  to  abandon,  and  which  it  subsequentljr  lost  for  ever. 

Those  arch  or  grand  offices  fell  graduallj  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  possessed  the  right  of  election,  after  the  original  institutioii, 
which  called  together  the  principal  heads  of  the  people  throughout 
the  empire  to  take  part  in  the  meetings,  had  become  altered. '  At 
the  election  of  Otho  I.,  there  were  present  five  of  the  principel 
nations:  the  Lorrainers,  the  Franks,  the  Swabians,  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  Saxons.  When  Otho  of  Saxony  was  elected,  the  dukes  of 
the  other  four  nations  divided  among  themsdves  the  offices  of  aich* 
chamberlain,  arch-carver  or  steward,  arch-cupbearer,  and  arch-msr- 
shal.  At  the  subsequent  election  of  Otho  ILL.,  however^  the  distn- 
bution  of  the  offices  had  already  become  changed. 

At  the  election  of  Conrad  11.  there  appeared  seven  nations,  because 
Lorraine  was  then  divided  in  two  portions,  and  Carinthia  had  likewise 
recently  joined  the  rest.  But  at  tne  election  of  Lothaire,  the  Saxons, 
the  Lorrainers,  and  Carinthians,  no  longer  attended,  as  the  former 
had  detached  themselves  from  the  empire,  and  the  latter  remained 
but  a  short  time  allied  with  the  other  chief  nations.  Jn  earlier 
times  the  dukes  did  not  possess  this  exclusive  and  positive  light  of 
election.  All  the  princes,  even  the  populace  itself,  took  part  m  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign;  but  subsequently  in  proportion  as  the  eleo 
tion  assumed  a  more  determined  form,  the  elective  right  became 
more  and  more  connected  with  the  arch-offices,  and  was  even  trans* 
ferred  altogether  with  those  dimities  to  other  princes. 

Thus  Conrad  IQ.  indemnifi^  the  margrave,  Albert  the  Bear,  for  the 
loss  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  by  giving  up  in  his  favour  the  office  of 
arch-chamberlain,  which  he  helcTas  a  Hohenstaufen;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Hohenstaufens  received  the  dignity  of  aich-oarrer  or 
steward,  when  the  remains  of  the  duchy  of  Franconia  passed  over  to 
their  house.  This  office  was  then  attached  to  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  the  Duke  of  Franconia  held  the 
first  rank  among  the  temporal  princes,  so  now,  among  the  latter,  the 
count  palatine  commanded  the  first  voice. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  office  of  grand  cup-bearer  was 
transferred  from  the  Guelfs  to  the  house  of  Bohemia;  but  with 
respect  to  that  of  grand  marshal,  it  always  remained  with  the  Saxons. 
The  right  of  Bohemia  to  a  voice  in  the  elections  was  a  subject  of 
long  contest,  inasmuch  as  the  Germans  would  not  admit  the  right  of 
election  to  a  Slavonic  prince;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that,  at  the 
period  in  question,  the  college  of  princes  only  possessed  six  votes: 
three  ecclesiastical,  consisting  of  those  of  the  Arcnbishops  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  who,  protected  by  the  influence  of  the  pope, 
were  thus  enabled  to  raise  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  em- 

Sire;  and  three  temporal  voteS|  those  of  the  Dules  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
enburg,  and  of.  the  Palatinate» 
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3.  In  Swahia,  we  have  seen  that,  at  the  iail  of  the  HohenstaufenSi 
all  their  rights  disappeared;  their  rich  possessions  had,  in  the  later 
period, 'been  wasted  or  given  away;  and  Conradin,  at  the  time  of 
his  expedition  to  Italy,  made  over  his  remaining  possessions  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria.  We  therefore  naturally  inquire  who  then,  fifom 
that  time,  really  ranked  as  the  most  important  and  influential  family 
in  Swabia?  In  answer  to  this,  we  find  that  the  Counts  of  WUrtem- 
berg  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  who  had 
alieiidy  chosen  Stuttgard  as  their  place  of  residence.  After  them, 
the  rich  Counts  of  Baden,  scions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  race,  ac- 
quiied  from  the  house  of  Zahringen  the  territory  of  Breisgau, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Baden. 
Another  portion  of  the  ZHhringen  inheritance,  in  Switzerland,  fell 
to  the  Counts  of  Eyburg,  and  after  them  to  the  Counts  of  Haps- 
bu]^,  who  owed  to  this  circumstance  their  subsequent  importance. 
Of  the  Counts  of  HohenzoUem,  the  Burgraves  ot  Nuremberg,  we 
have  ^ken  previously. 

4.  In  Franconia,  the  duchy  had  already  become  extinct  when  the 
succession  of  the  Salic  house  terminateci.  It  had  been  divided 
equally  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  nobles;  for  the  Ho- 
henstaufens,  who  were  called  dukes  of  Franconia,  possessed  nothing 
of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  dukes;  enjoying  merely,  as  they 
were  the  most  powerful  lords  of  Franconia,  and  proprietors  of  the 
coontj-palatinate,  a  small  portion  of  the  ducal  influence,  and  which 
was  recognised  by  a  few  of  those  counts  and  knights  who  were  de- 
pendent on  them  as  feudatories.  At  the  end  of  uiis  period,  besides 
the  powerful  coimts  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  we  find  m  the  ancient 
l«id  of  Franconia  the  landgraves  of  Hesse,  who  possessed  a  portion 
thereof,  the  Counts  of  Nassau,  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  &c. 

lie  general  title  of  coimt  palatine  gradually  vanished  m  Germany, 
leaving  it  only  in  the  hands  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  burgrave  now  came  into  use, 
^d  took  rank  immediately  after  that  of  the  king. 

5.  Finafly,  with  respect  to  Lorraine,  it  became  divided  into  two 
portions:  Upper  Lorraine  falling  to  the  Coimts  of  Alsace,  and  Lower 
Lorraine  to  tne  Counts  of  Lovain.  They,  however,  did  not  possess 
the  whole  of  Lorraine,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  likewise  styled 
Counts  of  Brabant.  Several  other  counts — of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Weshmd,  Juliers,  Cleves,  Guelder,  Luxemburg,  &c.,  ranked  them- 
selves as  immediate  imperial  feudatories. 

All  the  princes  began  now  to  consider  themselves  as  feudatories, 
not  only  of  the  country  of  which  they  merely  had  the  administra- 
^on,  but  likewise  of  their  hereditary  lands,  wmch  they  governed  in 
^  own  name.  Vassalage  now  received  another  meanmg;  it  was 
^  longer  for  their  possessions,  but  their  dimities,  that  the  princes 
cow  held  themselves  bound  to  pay  homage  by  the  investiture;  and 
as  they  had  already  raised  themselves  to  the  height  of  territorial 
power  and  sovereignty  throughout  their  country — wthough  they  did 
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not  take  to  themaelyeB  the  title — all  the  sovereign  piinoes  in  ihe 
land  became  feudatories. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  entire  states  exist- 
ing in  the  empire,  although  we  cannot  pretend  to  present  an  exact 
detail  thereof,  on  account  of  the  confusion  so  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  dependencies. 

Gennany  included,  at  this  period,  six  archbishoprics;  that  of 
Mentz  Tthe  most  considerable  and  extensive)  having  under  its 
jurisdiction  fourteen  bishoprics,  viz. :  Worms,  Spires,  Strasbum,  Con- 
stance, Cour,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  Wiirtzburg,  Olmiitz,  Piagoe, 
Halberstadt,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  and  Yerden;  that  of  Colc^e 
with  five  bishoprics:  Li^ge,  Utrecht,  Miinster,  Oaiaburg,  and  Mjh- 
den;  that  of  Treves  with  three  bishoprics:  Mentz,  Tom,  and  Ver- 
dun; that  of  Magdeburg  with  five  bisnoprics:  Brandenburg,  Havel- 
berg,  Naumburg,  Merseburg,  and  Meissen;  that  of  Bremen  with 
three  bishoprics:  Oldenburg  (afterwards  Lubeck),  Me<^enbuTg 
(afterwards  Schwerin),  and  Ratzbuig;  and,  finally,  that  of  Salz- 
burg with  five  bishoprics:  Ratisbon,  Fassau,  Freisingen,  Brixen, and 
GxiTK.  Besides  which  are  to  be  added:  Bamberg,  which  stood  im- 
mediatelj  under  the  pope,  and  Cambrai  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  Altogether,  therefore,  thev  amounted  to  six  archbishop- 
rics and  thirty-seven  bishoprics.  There  existed,  besides,  seventy 
prelates,  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  three  reli^ous  orders,  thus  forming, 
m  the  whole,  more  than  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  states. 

The  temporal  estates  were,  viz. :  four  electors  (if  we  include  Bo- 
hemia), consbting  of  one  king,  one  duke,  one  count  palatine,  and 
one  margrave;  six  grand  dukes:  Bavaria,  Austria,  Garinthia,  Bruns- 
wick, Lorraine,  and  Brabant-Limburg;  about  thirty  counts  witK 
the  title  of  prince,  amongst  whom  some  had  also  the  title  of  duke« 
others  of  margrave,  landgrave,  and  burgrave;  about  sixty  impeiial 
cities,  of  whom  some,  however,  did  not  enjoy  entirely  the  privileges 
of  the  imperial  municipalities.  Thus,  altogether,  these  formed  about 
a  hundred  temporal  states;  and,  finally,  both  classes  embraced  mote 
than  two  hundred  members  of  the  empire,  spiritual  and  temporal 

Meantime,  the  dominion  of  the  empire  lutd,  in  certain  respects, 
diminished  in  extent  of  government  towards  the  end  of  the  mter- 
regnum,  inasmuch  as  it  no  longer  held  under  its  sway  either  Den- 
mark, Hungary,  or  Poland ;  whilst  JBurgundy  and  Lombardy  had 
both  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  imperial  rule,  Prussia  alone 
having  joined  in  alliance. 

We  will  now  avail  ourselves  of  this  short  interval,  and  cursorily 
review  the  chief  features  presented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  imme- 
diately succeed  this  period  of  the  interregnum;  for  every  thing  that 
has  been  said,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  this  barbarous  and  yet  glorious  epoch,  is  especially  appro- 
priate at  the  present  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THB  mnDLB  AOE8. 


ChiTalTf— The  aties— The  Peasaiitiy--The  Arte  and  Sdemset— The  Clergy  and 
Ecderitttkal  Inatitationa— -The  Monasteries  and  GonTents-^The  Faust-Becht— 
The  Administration  of  Justice— The  Vehm-Qoricht  or  Secret  Tribunal 

The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  also  been  called  the  period  of 
Chivalry,  and  it  was  knighthood  indeed  which  chiefly  gave  to  it  its 
great  and  pecnliar  lustre.  By  the  diffiision  of  the  feudal  Bjstem 
over  the  whole  of  Gennany,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  nobility 
became  the  influential  portion  of  the  empire,  to  the  extent  that,  be- 
yond the  cities,  few  common  freemen  were  to  be  found.  War  was 
conducted  principally  by  the  nobles  and  their  vassals.  The  former 
fought  only  on  horseback,  were  equipped  in  heavy  iron  armour,  and 
were  so  exercised  in  the  exercise  of  arms  from  youth  upwards,  that 
they  could  not  onlvbear  them  with  ease,  but  were  enabled  to  use  them 
fredy  and  powerrally.  A  man  thus  encased  in  armour  and  arms,  on 
horseback,  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  common  warriors,  who 
served  on  foot,  and  who  were  badly  armed,  and  thence  an  army  was 
speedily  counted  solely  by  the  multitude  of  its  knights.  In  order  to 
maintam  these  privileges,  the  education  of  the  nobility  was  neces- 
sarUy  oitirely  warlike.  An  ancient  writer  says — "  The  boys  bom 
in  Gennany,  in  their  quality  as  pages,  prefer  learning  to  ride  rather 
than  to  read;  their  horses  may  run  and  gallop  as  they  please,  still 
they  remain  immoveably  fixed  in  the  saddle.  They  carry  after  their 
lords  their  long  lances;  and  inured  to  cold  and  h^t,  they  are  not  to 
be  &tlgued  by  any  toilsome  exercise.  The  bearing  of  arms  is  as 
easy  to  the  Germans  as  carrying  iheir  own  limbs,  and  it  is  sur- 
prisi]^,  and  almost  incredible,  how  skilM  they  are  in  governing 
their  horses,  using  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  wielding  the  lance, 
shield,  and  sword/' 

By  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  corporeal 
stiei^gthy  whilst  the  intellectual  occupations  which,  in  later  centuries, 
b^an  to  be  treated  as  the  chief  portion  of  education,  were  then  en- 
tirely unknown,  this  generation  must  have  sank  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete barbarism,  had  not  the  happy  nature  and  noble  capacities  of 
the  German  races,  and  the  development  of  the  grand  institutions  of 
chivahy,  have  produced  a  preponderating  power  by  their  beneficial 
effects.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  the  details,  it  is  necessary  we 
dumld  know  more  exactly  the  institutions  of  the  middle  a^es. 

These  various  grades  of  condition  and  rank  were  particularly  dis- 
^ngnished  by  the  changes  introduced  in  military  service  from  the  time 
of  Henry  I.;  for  from  that  period  the  cavalry  department  especially 
^nulerwent  such  reforms  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  it  came 
ezcbsively  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  their  own  vassals,  to 
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the  extent  tliat  the  honour  of  this  warlike  arm  of  the  service  be- 
longed to  them  alone.  It  was  made  to  form  two  divisions  or  classy, 
the  tSemper-freien,  01  available  freemen  (always  free),  and  iheJIdUtd- 
freienj  or  mediate  freemen.  The  former,  who,  in  ancient  times,  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  nobility,  and  were  c^ed  inffenm  in  the  codes  of 
law,  were  the  immediate  nobility,  which,  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  early  duchies,  retained  tneir  independence  of  every  {»ince, 
and  were  only  subjected  to  the  empire.  Of  this  class,  the  high  dezgy 
formed  part,  with  this  exception,  however,  that  the  nobilily  ac- 
quired by  birth  what  the  former  received  by  their  oflSce. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  mediate  freemen;  fiistly»  of 
those  freemen  who  were  originally  bound  by  their  possessions  to 
do  service  as  cavaliers,  but  who  could  not  dis^ga^  themselves  from 
the  authority  of  the  princes,  and  were  forced  to  follow  them  to  the 
wars;  and  secondly,  of  those  who  were  employed  by  the  higher 
nobility  of  the  empire,  and  who  served  as  cavaUeis  under  uieir 
orders  with  the  title  of  militea  minores.  These  mediate  freemen  veiy 
soon  advanced  their  claims  to  titles  of  nobility,  especially  after  Con- 
rad II.  had  been  the  means  of  raising  them  to  higher  importance  and 
consideration  by  making  the  lowest  fie&  hereditary.  Thus  was 
created  by  degrees  a  higher  and  lower  class  of  nobiHty. 

But  for  both  these  grades  it  was  strictly  necessary  that  the  descent 
of  families  should  be  firom  parents  of  equal  rank;  and  in  case  of  un- 
equal unions,  the  children  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  one  or  the  other  parent. 

The  king,  however,  always  retained  the  right  of  power  to  elevate 
any  subject  from  this  lower  grade  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman. 

Thence  the  nobility  formed  two  distinct  classes  from  tlie  moment 
that  the  art  of  war  became  whollv  baaed  upon  its  cavalry  service; 
and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  knighthood  al^^y  existed  under  the 
Saxon  and  Salian  emperors.    But  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury that  it  formed  itself  into  one  especial  institution,  which  served 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  higher  and  lesser  nobility,  inas- 
much as  it  thus  brought  into  union  by  military  and  religious  vows, 
and  under  es{)ecial  discipline,  tmUtam  ardo^  both  the  Semper-fineie 
and  Mittel-freie.  The  Crusades  had  the  most  important  influenoe  and 
shed  the  greatest  lustre  upon  chivalry,  for  it  was  in  the  sacred  service 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  that  the  swords  of  the  knights  obtained  for 
them  the  greatest  glory  on  earth.     The  goal  which  was  to  be  at- 
tained lay  far  distant  from  home,  and  in  other  climes;  the  imagina- 
tion became  more  enthusiastically  excited,  and  the  descriptions  g;iven 
by  such  as  had  returned  from  those  eastern  countries  were  perfectly 
adapted  to  heighten  and  render  still  more  vivid  the  glowing  colours 
of  the  picture  their  heated  fancy  had  already  formed.    Thence  this 
period  was  inspired  by  such  daring  and  fanatic  enthusiasm,  that  no 
enterprise  was  deemed  too  difficult  to  undertake,  and  such  heroic 
deeds  were  actually  achieved,  that  in  modem  times  they  have  been 
regarded  almost  ii^  the  light  of  fabulotpT  creations  of  the  mind. 
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Huee  leligious  crdGis  of  knighthood,  which  owed  their  origin  ex- 
duffiYelj  to  the  Crusades,  served  especially  to  attach  the  warriors  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  by  a  sacred  and  solemn  vow.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  order  of  the  Templar-Knights,  which  originally  only 
condsted  of  a  small  body  of  French  cavahers,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tectiiig  the  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to  the  Holy  Land;  they  took 
the  tluree  religious  vows:  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  adding  a 
fourth,  which  was  altogether  military,  viz. :  to  protect  travellers, 
straios publieas  custodire,  Baldwin  IX.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  granted 
them  as  quarters  a  portion  of  his  palace,  next  to  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon; and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  they  adopted  the  title 
of  Tonplars.  Two  years  afterwards  originated  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Hospital,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  chaige  of 
the  sick  pilgrims,  subsequently  adopting  the  name  of  St.  John, 
from  their  tatekiy  saint,  John  the  Baptist;  their  vows  were  exdu- 
avdy  religious.  To  these  followed  shortly  after  the  order  of  the 
Teutonic  knights. 

These  examples  operated  with  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  con- 
tinent; and  as  the  entire  ^irit  of  the  times  produced  a  closer  imion 
between  individuals  of  equal  habits  and  condition,  the  result  was 
that  chivalry  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  became  more  and 
moie  extended  and  formed  one  grand  body  of  alliance,  to  which  ac- 
cess could  onl^  be  obtained  after  passing  through  certain  ordeals  in 
which  the  religious  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty  were,  however,  ex- 
empted, but  religious  consecration  was  retained. 

Thus  the  entire  education  of  the  nobility  connected  itself  with 
the  sole  object  of  attaining  knighthood  by  passing  through  all  its 
various  gradations.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had  escaped  from  its  ma- 
ternal guide,  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  some  esteemed 
fauffht  and  friend,  whom  he  served  as  page ;  and,  subsequently,  after 
he  had  become  versed  in  arms,  and  received  his  sword,  he  at- 
tended him  as  his  esquire  (famulus,  armiger]),  regarding  him  as  the 
model  of  his  future  lue.  He  accompanied  his  lord  at  all  hours,  and 
in  eveiy  occupation.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  the  festival,  the 
tournament,  and  military  jousts,  as  well  as  in  the  dangers  of  the 
hattle.  His  first  duty  was  the  most  faithful  attachment  to  and  vi- 
gilant care  of  his  lord;  and  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  had  de- 
fended him  with  sword  and  shield,  and  had  saved  his  life,  he  thence 
aequired  the  highest  degree  of  fame  that  could  be  earned  by  a  yoime 
nobloaan.  Thus  fidelity  was  the  first  virtue  which,  by  hourly  and 
ialj  exercise,  became  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memorjr  of  the 
youth,  that  it  grew  up  in  indissoluble  connexion  with  his  mind. 
After  several  years  of  honourable  service  as  a  squire,  the  youth  (gene- 
Ktll^  in  has  twenty-first  year)  was  made  a  knight,  and  received  into 
xnihtaiy  ccmipanionship  under  the  consecration  of  religion.  Solemn 
occasions:  grand  festivals,  coronation  days,  and  sucn  scenes,  were 
diligently  sought  for  the  purpose,  and  firequently  xnany  were  dubbed 
bights  at  the  same  time,    fasting  and  prayer  preceded,  and  after 
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the  youth  had  partaken  of  the  sacrament  he  leoeiTed  ficom  tlie 
hands  of   a  knight,  or  noble  lady,   the  spurs,  breast-plate,  and 

fauntlets.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  one  of  the  knights  (often 
owever,  the  reigning  king  or  prince)  cave  him,  with  a  naked 
sword,  three  gentle  blows  across  the  snoulder,  upon  which  be 
▼owed,  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  faithfully  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  an 
honourable  knight,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  defend  the  laws,  and  to 
draw  his  sword  for  the  aefence  of  religion,  of  widows  and  oiphans, 
and  of  persecuted  innocence,  but,  above  all,  against  eveiy  unbeueT^; 
finally  he  received  the  helmet,  shield,  lance,  and  sword.  Thus,  in 
the  most  inspired  hour  of  the  youth's  early  career,  the  practice  of 
manly  virtues:  truth,  justice,  and  religion  was  again,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  elevated  to  become  the  inviolable  law  of  his  whole  life.  Honour 
stood  before  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  kni|^ht  like  a  brilliant  star— -an 
emblem  to  which  he  was  to  remain  faithful  to  his  last  breath — as  the 
noble  object  of,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  reward  for  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  oath  he  took.  So  highly  was  this  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  noble  warrior  esteemed,  that  Count  William  of  Holland, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  his  history,  was  necessarily  made  a  knigbt 
before  his  coronation. 

The  prerogative  of  the  knight  was  to  belong  henceforward  to  a 
select  body  of  his  equals,  which  none  could  join  but  by  the  espeasl 
reception  he  himself  had  experienced,  and  to  be  enabled  to  confer 
knighthood  himself;  as  also  to  take  his  share  in  the  tournaments, 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  were  introduced  from  France  into 
Germany.  These  had  the  most  important  influence  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nobility ;  for  as  none  could  take  part  in  them  whose 
honour  had  suffered  the  least  stain,  and  the  whole  imagination  of 
the  boy  and  youth  was  from  earliest  infancy  devoted  to  the  gloiv 
and  high  reputation  these  contests  conferred,  chivalry  thenceforth 
became  the  school  of  honour  and  morality,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  heroic  virtue.  Thence  this  period  presents  us  with  the  most 
complete  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the  principle:  that  in  order  to 
disseminate  a  love  for  virtue  in  a  generation,  it  is  not  enough  to  try 
to  promote  it  by  instruction,  but  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  en- 
couri^e  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  practice  thereof  by  the  inesist- 
able  K>Tce  of  example. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  design  and  object  of  chivalry  must 

{>resent  itself  before  us  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  existence; 
or  although  a  system  may  not  be  carried  out  so  completely  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  say,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  perfect,  and,  conse- 
quently, although  in  the  most  happy  times  of  cnivalry,  much  bar- 
barism and  uncouth  violence  too  onen  appeared,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  laid  the  foundation  for  that  elevation  of  thought  which 
eventually,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  exercised  its  influence  upon  the 
community  at  large. 

The  noble  institution  of  chivalry  was,  in  fact,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  its  results  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  nations,  inas- 
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much  as  even  when  the  imperial  dignity  lost  its  powerful  influence, 
and  tke  authority  of  the  church  began  to  totter  on  its  base,  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  rectitude,  together  with  the  irresistible  force 
commanded  by  the  manly,  chivahic  word,  in  all  cases  of  need  and 
saccour,  operated  so  beneficially  upon  all  classes,  that  this  grand 
and  illustrious  foundation  of  knighthood  served  as  a  tower  of  stren^h, 
impregnable  against  all  subsequent  attacks  attempted  by  imcivihsed 
and  barbarous  assailants. 

Whilst  the  aristocracy  of  the  German  nation  thus  vigorously 
cultivated  itself,  and  wore  the  sword  equally  for  the  honour  of 
their  fidth  and  defence  of  their  country,  the  citizens  in  the  towns 
laboured  with  industry  and  activity  for  their  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  German  cities  during  this  period  daily  increased  in 
po|Ni]ation  and  riches,  and  the  source  of  all  was  commerce,  for 
which  also  the  crusades  operated  very  advantageously.  The  spirit 
for  great  undertakings  and  speculations  was  aroused,  the  costly  wares 
of  southern  countries  were  Drought  more  frequently  and  in  greater 
abundance  to  Europe.  The  Italian  maritime  cities,  particularly 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  introduced  the  merchandise  of  the  east, 
and  then  it  was  conVeyed  the  same  as  the  produce  of  Italy  itself 
along  the  ancient  commercial  roads,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
to  Gennany,  there  extending  its  transit  upon  the  hish  roads  and 
rivers,  and  what  was  not  consumed  in  the  country  itself  was  carried 
still  further  towards  the  territories  bordering  upon  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  All  that  was  brought  to  the  normem  countries  from 
across  the  ocean  was  forwarded  through  Germany,  and  by  means  of 
this  extensive  commercial  agency,  to  which  was  added  the  produce 
of  native  German  industry,  the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire  pro- 
gressed and  flourished  in  all  iheir  wealth  and  prosperity.  Augsburg, 
Stiasburg,  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Worms,  Spires,  and 
Mentz,  in  the  south  of  Germany;  in  the  north,  Cologne,  Erfurt, 
Brunswick,  Luneburff,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  and  many 
others  proudly  raised  and  extended  their  walls  and  towers,  and  an 
increasing  ana  active,  but  equally  industrious  population,  animated 
their  streets.  Their  riches  soon  gave  them  the  means  to  purchase 
their  freedom  and  independence  &om  the  princes  who  held  them  in 
dominion,  for  as  in  those  ancient  times,  when  but  few  or  no  regular 
imposts  were  levied,  the  privileges  of  those  princes  and  lords  were  not 
60  productive  as  now,  no  large  sum  was  required  to  obtain  this  eman- 
cipation. The  cities  then  acknowledged  the  em^ror  alone  as  their 
Eupeiior  feudal  lord,  and  thence  were  called  free  imperial  cities. 

This  progress,  however,  was  only  made  by  degrees,  and  was  not 
everywhere  attended  with  the  same  favourable  results.  The  first 
step  was  made  in  the  tenth  century,  when  Henry  I.  encouraged  the 
foundation  and  extenaon  of  cities,  and  improved  their  internal  con- 
dition in  eastern  Germany,  and  when  af^rwards  the  episcopal  cities 
in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
ancient  Boman  cities,  were  raised  to  a  state  of  immunity,  and  the 
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authority  of  the  count  was  substituted  by  that  of  the  episcopal  in- 
tendant,  or  adoocatus  casae.  After  their  example,  a  number  of 
other  cities  receiyed  also  imperial  goyemore,  ana  were  thus  freed 
fiK>m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count. 

Subsequently  the  cities  advanced  still  fiiriherY  and  sought  to  elevate 
themselyes  from  iheir  state  of  immunity,  in  order  to  become  Qieii  oyn 
govemois;  for  the  intendants,  replacmg  the  counts  in  their  quality 
as  judges,  selected  their  assessors  from  the  municipal  councQ,  ^o, 
previous  to  the  twelfth  century,  were  called  ctbes,  in  its  more  dis- 
tinguished acceptation,  and  later,  in  imitation  of  the  Lomlwrdifln 
cities,  they  were  styled  cansukt  or  councillors;  and  their  preadent^ 
proconsul  or  magigter  consolum,  burgomaster.  Those  &mUies 
amongst  whom  the  councillors  were  usimlly  chosen,  formed  a  civic 
or  urban  nobility,  and  were  called  patrician  £unilies.  As  this  ooim- 
cil  was  entrusted  with  the  administralion  of  the  commercial  pioperty 
and  the  magisterial  authority  of  the  city,  it  is  easy  to  conoeiye  what 
increasing  influence  it  must  have  had  at  its  command,  and  how  it  must 
have  extended  its  power  in  the  administration  of  affairs  hejcmij 
as  well  as  within  the  city,  and  the  burgomaster,  consequentlj, 
in  the  course  of  time,  left  Uttle  or  nothing  for  the  intendant  to  per- 
form. In  fact,  this  latter  functionary  in  the  end  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  if  he  was  only  allowed  to  retain  the  administcadon 
of  justice;  and,  even  then,  means  were  not  waatin^  on  the  part  of 
the  council  to  arrogate  tlus  department  to  themselyes  when  tliej 
found  it  favourable  for  their  object  to  do  so. 

But  the  authority  did  not  rest  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
council ;  the  various  guilds  and  trade  associations  had  also  their  share 
in  the  government  Their  influence  derived  strength  from  the 
increasing  activity  among  the  industrial  and  working  classes,  and 
consequent  prosperity  in  trade;  and  thence  their  claims  to  a  portion 
of  power  they  enjoyed  were  based  upon  the  interest  they  took  and 
shared  individually  and  among  themselves  in  the  municipal  insdtu- 
tions.  The  extent  to  which  they  gradually  succeeded  in  establishing 
thdur  united  dominion  is  made  evident  by  their  generally  triumphant 
contests  with  the  patrician  families  in  many  of  the  cities. 

I£  commerce  and  gain  had  alone  been  the  objects  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities,  they  would  soon  have  become  subject  to  all  those 
evils  which  necessarily  arise  when  the  mind  of  man  becomes  wholly 
occupied  and  absorbed  in  his  mercenary  pursuits;  the  citizens  would 
have  been  rendered  timid  and  cowardly,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
both  their  liberty  and  pride  in  their  efiorts  after  worldly  possessions. 
But  in  those  times,  when  the  Faustrecht  or  club-law  existed  in  all 
its  violence,  they  found  opposed  to  them  the  entire  nobility  of  the 
empire:  princes,  counts,  and  knights,  as  well  as  bishops  and  abbots, 
who,  jealous  of  the  riches  of  the  cities,  closely  observed  their  deeds 
and  acts,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  overtom  and  de- 
stroy their  freedom. 

If  the  cities,  therefore,  desired  to  submit  no  longer  to  these  power- 
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ful  enemies,  they  found  they  must  necessarily  bear  arms  themselves, 
and  preserve  inviolate  in  their  breasts  that  manly  coinage  which  is 
the  smeld  of  freedom.  In  an  ancient  chronicle  we  find  the  follow- 
ing aocomit  of  the  Nuremberg  patricians:  '^  The  furniture  of  their 
hooses  consists  chiefly  of  gold  and  silver,  but  amidst  all  that  meets 
the  eye  nothing  is  more  conspicuous  than  their  swords,  armour,  bat- 
tle axes,  and  horses,  which  they  particularly  display  as  the  chief 
signs  of  thdx  nobility  and  the  ancient  rank  of  their  families.  But 
the  simple  citizen  also  keeps  his  arms  ready  and  in  good  order  in  his 
house,  so  that  on  the  first  movement  he  mav  appear  fuUy  equipped 
immediately  at  the  appointed  place  of  assembly.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  i^ulations  of  the  city  had  war  in  view;  the  citizens  were 
dirided  into  companies  accordmg  to  their  trade  and  dwelling-place; 
and  when  the  city  was  in  danger  each  of  the  different  bodies  assem- 
bled in  its  appointed  quarter,  and  imder  its  particular  banner,  and 
thus  all  marcned  forth  together,  and  fought  united  in  battle.  This  was 
a  beautifiil  union,  firmlybound  by  waruke  and  peaceful  occupations, 
snd  the  rivaliy  and  emuJalion  evinced  by  all  in  valour  have  frequently 
obtained  the  victory  for  cities  in  time  of  danger.  The  citizens  col- 
lectively  did  not  lose  their  time  in  a  love  for  petty  things  and  trifles, 
nor  in  the  efifeminacy  of  a  sedentaiy  life  in  the  close  rooms  of  their 
houses,  but  they  were  both  in  body  and  soul  good  men  and  true,  as 
'  well  as  independent.  And,  notwithstanding  their  riches,  notwith- 
standing their  extiaordinaiy  expenditure  upon  great  festivals,  which 
honour  demanded  in  those  more  ancient  and  better  times,  their 
daily  ordinary  life  was  very  simple  and  temperate,  and  not  sophis- 
ticated by  artificial  wants.  Thence  their  bodies  remained  strong, 
and  their  prosperity  lasting;  for  the  source  and  guarantee  of  prospe- 
lity  do  not  so  much  consist  in  rich  acquisitions  as  in  that  moderation 
which  knows  how  to  preserve  them.  "  That  the  Germans  are  rich," 
fays  MachiaveUi,  in  nis  treatise,  Bitratti  della  Alamaana^  ''  arises 
&om  their  living  as  if  ihej  were  poor.  It  sufiSces  for  them  to  have 
a  superfluity  in  Dread  and  meat,  and  a  room,  whither  they  may  re- 
treat firom  the  cold.  Thus  little  or  no  money  quits  their  country;  on 
the  contrary  far  more  comes  into  the  land  in  payment  for  the  wares 
they  manufacture  themselves.  The  power  of  Germany  is  based  upon 
itB  cities;  they  are  the  nerves  of  the  provinces,  for  in  them  there 
exists  both  wealth  and  good  order." 

At  this  glorious  period  of  the  municipal  institutions,  many  (rerman 
Oties  united  together  for  the  protection  of  their  freedom,  their  inde- 
:{)endance,  and  their  commerce  generally.  Thus,  in  theyearl254,  seventy 
cities  in  the  south  of  Grermany  formed  the  Rhenish  league,  for  of- 
Ifence  and  defence,  and  pow^uUy  opposed  themselves  to  the  en- 
fCToachments  and  pretentions  of  the  nobility.  Aflerwards  arose  the 
'(^^bian  cities'-union,  which  was  also  very  numerous  and  strong. 

!But  the  most  powerful  confederation  among  all  was  that  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  .Already  early  in  the  middle  ages,  the  trading  cities 
cf  Qennany  had  formed  alliances  in  the  large  commercial  towns  of 
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other  countries,  and  there  established  warehouses  and  factoiies. 
These  &ctories  bore  the  name  of  Hanse,  probably  from  the  word 
Hansa,  which  signifies  trade  imposts  (confounded  subsequently  wit]i 
the  Italian  word  .^n^aria),  and  as  several  such  houses  were  united 
in  foreign  cities,  there  consequently  arose  a  general  Hanse,  which 
was  termed  German  Hanse.  Very  early  we  find  in  London,  Ger- 
man Hanses  from  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  other 
cities,  and,  perhaps,  their  union  was  a  chief  caiise  for  the  establishment 
of  the  whole  alliance.  In  the  history  of  its  formation  also  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  league  which  in  1241  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg  concluded  together,  and  which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
considered  as  the  first  commencement  of  the  whole  confederation. 
It  was  agreed  that  both  cities  should  prepare  ships  and  supply  troops 
to  protect  from  all  robbery  the  highway  between  the  Trave  and  the 
Elbe,  and  the  rivers  themselves,  down  which  both  sent  their  merchan- 
dise to  the  sea.  Several  northern  cities  soon  Joined  this  alliance;  about 
the  year  1300  it  numbered  already  sixty  cities  from  the  Lower  Rhine 
as  far  as  Prussia  and  Livonia ;  later  it  included  as  many  as  a  himdred, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  tne  name  Hansa 
universally  distributed.  In  Germany  there  belonged  to  it,  besides 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg:  Bremen,  Stade,  Kiel,  Wismar,  Rostock, 
Stralsund,  Greifswalde,  Stettin,  Colberg,  Stargard,  Sakwedel, 
Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  Liineburg,  Osna- 
burg,  Miinster,  Coesfeld,  Dortmund,  Soest,  Wesel,  Duisbuig,  Co- 
logne, and  many  others  besides;  and  out  of  Germany:  Thorn,  Dant- 
ziff,  Konigsberg,  Riga,  Reval,  Narva,  Whisby,  Stockholm,  &c. 
Tney  wholly  monopoused  the  trade  in  the  Baltic,  and  chiefly  that 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  had  four  ^rand  depots :  at  Novogorod  in  Rus- 
sia, Bergen  in  Norway,  Bruges  m  Flanders,  and  in  London. 

The  establishment  of  these  emporia  called  forth  the  greatest  pos- 
sible development  in  trade,  and  produced  the  most  glorious  results 
in  commercial  intercourse.  From  the  northern  regions  they  shipped 
timber  for  building  vessels,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  fiirs,  and  smoked  and 
dried  fish,  the  consumption  of  which  was  extremely  great  on  account 
of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  periods  for  fasting  practised  by  the 
catholics ;  and  they  maintained  the  herring  fishery  exdusivelj  in 
their  own  hands.  From  England  they  procured  raw  wool  and 
cloths,  which  they  had  dyed  and  prepared  m  Germany.  Bruges  at 
this  epoch  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  commercial  cities, 
and  formed  a  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  Italy,  and  Western 
Europe,  which  the  Hanseatic  towns  conveyed  thence  to  the  north 
of  Europe:  spices  of  every  sort,  silks,  gold  and  silver  wares,  fiuil^ 
&c.  This  trsmic  exercised,  likewise,  the  most  happy  influence  upor 
the  sale  of  the  produce  of  Germany:  linen,  cloth,  metal  wares,  cor 
flower,  beer,  Khenish  wine,  and  woad,  (so  much  sought  for  befo 
the  introduction  of  indigo,  and  much  planted  in  Germany,)  ai^ 
many  other  articles  which,  by  means  of  the  Hanse  foipid  a  market  i 
foreign  countries.    It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  when  uni^  ~ 
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its  strength  the  confederation  was  richer  and  more  poweiful  than  the 

northern  kingdoms.  It  was  enabled  to  collect  together  whole  fleets 
and  armies  whenever  it  chose,  even  if  only  a  portion  of  the  cities 
united,  and  its  friendship  was  universally  songnt.  It  forced  King 
Philip  IV.  of  France  to  forbid  the  English  aU  traffic  on  his  coast, 
and  obliged  England  to  purchase  peace  for  10,000/.  sterhng.  It 
conquered,  in  1369,  even  Copenhagen  and  Helsengoer,  command- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Sound,  and  onered  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
for  sale;  to  such  an  extent  did  it  hold  the  northern  kingdoms  gene- 
rally in  its  dependence,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck  might  well  be  proud 
of  being  the  head  of  such  an  alliance.  It  was  divided  into  four 
classes:  1.  The  Wendish,  of  which  Lubeck  was  particularly  the 
head ;  2.  The  Westphalian,  with  Colore  at  its  nead  ^Cologne 
emulated  Lubeck  for  precedency;  it  earned  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce by  sea,  and  founded  m  London  a  celebrated  German 
factory;  its  maritime  conunerce,  however,  fell  when  Dortrecht 
received  its  oppressive  staple-right) ;  3.  The  Saxon,  of  which  Bruns- 
wick was  the  head;  and  4.  The  Prussian  and  Livonian,  with  Dant- 
zig  at  the  head. 

Many  records  testify  how  extensive  and  populous  the  cities  were 
precise^  at  a  time  when  violence  through  the  Faustrecht  ra^ed 
most  wildly.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pcUe  had  19,826  men  who  could  bear  arms,  and  Strasburg  20,000 
more;  Nuremberg  52,000  citizens;  and  increased  annually  by  4000 
male  bom  children.  Upon  a  revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Lubeck,  the 
council  alone  armed  5000  merchants  and  their  servants.  And  be- 
sides these  and  other  large  places  Germany  was  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  towns  of  middfing  size,  which  likewise  flourished  in  trade 
and  population,  but  which  now  retain  only  the  shadow  of  their 
former  importance;  as,  for  instance,  the  many  imperial  cities  in 
Swabia. 

^eas  Sylvius,  (afterward  Pius  n.,")  in  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks 
with  great  admiration  of  the  riches  of  me  German  cities,  although  even 
then  their  splendour  began  to  sink:  '*  The  kinss  of  Scotiand  might 
envy/'he^says, "  the  state  of  the  meaner  citizens  of  Nuremberg.  Where 
if  there  a  tavern  among  you  where  you  do  not  drink  out  of  silver? 
What  married  woman,  I  will  not  say  of  rank,  but  the  wife  of  merely 
a  simple  citizen,  do  we  not  find  decorated  with  gold?  What  shall  1 
ay  ot  the  neckdiains  of  the  men,  and  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  which 
are  made  of  the  purest  gold,  and  of  tiie  spurs  and  scabbards,  which 
are  covered  with  jewels  r* 

The  source  of  such  especial  riches  in  precious  metals,  po^essed 
W  Germany,  originated  not  only  in  the  commerce,  but  also  in  the 
recently  discovered  mines  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1477,  for 
instance,  when  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony,  dined  in  the  mine  of 
Schnecbei^,  in  the  Hartz  moimtains,  the  viands  were  laid  out  upon 
a  solid  block  of  silver,  whence  afterwards  400  quintals  of  sLlver 
vere  produced. 

The  flourishing  state  and  increaring  power  of  the  German  cities 
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was  also  a  chief  motive  for  the  peasantry  to  leoover  their  fieedom; 
for  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  hiral  distncts  who,  under  the  oppreB- 
sion  of  skyeij,  were  obliged  to  cultivate  their  own  land,  as  seris, 
for  a  master,  at  the  view  of  the  flourishing  free  cities  w^ie  aiou&ei 
to  the  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  when  this  deaire  is  once 
properly  re-awoke  in  an  enslaved  people,  it  rests  no  more  until  it  bas 
cast  its  oppressive  and  degrading  biurden  from  its  shoulders.  Not 
that  the  gradual  rise  of  the  rural  population  is  to  be  attributed  to  one 
source  only,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  this  case,  it  must  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  collective  working  of  many  causes,  which  here  ea^ 
lier,  there  later,  supplied  an  individual,  a  fiunily,  or  a  whole  oomma- 
xuty  with  freedom  and  possession  of  the  soil.  Li  this  view  also  tbe 
crusades  now  produced  the  most  important  and  beneficial  results. 

By  command  of  the  pope,  every  serf  who  took  the  cross  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  Holy  Land  was  obliged  to  be  made  free  by  his  lord,  and 
thousands  of  them  proceeded  thither  and  became  free  accordingly. 
In  other  cases  the  lord,  previous  to  setting  out  upon  the  crosade, 
animated  by  pious  zeal,  gave  his  serfs  their  freedom  at  once,  orper- 
haps  he  did  not  return  at  all;  and  if  he  had  no  heirs,  many  of  his 
feudal  servitors,  in  the  consequent  dispute  for  the  inheritance,  &ith&I 
until  then,  now  made  themselves  free.  This  method  of  disfranchise- 
ment was  the  more  easily  put  into  effect  when  they  belonged  to  a 
noble,  and  if  they  dwelt  near  large  cities.  For  they  put  themsdTes 
imder  the  protection  of  the  latter,  and  continued  to  live  within  their 
walls  or  remained  upon  their  own  inheritance,  and  were  called  then, 
Pfahlbiirger  or  suburban  citizens,  and  in  case  their  lord  sought  to 
force  them  to  return  to  his  service,  it  became  the  affair  of  the  power- 
ful cit^  itself,  and  even  of  the  entire  league  to  which  it  belonged. 

It  IS  not  to  be  denied,  that  under  such  circumstances  many  cities 
in  their  municipal  arrogance  were  imjust  towards  their  noble  neigh- 
bours, inasmuch  as  they,  without  having  one  justifying  cause,  xeceived 
and  harboured  their  subjects  in  opposition  to  him;  but  what  incited 
them  chiefly  to  do  this  was  the  recollection  of  the  injustice  which  these 
lords  or  their  predecessors  had  done  to  them, — ^for  injustice  provokes 
injustice— or  they  were  perhaps  at  9pen  variance  with  them,  and  they 
thoughtthey  were  justified  in  injuring  them  in  everyway.  Whennow 
the  nobles  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  thus  loang  all  their  subjects, 
one  after  the  other,  if  they  persisted  in  retaining  them  in  their  service 
by  force,  tiiey  preferred  emancipating  them  themselves,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  lighter  services  and  a  fixed  yearly  impost.    Finally, 
many  from  a  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  influenced  by  the  en» 
lightenment  of  the  period,  may  possibly  have  seen  that  it  was  more 
honourable  as  well  as  more  lucrative,  to  cause  their  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  free  labourers,^  who  in  the  feeling  that  they  were  toil- 
img  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  now  devoted  all  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  that  occupation  which  formerly  as  slaves 
they  were  forced  to  be  driven  to  perform. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  particularly  at  the  period  of  which  we  now 
speak,  that  by  a  hundred  different  causes,  a  basb  waa  laid  in  Ger- 
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many  for  the  establishment  of  the  importacnt  class  of  common  fiee 
peaaantiy,  which  by  degrees  became  the  fundamental  stzength  of 
the  more  modem  states  of  Europe 

When  man  is  raised  to  a  certain  d^ree  of  prosperity  in  which  his 
mind  is  no  longer  absorbed  in  aoquirmg  the  more  inmiediate  and 

SresBiiig  means  to  salasfy  the  necessary  cares  and  wants  of  life,  he 
^en  applies  and  devotes  the  powers  of  nis  genius  towards  producing 
the  beauti&l  and  grand — ^to  that,  the  creation  of  which  must  shed 
o'er  hia  whole  life  and  memory,  an  enduring  halo  of  glory  and  ho- 
iioar— and  accordingly  all  those  gifts  of  intellectual  greatness  are 
pHHnoted  by  their  cultivation  and  enjoy  the  free  independent  action 
they  demand.  *  Thence  the  cities  wi^  their  increasing  riches  neces- 
samy  became  the  cradle  of  German  art  and  science;  to  which  the 
exGitement  of  the  imagination,  and  the  impulse  which  the  crusades 
produced  in  all  minds,  contributed  not  a  little.  Ideas  both  novel 
and  of  vast  and  extraordinary  character  spread  over  the  world,  ele- 
vated the  powers  of  the  mind  beyond  the  ordinary  condition  of  Ufe, 
and  filled  it  with  images  which  it  found  itself  excited  to  represent  and 
embody  in  beautiful  productions  of  art.  If  we  had  no  other  evidence 
of  the  splendour  of  the  middle  ages  than  that  displayed  in  the  works 
of  art  of  aU  kinds  which  that  period  has  handed  down  to  us,  we 
should  even  then  have  ample  proof  wherewith  to  refute  those  opi- 
nioDB  whidi,  vrithout  any  mooificalaon,  pronounce  that  epoch  to 
Lave  been  dark,  barbarous  and  miserable.  A  period  of  ignorance 
and  calanuty  could  not  have  produced  such  sublime  works  as  the 
ininfiterB  of  Stxasbur^,  Vienna,  and  TJlm,  together  with  the  cathe- 
diab  of  Cologne,  A^gdeburg,  Spires,  Freiburg,  aiid  so  many  other 
churches  in  the  cities  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  For 
art  flourishes  solely  in  the  Hght  of  freedom  and  in  the  genial  warmth 
of  prosDerity  and  human  happiness. 

We  nave  bere  taken  our  examples  &om  architecture^  because  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  art  which  uke  this  so  peculiarly  expresses  the 
genuine  Grerman  genius.  What  we  call  gothic  architecture, — and 
which  would  be  better  expressed  with  the  general  name  of  the  na^- 
tion,  Teutonic  architecture — is  a  combination  of  the  greatest  bold- 
fifis  and  sublimity  of  idea,  produced  by  religious  inspiration  and  deep 
natural  feding,  with  the  most  admirable  industry  and  perfection  in 
the  execution  of  the  detail.  In  the  contemplation  of  those  wonderful 
s^ctures,  our  heart  swells  and  the  breast  e:q)ands  with  reverential 
aive  and  emotian;  we  become  coinpletely  lost,  and  forget  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  grandeur,  whilst  we  feel  as  we  con- 
tinue ffaang  as  if  with  those  bold  ideas  our  mind  was  conveyed 
if^aras  towards  heaven,  leaving  its  earthly  infirmities  behind  it — 
^  18  precisely  the  expression  which  characterises  the  trulj  sub- 
Gme  and  grand  in  all  the  creations  of  nature,  as  also  m  the 
wotb  of  man.  And  when  the  eye,  after  it  has  recovered  fix>m 
this  first  and  overpowering  impression  of  the  whole,  contemplates 
^  detail,  it  observes  that  there  is  scarcely  a  solitary  stone  through- 
out the  gigantic  edifice  which  is  introduced  in  its  rough  state. 
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but  each  bears  some  artistical  labour  which  makes  it  share  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  whole.  Thus,  it  might  be  almost  said 
that,  as  in  the  works  of  the  wide  creation  itself,  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass  but  possesses  its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  ornament,  and 
this  blade  with  its  miUions  of  semblant  companions  combined  with 
the  trees,  rocks,  and  lakes  present  a  rich  and  magnificent  picture 
of  nature — so,  likewise  these  works  of  German  industry  and  art, 
faithful  in  the  detail,  and  sublime  in  the  idea  of  the  whole,  are  in 
this  union  of  both,  objects  surpassed  by  no  other  nation.  We  will 
only  remark  of  the  Minster  of  Strasburg,  that  it  has  the  loftiest 
tower  in  Europe,  being  594  feet  high.  JBishop  Werner  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  1015,  but  it  was  not  completed 
imtil  1275.  After  which  the  eminent  architect,  Erwin  of  Stein- 
bach,  sketched  the  plan  of  the  tower  in  1277;  this  was  begun  and 
completed  in  1439  oy  John  Hulz,  of  Cologne,  so  that  424  years 
were  consumed  in  the  entire  construction.  Of  the  Cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, which  in  its  design,  commenced  by  Archbishop  Conrad,  of 
Hochstedt,  in  1248,  is  still  more  noble,  not  even  the  church  it^lf, 
not  to  name  its  tower,  has  been  completed  although  its  construction 
has  lasted  250  years.  But  we  shall  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  con- 
sider the  thousands  of  images  which  are  carved  in  the  stone.* 

It  tends  to  the  eternal  fame  of  our  nation  and  of  those  times  that 
the  industiy,  patience,  and  outlay  of  capital  so  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  works  were  not  spared,  while  later  generations  have 
but  too  often  wasted  their  powers  upon  undertakings  which  have  left 
no  trace  behind. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  origin  and,  especially^  the  successful 
execution  of  those  miracles  of  architecture,  according  to  one  great 
plan^  we  must  remark  that  it  was  not  individual  architects,  who, 
with  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad  workmen,  as  in  our  times, 
undertook  such  works,  but  they  were  accomplished  by  an  association 
of  masons,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  and,  indeed, 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  who  were  bound  together  by  religion, 
honour,  and  discipline.  Even  among  the  Romans  there  were  build- 
ing societies  of  great  extent,  the  remaining  members  of  which  re- 
tired to  the  monasteries,  and  there  occupied  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  construction  of  churches,  and  created  the  more  sublime 
style  of  Christian  architecture.  Regular  but  temporal  builders  were 
also  received  into  the  society,  and  wnen,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
vigour  of  the  monachal  system  began  to  slumber  in  the  indolence  and 
satiety  of  acquired  riches,  these  temporal  builders  obtained  by  de- 

frees  the  superiority,  and  eventually  formed  the  grand  associations 
y  means  oi  which  those  wonderfm  works  were  executed.  They 
possessed  and  followed  mysterious  signs  and  customs,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  body  forming  the  class  of  the  more  sublime  archi- 
tecture were  distinguished  from  the  more  simple  artizans.     Every 

*  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  as  one  among  the  many  existing  signs  of  the 
progress  made  in  our  time  in  the  fine  arts,  that  the  completion  of  this  noble  edifice 
has  been  recently  determined  and  commenced  upon. 
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society  liad  its  protecting  patron,  from  whom  it  was  named,  and 
wheoBver  a  grand  undertaking  was  to  be  executed  tliej  all  came 
from  their  various  districts  and  assembled  on  the  spot,  so  that  their 
art,  like  a  common  possession,  was  beneficially  distributed  through- 
out most  Christian  coimtries.  These  important  societies  received 
from  the  reigning  emperor  and  princes  letters  of  license,  and  even 
th^r  own  exclusive  judicial  courts,  at  which  the  chief  architect  pre- 
sided as  ludge.  Close  to  the  spot  on  which  was  to  be  erected  the 
large  building  they  were  engaged  upon,  and  which  edifice  perhaps 
took  centuries  to  construct,  a  wooden  house  or  Hiitte,  was  generally 
built,  neatly  adorned  inside,  in  which  the  said  chief  architect,  with  the 
sword  of  justice  in  his  hand,  sat  under  a  canopy  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment. This  hlitte  or  court  house,  in  Strasburg,  derived  a  peculiar 
importance  during  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  minster. 
It  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  amongst  all  in  Ger- 
many ;  its  institutions  were  imitated,  and  the  other  court  houses 
frequently  derived  counsel  and  decision  from  it.* 

But  the  noble  principle  of  these  associations  ended  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  general  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The  great  architec- 
tural undertaidngs  ceased;  the  eneigies  of  men  were  divided  in  all 
directions.  War  monopolised  so  entirely  the  resources  of  states,  that 
for  great  monuments  of  art  but  little  more  could  be  done,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  developed  as  we  proceed  in  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory. 

Painting  was  also  zealously  practised  for  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  other  holy  places,  and  our  old  cities  are  full  of  splendid  speci- 
mens of  this  art.  Qerman  art  in  its  entire  character  is  grave,  chaste, 
and  moral,  abounding  with  depth  of  thought  and  expression,  like 
the  nation  itself.  In  the  figures  of  the  holy  apostles  and  saints,  as 
well  as  of  pious  men  and  women  generally,  who  are  represented  in 
devout  contemplation  and  prayer,  we  find  expressed  the  profound 
sublimity  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  would  be  vainly  sought 
ibr  in  the  works  of  art  produced  by  any  other  nation,  although  they 
may,  and  do  possess  a  superiority  m  fmish,  richness  of  colour,  and 
skimilly-deceptive  representation.  In  their  pictures,  also,  the  Ger- 
mans display  that  untiring  industry  which  does  not  consider  it  too 
trifling  to  carefiilly  represent,  with  truth  and  fidelity,  the  smallest 
and  most  minute  decorations  of  the  walls,  furniture,  or  garments. 
It  is  true  that  painting  attained  its  culminating  point  much  kter,  and 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  Grerman  and  Flemish  painters,  who 
worked  in  the  same  spirit,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; although  in  earlier  times,  and  by  mastera  whose  names  are 
imknown,  splendid  pictures  of  subjects  taken  firom  sacred  history 

*  After  StrasboTg  came,  in  16S1,  under  the  dominion  of  Fmice,  all  oonnezion  be- 
tween this  principal  HuUe  and  the  others  of  Germany  gradually  ceaaed  to  exist;  and 
the  consequent  disputes  which  arose  between  these  latter  on  the  subject  of  each 
other's  daims  to  superiority  were  erentually  put  an  end  to  in  1731  by  an  imperial 
decree,  by  which  all  distinctions  of  pririk^  between  these  Msocwtions  and  the  com- 
mon class  of  architects  were  abolished. 
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were  executed  for  the  churches.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  later 
artists  were  John  Van  Eyck,  of  Bruges,  who  died  in  1441 » and  vko 
is  considered  as  the  inventor  of  oil  painting;  his  countrymen,  Hans 
(John)  Hcmling,  Martin  Schon  of  Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  Mi- 
chael Wohlgemuth  of  Nurembei^,  but  above  all  others  Albert 
Diirer,  who  was  bom  in  1471  and  died  in  1521,  and  whose  wcsAs 
are  characterised  by  vigorous  feeling  and  profound  seriousness  of  ex- 

Sression;  and,  finally,  Lucas  Cranach,  wno  was  bom  in  1470,  and 
ied  in  1553. 

Abb,  third  art  in  the  list  of  the  middle  ages,  poetry  was  one  wliicfa 
particularly  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Swabian  emperors.    Iliis 
derived  its  vigour  from  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
crusades  and  was  in  high  estimation  amons  the  higher  and  lower 
classes.    The  celebrated  singers  who  knew  now  to  elevate  the  hearts 
of  men  by  iheir  soiigs  of  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  heroes,  or  by 
their  tender  lays  of  Lunent — ^here  and  there,  however,  re&eshed  by 
encouraging  and  energetic  strains— were  hospitably  welcomed  at 
every  festival,  and  ricnly  rewarded,  proceeded  from  the  courts  of 
emperors,  princes,  and  counts,  to  flourishing  cities,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany.   Sometimes  a  contest  of  art  was  instituted,  similar 
to  those  wherein  the  knights  disputed  for  the  prize  of  arms,  and,  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  selected  ana  competent  jud^,  songs  resounded 
of  the  most  inspiring  and  admirable  nature.     Some  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated poets  and  troubadours  of  this  period  are  Henry,  of  Vildedc, 
about  1170,  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  llartman  of  the  Aue,  Heniy 
of  Ofterdingen,  God&ey  of  Strasburg,  Walter  of  the  Vogelweide,  and 
Conrad  of  W  iirzbuig.    But  also  emperors,  princes,  and  noble  kmgbts 
themselves  practised  poetry.  All  the  Hohenstaufens  from  Frederick  I. 
have  left  us  poems,  besides  Marmve  Otho  with  the  Arrow,  of  Bran- 
denburg, Duke  Henry  of  Bre^w,  Henry  of  Meissen,  Duke  John 
of  Brabant,  Count  Rodolph  of  Neuenburg,  Kraft  of  Toggcnburg,  and 
many  others.    One  of  the  greatest  and  most  splendia  collections  of 
German  poems  is  that  of  ihe  Niebelungen  or  Legends  of  Chivalij, 
which  altnough  not  originally  composed  in  this  period,  still  at  that 
time  was  collected  together  and  formed  into  one  entire  work ;  a  poem 
as  sublime  and  grand  as  it  is  sweet  and  touching,  and  may  be  justly 
compared  with  the  Homeric  lays  themselves.    The  Hddadmdij  or 
great  book  of  heroes,  which  is  derived  firom  the  Swabian  period, 
likewise  contains  the  most  beautiful  poems ;  and,  about  the  year  1 300, 
a  counsellor  of  Zurich,  Rlidger  of^Manesse,  collected  the  metrical 
lays  of  one  hundred  and  forty  Minmringers^  or  troubadours. 

In  the  sciences,  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  cannot,  probably,  be 
compared  with  those  of  later  times,  however  supenor,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  rank  in  the  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  the  sciences 
are  a  firuit  of  aenous  reflection  and  of  long  eicperience,  and  one 
age  can  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  a  preceding  one;  whilst 
art,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  a  free  blossom  of  nature,  and  a  work  of 
happy  inspLration,  being  not  so  much  the  result  of  deqp  research  as 
it  IS  of  the  impressions  aroused  by  an  excited  epoch,    llie  sciences, 
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boweyer,  were  not  despised,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  zealously  promoted 
by  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  When  Otho,  Bishop  of  Freisingen, 
banded  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  his  Chronicles,  the  emperor 
said:  "Ireceive  with  extreme  pleasure  the  Chronicles  which  you  nave 
oompiled  so  wisely  in  such  good  order,  and  which,  hitherto  obscured 
and  concealed,  you  have  brought  to  light  and  harmonised;  and  I 
rejoice  always,  when  fieed  from  the  labours  of  war,  to  read  them,  for 
Iguide  myself  to  excellence  by  the  splendid  deeds  of  the  emperors." 
We  have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  tiie  Emperor  Frederick  II.  how 
much  he  estimated  science.  And  although  herein  his  care  was  di* 
rected  chieflj  to  his  Italian  states  and  universities,  yet  we  must  take 
into  consideration  its  subsequent  reaction  upon  Germany;  for  all  that 
we  trace  proves  that  Germany  itself  was  occupied  in  the  most  active 
development  of  science  and  art.  No  period  of  the  middle  ages  can 
m  this  r^)ect  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  The 
mind  of  Frederick  11.,  without  doubt,  worked  both  powerfully  and 
effectually  among  us  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

Science,  at  this  period,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  the  members  of  which,  by  their  state  of  independence,  were 
called  to  be  its  true  preservers.  It  has  been  customary  to  consider 
monasteries  as  the  seat  of  indolence  and  ignorance,  hypocrisy  and 
sensoality,  and,  in  fact,  of  many  other  vices.  But  this  is  an  unjust 
opinion,  confounding  the  thing  itself  with  its  abuse;  and  what,  in 
the  course  of  years,  by  the  change  of  all  things,  was  forced  to  pass 
away,  has  been  at  {he  same  time,  wholly  misunderstood  in  its  earlier 
and  more  active  form.  In  times  when  rude  force  held  its  sway  in 
tbe  worid,  and  eveiy  one  who  could  not  defend  himself  was  obliged 
to  succumb,  or  was  cast  to  the  ground,  the  cloisters  were  places  of  re- 
%e  and  retreat  for  thousands  of  men,  who  found  therein,  not  only 
desiiable  asylums  for  security  and  repose,  but  also  that  necessarv 
hiswre  for  the  calm  and  contemplative  occupations  of  the  mind,  which 
alendy  and  progressively  produced  the  sciences.  Without  the  mo- 
Aastenes,  we  should  liave  possessed  but  little  of  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature,  which  they  chiefly  preserved  for  us;  indeed,  but 
for  them  we  should  know  almost  nouung  of  our  earlier  records,  and 
possess,  but  a  very  meager  and  brief  history  of  the  events  of  former 
times.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  so  difficult  and 
labcnioos  to  multiply  copies  of  works,  that  without  the  leissure  and 
tbe  industry  of  the  monxs  in  cloisters,  who,  with  astonishing  and 
admirable  patience,  transcribed  entire  works  in  elaborate  chaiac- 
tei3,  and  with  illuimnated  letters,  almost  all  traces  would  have  been 
lost  of  the  primitive  and  middle  ages.  Besides  which,  the  authors  of 
iiearly  all  the  historical  works  were  clergymen.  Their  names  have 
leen  mentioned  at  the  commencement  oi  ihis  period,  and  when  we 
^  their  productions,  we  must  be  filled  with  equal  esteem  and  ad- 
i&iiation  for  the  eocleoastics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Tbe  warlike  spirit  of  that  epoch,  however,  had  an  important 
^ect  upon  the  manners  of  the  clergy.  CSiristian,  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentssy  who  was  firequently  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Frederick  I., 
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in  Ills  expeditions  to  Italy,  and  conducted  the  very  obstinate  si^  of 
Ancona,  in  1174,  was  as  valiant  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  zealous  priest 
and  skilful  statesman.  He  could  speak  six  langu^es:  the  Geiman, 
Latin,  French,  Brabant,  Greek,  and  Italian.  Wnen,  as  a  clergy- 
man, he  stood  before  the  altar,  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the 
minister  of  peace,  in  full  priestly  dignity;  but  when,  again,  he  "vm 
mounted  on  his  warlike  steed,  he  displayed  an  equally  commanding 
and  elevated  mien  as  a  leader  of  the  church  militant.  Under  his 
sacerdotal  robe  he  wore  a  coat  of  iron  armour,  upon  his  head  a  splen- 
did helmet  of  ^old,  and  in  his  hand  a  massive  diree-edged  dub.  It 
b  related  of  Imn,  that  in  the  different  battles  in  whioi  he  fought, 
he  killed  nine  enemies  with  his  own  hand. 

The  monasteries,  of  the  importance  of  which  for  the  middle  ages 
we  have  already  spoken,  merit  here  still  closer  observation.  They 
owe  their  first  origin  to  that  pious  spirit  which  prizes,  by  far,  the 
heavenly  above  all  earthly  possessions ;  and  which  by  severe  self-denial, 
repentance,  and  mortification,  in  all  sensual  gratifications,  seeks  to 
make  itself  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  a  purer  life.  At  first,  minds 
thus  tutored  sought  to  fly  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  retired 
into  solitary  and  isolated  places;  and  when  several  thus  disposed 
were  collected  together,  they  united  themselves  into  brotherhoods, 
with  the  resolution  of  practising,  in  a  body,  similar  penance  and 
mortification.  Thus  those  holy  men,  Antonius  ana  Pachonius, 
founded  in  this  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  first  monasteries.  By  degrees,  their 
example  was  followed  m  several  places  ;  and  also  in  Europe  monas- 
teries were  founded,  after  the  holy  Athanasius  brought  the  fiist 
monks  from  Egypt  into  Rome. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  (515),  St  Benedict, 
of  Nursia,  gave,  by  the  rule  he  formed  for  his  monastery  at  Monte 
Cassino,  and  which  was  everywhere  foUowed,  an  entire  new  form  to 
monastic  life  ;  and  this  monastery,  seated  upon  a  high  mountain  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Lower  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
model  of  all  the  others  in  western  Christendom.  It  has  existed  and 
operated  during  a  space  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  above  thirty 

E opes,  and  a  great  number  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
ighest  rank,  have  sprung  from  the  order  of  Benedictines.  Every- 
where now  arose  monastenes ;  partly  because  active  monks  settled  them- 
selves in  previously  uncultivated  districts,  made  them  arable,  and  thus 
acquired  a  right  to  the  land  around;  partly  because  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes,  the  high  clergy,  and  noble  families,  as  a  pleasing  work  to 
God,  built  abbeys,  and  endowed  them  with  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  erected.  Monasteriesalsoaroseincitiesand  villages,  andcities 
formed  and  settled  themselves  around  monasteries.  The  enthusiastic 
zeal  excited  in  ancient  times  for  a  monastic  life,  and  the  donations  which 
these  institutions  received  are  incredible ;  the  monastery  of  Ebersbcrg, 
in  Austria,  alone  received  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
such  gifts.  It  was  thought  that  no  better  use  could  be  made  of  eartnly 
possessions,  than  to  give  them  to  a  monastery;  and  the  monks  had, 
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beaideSy  at  sick  beds,  opportunities  enough  to  foster  and  maintain  this 
opimon.  Economical  management,  and  cheap  and  advantageous 
purchases  made  at  a  convenient  time,  aumiented  these  possessions, 
and  especially  so  at  the  period  of  the  crusades.  The  nobles  who  were 
not  able  to  command  the  necessary  means  for  the  expeditions  to  those 
distant  countries,  sold  their  estates,  or  borrowed  money  upon  them; 
and  if  they  did  not  return,  or  could  not  pay  back  what  they  had 
borrowed,  the  property  remained  in  the  Hands  of  the  monastery. 
Subsequently  too,  m  the  time  of  violence  or  the  Faustrecht,  many 
freemen  gave  themselves  up,  together  with  their  possessions,  into 
tbe  handjB  of  the  monasteries,  to  enjoy  their  protection.  And 
finally,  the  monasteries  received  from  the  pope,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
toiy,  ibe  privilege  to  retain  for  their  own  possession,  the  bequeathed 
property  of  the  deceased  relatives  of  the  brethren — ^a  productive 
source  of  wealth;  whilst,  Ukewise,  it  was  made  into  a  law,  that 
ndther  nims  nor  monks  could  ever  bequeath  any  thing  to  a  third 
party,  but  were  forced  to  leave  their  whole  inheritance  to  the  monas- 
tery they  belonged  to.  The  cloisters  even  bestowed  upon  many 
rich  persons  the  title  of  monk,  in  order  to  inherit  their  property, 
and  permitted  them  afterwards  to  live  beyond  the  monastery,  the 
same  as  before.  If  we  consider  all  this,  it  is  very  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  convents,  by  d^rees,  acquired  such  large,  and  some 
even  immense  riches.  The  example  produced  stimulation,  and 
their  number  increased  incredibly.  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  who 
lived  at  the  period  of  the  second  grand  crusade,  founded  alone  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  some  cities  contained  even  several  himdred 
monasteries. 

The  urgency  displayed  by  applicants  to  be  received  in  them 
was  extraordinary;  many  sought  admission  from  a  true  spontaneous 
impulse  of  the  soul,  many  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  hvin^,  and, 
lastly,  many  were  persuaded  and  forced  into  them  by  their  relatives. 
It  is  true,  in  order  to  remedy  and. prevent  this  latter  abuse,  the 
canon  law  forbid  expressly  that  any  one  should  be  forced  to  take 
the  vow,  either  by  imprisonment  or  any  other  measure  of  compulsion ; 
besides  which,  it  was  ordained  that  a  year's  noviciate  should  always 
precede  taHng  the  habit;  and,  finally,  that  no  male  should  take  the 
vow  of  monk  before  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  any  female  before  her 
twelfth  year;  but  this  age  was  evidently  too  early,  for  many  cer- 
tainly took  the  vow  without  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 
Many  orders  fixed,  also,  a  more  advanced  age. 

The  occupation  of  the  lay  brothers,  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  consisted  in  agricultural  labour,  the  sciences,  instruction  of 
youth,  transcribing  of  books,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  exercise 
of  praver  and  religious  worship.  Their  mode  of  life  was  very  severe,, 
their  dress  very  simple,  whilst  their  food  was  restricted  to  merely  the 
most  necessary  diet,  and  frequent  fasting  was  'strictly  enjomed. 
liater  orders,  which  took  that  rule  as  their  foundation,  but  increased 
its  severity,  imposed  upon  their  members  the  most  rigid  penances, 
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including  corporeal  castigation.  The  order  of  the  CarthnaanSf 
which  was  founded  by  a  German,  St.  Bruno,  previously  a  canon  at 
Rheims,  in  an  inhospitable  and  desert  valley  near  Grenoble,  was 
considered  the  most  severe.  Their  raiment  consisted  not  only  of  a 
rough  hur  stin  worn  next  the  flesh,  as  in  many  of  the  other 
orders,  but  the  rule  commanded  expressly  that  it  should  be  a  prickly 
one;  and  they  were  forbidden  any  covering  for  the  head  or  the 
use  of  shoes  and  stockings.  They  fasted  three  times  in  the  week, 
and  during  the  eight  holy  weeks  ihe^  took  nothing  but  bread  and 
water,  whilst  fat  of  all  kinds,  butter,  oil,  &c.,  were  wholly  prohibited. 
The  religious  exercises  were  not  interrupted  either  by  night  or  day, 
and  solitude  and  melancholy  silence  increased  the  n^dness  of  ^ 
mode  of  life.  And  yet  who  coidd  believe  that  notwitnstanding  this 
severity  of  the  order,  it  numbered,  two  htmdred  years  after  its  ori^, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eleven  monasteries  and  nunnenes? 
Such  examples  may  serve  us  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  monastic  life, 
far  frombemg  in  contradiction  with  the  manners,  was  much  rather  a 
necessary  feature  of  that  age.  Their  subsequent  degeneration  into 
worldly  views,  and  the  whole  changed  spirit  of  the  period,  must  not 
cause  tiie  judgment  of  history  to  err  in  its  consideration  of  the  oiigin 
of  these  institutions. 

The  head  of  the  monastery  to  whom  a  blind  and  unconditional 
obedience  belonged,  was  the  abbot;  under  him  stood  next  the  prior, 
then  the  deacon,  the  butler,  the  steward,  the  cantor,  &c.  In  the 
convents  there  were  imder  the  abbess  similar  female  dignities. 
But  every  convent  of  nuns  had  a  prior  for  religious  worship,  for 
preaching,  confession,  &c.,  because  these  functions  could  not  be 
transferred  to  women.  Laybrothers  were  also  found  in  monasteries, 
who,  without  having  taken  the  entire  vow  of  monks,  attended  to  the 
external  business  of  the  monastery,  in  order  that  the  others  might 
not  be  obliged  to  quit  the  cloister  or  enclosed  space  of  the  monast^. 

The  monasteries,  according  to  the  ancient  oraer  of  church  govern- 
ment, stood  orig[inaUy  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  diocess,  and  the  abbots  were  consecrated  by  them ;  they 
gave  permission  for  the  foundation  of  those  institutions,  authorised  do- 
nations, the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  &c.  But  ambition  and  a  desire 
for  greater  independence  became  excited  by  degrees  in  the  cloisters; 
they  soon  wished  to  be  dependent  only  upon  the  popes,  and  the  latter 
were  not  unwilling  to  increase  in  this  manner  their  immediate  and  ex- 
tended influence.  The  same  as  with  the  cities  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
who  sought  to  make  themselves  free  from  the  domination  of  princes, 
and  would  only  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  so  it  was  with  the  cloisters 
with  respect  to  the  bishops  and  the  pope.  With  the  temporal  cler^ 
also,  the  patrons  and  curators,  the  monasteries  by  degrees  stood  m 
direct  opposition.  Originally  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  ohortly ,  however,  many  individuals  turned  to  the  monastery 
to  confess,  to  have  children  christened,  &c.  The  clergy  complained 
of  it  and  several  popes  prohibited  these  incursions  upon  the  diocess. 
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But  in  the  course  of  time  the  monksy  by  the  fitvour  of  the  bishops, 
and  subsequentlj  of  the  popes,  gained  in  this  respect  also  greater 
iieedom,  and  exercised  the  clencal  duties  in  a  far  more  extended 
circle  around  them. 

A  third  great  extenaon  of  their  power  originated  in  the  circum* 
stance,  that  firom  the  tenth  century  the  previously  solitary  standin^m<>- 
luistenes  became  gradually  united  into  mrge  societies  or  congregations, 
belongingto  thedifferent  principal  orders.  In  theyear  910,  arose  that  of 
Clunjr,irom  the  monastery  of  that  name  in  Burgundy,  foimded  by  St. 
Odo;in  1018,  thatoftheCamaldulensians,  by  Bomuafd;in  1086,  thatof 
the  Carthusians;  in  1098,  that  of  the  Cistercians;  in  1122,  that  of  the 
Premontiatenaans,  &c.  These  orders  received  from  the  chief  mo* 
nasteiT  one  common  central  and  superior  direction.  AU  monasteries 
sent  their  deputies  to  the  chief  assembly  held  in  this  head  cloister, 
and  here  then:  common  affairs  were  dehberated  upon  and  arranged, 
and  resolutions  fixed.  The  abbot  of  this  head  cloister,  to  whom 
the  remaining  abbots  vowed  obedience,  was  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  these  regulations,  inspected  the  cloisters,  regulated  them, 
and  thus  exercised  episcopal  rights  and  privileges. 

These  congregations  were  in  reality  very  powerful  associations,  and 
infused  into  the  monastic  life  fresh  vigour  and  strength.  In  the  be- 
finning  of  the  twelfth  century,  consequently  two  hundred  years  after 
Its  foundation,  there  were  2000  other  monasteries  subiect  to  the 
parent  monastery  of  Cluny.  Its  abbot  received  all  the  privileges  of  a 
bishc^,  and  placed  in  all  the  dependant  monasteries  pnors  only  firom 
his  own  monks;  and  he  himsdf  was  elected  by  them.  In  Cluny 
itself  there  lived  four  hundred  and  sixty  monks,  and  yet  not  one  was 
obhged  to  remove  firom  his  own  cell,  nor  was  any  chamber  appointed 
for  public  use,  required  to  be  cleared  when,  in  1245,  Pope  Lmo- 
c^t  IV.,  with  several  cardinals  and  bishops,  the  King  of  France 
with  his  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
the  spns  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  all  with  their  suites  were 
entmained  as  guests  in  this  splendid  and  spacious  monasteiy.  The 
order  of  Premontratensians  founded  by  St.  Norbert  of  Aiante,  at 
Premontre  near  Laon  in  France,  numbered,  eighty  years  after  its 
oiigin,  twenty-four  provincial  or  district  directors,  one  thousand  ab- 
bots, three  hundred  fiiars,  '  and  five  hundred  convents  of  nuns. 
Norbert  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  introduced 
lus  rule  into  the  monasteries  of  Magdeburg,  Havelberg,  Branden- 
burg, &c.,  and  the  order  spread  to  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

ui  opposition  and  as  a  contrast  to  these  rich  orders,  which  by 
their  vezy|wealih  had  developed  the  germ  of  degeneration  and  indo- 
l^U!e,  there  was  established  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  thirteenth 
ccnturj  the  order  of  beggar-monks,  whose  first  law  was  to  acquire 
^0  fixed  property  beyond  their  monastic  walls,  and  to  seek  their 
support  by  receiving  small  gifts.  Thus,  thejr  could  never  be  troubled 
with  a  desire  afler  temporal  possessions  m  their  practice  of  self- 
de&ial,  poverty,  and  mortification — ^three  essential  virtues  in  this 
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new  order.  Francis  of  Assissi,  an  Italian,  founded,  in  1210,  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Dominique  Guzman,  a  Spaniard,  tkt 
of  the  Dominicans^  in  1215,  and  it  was  to  this  Guzman  that  tk 
pope  afterwards  transferred  in  particular  the  inquisition.  In  1238,  the 
Carmelites  who  had  previously  had  their  original  seat  upon  Mount 
Carmel,  in  the  east,  came  to  Europe,  and  about  this  time  under  Pope 
Gregoiy  IX.,  they  assumed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  founded 
the  order  of  the  Augustines.  *  All  these  orders  speedily,  and  at  once, 
spread  themselves,  but  it  was  only  in  the  following  centuries  tkt 
tneir  activity  came  into  full  operation. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  empire  of  the  church  had  divided 
itself  into  two  portions;  on  the  one  side  the  whole  of  the  monastic 
clergy,   and  upon  the  other  the  secular  clergy.    It  is  true  they 
were  both  united  in  their  several  grades,  under  their  supetior  and 
supreme  head,  the  pope;  but  this  division  of  the  churcn  was  not 
b^eficial.     Envy,  jealousy,   and  many  vexatious   disputes  were 
thereby  produced.     The  closer  inspection  of  the  bishops  mi^ht  have 
kept  the  monasteries  in  a  better  state  of  discipline  and  order.    St 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  belonged  to  the  oixler  of  the  Cisterdans, 
the  only  order  which  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
writes  upon  this  subject  thus:  "  The  pope  can  by  virtue  of  nb 
power  withdraw  the  bishop  fix)m  the  junsdiction  of  the  archbishop, 
and  the  abbot  from  that  of  the  bishop,  but  it  ought  not  to  take 
place,  for  the  bishops  would  thereby  only  become  more  arrogant, 
and  the  monks  less  restrainable.  All  superiority,  all  fear,  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  structure  of  the  nierarcny,  which  in  wise  order 
ascends  to  the  pope,  would  be  undermined.    Beneath  their  humhie 
demeanour  and  expressions  are  concealed  the  haughty  dispositions  of 
the  abbots;  they  plunder  the  church  in  order  to  free  memselves  from 
the  superiority  of  the  bishops,  and  they  purchase  their  independence 
so  that  they  may  escape  from  tliat  obemence  which  should  be  their 
richest  ornament.     Thence  this  desire  of  each  to  rank  next  to.  and 
as  immediately  as  possible  after  the  pope,  dissolves  the  entire  bonds 
of  the  hierarchy." 

It  has  been  shown  how  in  the  course  of  time  these  institutions  which 
had  srown  from,  and  were  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and 
which,  retained  in  proper  limits,  might  afterwards,  as  at  first,  have  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  their  object,  degenerated  from  the  moment  that  their 
temporal  exertions  entirely  outweighed  their  intellectual  efibrts,  their 
multiplicity  having  thus  become  ten,  nay  a  hundred  times  too  great 
For  a  proportionate  number  of  men  of  really  inspired  minds,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  desired  the  retirement  of  a  monastic  life,  could 
not  possibly  be  found  to  inhabit  the  cloisters  thus  numerously  distri- 
buted. Thence  thousands  against  their  wiUs,  or  urged  by  base  mo- 
tives, had  adopted  the  cowl,  to  which  they  were  now  for  ever  bound, 
and  this  majority  thus  introduced  the  germ  of  ruin  into  every  institu- 
tion they  entered.  Complaints  of  the  degeneration  of  the  monks,  of 
their  continued  life  of  sensuality,  dissipation,  and  other  vices,  became 
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more  and  more  frequent.    The  ancient  reverence  wUch  had  hitherto 
surrounded  and  hovered  over  these  places  of  repose  and  pious  medita- 
tion, now  gradually  disappeared.     The  inhabitants  of  cities,  who,  for- 
merly hy  presents  and  grants,  had  contributed  to  build  and  endow  the 
cloisters  within  their  walls,  became  now  their  enemies,  when  they  be- 
Iield  them  stretch  thdb*  arms  too  widely  aroimd  them,  and  when  among 
other  rights,  they  found  them  arrogate  to  themselves  that  of  a  free- 
dom from  all  civil  impost,  not  only  for  themselves  but  likewise  for  their 
labourers  and  mechanics.  Between  the  princes  and  nobles  on  one  side, 
and  the  monasteries  on  the  other,  there  arose  jealousy,  contention,  and 
unjust  reprisals.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  external  power, 
83  well  as  to  exercise  their  rights  of  freedom,  which  alone  depended 
on  the  empire,  the  monasteries  were  obliged  to  procure  and  establish 
an  authorised  governor  and  protector  (^Schutz  or  Kast-vofff)  selected 
diiefly  from  among  the  powerfol  nobihty  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  wnich  service  they  paid  him  a  considerable  tax.    But  between 
the  Vogt  and  the  monastery  disputes  often  arose,  and  thus  many  a 
monastery  was  severely  oppressed  by  the  Vogt,  its  own  chosen  de- 
fender. The  contest  ofiten  forced  itself  within  the  very  walls  of  the  mo- 
nastery itself.  The  monks  rebelled  against  their  superiors,  misused  and 
droyethem  away ;  the  lay  brothers  revolted  against  the  whole  monastic 
brotherhood,  and  consequently  violence  and  murderous  scenes  of  blood 
desecrated  those  walls  originally  consecrated  to  peace.     Such  is  the 
&te  o!  every  human  institution  as  soon  as  it  steps  beyond  the  true 
limits  asagned  to  it  for  the  legitimate  attairmient  of  its  appointed 
object. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  observe,  that  this  sad  degeneration  in 
the  monastic  life  occurred  less  in  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens  than 
in  the  following  centuries,  when  it  becomes  evident  that  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  middle  ages  inclined,  and  in  &ct  were  hastening 
towards  their  frdl  and  ruin. 

It  remains  now  for  us  in  this  description  of  the  middle  ages  to 
^peak  of  that  which  is  made  its  greatest  objection,  the  misuse  of 

Swer  to  obtain  justice,  or  even  without  the  least  justice,  to  offend, 
pon  this  account  these  times  are  called  those  of  the  Faustrecht 
(&t  or  club  law),  because  the  fist  so  generally  decided  instead  of  the 
word,  and  force  had  all  the  validity  of  law.  Every  prince  had  his 
fordfied  castle,  every  knight  his  strong  tower,  frequently  upon  an 
inaccessible  rock,  and  every  city  its  protecting  walls ;  and  confiding  in 
these  places  of  retreat,  every  one  mocked  the  demands  of  the  other, 
often  when  he  was  wrong,  until  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  or 
was  himself  destroyed.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  sentence  of 
judges,  and,  firequently,  even  the  emperor's  word  was  not  heeded, 
and  thus  it  was  that  while  tlie  empire  enjoyed  profound  peace  with 
its  neighbours,  internally  the  most  violent  contests,  small  and  great, 
Aged  m  different  places  at  once,  so  that  in  what  they  called  the 
most  ordinary  state  of  these  fatal  times  of  anarchy  in  Gennany, 
thousands  of  individuals  perished  by  the  sword  annually.   Such  a  con- 
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dition  appeals  fearful  to  us,  and  we  cannot  compiehend  how  men 
could,  in  such  a  state,  be  easy  and  cheerful  as  if  in  perfect  secuiihr. 
For  it  would  seem  that  only  those  who  were  violently  and  lapadously 
inclined  held  dominion,  wmlst  peacefulj  tranquil  men  must  have  livd 
in  constant  fear  and  dread  of  destruction.  So  severe  a  judgment, 
however,  would  again  be  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  spiiit 
of  that  age,  whilst  closer  observation  will  only  serve  to  soften  and 
mellow  down  the  harsh  and  hideous  colours  of  this  sad  picture. 

The  noble  lived  amidst  his  warlike  arms  and  was  always  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  resist  force  by  force  whenever  he  wasattacked; 
and  in  so  doing,  he  did  not  consider  himself  verging  at  all  beyond  Iiis 
ordinary  sphere;  it  often,  indeed,  afforded  him  pleasure  to  be  thus 
occasionally  aroused  from  a  temporary  state  of  lethargy.  It  was  a 
realising  proof  of  that  glory  he  was  bound  to  sustain,  and  as  it  was 
for  honour's  sake  that  the  very  best  ftiends  broke  a  lance  togelher— 
oft;en  in  serious  contest— in  the  tournaments,  so  likewise  in  the  most 
violent  feuds  honour  was  constantly  the  ^ding  star.  They  did  not 
oppose  each  other  in  battle  with  the  animosity  and  absolute  hatred 
excited  in  enemies  of  later  times,  for  very  frequently  their  encounter 
was  only  a  more  serious  joust  at  arms,  in  which  the  opponents  mea- 
sured their  strength  with  each  other  for  life  and  death.  It  was  an 
ordeal  of  Grod,  an  open  and  energetic  mode  of  deciding  the  qnanel 
which  reason  and  argument  could  no  longer  terminate,  and  this  de- 
cision was  regarded  as  that  of  justice  and  good  right. 

We  have  already  seen  that  besides  this,  the  cities  excited  by  these 
continual  wars  of  the  Fehde  or  Faustrecht,  between  the  princes  and 
nobility,  were  aroused  to  a  full  development  of  their  powers,  and  that, 
together  with  industrial  activity,  both  manly  virtue  and  the  feeling 
of  civil  honour  had  become  firmly  united,  and  more  and  more  ener- 

fetically  brought  into  action.     When,  therefore,  the  citizen  was  at 
ome,  within  the  walls  of  his  own  city,  he  lived  in  perfect  security  and 
full  of  confidence  in  the  courage  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  when  he  was 
travelling  he  protected  and  defended  himself  with  his  own  aims, 
assisted  by  his  numerous  suite,  with  which,  whenever  possible,  he 
.took  care  to  provide  himself. 

The  peasant  was  forced  to  suffer  most  in  these  feuds,  and  his  condi- 
tion was  sadly  deplorable  during  this  period.  The  battle  was  most 
generally  fought  upon  his  ground,  and  thus  his  plantations  became 
destroyed,  whilst  he  himself  was  defenceless  and  without  arms,  not 
having  even  the  right  to  bear  them;  being  held  unworthy  of  such 
honour  unless  he  was  wholly  or  at  least  half  freed.  But,  again, 
in  many  cases  he  found  a  protection  in  the  point  of  honour 
established  in  chivalry,  which  did  not  permit  an  injury  or  offence 
bein^  offered  to  a  defenceless  man,  whilst  he  likewise  derived 
considerable  compensation  from  the  security  he  possessed  in  being, 
with  his  sons,  exempt  from  military  service.  Besides  which, 
the  evils  of  war  were  less  in  extent,  and  left  much  fewer  and  less 
disastrous  traces  behind  than  in  our  days;  for  what  are  all  those 
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minor  mischances  of  the  battle-field  compared  with  the  miserj  so 
inexpressible  and  incalculable  which  a  single  war  in  the  present  time 
disseminates! 

We  should  also  err  very  much  if  we  thought  that  in  this  period 
of  the  Faustrecht  the  law  had  no  effect,  that  no  judges  were 
appointed,  or  tribunals  held,  and  that  all  was  left  to  arbitrary 
vn\L  On  the  contrary,  the  Fehde-recht^  in  its  peculiar  sense, 
KBS  connected  with  the  dispensation  of  justice  and  tne  infliction  of 
pnniahment  conformably  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  to  perceive 
and  comprehend  this  better,  we  must  refer  back  to  the  primitive  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  Germans,  ^md  prosecute  its  entire  development 
in  the  middle  agea 

The  German  ludicial  sjrstem  like  every  other,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  funiish  acivil  community  with  order  and  well  being,  was  based  upon 
tie  principle  that  peace  should  reign  between  all  its  members.  Thus, 
whosoever  had  brolcen  the  peace  by  murder,  fire,  robbery,  &c.,  (so  did 
nature  interpret  and  decree  to  the  Germans — who  desired  notonly  jus- 
tice but  speedy  justice,)  it  was  not  necessary  to  cite  the  criminal  before 
a  tribunal,  but  the  offended  party  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  retaUa- 
tion  until  the  former  made  compensation,  either  by  money  or  other- 
TOe.  Thence  this  ancient  and  original  right  of  the  freed  man  served 
to  found  the  collective  feudal  system.  Ine  individual  who  had  com- 
initted  the  crime  might  be  himtelf  attacked  on  the  same  day  and 
immediately  after  it  occurred;  bui  subsequently,  when  the  feudal 
code  became  better  regulated  a  previous  announcement  of  three  days 
i»^  necessary.  When,  however,  the  offender  offered  reparation  of 
honour  and  right,  that  is  to  say  a  just  restitution,  there  was  then 
no  loneer  cause  to  seek  justice  by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  German  antiquity  when  all  justice  pro- 
ceeded directly  from,  and  rested  in  the  grand  and  mighty  union  of 
&II  the  freed  men,  there  existed  no  other  law  but  the  common  law 
practised  by  the  count  together  with  the  community  of  his  Gau  or 
<fetnct,  the  Centgrave  or  centenary,  and  the  Decantis  or  tything  man, 
at  the  head  of  the  commimities  of  their  jurisdiction.  Every  judge  held 
''pgukrly,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  his  £chte  Ding,  or  court 
of  session.  Every  defendant  was  compelled  to  appear,  the  complaints 
^enc  made,  the  judge  required  the  verdict  of  tne  community,  and 
^hat  these  decided  by  their  foreman,  who  was  called  on  for  that 
Pppose  by  the  judge,  the  latter  declared  as  sentence.  The  commu- 
^ty  consequently  founded  the  law  which  became  absolute  for  all 
s^ilar  cases  subsequently,  and  every  freeman  took  a  part  in  its  le- 
gidation.  Charlemagne  first  introduced  the  Schoffen,  whose  office  it 
*M  to  attend  at  every  court  held,  in  order  to  refer  to  ancient  pre- 
sents. If  the  condemned  refiised  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  the 
judge  himselfy  together  with  the  whole  judicial  community,  were 
obliged  to  see  the  sentence  executed.  Thus  the  whole  system  was 
^(^  upon  the  equalised  strength  of  the  individuals,  and  the  firm 
^^^  of  the  collective  community.     Charlemagne  by  his  power 

t2  • 
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knew  how  to  maintain  order,  and  prevent  each  from  tatingthe  lavin 
his  own  hands.  Under  his  reign  no  private  or  distinct  feud  was  lieaid 
of.  But  Louis  the  Pious,with  ms  sons,  soon  afterwards  gave  alreadyan 
example  of  violence,  and  under  the  later  Carlovingians  the  count  lost 
all  his  judicial  authority,  and  with  it,  likewise,  vanished  moie  and 
more  tne  power  of  the  communities;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  tLe 
clergy,  the  monasteries,  and  the  high  nobility,  with  their  vassals, 
began  to  assume  to  themselves  particular  privileges  wliich  removed 
them  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  communities,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exempted  them  from  the  duty  of  making  the  disobedient 
attend  to  the  sentence  pronounced  thereby;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
necessary  general  equahty  of  the  commumty  was  destroyed  bv  the 
preponderating  authority  acquired  by  the  princes,  counts,  and  lords. 

A  superior  power — that  of  a  duke — ^became  then  requisite  in  order 
to  restore  the  vi^gour  of  the  courts.  Ever  since  the  first  emperors  of 
the  House  of  Saxony,  Henry  and  Otho,  had  created  dukes  and 
raised  them  to  their  proper  position,  the  judicial  courts  became  also 
re-strengthened  and  improved;  inasmuch  as  they  by  their  summons 
issued  to  all  their  officials  in  the  districts  th^y  ruled,  and  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  vassals  were  enabled  to  command  the  necessary  re- 
spect  being  shown  to  their  authority.  The  first  Salic  emperors  strove, 
it  is  true,  to  weaken  and  overthrow  the  ducal  authority  in  order  to 
procure  a  more  immediate  influence  for  the  imperial  power,  but  it  was 
exactly  in  the  powerful  authority  invested  in  these  emperors  that 
justice  and  order  found  their  support.  But  the  long  and  unfortunate 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  continually  at  war  with  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  with  his  rivals  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  finally  with  his 
own  sons,  was  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  justice  once  more 
and  of  its  becoming  a  prey  to  violence. 

Not  but  that  the  majority  of  the  Hohenstaufens  possessed  dignity 
and  personal  authority  enough  to  re-establish  order,  but  all  their  ener- 
gies being  directed  towards  Italy,  the  inclination  so  general  in  Ger- 
many for  the  Faustrecht  could  therefore  be  put  into  practice  more 
easily,  especially  as  the  power  of  the  dukes,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
perors, and  of  FredericK  I.  in  particular,  was  now  destroyed.  The 
emperors,  indeed,  now  sought  to  place  themselves  more  immediately 
at  tlie  head  of  the  judicial  power,  and  by  maintaining  its  dispensation 
themselves,  endeavoured  to  cause  its  authority  to  be  respected  by 
their  princes  and  counts.  For  this  purpose  Frederick  I.  established 
the  Landfriede,  or  peace  of  the  country,  which  was  re-established 
by  Frederick  II.,  in  1235;  but  the  coniusion  in  the  rights  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  princes  being  already  too  great,  the  individual  princes 
and  nobles  opposed  each  other  in  constant  feuds.  Those  wars  had 
acquired  even  a  more  regular  form  by  the  ordinance  of  Frederick  I. 
which  decreed  that  the  declaration  ot  war  should  be  announced  three 
dap  previously,  and  thus  each  knight  was  enabled  to  find  greater  op- 
portunity to  secure  himself  against  the  judicial  power  of  his  superior. 

After  this  law,  opposition  to  justice,  and  private  feuds  which, 
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in  earlier  times,  owing  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  institu- 
tions, existed  only  as  exceptions,  became  now  of  regular  and  estab- 
lished occurrence.  The  baneful  spirit  of  disorder  took  the  upper 
hand  at  the  period  of  the  Interregnum,  and  spread  its  domimon 
eyeiywhere  around,  whilst  the  noble  chivalric  feeling  of  honour  and 
virtue  which  was  still  maintained  imder  the  Hohenstaufens,  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  rude  and  brutal  violence  became  more  and 
more  intolerant  and  oppressive. 

Seyeral  of  the  emperors,  whom  the  next  division  of  our  history 
will  name,  endeavoured  to  remove  and  overcome  these  evils.  Ru- 
dolphus  or  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  renewed,  in  several  diets,  the  law 
iatiiieLandJrieden  (or  peace  of  the  coimtry),  and  strove  to  strengthen 
it  bj  the  association  of  several  districts,  as,  for  instance :  Westphalia, 
Lower  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Hessia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  This  was, 
in  reality,  a  new  mode  of  giving  strength  to  justice,  after  it  was 
found  that  the  authority  of  the  courts,  the  dukes,  and  even  that  of 
the  emperors  had  successively  lost  all  power.  But  in  a  country 
which  was  divided  into  so  many  petty  dominions,  these  unions  only 
fostered  too  easily  a  party  spirit,  and  consequently  led  to  much  in- 
justice. The  temporal  nobles  and  knights,  especially  in  the  south- 
west of  Germany,  took  advantage  thereof,  to  oppose  and  make  war 
against  aU  those  powerfiil  cities,  which  had  also  concluded  alliances  to- 
other. To  which  followed  very  speedily,  continued  dissensions  and 
disputes  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  of  the  emperors,  and  claims 
to  mheritance  in  several  countries:  in  Luneburg,  Hessia,  the  Tyrol, 
&C.;  during  which  the  nobility  received  greater  weight,  and  could 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  justice.     The  Emperor  Wences- 

las  and  his  successors  endeavoured  to  unite  all  these  various  asso- 

*  *      . 

ciations  mto  one  grand  alliance  of  a  Eeischsfriede  (or  peace  of  the  em- 
pirel  and  thus  restore  a  superior  authority,  but  in  vain.  It  was  not 
ufltil  towards  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  nobility  were  obliged, 
ky  degrees,  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the  territorial  princes,  and  when, 
fi^wdally,  the  vigour  of  cnivalry  was  broken  by  tine  development  of 
Anew  epoch,  that,  at  length,  a  solid  and  durable  foimdation  was  laid 
for  the  dominion  of  justice,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  fixed  law 
of  the  Bachsfriede,  which  secured  the  public  peace  for  ever. 

We  will  now  trace  the  prominent  features  of  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  of  the  laws  in  the  middle  ages.  Originally,  the 
^^yenor  court  of  jurisdiction  was  held  only  in  tne  particular  county 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  or  under  the  KlinigsbaTm,  exercised 
iugh  judicial  authority  over  real  property  and  life.  In  the  cent- 
paviates  Twhich  were  called,  in  Lower  Saxony  and  in  Westphalia, 
Gogerichte)^  there  was  only  a  petty  court  of  justice,  to  which  the 
Dobles  f  Semperfreien)  were  not  subject;  for,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  middle  agesy  we  find  maintained  the  rule:  that  every  one,  to 
whatsoever  dass  he  belonged,  could  be  adjudged  only  by  his  equals; 
|o  that  the  general  grand  principle  of  the  administration  of  justice 
hy  the  communities,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  continued  to 
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form  the  basis  of  all  judicial  proceedings  throughotit  Germanj. 
The  emperor  could  pass  no  sentence  which  the  princes  and  nobles  liad 
not  approved;  and  in  the  class  of  peasants,  even  in  the  courts  of 
law,  among  feudatories  and  vassals,  no  lord  and  no  superior  au- 
thority could  adjudge  capriciously  and  arbitrarily,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  community.    Justice, 
therefore,  remained  the  living  property  of  the  people,  and  its  code  was 
formed  by  custom  and  descent,  from  among  themselves.  Written  laws, 
indeed,  were  held  in  dread  and  suspicion,  for  then  the  proceedings 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  learned  in  jurisprudence. 
The  church  alone  was  ruled  by  written  laws,  and  alinost  in  eveir 
thing  by  the  Roman  code.  Wherever  solitary  written  laws  were  found, 
such  as  privileges,  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  rights,  for  cities 
or  particular  districts,  they  were  of  such  trifling  import  in  thor 
incomplete  state  that,  far  from  being  so  constituted  as  to  form  souioes 
of  right  and  fountains  of  justice,  they  only  served  as  testimonies  to 
prove  that  the  true  law  lived  exclusively  in  the  people. 

The  first  collection  of  German  laws  was  formed  by  a  Saxon  noble- 
man,  Epke  or  Eike  von  Repgow,  between  1215 — 18,  and  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  SacJuenspiegel  or  Saxon  Mirror.  It 
was  a  mere  private  labour;  but  as  the  collection  was  more  complete 
than  the  hitherto  so-called  laws,  it  came  by  degrees  into  general 
practice,  particularly  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
compiler  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Roman  code,  and  did  not  therefore 
adapt  his  composition  to  it,  either  in  form  or  matter;  but  those 
who  revised  it  subsequently,  introduced  much  of  the  Roman  canon 
law.  Among  the  compilations,  we  must  include  the  Sckwaben.' 
sjoiegel  or  Swabian  Mirror,  and  the  Kauerrecht  or  Imperial  Code, 
tne  latter  of  which,  in  particular,  contains  the  feudal  system. 

The  Roman  law  was  evidently  introduced  by  the  clergy  into 
Germany,  and  was  adopted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  was  only 
in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  municipal  courts  commenced  re- 
ferring to  it.  The  re-awakened  taste  for  the  study  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity, in  general,  brought  with  it  also  a  desire  to  investigate  and 
make  researches  into  the  Roman  law-books,  particularly  in  ^e 
xmiversities;  and  they  commenced,  in  doubtfiil  cases,  to  procure 
opinions  and  legal  decisions,  as  well  from  the  doctors  of  tne  uni- 
versities as  from  the  superior  courts.  The  influence  which  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  the  Roman  law  had  upon  the  public  affairs  of 
Germany,  will  become  more  and  more  evident  as  we  proceed  in  the 
course  of  our  history. 

Before  we  conclude  our  description  of  the  state  of  judicial  affiurs 
in  the  middle  ages,  we  will  contemplate  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
institutions,  namely,  that  of  the  Vehm  or  Femgericht^  (secret  execu- 
tive tribunal),  which  formed  itself  in  Westphalia,  and  which  gives^ 
us  a  profound  view  of  the  spirit  of  that  period.  But  for  the  sfie  ot 
connection,  we  must  previously  enter  upon  and  anticipate  the  limits 
of  the  immediate  succeeding  period. 
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In  Westphalia  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  piinoess  and  nobles  was  wholly 
founded  upon  the  Chgerichte  or  Centgraviates.  Tlie  ancient  tribunal, 
howerer,  of  the  Graf  or  count  had  also  maintained  itself,  although 
nrnch  dinunished  in  authority,  as  the  supieme  and  royal  court 
The  high  nobility  and  the  &inilies  comprising  the  original  free  land 
proprietors,  who  had  continued  fi-ee  from  fiefs  and  nad  neyer  be- 
come the  yassals  of  the  dominant  lords,  could  alone  be  chosen  as 
Sehfffftm  or  ministers  in  this  court;  they  being  called  on  that  ac- 
count Freischqffen^  or  firee  ministers  and  judges,  and  the  court  was 
styled  a  £ree  court  or  tribunaL 

A^ain,  as  the  rights  of  the  £ree  tribunals  were  attached  to  the 
primitiye  rights  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  coimties,  so  also 
tboee  of  the  Stuhlherr  were  connected  with  the  Freittuhh  or  free 
courts;  for  the  term  Stuhlherr- was  applied  to  eyery  prince,  noble, 
and  knight,  who  as  judicial  lord  possessed  a  jurisdiction  which  did 
not  depend  upon  the  emp^x>r.  The  Stuhlherr  was  appointed  to  watch 
especially  that  justice  was  done.  For  this  purpose  he  cieated  a  Frei- 
graf  01  free  count,  who  was  inyested  with  authority  by  the  emperors, 
or  dukes,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  inheritor  of  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia. 
The  free  count  stood  in  the  same  affinity  to  the  Stuhlherr  as  the 
judce  or  judicial  lord;  the  Freischoffen,  howeyer,  were  not  servants 
of  the  judge,  but  they  represented  the  ancient  community  or  jury, 
and  the  free  count  was  only  the  president  or  foreman  who  main- 
tained Older  in  the  assembly.  All  the  Frieschoffen  present  pos- 
seased  the  right  to  participate  in  pronouncing  judgment;  a  less 
number  than  seven  members  could  not  form  a  court,  and  if  there 
were  too  many  to  enable  all  to  take  an  immediate  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings,  the  remainder  formed  the  audience,  of  whom,  in  the  utter 
and  more  splendid  periods  of  this  tribunal,  there  were  assembled 
hundreds  and  even  thousands.  Besides  this,  every  free  count  had 
his  clerks  who  were  called  Franbotm,  and  were  appointed  to  serve 
^  espedally ,  taking  no  share  in  the  decisions  of  the  court. 

The  superior  Freistuhl  or  tribunal  was  at  Dortmund,  that  city 
heing  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  acknowledging  no  Stuhlherr 
or  judicial  lord,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  antiquity  and  celebrity  of 
its  tribunal,  as  well  as  the  aboriginal  privileges  it  had  acquired  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  Dortmund  all  the  free  coimts  assembled 
ereiy  year  to  meet  a  general  chapter,  where  they  founded  Weis- 
thimer,  or  principles  of  law,  examined  the  judgments  of  the  free 
<^<)urts,  and  confirmed  or  put  them  aside  when  an  appeal  was  entered. 

As  these  tribunals  drew  their  origin  from  those  of  the  ancient 
county  courts,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  they  exercised  a 
Jurisdiction  over  ordinary  legal  disputes  which  we  call  civil  actions,  as 
*!*>  over  penal  cases,  which  pre-suppose  a  crime.  But  this  last  division 
of  their  office,  at  that  time  so  important,  became  stiU  more  so  in  the 
course  of  time,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  whole  power^ 
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in  suppressing  as  much  as  possible  the  savage  spirit  existing  so  tuuTei- 
sally  and  amongst  all  classes,  to  conmut  the  most  serious  enmes 
against  life,  honour,  and  property.  And  as  they  adjudged  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  and  dj  the  law  of  life  and  death,  they  thought 
that  in  all  criminal  afiairs  they  could  extend  their  jurisdiction  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  Westphalia,  more  especially  as  not  another  tribimal 
existed  throughout  the  empire  so  authorised,  from  which  to  obtain 
justice  against  criminals,  la  fact,  such  influence  did  this  tnbunal 
command,  that  at  length  no  cases  of  contention,  nor  even  purely  civil 
disputes  arose  which  could  not  be  brought  before  them  for  decirion, 
if  the  defendant  refused  to  do  justice  and  honour  to  the  plaindff; 
for  thence  the  crime  became  one  absolutely  confirmed  against  the 
sanctity  of  the  law. 

Thus  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power  of  the 
Freigerichte  extended  over  all  parts  of  Germany,  as  far  as  Prussia 
and  Livonia ;  whilst  all  complaints,  even  from  the  most  distant  districtSf 
were  obliged  to  be  brought  before  a  Westphalian  superior  tribunal, 
and  it  was  upon  Westphalian  groimd  (styled  in  the  judicial  language 
the  red  earth)  that  the  cited  person  was  forced  to  appear.    Bey(nid 
Westphalia  no  such  Freistuhl  could  exist,  and  when  the  Emperor 
Wenceslas  endeavoured  to  introduce  one  into  Bohemia,  the  free 
counts    declared  that  any  one  participating  in  such  a  Freistuhl 
incun»d  the  penalty  of  death.     Thus  onginally  it  was  Westphalians 
alone,  and  of  these  only  the  ancient  free  bom  Schbffen  or  Stuhlfrain 
that  could  be  constituted  judges  in  the  tribunal ;  but  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  receive  also  other  free,  irreproachable, 
and  honourable  men  as  Sckoffen,  and  when  the  court  itself  extended 
its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Westphalia,  every  free 
German  could  become  a  Freischoffe,  and  princes,  counts,  knights, 
and  citizens,  strove  to  attain  the  honour  of  participating  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Freischoffen.    A  Freischoffe  could  be  cited  only  before  a 
Freigericht  or  free  tribunal,  and  great  weight  was  laid  upon  his 
word  and  oath.     But  they  were  very  careful  and  strict  m  their 
election  of  a  Freischoffe;  ne  was  obliged  to  prove  that  he  was  free 
born,  of  a  good  family,  not  suspected  of  any  misdeeds,  and  was  m 
the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights,  and  finally  two  Freischoffen  were 
obliged  to  become  his  security.     The  reception  could  take  place  only 
in  Westphalia.     Even  the  emperor  himself  could  make  Freischoflfen 
only  upon  the  so-called  red  earth,  in  this  superior  court.    They  had 
among  them  a  very  ancient,  secret  sign  and  peculiar  greeting,  \?hereby 
they  recognised  each  other;  whence,  or  perhaps  fix)m  their  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  they  were  called  the  initiated,  and  in  order  to  make  any 
one  knowing  or  wise  implied  receiving  him  among  the  Schoffen  of 
the  superior  tribunal;  even  emperors  were  subjected  to  this  reception, 
for  in  the  year  1429  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  solemnly  received 
among  the  initiated,  at  the  Freistuhl  of  Dortmund.  We  may  conader 
these  courts  of  justice  in  Westphalia  at  this  brilliant  moment  of  their 
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existence,  when  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  knights,  became 
FreischoSen,  as  an  absolute  ana  important  association,  which  in  all 
its  ramifications  spread  over  the  whole  of  German  j,  and  which  at  a 
time  when  all  the  other  courts  had  lost  their  power,  acted  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  constituted  a  barrier  against  the  rude  and  brutal  force  of 
crime.  A  solemn  oath  held  all  the  members  united,  and  not  even 
in  the  confessional  were  they  suffered  to  reveal  a  secret  of  the  Vehm 
tribunal;  neither  were  the  clergy  themselves  admitted  into  it. 

Originally  the  non-initiated  were  not  taken  at  once  before  the 
secret  tribunal,  but  before  the  ancient  tribunal  of  the  community  or 
jury  court  (the  £ckte  Ding\  but  that  was  formed  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals; the  forms  only  were  less  severe,  and  likewise  there  every 
one  could  be  present.  But  if  the  cited  individual  did  not  appear,  he 
was  then  taken  before  the  closed  or  secrets  court,  so  called  oecause 
only  those  initiated  could  be  present,  and  any  non-initiated  one 
venturing  to  introduce  himself  was  immediately  hanged.  The  term 
secret  here  therefore  implies  closed  covoct^  and  does  not  indicate  those 
terrible  mysteries  which  dared  not  be  exhibited  before  the  light  of 
day. 

It  is  equally  as  fabulous  that  these  tribunals  were  held  at  night  in 
woods,  caverns,  and  subterranean  vaults,  although  in  later  times, 
when  this  court  had  become  degenerated,  it  may  have  occurred  in 
isolated  cases.  But  the  place  of  meeting  was  the  ancient  palace 
court  of  the  grafs  or  counts,  generally  upon  a  mountain  or  hill, 
whence  the  eye  could  command  a  view  of  the  entire  coimtry 
around,  under  the  shade  of  lime  trees,  and  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 
pie  free  graf  or  count  ascended  and  presided  on  the  seat  of 
justice;  before  him  lay  the  sword,  the  symbol  of  supreme  justice, 
at  the  same  time  representing  in  the  form  of  its  handle  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  the  next  to  it  the  Wyd  or  cord  as  a  sign  of 
right  over  life  and  death.  The  count  then  opened  and  closed 
the  court,  that  is,  he  called  the  Schbffen  around  nim  and  assigned 
to  them  their  places.  They  were  obliged  to  appear  bareheaded  and 
without  arms  or  armour.  Upon  the  judges'  declaration  that  the  court 
^  opened,  peace  was  commanded  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
tmie.  From  that  moment  the  deepest  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  assembly,  no  one  ventured  to  argue  or  converse,  for  by  so  aoing 
he  tiansgre^ed  against  the  solenm  decreed  peace  of  the  tribunal.  The 
ated  person,  who  was  also  obliged  to  appear  without  arms,  stepped 
forward,  accompanied  by  his  two  sureties  or  bail,  if  he  had  any.  The 
complaint  made  against  him  was  stated  to  him  by  the  judge,  and  if 
ae  swore  upon  the  cross  of.  the  sword,  the  legal  oath  of  purification, 
he  was  free:  "  He  shall  then  ^Bk^t^Kreuzpfennigy  or  farming  piece," 
sajs  an  ancient  work  on  jurisprudence,  "  throw  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
«>^,  turn  round  and  go  his  way.  Whoever  attacks  or  touches  him, 
1«  then,  which  all  freemen  know,  broken  the  kinff's  peace."  Such 
yasthe  ancient  proceeding  with  the  genuine  Freischoffen,  who  en- 
joyed particular  privileges,  and  who  were  presumed  to  have  a  strict 
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love  for  truth  and  honour.  In  later  times  that  ample  sfciakht- 
forward  way  seems  to  have  become  Opte  changed,  for  we  lead  m 
other  ancient  codes  that  the  plaintin  was  entitled  to  oppose  and 
destroy  the  validity  of  the  purifying  oath  of  the  defendant  by  thiee 
witnesses,  which,  nowever,  the  latter  could  again  oppose  with  ax; 
if  the  accuser  appeared  with  fourteen,  the  defendant  could  swear 
himself  free  with  twenty-one,  whidi  was  the  highest  testimony.  If 
the  defendant  acknowledged  the  crime,  or  if  the  plaintiff  convicted 
him  by  oath  and  witnesses,  the  Schoffen  then  gave  judgment  If 
the  criminal  received  sentence  of  death  he  was  executed  immediately 
and  hanged  on  the  next  tree;  the  minor  punishments  were  exile 
and  fine* 

But  if  the  defendant  did  not  appear  upon  the  third  dtation,  and 
could  produce  no  satisfactory  cause  of  absence  within  a  stipulated 
period,  he  was  considered  as  having  confessed  his  crime,  or  as  one 
despising  justice  and  peace,  and,  therefore,  having  placed  himself 
beyond  tne  pale  of  either,  the  sentence  of  the  Vehm,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  condemnation,  was  pronoimced  against  him;  and  thence 
these  courts  received  the  name  of  VehmgerichU. 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court  was  dreadAil:  *'  As  now 
N.  has  been  cited,  prosecuted,  and  adjudged  before  me,  and  who 
on  accoimt  of  his  misdeeds,   I  summoned  before  me,  and  who 
who  is  so  hardened  in  evil,  that  he  will  obey  neither  honour  nor 
justice,  and  despises  the  highest  tribimal  of  the  holy  empire,  I 
verfeme,  or  denounce  him  here,  by  all  the  royal  power  and  force,  as 
is  but  Just,  and  as  is  commanded  by  the  Kdnigsbann,  or  ropl 
ban.    I  deprive  him,  as  outcast  and  expelled,  of  all  the  peace, 
justice,  and  freedom  he  has  ever  enjoyed  since  he  was  baptised; 
and  I  deprive  him,  henceforward,  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  four 
elements,  which  God  made  and  ^ave  as  a  consolation  to  man,  and 
denounce  him  as  without  right,  without  law,  without  peace,  without 
honour,  without  security;  I  declare  him  condemned  and  lost,  so 
that  any  man  may  act  towards  him  as  with  any  other  banished 
criminal.     And  he  shall  henceforward  be  considered  unworthy,  and 
shall  enjoy  neither  law  nor  justice,  nor  have  either  freedom  in, 
or  guidance  to  any  castles  or  cities,  excepting  consecrated  places. 
And  I  herewith  curse  his  flesh  and  his  blood;  and  may  his  body 
never  receive  burial,  but  may  it  be  borne  away  by  the  wind,  and 
may  the  ravens,  and  crows,  and  wild  birds  of  prey  consume  and  de- 
stroy  him.    Aind  I  adjudge  his  neck  to  the  rope,  and  his  body  to 
be  devoured  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  air,  sea,  and  land  ;  but 
his  soul  I  commend  to  our  dear  Lord  God,  if  He  will  receive  it" 

According  to  some  customs,  after  he  had  cast  forth  the  rope  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  court,  the  count  was  obliged  to  pronounce  these  words 
three  times,  and  every  time  to  spit  on  the  earth  with  the  collective 
Schoffen,  as  was  the  usage  when  any  one  was  actually  executed. 
The  name  of  the  condemned  criminal  was  then  inserted  in  the 
book  of  blood,  and  the  count  then  concluded  the  sentence  as  fol- 
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lorn:  '^  I  command  all  kings,  princes,  lords,  laiights,  and  squires^ 
all  free  ootmts,  and  all  firee,  true  Schoffen,  and  all  those  who  belong 
to  the  holy  empire,  that  diey  shall  help  with  all  their  power  to 
fulfil  this  sentence  upon  this  banished  criminal,  as  is  but  just  to  the 
secret  tribunal  of  the  holy  empire.  And  nothing  shall  cause  them 
to  withhold  from  so  doing,  neither  love  nor  affection,  relationfihip, 
fiiendahip,  nor  any  thing  whatever  in  this  world." 

Ihe  banished  man  was  now  in  the  condition  of  the  criminal  con- 
demned to  death,  oyer  whom  execution  lowered.  Whosoever  re- 
ceived or  even  warned  him,  was  also  taken  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  free  count.  The  asdsting  members  of  the  court  were  bound  by 
a  terrible  oath,  and  by  a  heavy  sentence  of  death,  to  conceal  the 
judgment  whidi  had  been  passed  against  any  one;  that  is  to  say,  to 
make  it  known  to  nobody  out  one  initiated;  and  even  if  the  con- 
demned man  was  a  brother  or  father,  the  member  durst  not  warn 
him  thereof.  Besides  which,  each  initiated  one  to  whom  the  sen- 
tence was  authentically  conveyed,  was  bound  to  help  to  put  it  in 
execution.  Generally,  a  letter  of  outlawry  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  seal  of  the  free  count  and  seven  Schofifen,  that  he 
might  pursue  the  guilty  party;  the  oath  of  three  Freischoffen  suf- 
ficed to  confirm  the  sentence.  Wherever  the  Verfemte,  or  banished 
man  was  found,  whether  in  a  house,  in  the  open  street,  the  high  road, 
or  in  the  forest,  he  was  hanged  at  the  next  tree  or  post,  if  the  ser- 
vants of  the  secret  court  could  obtain  possession  of  hun.  As  a  sign 
that  he  was  put  to  death  in  execution  of  the  holy  Vehm,  and  was  not 
murdered  by  robbers,  they  left  him  all  that  he  bore  about  him,  and 
stuck  a  knife  in  the  ground  close  beside  him.  Besides  this,  the 
Schoffen  of  this  secret  court  possessed  the  privilege  of  hanpng  with- 
out a  trial  every  criminal  taken  in  thefact^  if,  faithful  to  the  laws  of 
honour,  th^  took  nothing  from  him  which  they  found  about  him, 
and  left  behmd  the  sign  ofthe  Vehm. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  contemplate  this  terrific  and  mighty 
power  ofthe  Schoffen  alliance,  and  can  at  the  same  time  easily  com- 
prehend how  the  most  extraordinary  traditions  of  this  Vehmgerichty 
or  secret  tribunal,  based  upon  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  their 
mysterious  customs,  their  imtiation  and  course  of  justice,  together 
with  thdr  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  criminal,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  for  even  the  plain  historical 
descriptions  thereof  are  sufiSciently  striking.  An  association  of  se- 
veral thousand  men  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  (for  we  find  examples  of  common 
freemen,  mechanics,  and  citizens,  being  clothed  with  the  dimity  of 
aiiee  count,  and  that  even  princes  and  knights  did  not  disdain  to 
ssdst  as  Schoffen  under  their  presidency),  such  a  society  whose 
iBembers  recognised  each  other  by  secret  signs  and  by  a  solemn  oath 
were  bound  to  support  each  other,  who  adiudged  and  punished  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  who  reached  the  criminal 
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even  after  an  elapse  of  years,  and  in  whatever  comer  he  might  seek  re- 
fuge, and  finally  who  were  not  subjected  to  f^re  any  account  foi  wbat 
they  did  if  only  the  terrific  knife  was  present  as  evidence :  what  power, 
we  repeat,  did  not  this  alliance  command  against  the  evil-minded,  and 
what  a  powerful  support  and  guarantee  might  it  not  have  been  for 
the  peace  and  justice  of  the  empire?  The  prince  or  knight  who  eaalj 
escaped  the  judgment  of  the  imperial  court,  and  from  behind  his 
fortified  walls  dened  even  the  emperor  himself,  trembled  when  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  Freischofien  at  the 
gate  of  his  castle,  and  when  the  free  count  summoned  him  to  appear 
at  the  ancient  malplatz  or  plain,  under  the  lime  tree,  or  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet  upon  that  dreaded  soil,  the  Westphalian  or  red  eround.* 
And  that  the  power  of  these  free  coimts  was  not  exaggerated  bj  the 
mere  imagination,  excited  by  terror,  nor  in  reality  by  any  means  in- 
significant, i's  proved  by  a  himdred  undeniable  examples,  supjyorted 
by  records  and  testimonies,  that  numerous  princes,  coimts,  knights, 
and  wealthy  citizens  were  seized  by  these  Schofien  of  the  secret 
tribunal,  and  in  execution  of  its  sentence,  perished  by  their  hands. 

Such  power  placed  in  human  hands  without  the  protecting  check 
of  publicity  and  responsibility  could  not  long  exist  without  misuse. 
In  the  great  development  and  extension  of  the  association,  it  a)uld 
not  be  avoided,  but  that  unworthy  individuals  should  be  received  as 
membera  who  used  the  power  confided  to  them  for  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion of  their  revengeful  and  baser  passions.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  many  complaints  arose  in  several  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  against  these  free  courts ;  and 
we  find  that  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  times  began  to  work  against 
them  farmorethanthesecliargesuponisolated  events.  Tlie  power  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil  had  now  become  increased  and  confirmed;  they  could 
not  endure  that  their  subjects  should  be  judged  by  a  stmnge,  although 
originally  imperial  tribunal.  Thence  arose  alliances  of  princes,  nobles, 
knights,  and  cities,  against  the  Westphalian  courts,  and  when  the 
law  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  land,  the  new  imperial  cliamber  ot 
justice,  and  a  new  criminal  court  were  introduced,  the  study  of  law 
and  jurisprudence  became  substituted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
customs ;  and  when  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the  land  and  against 
obedience  to  the  authorities  ceased,  then  did  tlie  power  of  the  secret 

*  We  must  add  here,  that  the  summons  was  executed  by  two  Schoffen  who  nate 
the  bearers  of  the  free  count's  letter.  If  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  accused, 
because  he  was  living  either  in  a  city  or  a  fortress,  where  they  could  not  safely  enter, 
they  were  authorised  to  execute  the  summons  in  the  night.  They  stuck  the  letter, 
enclosing  a  farthing  piece,  in  the  panel  of  the  gate  of  tlie  castle,  and  cut  off  three 
chips  from  the  same  gate,  which  they  handed  to  the  free  count  as  a  testimony  that 
they  had  delivered  the  summons,  having,  when  leaving  the  gate,  cried  out  to  the 
sentinel  on  the  walls  that  they  had  deposited  there  a  letter  for  his  lord.  If  the 
iuxiused  was  a  man  without  any  regular  place  of  residence,  and  if  he  could  not  he 
met  with,  he  was  summoned  at  four  different  cross-roads,  where  at  each  pointy  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  they  attached  a  summons,  enclosing  in  each  the  ronl 
petty  coin. 
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tiibunal  evaporate  of  itself  without  any  formal  abrogation,  so  that  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  trace  the  last  as  it  is  to  fix  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.* 

*  In  the  iixteenih  oentary,  the  association  contended  for  its  rights  and  priTileges^ 
and  the  struggle  still  continued  in  the  scTenteenth  centoiy,  althoi^^h  nrach  weakened 
ind  the  scene  confined  to  Westphalia.  In  the  eighteenth  centiuy  there  were  left 
only  a  few  traces,  the  mins  of  the  past;  its  recoUections  and  its  signs,  however,  stiU 
cootime  to  exist  amongst  the  peasants  of  certain  proyinces  in  Westphalia.  At 
Gdunen  in  Munster  the  secret  trihunal  was  only  eztingoished  entirely  by  the 
French  legislation  in  1811 ;  and  even  to  the  present  day,  some  of  the  ftee  peasant* 
who  haye  taken  the  oath  of  the  Schoffen,  meet  annually  at  a  particular  spot 
inmnd  the  JVetrte^  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  extract  from  thiem  the  secret 
oith.  The  principal  signs  are  indicated  by  the  letters  S.  S.  G.  G.  which  signify  stoc^ 
(itick),  stdn  (stone),  gras  (grass),  grein  (tears);  but  we  cannot  trace  the  mysterioua 
meuung  these  words  conrey  in  connexion  with  the  Vehmgerieht 
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FIFTH   PERIOD. 

FftOH  BinX>LPHU8  L  OF  HAPSBtTKO  TO  CHABIXS  V. 

1278—1520. 

The  sources  of  the  history  of  this  period  are  again  still  more  scanty  than  in  that 
of  the  Hohenstaufens,  consisting  chiefly  of  special  chronicles  rather  than  of  general 
historicsd  works,  constituting  one  entire  and  continuous  representation  of  events, 
added  to  which  they  ore  all,  or  for  the  greater  x>ortion,  written  in  the  Latin  toogae. 
The  first  we  have  to  mention  are  those  works  of  general  history  which  appear  in 
the  form  of  chronicles  or  annals,  and  which  present  hut  a  meagre  portion  of  Gemun 
history.    The  most  important  are: 

1.  Hermann,  a  monk  of  Attaich,  known  under  the  name  of  Henricus  Sterr;  Chro- 
nicle 1147—1300. 

2.  Annales  Colmarienses,  1211^1303;  in  the  collection  of  Urstislus. 

3.  Matthias  of  Neuenhurg;  Chronicle  as  far  as  1353,  continued  hy  Alhert  of  Stras- 
burg  ( Albertus  Argentinensis)  to  1378;  in  Urstisius. 

4.  JohnVitododuranus;  Chronicle  12 15 — 1348;  in  Eccard. 

5.  Oobelinus  Persona,  deacon  of  Birkefi^d;  Beyiewof  the  World  (CosmodromiuiQ;, 
to  1418;  in  Meebom. 

6.  Dieterich  Engelhusen;  Chronicle  to  the  year  1420;  in  Leibnitz  and  Menken. 

7.  Andreas,  a  presbyterian  of  Ratisbon;  Chronicle  to  1442;  in  Eccard. 

8.  Werner  Rolewink  of  Laer,  a  corthusian  monk  in  Cologne;  Chronicle  to  1476, 
continued  by  Hans  Lindner  to  1514;  in  Pistorius. 

9.  Hermann  Komer,  Domin,  in  Lubeck;  Chronicle  to  1435;  in  Eccard. 

10.  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  doctor  in  Nuremb^g;  Chronicle  to  1492;  printed  8epi- 
rately. 

11.  John  Nauklenu,  professor  in  TUbingen;  Unirersal  History,  to  1500;  printed 
separately. 

12.  John  of  Trittenheim  (Joannes  Trithemius),  from  the  vicinity  of  Treres, 
Abbot  of  Sponheim  and  Wurzburg,  who  died  in  1516:  his  works  are  Tery  important 
and  haye  b^  edited  by  Freher.  The  most  valuable  among  them  is  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Monasteiy  of  Hirschau  in  Wurtemberg  (published  at  St.  Gallen  iu  1630:  Chro- 
nic. Hirsaugiense)  830 — 1514;  in  which  the  historian  has  interwoven  tbe  whole  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

13.  Albert  Kranz,  6anon  in  Hamburg,  who  died  in  1517,  wrote  the  bistxvyof 
Northern  Germany,  in  three  parts:  Metropolis,  Sazonia,  etVandalia;  a  learned  man, 
and,  for  his  time,  an  independent  thinker. 

As  especial  and  entire  works  on  Germany  may  be  mentioned: 

14.  The  State  letters  of  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  L;  edited  by  (Herbert,  1772,  and 
Bodmann,  1806. 

15.  The  Biography,  &c.,  of  the  Emperors  Rudolphus  L  and  Albert  L,  written  hr 
Gottfried,  of  Ensningen,  by  desire  of  Magnus  Engelhard,  a  citizen  of  Strasborg. 

16.  Albert  Mussatus,  professor  in  Padua,  and  who  died  in  1330,  wrote  De  Gestis 
Henrici  VII.  Imp.,  and  History  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIL 

17.  Caroli  IV.,  Commentarius  de  vita  sua  ad  Alios. 

18.  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  subsequently  Pope  Hus  IL,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  1464,  produced: 

a.  The  history  of  his  own  times  from  1405-63,  which  he  caused  to  be  written  by 
bis  own  private  secretary,  J.  Gobelin,  of  Bonn. 
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h.  The  history  of  the  eodeaiastical  ooimcil  of  Bade,  written  by  hinuielf;  as  abo 

c.  The  history  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  m.,  and, 

d.  Yarioiu  nunor  worlEa,  amongst  which  the  Descriptio  de  Rita,  Situ,  Moribns  et 
Conditione  Germanise,  and  nnmerons  letters,  all  of  which  haye  been  collected  and 
repeatedly  printed. 

19.  Fertz's  Scripta  renun  Anstriac  contains  many  yalnable  sonroes  for  the  history 
of  the  Austrian  emperors. 

2a  J.  Joach.  Miuler  has  collected  the  most  important  transactions  of  the  diets  of 
the  Gemiamc  empire,  espedally  of  those  under  Frederick  HI.  and  MRximiiifm  i.^ 
paUished  m  Jena  1709,  and  subsequently. 

b  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centnxies  we  And  historical  works  in  the  German 
lufroage  become  more  frequent  : 

21.  Ottocar  of  Homegk  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  rhyme,  which  contains  the  entire 
epoch  of  the  Interregnum  and  the  history  of  the  Emperors  Budolphus,  Adolphus, 
Albert*  sad  Henry  YIL,  as  fkr  as  1309;  a  work  which  althou^  not  strictly  historical, 
isnererthdess  worthy  to  be  referred  to  as  a  history  of  those  times.  It  is  reprinted 
ill  Fritz's  Histoiy  of  Austria. 

22.  Jacob  of  Konigshoren,  an  ecclesiastic  in  Strasburg,  who  died  in  1420,  wrote  a 
CfaroDide  of  Alsace  and  Strasburg  in  the  Swabian  diidect,  which,  was  edited  by 
SiMter,  and  published  with  his  notes  m  1698. 

23.  iierhsid  Windeck,  of  Mentz,  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
^lote  a  ffiography  of  that  monarch;  in  Menken. 

24.  J.  Bothe,  domin.  in  Eisenach,  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Thuringia,  in  the  low  Saxon 
^eet,  as  far  as  1434;  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  1440. 

25.  The  Limpurgian  Chronicle  ftom  1336-89,  which  contains  much,  especially  of 
the  history  of  manners,  custcsns,  &C.,  and  has  been  sereral  times  reprinted. 

26.  Coarad  Bothe,  chronicler  of  the  Saxons  to  1489,  in  the  low  German  dialect; 
inleibiiitx. 

27.  Diehold  Schilling,  about  1480^  history  of  the  wars  of  Burgundy;  Teiy  well 
written. 

29.  Mdchior  Pflnzing  (of  Nuremberg,  bom  in  1481,  Imperial  Councillor,  and  sub- 
wqnentiy  FroTost  in  Mentz)  sang  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  under 
to  adopted  title:  *^  Geuerlichkeiten  und  Geschichten  des  loblichen  streitbaren  Holds 
^  Bitten  Tewrdanks.**    Nuremberg  1517,  and  subsequently  often  reprinted. 

29.  Uatciu  Treizsanerwein,  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L,  has 
jmseoted  us  likewise  with  a  description  of  that  monarch's  great  deeds  in  his  work: 
der  Weiskunig,  1514;  and  for  which  the  emperor  himseff  ftimished  much  of  the 
materials. 

3a  Bilibald  Firkheimer  (of  Eichstadt,  bom  1470,  Councillor  in  Nuremberg,  and 
<<fb5eqi]eDUy  Imperial  Councillor,  died  in  1530)  wrote  his:  Hist  belli  HelTetid,  and 
Cnmis  tritmiphiUis,  honori  Max.  L  inyentus;  together  with  many  other  works. 

•II.  Finally,  we  must  mention  two  works  by  Sebastian  Etanks  (bom  1500,  died 
1345),  the  Zeitbuch  1531,  and  Teutsche  Chronik  1538. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EMFEBOBS  OF  DIPFEBENT  HOUSES. 

1273—1347. 

Rndolphos  I.  of  Hapsbarg,  1273-91— Adolphus  I.  of  Kassao,  1292-98— Albert  L  of 
Atutria,  1298-1308 — Switzerland — Confederation  of  the  Swiss — Gessler— Williaffl 
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The  State  of  commotioii  in  Germany  continued  to  grow  ckulj 
more  violent;  and  when,  in  1272,  Richard  of  England  died,  and 
Alphonso  took  not  the  least  interest  in  the  German  Empire,  the 
princes  at  length,  in  the  year  1273,  held  an  imperial  diet  at  Frank- 
fort, in  order  to  choose  an  emperor  who  should  meet  the  views  of 
every  one.     It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  great  and  wise,  in 
order  that  he  might  restore  the  imperial  dignity;  but  at  the  same 
time  not  powerful,  lest  the  princes  should  have  reason  of  appre- 
hension for  the  security  of  their  own  power.     To  unite  both  requi- 
sites was  a  difficult  matter;  however,  good  fortune  determined  the 
election  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.     In  Switzerland  lived 
Count  Rudolphus  of  Hapsburg,  whose  territories  and  subjects  weie 
not  very  extensive   or  numerous,   but  who  by  his  valour,  pru- 
dence, and  integrity,  had  obtained  the  respect  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, and  of  the  people  generally.     He  had  been  formerly  tne  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  in  the  year 
1218,  had  personally  stood  godfather  to  him,  and  in  one  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  possiblv  after  the  glorious  battle  at  Cortenuova,  had 
conferred  upon  nim  the  order  oi  knighthood.      During  the  tur- 
bulent time  of  the  Interrc^um,  he  lived  on  his  family  estates,  and 
defended,  to  the  utmost  of  nis  power,  all  who  required  his  assistance 
against  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  the  rapacious  knights.    He 
was  for  a  long  time  the  protector  and  governor   of  the  cities  of 
Zurich  and  Strasburg,  and  of  the  towns  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  of  St.  Gotthard.   In  his  maimers  he  displayed  the  natural  am- 
plicity  and  frankness  of  a  good  and  noble  man;  and  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  when  speaking  of 
him,  says:  '*  He  reveres  the  church,  he  is  a  lover  of  justice,  a  man  of 
prudent  counsels  and  piety,  beloved  of  God  and  man,  possesang  an 
agreeable  form  and  countenance,  and  which  although  of  a  stem 
expression,  still  when  he  speaks  is  invested  with  an  air  of  affii- 
bihty  which  inspires  confidence;  he  possesses  besides,  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, and  in  his  wars  against  the  faithless  he  has  always  been 
successful." 
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He  was  moic  especially  held  in  high  esteem  by  Werner,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  for  when  on  one  occasion  this  prelate  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  archbishop's  robe, 
deeming  the  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  imsafe, 
he  besought  Uount  Rudolphus  to  escort  him  from  Strasburg  to  the 
Alps  and  back.  This  Rudolphus  did  with  all  the  chivalric  faith  of  a 
true  knight.  During  the  journey,  the  archbishop  became  gradually 
acquainted  with  his  great  and  rare  virtues,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  his  noble  defender,  he  said,  that  he  only  wished  to  live  lone 
enough  to  be  able  in  some  degree  to  reward  him  for  his  services ;  ana 
this  opportunity  had  now  arrived.  He  so  urgently  recommended 
Count  Kttdolphus  of  Hapsburg  for  the  imperial  dignity,  that  the  Ger- 
man princes  elected  him  at  once  to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 

RadolphuSy  who  little  expected  such  an  elevation,  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  war  with  the  city  of  Basle,  in  order  to  reinstate 
in  that  city,  that  portion  of  the  nobility  who  called  themselves  the 
"  Stemers,"  and  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  other  party,  the 
'*  Pattichers."  It  was  at  midnight  that  the  Burggrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, Frederick  of  Hohenzollem,  Rudolphus's  brother-in-law,  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  and  brought  the  unexpected  intelligence.  Ru- 
dolphus, at  first,  did  not  believe  it;  but  when  the  marshal  of  the 
empire,  Henry  of  Pappenheim,  arrived,  he  sent  the  Burggrave  into 
the  dty,  with  an  offer  of  peace  to  the  citizens,  he  being  now,  as  he 
said,  the  more  powerful  party.  They  accepted  it  with  gladness, 
and  were  the  first  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  elevation.  He  tlien 
went  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  where  he  was 
publicly  crowned.  After  the  coronation,  the  princes  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  rendered  homage  to  the  new  emperor 
for  their  estates.  It  so  happened,  that  there  was  no  sceptre  at  hand, 
probably  because,  owing  to  the  many  foreign  emperors,  and  the 
consequent  changes  in  the  government,  the  state  jewels  were  dis- 
pened;  great  concern  was,  therefore,  manifested,  as  to  what  the 
emperor  could  possibly  use  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  enfeoff- 
ment Rudolpnus  thereupon  removed  the  difficulty,  and  snatching 
np  a  crucifix,  he  employed  that  instead  of  the  sceptre :  "  For,"  said 
lie, "  a  symbol  by  which  the  world  was  redeemed,  may  well  supply 
tbeplace  of  a  sceptre  ;"  language  which  pleased  all  present. 

"nie  new  emperor  began  his  reign  with  great  rigour  but  at  the  same 
tmiiewith  such  paternal  benevolence,  that  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
experienced  the  good  results  therefrom:  his  new  dignity  effecting 
no  change  in  the  greatness  and  firmness  of  his  character;  and  even  in 
Iilsout^rard  appearance  he  remained  as  simple  and  unostentatious 
^  before.  So  little  did  he  regard  external  display  and  magnificent 
ipparel,  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  especially  in  nis  great  exneditions, 
to  wear,  equally  with  his  companions  in  arms,  an  inferior  cloak,  and 
^en  with  his  own  hands  to  repair  his  own  doublet  Once  only  we 
find,  by  his  accounts,  that  he  bestowed  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
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diess  for  himself,  his  consort,  and  children^  which  oeconedoiiihe 
occasion  of  his  first  interview  with  the  pope. 

In  order  that  he  might  at  once  heal  and  eradicate  the  disorden 
of  the  kingdom,  he  sent  the  following  communication  to  all  the 
vassals  and  loyal  subjects  of  his  realm :  *'  I  now  intend,  bj  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  re-establish  peace  throughout  this  countij  » 
long  distracted,  and  to  take  under  mv  protection  against  fai&a 
tynmnj  all  those  who  have  hitherto  grouied  under  oppnwon;  to 
promote  which  object  I  confide  in  the  efficient  co-opezadan  of  my 
estates." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  travelled  tfaroughoat  lk 
countries  of  Franoonia,  Swabia,  and  the  borders  of  the  Kliine,  and 
wherever  he  met  with  a  peaoe-breaker  who  would  not  confoim  to 
order,  he  punished  him  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law.    This  was 
the  case  especially  with  regard  to  the  more  pettrv  robbers  and  dis- 
turbers; but  Rudolphus  clearly  perceived,  that  if  the  imperial  dig- 
nity was  to  be  clothed  with  its  original  and  proper  importance,  the 
great  princes  must  likewise  be  compeUed  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  pay  him  due  homage.     King  Ottocar  ot  Bohemia,  howerer, 
would  hear  nothing  of  any  such  subjection  to  the  emperor;  he  was 
a  much  more  powerful  prince  than  the  Count  of  Hapebuig,  pos- 
sessing in  addition  to  Bohemia,  also  the  Austrian  estates,  whidli  after 
the  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Babenberg,  he  had  obtained 
partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  money  and  force  of  arms,  and 
ne  by  no  means  felt  bound  to  yield.    Moreover,  the  Austrian  CFtates 
complained  bitterly  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression.     Rudolj^us, 
therefore,  commenced  by  summoning  Ottocar  to  appear  at  the  im- 
perial diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1274^  there  to  take  the  usual  oath 
of  allegiance.    But  the  king  came  neither  then  nor  to  a  second 
diet  at  vVurzburg;  and  to  a  third  held  at  Augsburg  in  the  year 
1275,  he  only  sent  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Seckau,  as  his  representa- 
tive, who  was,  however,  so  daring  as  to  begin  a  Latin  speech  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  princes,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  Rudolphus's  election  was  not  legitimate.    Rudol- 
phus however  interrupted  him,  saying :  "  My  lord  bishop,  if  you  have 
any  affairs  to  settle  with  my  clergy,  speak  by  all  means  in  lAtin,  but 
if  you  have  to  Bay  ought  touching  me  or  the  privileges  of  my  empire, 
speak  as  is  the  custom,  in  the  language  of  the  country,"  and  the 

Srinces,  when  they  understood  that  be  intended  to  impeach  Ba- 
olphus's  election  to  the  empire,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tundn^ 
him  out;  but  the  bishop  saved  them  the  trouble  by  departing  of  his 
own  accord,  and  he  hastened  away  from  Nuremberg. 

The  ban  of  the  empire  was  now  pronounced  against  the  rebdlious 
Ottocar;  but  hejwas  so  insolent,  and  fidthless,  that  he  ordered  the 
heralds,  who  had  brought  to  him  the  declaration  of  the  ban,  to  be 
tied  up  at  the  gates  of  Prague.  He,  however,  soon  suflfered  the 
punishment  due  to  him.  Rudolphus,  in  the  year  1276,  suddenly 
made  an  attack  upon  Austria^  and  subdued  the  country  as  &r  as 
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Vieima,  whidi  he  beaded.  Ottocar  encamped  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Danabe,  thinking  himself  secured  by  the  width  ot  the  river; 
bat  Rudolphus,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  so  quicklj  threw  a  bridge 
acpoes,  in  order  to  attack  and  capture  the  king  m  his  stronghold,  that 
the  latter,  being  greatly  alarmed,  immediately  offered  peace.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  And  for 
the  lalaficadon  of  peace  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  Bohe- 
loian  eiown  ptinocy  Wenzeslas,  and  one  of  the  six  daughters  of  Ru- 
dolphus,  and  another  between  a  son  of  Hie  emperor  and  a  Bohemian 
prinoesB.  Ottocax  then  came  to  Rudolphus,  m  his  encampment,  to 
obtain  die  feoffinent  of  his  estates.  This  scene  did  not  pass  without 
the  humilifttioa  and  shame  of  the  proud  kinff.  He  had  hoped  by 
the  splendour  of  his  royal  retinue  to  eclipse  we  unostentatious  em- 
peror, but  Rudolphus  availed  himself  of  this  very  circumstance  in 
order  to  humble  mm:  "  The  king  of  Bohemia  has  often  laughed 
at  my  gie^  doublet,*'  said  he,  *'  but  to-day  my  grey  doublet  shall 
hugh  at  hiOL"  Accordingly,  arrayed  in  his  plun  and  simple  attire, 
and  seated  upcm  the  imperial  throne,  he  received  the  kmg,  who, 
glittering  in  gold  and  purple,  was  now  obliged,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  bishops  and  princes,  to  humbly  supplicate  on  his  knees  for 
pardon,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Hereupon  the  princes  of  the  empire,  as  usual  after  a  terminated 
campugn,  returned  home;  but  Rudolphus,  who  by  no  means  trusted 
the  pfGud  king,  remained  in  Austria  with  his  &ithful  Alsatian  and 
Svabian  knights,  who  continued  attached  to  him  from  the  time  when, 
under  his  orders  as  count  of  Hapsburg,  they  fought  with  him  in  so 
i&anj  batdes.  And,  in  reality,  very  Portly  afterwards  Ottocar  re- 
commenoed  hostilities,  thinking  that  Rudolphus  had  now  no  com- 
petent forces  with  him.  But  the  emperor  with  his  small  but  valiant 
Dand  boldly  marched  asainst  his  adversary,  and  maintained  a  most 
su^goinaiy  battle,  on  l£e  26th  of  August  1278,  at  Marchfeld,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  The  victory  was  long  doubtful,  and 
fiadolphuB  himself  was  in  great  danger,  for  amongst  the  Bohemian 
^hte,  several  had  agreed  and  sworn  to  attack  and  destroy  him. 
One  of  them,  Henry  of  FuUenstein,  sprang  upon  him  with  his 
c^'uched  lance,  but  the  emperor  avoided  the  stroke,  and  dexterously 
tbusd&g  the  point  of  his  own  spear  through  the  aperture  of  hia  an- 
tagonist's helmet,  be  pierced  his  nead  and  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
At  the  same  mioment^  however,  a  gigantic  Thuringian  knight,  who 
^  belonged  to  the  conspirators,  stabbed  the  horse  of  Rudolphus, 
'hidi  feu  to  the  ^ound,  and  its  royal  rider  with  diflSiculty  pro- 
tected himself  wim  hia  shield  from  being  trampled  under  foot, 
^til  one  of  his  own  knights  brought  him  another  horse.  Being 
igain  mounted,  and  his  general,  Bermold  Kappler,  bringing  up  now 
the  xear-guard,  he  once  more  dashed  against  the  enemy,  who  could 
fio  longer  resist  the  attack,  bu^  was  completely  put  to  flight.  Never- 
theless, although  deserted  by  his  army,  Ottocar,  as  Rudolphus  him- 
self testifies,  fought  bravely  to  the  last;  imtil,  with  his  horse,  he  was 
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struck  to  the  earth  and  killed  by  a  knight  of  Styiia,  irhom  be 
had  formerly  much  injured  and  oppressed.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, the  marriage  between  the  two  royal  houses  was  celebrated, 
and  Bohemia  was  governed  in  trust  for  the  children  of  Ottocar  by 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

Rudolphus,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grerman  prinoes, 
transferred  Austria,  as  imperial  fief  to  his  own  house;  it  was  in  fact, 
a  country  reconquered  by  his  arms  for  the  German  empire,  and  one 
of  the  electoral  princes  in  a,  letter  he  wrote  in  approbation  of  tbis 
arrangement  said:  ^^  That  it  was  only  just  that  Rudolphus  should 
convey  over  to  his  children,  if  he  thought  fit,  that  principality  which 
he  had  reconquered  for  the  empire  with  so  much  sacrifice  of  his  own 
blood."  Accordingly,  at  an  imperial  diet,  held  in  Augsburg  in 
1282,  the  emperor  took  solemn  possession  thereof,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  he  gave  to  his 
sons  Albeit  and  Kudolphus,  the  countries  of  Austria,  otyiia,  Gar- 
niola  and  Vienna;  but  Carinthia  he  gave  to  Meinhard,  Count  of 
Tyrol,  whose  daughter  his  son  Albert  had  married.  Thus  the 
Emperor  Kudolphus  became  the  founder  of  the  powerfiil  house  of 
Austria. 

These  affairs  being  settled,  he  was  again,  although  far  advanced  in 
years,  zealously  engaged  in  seeking  to  promote  the  tranquilKty  of 
the  empire.  He  required  the  counts,  nobles,  and  cities  of  the 
several  countries  throughout  the  empire  to  take  an  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  for  the  term  of  five  years;  and  knowing 
well  that  all  who  nourish  evil  intentions  are  never  sufficiently  bound 
by  their  word,  he  himself  journeyed  through  all  the  provinces,  and 
routing  the  freebooter  knights  from  their  castles  and  strongholds, 
completely  destroyed  them.  Thus,  on  one  expedition  to  Itunn- 
gia,  he  razed  sixty-six  such  places,  and  executed  twenty-nine  ot 
these  brigand  nobles;  amongst  those  of  the  most  troublesome 
princes  whom  he  punished  was  Count  Eberhard  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
whose  motto  was:  **  The  Friend  of  Grod  and  enemy  of  the  world;' 
him  he  besieged  in  his  own  city  of  Stuttgard,  and  forced  him  to 
yield  and  to  raze  with  his  own  hands  the  walls  of  that,  his  actual  J 
place  of  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  suffered  other  persons  of  J 
rank  to  build  fortresses  for  their  defence  against  the  freebooters,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  who  in  1290  was  permitted, 
to  build  two  castles  upon  his  domain. 

Thence  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  was  so  fully  employed  in  Grennanyy 
that  he  never  seriously  contemplated  going  to  Italy  in  order  to  be 
crowned  king.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  say  that  "Italy  re- 
sembled a  lion's  den,  in  which  it  was  true  many  traces  might  be 
found  of  those  emperors  who  had  entered  it,  but  very  few,  if  any  oft 
those  who  had  quitted  it."  Nay,  so  little  did  he  follow  out  ther 
plans  of  former  Icings  with  regard  to  Italy,  that  in  a  negotiatione 
with  the  pope,  Gregory  X.,  he  ceded  all  the  imperial  right  of  in-' 
terference  within  the  domain  of  the  church  as  in  the  present  day 
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Thence  he  could  congratulate  himself  in  beholding  that  destructive 
cause  of  incitement  removed  which  impelled  tlie  emperors  to  make 
their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  Rudolphus  was  anxious,  at  an 
imperial  diet,  held  at  Frankfort  in  1291,  to  have  his  own  son  Albert 
recognised  by  the  princes  as  Emperor  of  Germany;  but  the  nobles, 
jealous  and  tired  of  the  government  of  Rudolphus,  which  had 
already  become  too  vigorous  and  firm  for  them — ^in  as  much  as  it  pre- 
vented them  from  following  their  own  selfish  interests — ^thinking  that 
Germany  would  cease  to  be  an  elective  kingdom  if  the  son  were 
allowed  to  succeed  his  father,  refused  their  consent  to  the  propo- 
fiaL  Displeased  with  this  in^titude  Rudolphus  took  his  departure 
in  di^ust,  and  proceeded  to  Basle. 

He  had  now  attained  a  sreat  age,  and  suffered  much  from  in- 
fnnity  and  disease;  so  much  so  that  during  the  last  year  of  his  Hfe 
his  physicians  had  only  prolonged  bis  existence  by  artificial  means. 
One  day,  whilst  he  was  sitting  at  the  chess-board,  they  announced  to 
him  the  near  approach  of  his  death.  "  Well  then,"  he  said,  "  let  us 
my,  my  fiiends,  to  Spires,  to  the  tomb  of  the  kings !"  Accord- 
nigly  he  was  carefully  conveyed  to  the  travelling  equipage,  and 
with  his  train  set  off  and  journeyed  along  the  Rhme;  he  did  not, 
however,  reach  Spires,  but  died  on  the  road,  at  Germersheim,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1291,  aged  seventy-four. 

Bis  memory  was  so  universalfy  revered  throughout  Germany,  that 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death  it  was  common  to  say :  "  No,  no,  that 
is  not  acting  with  the  honesty  of  Rudolphus!"  He  was  a  warrior 
uom  his  boyhood,  and  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  as  a  youth  was 
that  he  might  have  the  command  of  a  German  army  of  40,000  in- 
iantiy  and  4000  cavalry,  for  with  such  a  force,  he  said,  he  would 
have  marched  against,  and  faced  the  whole  world. 

Several  of  the  princes  were  not  unfavourable  to  Albert  of  Austria, 
the  son  of  Rudolphus,  but  Archbishop  Gerhard  of  Mentz  understood 
^  to  arrange  matters  that  his  own  cousin.  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
^as  choeen  emperor.  Adolphus  was  indeed  a  brave  and  valiant 
I^ht,  and  po^essed  many  amiable  qualities,  but  for  such  a  station 
he  had  neither  sufficient  tact,  nor  adequate  power  and  influence.  He 
held  only  the  moiety  of  the  territory  of  Nassau,  and  his  property  was 
so  magnificant  that  he  could  not  even  cover  the  expenses  attending 
the  coronation ;  and  when  he  tried  to  extricate  himself  from  this  diffi- 
^ty  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  Jews  in  Frankfort,  he  was  opposed 
by  the  mayor  of  that  city;  Archbishop  Gerhard,  therefore,  was 
obfiged  to  mortgage  his  ecclesiastical  estates  in  his  fitvour. 

As  emperor,  he  sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Rudolphus,  by 
loaintaining  the  peace  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour- 
ing to  aggrandise  his  own  house;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
«u^«ed  in  either  of  these  objects,  and  in  the  latter  especially  he 
employed  such  means  as  produced  disaffection  and  disgust  in  the 
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public  mind.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  obtain  money,  he  pro- 
mised King  Edward  I.  of  England  his  aid  in  troo|)S  against  Phillip 
of  France,  in  return  for  a  considerable  sum.  This  aid,  hofwever, 
although  the  money  was  paid,  was  not  required,  as  the  war  between 
the  two  kings  was  suspended  for  that  time.  Tbe  money,  however, 
Adolphus  devoted  nevertheless  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  lands.  Just 
at  this  period  a  profligate  Margrave,  Albert  the  Base,  held  his  eway 
in  Thuringia,  and  abandoned  his  amiable  and  virtooas  wife  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  in  order  to  many 
Cunigunde  oi  Isenburg.  The  unhappy  mother,  when  obliged  to 
take  leave  of  her  children,  in  the  anguidi  of  separation,  bit  the 
cheek  of  her  son  Frederick,  who  from  this  drcumstance  is  styled  in 
history  "  Frederick  with  the  bitten  cheek."  This  unnatond  and 
truly  base  father  sold  the  hereditaiy  estates  of  his  two  sons  by  the 
first  marriage,  to  the  Emperor  Adolphus,  and  presented  the  money 
to  Albert,  the  son  of  Cunigunde.  Subsequently,  however,  Frede- 
rick and  Dietzmann,  the  two  sons  of  Margaret,  having  come  to 
manhood,  fought  bravely  for  their  inheritance,  their  people  haying 
remained  faithful  to  them;  so  that  the  emperor  found  hunself  oUiged 
to  wage  an  unrighteous  war  against  them — ^he  whose  primary  iutj  it 
was  to  maintain  with  all  his  power  and  influence  right  and  justice 
towards  all.    The  brothers,  however,  regained  a  portion  of  their  lands 

Such  unworthy  proceedings  had  brought  down  upon  Adolphus 
the  hatred  of  Germany;  besides  this,  the  fickle-minded  Ardibisnop, 
Gerhard  of  Mentz,  was  also  dissatisfied  with  him,  because  he  found 
that  he  was  deceived  in  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  making  him 
subservient  to  his  own  interests.  At  his  suggestion,  therefore,  a  new 
diet  of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  was  held,  and  Adolphus  was  there 
deposed :  inasmuch  as  he  had  desolated  the  churches,  received  jay 
from  a  prince  (the  King  of  England)  inferior  to  himself,  and  had  like- 
wise diminished  the  empire  instead  of  extending  it,  and  finallj  had 
not  promoted  and  maintained  the  peace  of  the  country.  Albert  of 
Austria  was  therefore  chosen  to  replace  him.  This  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  electoral  princes,  without  the  instigation  of  the 
Pope,  dethroned  an  emperor  of  their  own  accord.  The  two  rival 
sovereigns  appealed  to  arms,  marched  against  each  other,  and  met  si 
Worms,  where,  in  1298,  they  fouffht  the  decisive  battle.  Adolphie 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  fell  in  the  contest  mortally  wounded 
— as  some  say,  by  the  hand  of  Albert  himself. 

This  Albert  was  by  no  means  of  a  kind,  friendly  disposition  like 
his  father;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  severe,  austere,  and  despotic 
ruler;  besides,  even  in  his  external  appearance  he  was  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  an  eye.  It  is  true  his  severity  towards  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  was  just,  for  the  emperor  not  being  disposed  to  consult 
his  will  in  every  thing,  the  archbishop  had  menacingly  said:  "That 
he  had  yet  more  emperors  in  his  pocket;"  and  actually  adopted 
means  for  the  election  of  another.    But  Albert  veiy  soon  brought 
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Um  to  reason^  and  obliged  Iiim  to  sae  for  mercy.    In  other  matters, 
boverer,  hk  acdons  were  not  always  guided  by  justice.     His  aim 
tras  to  bring  under  his  subjection  several  other  countiieSy  in  which 
he  partly  succeeded;  and  ms  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Thu- 
lin^  Bohemia,  and  Holland,  wnen  all  his  enterprizes  were  suddenly 
annihilated  by  death.    In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1308,  he  went  to 
his  hereditary  estates  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  re- 
establish peace  amongst  the  insurgent  Swiss,  and  to  levy  great  forces 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  contemplated  war  against  Bohemia. 
He  had  with  him  also  his  young  nephew,  John  of  owabia,  the  acm 
of  bis  brother  Rudolphus,  from  whom,  although  he  was  now  out  of 
bis  minority,  he  withheld  the  share  he  inherited  of  the  Hapsburg  es- 
tates.   In  vain  did  the  ambitious  youth  repeatedlv  beg  for  his  patri- 
mony; the  kin^  always  refused.    Finding,  thererore,  all  his  just  de- 
nuAos  in  vain,  ne,  with  four  knights,  who  also  nourished  a  secret  ha- 
tred aeainst  Albert,  determined  at  length  to  assassinate  him.     On  the 
1st  of  May,  1308,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  set 
OQt  from  Stein  near  Baden  through  Argau,  in  oraer  to  return  to  the 
camp  at  Reinfeld,  where  his  court  was  assembled.     ITiey  came 
tbioQgh  the  deep  valleys  to  the  ferry  across  the  Reuss  at  Windisch. 
Here  the  conspirators  pressed  forward  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
vmeboat  with  the  emperor;  and  thus,  having  separated  him  from  his 
I'ttendaats,  they  crossed  the  stream  together.    Having  reached  the 
sboie,  th^  re-mounted  their  steeds  and  proceeded  for  some  distance, 
tbroQ^  the  vast  cornfields,  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  the  highest 
of  wbich  towesred  the  mighty  castle  of  Hapsburg,  when  suddenly 
pisbing  upon  the  emperor,  Duke  John  of  Swabia  buried^  his  lance 
in  bis  necjc,  loudly  exclaiming:  '*  Such  is  the  reward  of  injustice !" 
At  the  same  time  Rudolphus  of  Balm,  stabbed  him  with  his  da^^er, 
and  Walter  of  Esehenbach,  divided  his  head  with  his  sword.  Thekmg 
mk  to  the  earth  powerless  and  bathed  in  his  blood.    A  poor  woman, 
^bo  bad  witnessed  the  deed,  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  in  ner  arms  the 
^peror  Albert  breathed  his  last.    The  conspirators  decamped  and 
scpuated  from  each  ol^er  immediately  afler  the  tragedy;  and,  tor- 
inented  by  their  guilty  consciences,  never  afterwards  met  or  saw 
€>cb  other  agun.   One  of  tJhem,  Rudolphus,  of  Wart,  was  taken  and 
broken  upon  the  wheel  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  of  blood  was 
committed;  the  others,  as  well  as  the  duke  himself,  ended  their  days 
a  obscurity  and  misery. 

^  It  was  during  the  year  in  which  King  Albert  was  murdered,  that 
tne  foundation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  laid.  The  history  of 
^  vigorous,  industrious,  and  freedom-loving  people,  who  inhabit 
f^y  er^ter  and  smaller  tracts  of  country  at  the  foot  of,  and  amidst  the 
Mtj  chains  of  mountains  which  run  between  Germany,  France,  and 
JJ^J,  belongs  also  to  the  history  of  Germanv;  for  the  origin  of  the 
^^  nation  is  entirely  German,  and  it  is  only  on  the  borders  of  this 
country  and  France  that  the  French  language  is  spoken.  The  chief 
^  in  the  distxicta  towards  Swabia,  &me,  Zunch,  Freiburg,  So* 
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leure,  &c.,  were  originallj,  and  contmued  for  a  long  period  to  be  im- 
perial free  cities;  and  the  Waldstiidte,  or  forest  towns,  Schwjz,  Uti, 
and  Unterwaldy  were  likewise  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
empire.  Their  form  of  govemment  was  very  ancient,  and  seemed, 
as  it  were^  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature.  The  same  as  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  the  whole  community  of  free-men  exercised,  under 
their  Landammann  or  president,  the  greatest  power;  and  the  strength 
of  their  constitution  lay  entirely  in  the  combined  will  of  the  people. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany,  however,  as  they  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire, had  amongst  them  his  Vogts  or  intendants,  who  attended  to 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  coinage  and  stamping  of  money,  and 
matters  by  no  means  burdensome. 

Albert,  who  was  anxious  to  extend  the  power  of  his  house,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  renounce  their  connexion  with  the  impenal 
state,  and  place  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  his  powerful 
house,  possessing  as  it  did  such  extensive  patrimonial  possessions  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  which  meant,  in  other  words,  that,  in- 
stead of  remaining  longer  Germans,  they  should  become  Haps- 
burgians,  or  Austrians.  They,  however,  regarding  his  acts  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal;  upon  which  the 
emperor,  in  his  turn,  renounced  them,  permitting,  and  even  encou- 
raging the  intendants  to  oppress  and  levy  upon  the  people  severe 
and  cruelly  unjust  exactions.  He  treated  these  comparatively  little 
known  and  obscure  mountaineers  with  derision  and  contempt.  He 
appointed  as  his  representatives  two  Vogts:  Hermann  Gesskr,  of 
Bruneck,  a  haughty,  overbearing  nobleman,  who  possessed,  near  die 
town  of  Altorf,  in  Uri,  a  castle  or  strong  fortress,  in  which  he  used 
to  force  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  obedience;  and 
Beringer  of  Landenberg,  who  dwelt  at  the  castle  of  Sament  in 
Unterwald ;  to  those  Albert  added  several  other  officers,  who  per- 
formed the  functions  of  unter-vogts  or  sub-intendants. 

But  three  patriotic  and  noble-minded  Swiss,  who  felt  and  deeplj 
participated  in  the  misery  endured  by  their  native  land,  whikt  Q^ 
prived  of  its  ancient  freedom,  united  together  in  order  to  overthrow 
and  crush  the  tyrannical  power  of  these  imperial  Vogts. 

The  names  of  these  fearless  and  magnanimous  men  were:  Wem^ 
Stauffiicher,  of  Schwyz,  Walter  Furst  of  Attinffhausen  in  Uri, 
and  Arnold  of  Melchthal  in  Unterwald.  They  knew  well  that 
their  hardy  countrymen,  bold  and  undismayed  in  tne  defence  of  their 
rights,  would  reaculy  take  part  with  them.  Arnold  of  Meldithal 
especially,  however,  had  grievous  cause  for  resentment,  inas- 
much as  the  intendant,  Landenberg,  for  some  very  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, had  most  imjustly  taken  from  him  a  team  of  fine  oxen, 
and  when  his  father  complained  of  it,  Landenber^'s  officer  replied, 
contemptuously:  "  If  peasants  wish  to  eat  bread,  fet  them  draw  the 
plough  themsdves."  Arnold,  incensed  at  the  shameful  act  itself, 
as  well  as  indignant  at  the  fellow's  insolence,  broke  the  servant's 
arm  with  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  knowing  but  too  well 
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the  cruel  character  of  the  Vogt,  took  flight  and  secreted  himself. 
The  tjiant,  unable  to  find  him,  ordered  the  eyes  of  his  venerable 
father  to  be  plucked  out — an  instance  of  savage  cruelty  but  too  fre- 
quently presented  at  that  time  in  this  oppressed  country. 

These  three  patriots  now  uniting  together,  met  regularly  during 
the  silent  hour  of  night  at  Riitli,  a  small  meadow  in  a  lonely  place, 
between  high  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  busily  engaged  in  enlisting  their  friends  into 
the  noble  cause,  and  on  the  night  of  the  Wednesday  before  Martin- 
mas^ in  the  year  1307,  each  brought  with  him  to  this  place  ten 
fellow-patriots,  men  of  upright,  resolute  mind.  When  these  thirty- 
three  good  and  true  men  were  assembled  at  the  Riitli,  filled  with 
the  recollection  of  their  former  liberty,  and  united  together  by  the 
perils  of  the  times  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship,  the  three  leaders 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  that  they  would  manfully  combine  in  defence  of  their 
common  liberty.  The  other  thirty  members  following  the  example 
of  their  chief,  and  raising  their  hands  to  heaven  with  equal  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  pronounced  the  same  oath.  The  execution  of  their  plan, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  new  year  ; 
and  separating  now,  they  each  returned  to  their  cottages,  where  in 
the  mean  time  they  preserved  the  most  strict  silence,  and  put  up 
their  cattle  for  the  wmter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vogt  or  Governor,  Hermann  Gessler,  was  shot  by 
William  TeU,  a  citizen  of  Uri,  and  a  native  of  Burglen,  son-in-law  of 
Walter  FUrst.  How  that  free  and  brave  man  refused,  at  the  command 
of  the  cruel  Vofft,  to  do  homage  to  a  hat,  the  symbol  of  his  tyranny, 
how  he  was  obliged  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  top  of  his  son's  head, 
and  how  he  escaped  from  the  tmeatened  incarceration  by  leaping 
out  of  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  finally  of  his  shooting  Gassier  at  Kussnacht — all  this  is  well- 
bown,  and  having  continued  to  form  the  theme  of  universal  praise, 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  poet  and  painter,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  down  to  the  present  moment.  And  although  this 
^ent  took  place  before  the  hour  destined  to  Hberate  the  country, 
and  without  the  interference  of  the  oppressed  people,  it  nevertheless 
stogthened  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  their  emancipation  by  all  the  sturdy  natives  of  that 
noble  and  majestic  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  when 
Wdenberg,  the  Vogt,  was  proceeding  from  the  castle  to  attend  mass 
«t  Somen,  he  was  met  by  twenlnr  men  of  Unterwald  with  calves, 
goftts,  sheep,  fowls  and  hares,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
mountaineers,  they  brought  for  his  acceptance  as  a  new  year's  gift. 
Ihe  Yo^,  pleased  with  tneir  present,  desired  the  men  to  convey  the 
^oimsia  mto  the  court  of  the  castle.  As  soon,  however,  as  these 
^enty  patriots  had  entered  within  the  gates,  one  of  them  blew  a 
^,  at  which  signal  each  of  them  drew  forth  a  steel  blade  concealed 
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beneath  his  doublet,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  end  of  hia  sdck,  wUk 
thirty  more  of  their  conqrades  ruahed  down  the  hill  through  the  wood 
of  E^len,  and  joining  them  in  the  castle,  thej  all  took  poeaeflsion  (^tke 

Jlace,  and  made  the  whole  garriacm  prisoners.  Landenbeig,  wlu) 
avin^  heard  the  tumult,  had  fled  from  Samen,  acroas  the  fields, 
towards  Alpnach,  was  pursued  and  taken;  but  as  the  confederues 
had  agreed  to  shed  no  blood,  they  having  first  made  him  swear  to 

3uit  Switzerland  for  ever,  and  never  return  to  it,  allowed  him  to 
epart  and  seek  refuge  at  the  coxirt  of  his  emperor. 
JBy  similar  stratagems  to  that  employed  in  the  taking  of  tk 
castle  of  Samen,  many  others  were  captured  and  demolished,  and 
the  various  imperial  Vogts,  with  their  dependants,  sent  bejondthe 
borders;  so  that  messengers  arrived  from  every  quarter  at  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  with  the  good  news  of  success.  On  the  foUowing 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  January,  the  Swiss  met  to^th^,  and  again 
pledged  themselves  to  the  ancient  oath  of  confederacy.  The  next 
and  most  immediate  danger  which  threatened  them  was  from  King 
Albert,  who  was  resolved  to  avenge  himself  upon  them  for  thai 
conduct.  From  this,  however,  they  were  in  a  mw  months  leacaed 
by  the  arm  of  Duke  John,  of  S  wabia,  and  his  confederates.  Ner^- 
theless,  they  had  still  to  sustain  some  dreadful  struggles  forth^ 
newly-acquired  fireedom. 

Auer  tne  death  of  Albert  I.  the  German  i«inces  remained  true  to 
their  principle,  not  to  choose  several  emperors  fiom  the  same  house 
in  succession,  and  therefore  as  chivalric  virtues  in  their  esbmstioa 
suipassed  all  other,  thej  elected  Count  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who 
was  known  to  be  a  valiant,  manly  hero  and  knight.  His  reign  in 
Germany  was  too  short  to  permit  him  to  do  much  for  its  wdtiaie; 
nevertheless,  brief  as  it  was,  he  showed  by  his  conduct  that  he  pos- 
sessed sufficient  courage  and  nobleness  of  mind  to  render  hiinsek 
worthy  of  the  ancient  imperial  crown.  He  Hkewise  made  an  em- 
dition  to  Italy,*  whither  no  emperor  had  gone  ance  Conrad  I  v .; 
and  there  he  testified  his  noble  and  chivalric  principles  by  efiectmg 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelins,  thus  again 
uniting  together,  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  government,  those 
whose  minds  had  been  distracted  with  hatred  and  discord;  but  tk 
violence  of  the  parties  soon  again  broke  forth,  and  Henry  himself 
sunk,  probably  tneir  sacrifice.  After  being  crowned  at  Kome,he 
died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  their  contrition,  in  an  expedition 
against  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  at  Buonconventi,  near  Sienna,  oq 
the  24th  of  August,  1313,  as  was  thought  by  poison. 

He  ac(|uired  for  his  house  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  by  this 
means  laid  the  foundation  of  its  greatness.  In  Bohemia,  Ottocar's 
grand  daughter  Elizabeth  was  lefl  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancjent 
royal  race.    In  a  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  Hapsburgian  house,  which, 

*  Dante  was  among  the  first  to  do  homage  to  him  on  his  arrival,  and  presented  him 
with  a  letter  and  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial  dominion,  in  which  he,  as  s 
GhiheliD,  highly  esrtoUed  it,  and  inyited  Henry  to  make  a  TigORMia  use  of  his  power* 
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after  this  princeas,  possessed  the  next  claim  upon  Bohemia,  the  no- 
bility gave  this  heiress  in  marriage  to  John,the  son  of  the  emperor,  and 
with  her  the  house  of  Luxemburg  obtained  the  royal  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, to  which  was  afterwards  added  also  the  imperial  crown. 

In  the  new  election  of  em^or  the  princes  were  iar  from  being 
nnanimoDS;  the  one  party,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  at  their 
head,  chose  Lewis  of  Upper  Bavaria;  the  other,  led  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  selected  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  sumamed 
the  handsome,  because  of  his  fine  and  noble  form.  Lewis  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Frederick  at  Bonn,  with  the  real 
insignia  of  the  empire.  Thence  a  new  war  broke  out  in  Germany; 
ereiywhere  there  was  -violent  opposition.  The  greatest  number  of 
towns,  espeasilj  those  in  Swabia,  were  for  Lewis,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Swiss  people  ako;  on  the  dther  hand,  the  nobility  were 
cmefly  tot  Frederick  of  Austria.  Moreover,  Frederick  had  a  power- 
Ail  ally  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Duke  Leopold,  who  was  a 
btaye  Knight  and  a  good  general.  This  prince  resolved  in  the  first  place 
to  arengethe  honour  of  the  Austrian  house  upon  the  Swiss  people,  and 
he  forthwith  advanced  into  their  country,  accompanied  by  a  numer- 
008  tetmue  of  knights.  He  threatened  to  trample  these  boors  under 
his  feet,  and  provided  himself  with  an  abundant  supply  of  ropes  for 
the  execution  of  their  rebellious  chie&;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
ptoniahing  feats  which  an  oppressed  people  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing in  the  cause  of  their  fireedom,  however  unskilled  in  the  ordinary 
tocticsofwar. 

Ihe  duke  divided  his  army  into  two  divisions,  and  advanced 
£rom  Aegeri  to  Morgarten,  towards  the  mountains  of  Schwyz. 
The  heavy  cavalry,  consi^tinff  of  knights  dad  in  complete  iron  ar- 
mour, the  pride  and  flower  of  ihe  army,  formed  the  van  guard,  for 
the  blown  heroism  of  the  duke  had  attracted  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  nobility  of  Hapsburg,  Lenzburg,  and  Eyburg,  to  join  his 
i<^  together  with  the  Vogt  of  Landenber^,  and  the  male  branches 
of  Gessler's  family,  all  burning  to  revenge  his  deaih. 

But  the  confederates  when  wey  received  the  news  that'^the  enemy 
1^  approaching,  did  not  in  the  least  waver  in  their  courage  and 
hercnsm,  but  prepared  at  once  for  battle.  On  that  same  night  four 
hondied  men  from  Uri  landed  at  Bnmnen,  in  Schwyz,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  three  hundred  men  from  Un- 
^erwald;  they  then  all  marched  across  the  fields,  and  joined  the  . 
Bain  body  m  Schwyz.  There  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  a 
venerable  patriot,  Rudolphus  Redin,  of  Biber^g,  so  aged  and  infirm 
that  he  could  scarcely  totter,  yet  so  skilled  and  prudent  in  war,  that 
^people,  as  he  now  drew  up  their  plan  of  attack,  gladly  listened 
to  Ips  sage  advice,  which  they  scrupulously  followed:  '*  Our  grand 
«nn,  my  sons,  must  be,"  said  he,  **  as  we  are  so  inferior  in  numbers, 
to  prevent  the  duke  from  gaining  any  advantage  by  his  superior 
fcrce."  He  then  showed  them  how  they  must  occupy  the  heights 
<^f  Morgarten  and  the  Sattel  mountain,  in  order  to  surprise  the 
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duke's  army  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  falling  upon  its  flank,  thus 
divide  and  cut  it  off. 

The  small  but  united  band  of  patriots,  after  they  had  knelt  down, 
and  implored  the  help  of  God,  according  to  ancient  custom,  went 
forth  to  the  number  of  thirteen  hundred,  and  gained  the  summit  of 
the  Sattel  mountain,  near  the  Einsiedeln  boundary.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  an  unexpected  body  of  fifty  men,  who  on  account  of 
some  dispute  had  been  Danished  from  Schwyz,  but  who  on  bang 
made  acquainted  with  the  danger  that  threatened  their  countiy, 
forgot  their  quarrel,  and  repaired  to  ]\Iorgarten,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  native  land. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1315,  the  host  of  well-accoutred 
horsemen  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  under  the  ruddy 
rays  of  a  morning's  sun,  in  the  reflection  of  which  their  forest  of 
ghttering  spears  and  lances  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  van  now  entered  the  pass,  and  the  avenue,  which  was  hedged 
in  with  mountains  and  water,  soon  became  filled  with  the  close 
ranks  of  the  cavalry.  At  this  moment  the  aforesaid  fifty  exiled 
Schwyzers,  shouting  aloud,  rolled  down  from  the  heights  of  Mor- 
garten  hugh  fragments  of  rock  in  quick  succession  on  the  enemy.  ^Vhen 
the  1300  Swiss  who  were  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  Sattel  moun- 
tain, beheld  the  confusion  now  produced  among  the  ranks  of  the 
horsemen  in  the  pass  beneath  (near  the  Lake  of  Aegeri),  they  quickly 
descended,  and  in  a  firm,  united  body  made  an  overwhelmmg  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's -flank,  committing  everywhere  the  most 
sanguinary  execution  with  their  iron-pointed  clubs  and  halberts. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  no- 
bility, fell,  two  of  the  Gesslcrs  were  slain,  and  Landenberg  was 
pierced  to  death.  Duke  Leopold  himself  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  vengeance  of  those  hardy  mountaineers,  previously  held  by  him 
in  such  contempt,  but  now  become  his  victorious  pursuers,  and  was 
with  difficulty  saved  by  a  peasant  acquainted  with  the  roads,  who 
conducted  him  through  narrow  bye  passes  as  far  as  Winterthur, 
where  he  at  length  safely  arrived  in  tnc  greatest  dejection  and  &- 
tigue  of  mind  and  body. 

Thus  the  whole  Austrian  army,  in  spite  of  all  its  chivalric  bravery 
and  superior  discipline,  was  completely  annihilated  by  a  small  body 
of  peasantry,  who,  however,  although  simple  and  rude  by  nature  and 
condition,  aroused  at  length  from  their  former  state  of  slaverer  and 
oppression,  became  at  once  ennobled  by  their  innate  love  of  hberty 
and  patriotism ;  so  that  already  within  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  by  theirunited  courage  and  tact,  they  succeeded  in  tramplingupon 
their  naughty  and  tyrannic  foe,  and  obtaining  over  him  a  gknous 
triumph.  After  this  happy  day  the'  confederates  renew^  their 
ancient  bond  of  amity,  whose  basis,  was  that  all  should  be  read^  ia 
defence  of  one,  and  one  in  defence  of  all;  and  the  Emperor  Lewis  in 
several  letters  confirmed  the  liberty  of  the  Swiss. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  war  oetween  Frederick  of  Austria  and 
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Lewis  of  Bavaiia  still  contiiiiied  with  undiminished  fierceness.  Many 
provinces  were  desolated  with  fire  and  sword,  until  at  length  in  the 
year  1322,  a  decisive  action  was  fought  at  Muhldorf  in  Bavaria. 
Frederick  very  indiscreetly  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  that 
battle,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Leopold,  who  was 
ad^'ancing  to  the  spot  with  assistance.  The  battle  commenced  at 
sunrise,  and  lasted  ten  hours.  Frederick  himself  fought  bravely  at 
the  head  of  his  body  guard,  equipped  in  a  splendid  suit  of  gold 
armour,  and  bearing  aloft  upon  his  helmet,  ghttering  in  the  sun's 
lays,  the  imperial  eagle ;  whilst  Lewis,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  appear 
at  all  on  th^  field  of  battle.  At  noon  Lewis's  brave  and  experienced 
general^jeyfried  Schweppermann  of  Nuremberg,  ordered  his  army 
to  wheel  roxmd,  and  thus  the  Austrians  had  the  sun,  dust,  and  wind 
full  in  their  face,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  as  directed  by  Schwepper- 
mann, the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  fell  upon  them  from  behind  with 
fiye  hundred  cavalry.  This  body,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  carried  Austrian  colours  and  banners,  so  that  Frederick  and 
those  with  him  were  so  deceived  that  they  felt  assured  Duke  Leopold 
had  at  that  critical  moment  arrived  with  his  desired  aid.  When, 
however,  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  were  speedily  thrown 
into  disorder  and  put  to  flight,  and  Frederick,  whose  horse  was 
stabbed,  was,  with  his  brother  Henry,  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was 
presented  by  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  to  Lewis,  he  was  received 
by  the  Utter  with  the  words:  "  My  cousm,  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 
Frederick,  however,  made  no  reply,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
(rround  remained  completely  silent.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Traussnitz,  m  the  Upper  Palatinate.*  Lewis  was  now  the 
sole  mler  of  Germany,  but  Frederick's  brother  Leopold,  and  other 
princes,  would  not  recognise  him,  but  still  carried  on  war  against 
him;  whilst  in  addition  to  this,  Pope  John  XXH.  excommumcated 
him  for  having  taken  part  with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  against  him. 
Lewis  determined,  therefore,  in  this  emergency,  to  effect  a  reconci- 
h'ation  between  himself  and  the  house  of  Austria.  Accordingly  he 
went  in  1325  to  Frederick,  who  was  still  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Traussnitz,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  Frederick 
lenonnced  all  claim  to  the  empire,  and  agreed  to  some  other  severe 
conditions,  after  which  he  -was  set  at  liberty,  having,  however, 
through  his  imprisonment  become  so  much  changed  in  his  appear- 
^ce,  that  hifl  relations  scarcely  recognised  him,  whilst  his  wife 
Elizabeth  of  Arragon  had,  durm^  this  interval  of  tw<J  vears  and  8 
half,  so  incessantly  wept  tears  of  gnef  and  lamentation  on  his  account, 
that  she  had  become  totally  blind.    Frederick  on  his  part  employed 

*  It  is  related  that  the  victorioiu  army,  after  the  battle,  were  without  any  piOTi- 
lins,  haring  merely  a  Binall  supply  of  eggs,  which,  on  being  distributed  among  them, 
^t  bat  aoe  for  eadi  man.  The  Emperor  Lewis  on  hearing  this,  ezdaimed :  **  WeU^ 
pTe  to  erery  soldier  his  egg,  but  to  the  brave  Schweppermann  gire  two  I"  as  a  proof 
that  to  him  alone  was  due  the  honour  of  the  Tictory. 
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ererj  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  tibe  treaty;  he  nutde 
his  abdication  known  throughout  the  empire  bj  public  aocumeDts, 
and  exhorted  every  one  to  submit  to  Lewis.  Neither  the  pope  nor 
Leopold  however  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  contract,  but,  cm  the 
contrary,  proceeded  in  every  possible  way  to  show  their  hostility  to 
Lewis.  The  two  pnnoes  then  gave  an  example  of  fidditjr  andfiiend- 
ship,  which  redounds  to  their  honour.  Irederick  maintained  tis 
friendship  with  Lewis,  paying  no  regard  either  to  the  representations 
of  his  brother,  nor  to  those  of  the  pope,  who  even  ofiejnsd  to  release 
him  from  the  oUigations  of  his  oatn  to  Lewis,  tibe  latter  bdng  ex- 
c<xnmunicated;  whilst  Lewis,  appreciating  this  magnanimity  oidor 
racter  in  Frederick,  and  remembering  their  mutual  firiendship  in 
early  Ufe,  they  having  grown  up  together,  resolved  formally  to  share 
the  empire  of  Germany  with  him.  Frederick  came  to  him  at 
Munich,  and  Lewis  offered,  as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  making  an 
expedition  on  behalf  of  his  son  Lewis  in  Brandenburg  against  the 
Poles,  to  entrust  the  defence  of  his  own  country  against  Leopold  to 
his  hands.  That  expedition,  however,  was  not  made,  and  the  two 
kings  on  theSth  of  September,  1325,  at  Munich,  entered  pubiidyinto 
an  alliance:  "  They  would  both  conjointly  bear  the  title  of  a  Roman 
king,  call  and  regard  themselves  as  brothers,  and  in  their  despatches 
and  other  documents  their  signatures  and  seals  should  be  affixed  alter- 
nately. They  would  grant  enfeoffinents  in  theb  joiat  capacity,  and 
would  both  together  as  one  person  preside  over  and  govern  the 
Roman  empire,  over  which  they  had  been  appointed  and  set  apart" 
The  two  fnendis  pledged  themselves  anew,  ate  at  one  table,  and  lived 
affectionately  together,  as  they  had  done  in  their  childhood. 

Pope  John,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  German  character,  and  who 
consiaered  such  good  iaith  unprecedented,  wrote  to  King  Charl^  of 
France,  to  whom  it  might  appear  equally  novel:  "  This  incredible 
example  of  firiendship  and  confidence  was  confided  to  me  on  the  best 
authority,  in  a  communication  firom  Germany." 

Frederick,  however,  did  not  lon^  continue  to  take  a  part  in  the 
government;  for,  greatly  depressed  by  his  many  sufferings,  he  re- 
tired into  solitude,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet 
meditation,  at  the  castle  of  Guttenstein,  where  he  died  in  the  yeai 
1330,  his  amiable  and  afflicted  consort  having  preceded  him  a  short 
time  before. 

The  house  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  pope,  remained  still  inimical 
to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  him;  so 
that  his  whole  reign  presented  one  scene  of  con^sion  and  anarchj, 
and  this  emperor,  whose  kind  and  noble,  although  less  powerful 
mind,  would  in  happier  times  have  rendered  him  an  excellent  ruler, 
was  not  able,  in  the  rage  of  such  distraction,  to  direct  the  hebn.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  blame  attaches  to  him,  or  how 
much  was  owin^  to  the  perplexity  of  his  situation;  but  his  measure 
appear  to  have  been  often  mdeterminate.    At  one  time  he  adopted 
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the  language  of  entreatr,  at  another  he  employed  the  means  of  re- 
skance;  now,  he  united  with  the  Kinff  of  Bohemia,  thai  with  th^ 
King  of  England,  and  at  last  eyen  witn  the  King  of  Fianoe;  and, 
in  omer  to  get  rid  of  the  anathema,  he  sent  to  the  pope  more  than 
seven  ambassador;  bat  all  was  in  vain.  For  the  popes  resided  no 
loD^  at  Rome,  haying  for  a  considerable  time  neld  their  seat  at 
Av^on  in  France;  thej  were  therefore  in  subjection  to  the  kings 
of  Fianoe,  who,  not  being  upon  good  terms  with  Geonanj,  were 
rejoiced  at  the  disunion  which  there  preyailed,  and  preyented  a  re- 
conciliation taking  place  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  as  Pope 
fienedict  XU.  himself  priyately  aclmowledged,  witn  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  the  German  pnnces.  In  like  manner,  Kin^  John  of  Bo- 
hemia, when  he  had  secured  himself  against  Austria,  snowed  hinuelf 
hostile  to  the  house  of  Bayaria,  whose  ^rowinff  greatness  he  sought 
to  oppose  as  much  as  possible.  Tliis  darmg  ana  adyenturous  prince, 
who  ym  incessantly  trayersing  Europe  an  horseback,  like  a  courier, 
used  his  influence  m  throwing  the  torch  of  discord  into  Italy,  pro- 
ixmg  there  the  most  sad  dissensions,  whilst  he  likewise  succeeded  in 
pt^itfiiming  both  the  -pope  and  the  King  of  France  still  more  strongly 
m  their  hatred  against  the  Emperor  Lewis. 

In  the  year  1388  the  German  electoral  princes,  in  order  to  pre- 
^^rre  the  security  of  the  empire,  held  a  diet  at  Reuse,  on  the  Rhme, 
And  made  there  the  famous  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  first 
dectoial  alliance.  In  this  they  solenmly  declared  that  as  the  holy 
fionuQ  empire  had  been,  and  still  continued  to  be  attacked  in  its 
honour,  burdened  and  oppressed  in  its  rights  and  possessions,  they 
would  unite  to  defend  it,  and  coun^eously  support  it  with  all  their 
ftogth  and  power  against  eyery  aggressor.  Besides  which,  this 
protest  was  solenmly  approyed  by  all  the  other  estates  in  an  imperial 
diet,  when  it  was  declared:  "  That  the  imperial  dignity  and  power 
weie  immediately  derived  from  and  depended  upon  Ghod,  and  that 
^  a  matter  of  right  and  ancient  custom,  the  moment  an  individual 
was  elected  emperor,  that  moment  he  must,  by  reason  of  his  election, 
he  regarded  as  a  true  king  and  Roman  emperor,  without  any  need 
of  confirmation  by  the  papal  see."  This  imperial  decision  was  made 
snown  to  the  pope  in  a  special  communication,  and  from  this  mo- 
ttient  commenced  the  strong  opposition  made  against  the  papal  see. 

Had  Lewis  now  possessed  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  have 
availed  himself  of  this  declaration  made  by  the  diet,  and  thereupon 
tave  based  his  power;  if,  above  all,  he  had  understood  how  to  con- 
Me  in  the  fidehty  and  constancy  of  all  his  subjects,  as  did  in  ancient 
^es  his  imperial  predecessors,  he  might  still,  notwithstanding  all 
ji^e  hostility  of  foreigners,  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign.  But  as 
^^  was  deficient  in  that  greatness  of  soul,  so  necessary  to  bring  into 
-*ppy  realisation  the  great  objects  in  view,  the  princes  became  more 
^d  more  inimical  towards  him,  so  that,  at  a  diet  held  at  Reuse  in 
1^,  they  again  brought  heavy  complaints  against  him,  and  cen- 
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sured  his  mal-administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.    Tbis  ill- 
will,  however,  of  the  princes  towards  the  emperor  originated  chiefly 
in  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  the  gradual  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  house.     For  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Hennegau,  HoUmd,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  title  to  all  these  countries,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  male  heir; 
and,  again,  when  the  line  of  male  descendants  to  the  territory  of  An- 
halt-Brandenburg  became  extinct,  he  made  over,  in  1323,  tohisson^ 
Lewis,  the  Brandenburg  possessions,  and  afterwards  ^ve  this  same 
son  in  marriage  to  Margaret,  of  Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  Tyrol 
By  this  last  acquisition  he  made  the  house  of  Austria  still  more  hos- 
tile towards  him,  whilst  in  the  two  previous  cases  he  brought  down 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  Luxemburg-Bohemian  house,  and  that 
of  the  King  of  France. 

The  opponents  of  Lewis,  especially  Pope  Clement  VI.,  carried 
their  animosity  at  length  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  the 
princes,  at  an  assembly  held  in  the  year  1346,  chose  as  German  em- 

Sror,  Charles,  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  also 
argrave  of  Moravia;  a  prince  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Frraich 
court,  his  father  having  a  great  predilection  for  France.     This  em- 
peror, however,  proved  to  be  no  blessing  to  Grermany.     When  after 
Doing  proclaimed  at  Reuse,  he  mounted  the  so-called  imperial  throne 
erected  there,  in  order  to  present  himself  before  the  people  for  the 
first  time,  and  whilst  the  Vivat  Bex  resounded  on  every  siae,  the  im- 
perial banner,  which  had-been  elevated  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
fell  into  its' waters,  and,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  made  to  save  it, 
sunk  to  the  bottom — ^an  event  which  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  evil 
omen.     Neither  did  he  enjoy  any  popularity  whilst  Lewis  lived;  the 
latter,  however,  in  the  following  year,  1347,  died  of  apoplexy  whilst 
hunting  a  bear.    The  spot  where  he  fell  from  his  horse,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Furstenfeld,  near  Munich,  is  still  called  the  Kaiserwiese  or 
emperor's  meadow,  in  recollection  of  the  event.    Lewis  was  the  last 
emperor  excommunicated  by  the  popes. 
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1347—1437. 

Charies  IV.  1847-1378— Wenceslas,  1378-1400— Switzerland— The  Battle  of  Sem- 
ptth,  1386— Leopold  of  Austriar— Arnold  of  Winkelried— His  Heroism  and  Self- 
Derodon— Wenceslas  deposed— Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  1400-1410— Sigismnnd 
1410-1437— Grand  Council  of  Constance— John  Hubs  and  the  Hussite  Wars — 
Death  of  Sigismund,  1437. 

At  this  tiine  there  were  in  Germany  three  powerful  houses, 
wBich,  if  they  had  been  united,  could  eanly  have  subdued  all  the 
others;  but  tney  were  so  far  &om  acting  in  concert  together,  that 
they,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  each  other.  These  were  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  which  possessed  in  addition  to  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ram,  also  part  of  Silesia  and  Lusatia;  that  of  Bavaria,  which  had 
acquired  Brandenburg,  Holland,  and  the  Tyrol;  and  that  of  Austria, 
vhicb,  besides  its  hereditary  estates,  possessed  likewise  much  of  the 
Swabian  territory. 

The  house  of  Bavaria  could  not  forget  that  Charles  lY.  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Lewis;  accordingly  in  conjunction  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  other  princes,  it  sought  to  procure  and 
establish  a  rival  king  in  opposition,  and  at  length,  afler  King  Ed- 
ward of  England,  and  the  Margrave  Frederick  of  Meissen,  had  rejected 
the  crown,  it  found  in  the  person  of  Count  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg 
a  brave,  powerfiil,  and  upnght  man,  who  accepted  it,  as  he  declared, 
solely  for  the  welfare  of  tne  empire,  and  who  would  have  been  a  very 
important  rival  to  Charles,  if  he  had  not  suddenly  fallen  sick,  and  soon 
after  died — as  he  himself  thought  of  poison.  Charles,  therefore, 
now  reigned  alone  and  for  a  lengthened  period.  Much  was .  ex- 
pected &om  him  as  he  was  cunning  and  skilful  in  his  enterprises, 
and  was  Ukewise  master  of  many  hmffua^es.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever well  he  succeeded  in  promoting  the  mterests  of  his  hereditary 
lands  by  various  useful  regulations,  still  he  was,  as  it  were,  but  a  step- 
father of  the  German  empire,  and  his  heart  was  not  devoted  to  it. 
^e  last  existing  remains  of  the  imperial  estates,  which  in  some 
^J^ree  still  contributed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  were 
sold  by  him  similar  to  the  unworthy  head  of  a  family,  who  turns  his 
'^l  property  into  money,  in  order  that  he  may  tne  more  readily 
enjoy  it 

nis  reign  presented  a  series  of  many  great  calamities,  which 
certainly  coula  not  be  imputed  to  him,  and  were  in  fact  beyond  his 
^ntroL  Already  at  its  commencement,  Germany,  like  many 
ether  countries  of  Europe,  was  visited  with  the  most  terrible  dis- 
asters.   The  same  as  in  the  summer  of  1338,  ten  years  previously,  in- 
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numerable  hosts  of  locusts  had  flocked  fiom  the  east,  and  coyeied  a  part 
of  Europe  so  dreadfully,  that  they  completely  obscured  the  ligb  of 
the  stm,  and  Hungary,  Poland,  Austria,  and  other  places,  became  ea- 
tirely  desolated,  and  famine  raged  amongst  mankind,  so  likewise  m 
the  year  1348,  a  successioB  of  evai  still  greater  afflictions  followed.  On 
the  17th  of  January  in  this  year  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  on  the  25tk 
a  great  earthquake  was  (dt  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Gties 
and  villages  were  overwhelmedy  and  buried  their  inhabitants  under 
their  ruins.    The  shocks  during  this  year  were  several  limes  le- 
peated,  and  in  the  following  one,  a  great  plague,  which  wu  brought 
into  Italy  by  the  ships  tracung  in  the  east,  rafed  thronghoniuat 
country,  and  soon  extended  its  desolation  over  me  whole  of  France 
and  Germany.     History  presents  no  parallel  to  the  terrible  scenes  of 
misery  presented  in  this  epoch.    In  the  large  cities  the  dead  were 
numbered  by  htmdreds  of  thousands,  and  in  many  cmsb  the  ni- 
Tivors  scaiody  amounted  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  jpcevioosly  exist- 
ing population.    Thousands  of  fianilies  became  whouy  extinct,  whole 
stceets  uninhalnted  and  laid  waste^  and  no  Uving  being,  nor  eren 
domestic  animal  was  to  be  ibund:  nay  some  traveUea  who  were 
going  from  Italy  to   Bohemia,   found  whole   cities  and  Tilhges 
without  a  single  living  inhabitant  of  any  sort. 
'     These  calamities  had  the  efifect  of  awakening  to  reflecdon  many 
who  were  previously  sunk  in  sin;  for  the  age  which  {seceded  this bd 
been  extremely  corrupt.    In  this  state  of  de^ir,  penances  of  evet; 
description  were  again  put  into  face,  and  es^cialty  1^  use  of  die 
scourge,  was  again  put  m  requisition.    Hundreds  and  even  tbou- 
sands  went  in  procession  from  city  to  city,  and  practised  thdr  flagel- 
lations in  the  market-places,  walung  with  their  backs  bare,  singingi 
and  at  the  same  time  nogging  themselves  and  each  otlier  with  knottj 
thorny  whips.    The  leadusrs  of  the  procession  were  often  oUi^ 
themselves  even  to  dieck  by  stern  command  the  zage  with  wmdn 
the  infatuated  penitents  lacerated  their  flesh.    Even  children  were 
infected  with  a  passion  for  these  inflictions,  and  took  part  in  these 
scenes.    As  these  proceedings  were  found  to  be  the  result  of  mere 
fanaticism  and  madness,  acoompanied   by  extravagances  of  eveiy 
description,  the  pope  at  last  interdicted  them  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication; but  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  si:^ 
pressed. 

Meantime,  as  if  that  q»och  was  to  be  one  distinguiahed  alone  for 
its  wild  disorders  and  excesses,  the  former  persecution  of  the  Jews 
was  also  renewed.  Among  the  people  the  opinion  had  become  moie 
and  more  prevalent  that  the  Jews  had  been  the  originators  of  the 
late  great  plague,  by  poisoning  the  springs  and  rivers, /or  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  ancient 
animosity  was  revived,  and  became  more  and  more  embittered;  the 
authorities  were  unable  to  restrain  the  fiiry  of  the  people,  and 
throughout  Switzerland,  in  all  the  cities  alon^  the  Rhine,  and  gene- 
rally tnroughout  Germany,  the  massacre  of  uie  Jews  was  so  dread- 
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Mj  tliat  many  of  them  in  their  despair  destrojed  themselves  in  their 
ovn  hotues.  The  mildest  treatment  they  received  was  that  of  having 
their  property  confiscated,  and  being  bani^ed  the  country.  The 
princes,  and  especnally  the  pope  and  bishops,  at  last  interested  them- 
8^es  in  bdiau  of  niis  persecuted  people,  and  saved  those  few  as 
jet  left  untouched.  History,  however,  leaves  unmentioned  whether 
the  Etnj^eror  Charles  contributed  his  share  towards  the  geneval 
good  dimng  this  time  of  distress. 

The  most  important  work  effected  by  him  for  Germany  was 
pubEshed  in  an  inrperial  edict  called  the  Golden  Bull  (thus  called 
from  the  seal  of  gold  affixed  to  it),  the  institution  of  a  ftmdameutal 
kw  of  the  empire,  enacted  in  the  year  1356,  which  determined  and 
re|!;ulated  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  seven  electors,  the  mode 
of  pieoedeace  in  dectin^  the  emperor  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and 
it  the  coronation  at  Aix-larC3iapelle,  and  some  other  regulations; 
unong  the  rest  it  was  decreed  that  after  a  proclamation  made  three 
dsjs  preriously ,  the  right  of  warfare  shoxdd  be  declared  and  enforced. 

But  it  was  not  by  such  regulations  affecting  the  external  and 
less  esMntial  objects,  that  the  dignity  of  the  empire  could  be 
Rstored;  on  the  contrary,  division,  jealousy,  and  selfishness  were 
excited  more  than  ever  by  the  advantages  which  he  secured  espe^ 
cially  to  the  electoral  houses;  so  that  from  the  time  of  the  Golden 
BqU  may  be  dated  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  dominion,  rather 
than  its  re-establishment.  The  seven  electoral  princes  who  had 
abeady,  for  nearlv  an  entire  century,  exercised  the  right  of  voting, 
induded  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  together 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Wittenberg,  the 
Mamave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Cwks  laboured  with  ability  and  extraordinary  success  for  the  ag- 
gnndisement  of  his  own  house.  By  his  first  consort,  Anna,  Princess 
lUatiae,  he  fiecored  to  his  house  the  upper  palatinate,  and  by  his 
Geoond  wife,  Anna,  of  Schweidnitz  and  Jauer,  he  again  transferred  to 
jt  tlie  possession  of  the  oitire  south-west  line  of  the  Deautifiil  territory 
in  Sileaa,  along  the  borders  of  Bohemia;  whilst  already  his  father 
JoIiQ  and  himself  subsequently,  having  both  gradually  succeeded, 
pvtiy  by  fraud  and  jNtrtly  bv  force,  in  subjecting  all  the  other  princes 
of  Silesia  to  the  dominion  of  Bohemia,  he,  by  a  royal  decree  in  1355, 
quoted  the  whole  of  Sileena  and  Lower  Lusatia  to  Bohemia.  In  like 
ouumer  he  became  possessed  of  the  Mamraviate  of  Brandenburg  from 
tke  house  of  Bavana,  by  which  it  had  been  only  shortly  before  ac- 
^^ored  under  the  Emperor  Lewis;  for,  availing  himself  of  their  weak- 
1^^  and  total  want  of  ener^,  he  induced  the  Margraves  Lewis  the 
Soman,  and  Otho,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which,  passinfi:  over  their  cousins  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  the  mar- 
gniriate  AouU  be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg  in  the 
^t  of  both  margraves  dying  without  any  heir.  Soon  after  Lewis 
^,  and  the  imbecile  Otho  made  over,  even  during  his  life,  in  1373, 
the  gDvemment  of  his  own  countiy  into  the  lianas  of  the  emperor, 
shortly  after  which,  in  1379,  the  former  died,  despised  and  forgotten. 
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Thus  Charles,  solely  bent  upon  the  aggrandisement  of  his  hom^ 
united  Brandenburg  to  the  kingdom  of  bohemia,  and  by  ihis  means, 

2uite  contrary  to  all  the  institutions  of  Germany,  he  made  one 
rerman  electorate  dependant  upon  another.  Henceforth  likewise, 
he  took  as  warm  and  paternal  an  interest  in  the  newly  aoquiied 
country  as  he  did  in  his  own  hereditary  estates;  ruling  over  a  lai^ 
of  beautiful  tracts  of  country,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Austm, 
near  the  Danube,  to  Pomerania.  Nevertheless,  CSiarles,  as  so  often 
happens  to  the  selfish,  was  all  this  time  woi^n^  for  strangers.  His 
son  Sigismund  already  mortgaged  the  Mar^viate  of  Brandenbuig 
to  the  family  of  Hohenzollem,  and  by  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
greatness  of  that  house;  whilst  the  greater  part  of  his  other  lands 
fell  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which  was  destined  to  rise  still 
higher,  after  having  been  so  much  injured  by  him.  At  this  time 
also  that  house  obtained  a  great  increase  of  territory  in  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  where  the  Bavarian  lineage,  introduced  by  the  Emperor 
Lewis,  had  become  extinct,  and  the  house  of  Wittekbach  appioached 
its  end. 

Charles  proceeded  also  to  Italy,  but  not  as  it  became  the  successor 
of  the  great  emperors,  who  had  by  their  bravery  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty of  that  country;  for  he  was  obliged,  in  order  that  the  pope 
might  confirm  his  election  to  the  Germanic  empire,  to  submit  to  ^e 
disgraceful  stipulation,  that  when  he  came  to  Home  in  order  to  be 
crowned,  he  would  only  remain  one  day  in  that  city,  and  quitting 
it  before  night,  forthwith  retire  from  the  pope's  territories.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on  Easter  day,  1355,  was 
crowned,  and  under  the  pretence  of  going  out  to  hunt,  left  the  city 
on  the  same  day  and  hastened  out  of  the  country.  The  Romans, 
not  knowing  the  cause,  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  his  abrupt  de- 

f>arture,  and  Petrarca,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  by  his  animated 
etters  had  called  upon  him  to  reassume  the  ancient  glorious  impeiial 
sway,  now  wrote  to  him:  **  What  would  his  ancestors,  the  ancient 
German  emperors,  have  said,  if  they  had  met  him  on  the  Alps  re- 
treating so  ignobly?" 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  great  fondness  for  France  in- 
duced him  to  visit  that  country  once  more;  and,  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  died  in  the  year  1378. 

Charles  IV.  had  already  induced  the  princes  to  nominate  as  em- 
peror after  his  death  his  son  Wenceslas.  But  actuated  in  Uke  man- 
ner, as  his  father  had  been,  by  that  egotism  and  avarice,  which  ever 
aimed  at  his  own  interest,  the  son,  although  naturally  endowed  with 
^ood  qualities,  but  without  energy  and  wholly  given  up  to  sensual  gra- 
tification, especially  to  drinking  and  the  chase,  achieved  nothing 
important  either  for  Germany  or  even  for  his  own  hereditary  lands. 
The  times  were,  at  this  moment,  in  a  state  of  dreadful  anarchy. 
The  imperial  government  had  lost  all  its  dignity.  Religion  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  Christendom  was  divided  into  parties;  instead 
of  one,  there  were  two  popes,  one  at  Rome  the  other  at  Avignon; 
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both  thundered  forth  against  each  other  their  bans  of  excommuni- 
cation; and  in  their  wrath,  each  anathematized  whole  commimities 
and  countries  that  happened  to  adhere  to  his  opponent.  Long  and 
vainlj  did  the  most  upright  and  judicious  men  of  the  day  raise 
their  voices  against  the  destructive  vices  of  their  time,  whicn  were 
spreading  far  and  wide,  and  all  urged  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Christian  council;  but  Wenceslas,  whose  business  it  was  as  empe- 
ror to  convoke  such  an  assembly,  had  neither  the  will  nor  energy  of 
mind  sufficient  to  enforce  it. 

Under  his  reign  there  arose  throughout  Germany  an  increasing 
number  of  confederations  among  individual  members  of  the  empire 
for  mutual  protection;  which  was  a  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  served  still  more  to  weaken  and  destroy  it.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  associations  was  that  of  Swabia,  which  con- 
asted  of  thirty-four,  and  afterwards,  even  of  forty-one  cities,  including 
likewise  several  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  various  similar  so- 
cieties, formed  of  the  nobles,  were  not  less  flourishing,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  contests  and  battles  upon  a  large  as  well  as  small 
scale  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Swabian  tovms  followed  the 
example  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  which  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tensiye,  including  even  in  its  alliance  several  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Switzerland:  Berne  Zurich,  Soleure,  and  Zug,  and  already  adopted 
the  name  of  confederates.  Thence,  as  in  times  of  discord  and 
hatred,  no  class  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  ad- 
heres to  justice,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  complaints  made  by 
the  princes  and  nobility,  viz. :  that  the  towns  had  unlawfully  de- 
prived them  of  the  services  of  such  of  their  people  as  were  bcmnd 
to  serve  them,  by  affording  them  protection  and  granting  them 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  were  in  many  cases  reasonable  and 
well  founded.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  these  grievances,  a 
&ew  war  broke  out  between  the  nobility  of  Austria  and  the 
Swiss. 

Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  in  heroism  and  arrogance  equal  to  the 
Leopold  who  fought  at  Morgarten,  was  incensed  against  the  Swiss, 
^use  in  their  dliance  they  had  included  several  towns  and  vil- 
^es  which  were  subject  to  him,  as  for  instance  :  Entlibuch,  Sem- 
Pach,  Meyenberg  and  Reichensee.  There  was  certainly  good  foun- 
^tion  for  complaint,  but  Austria  likewise  was  not  &ee  from  blame; 
for  these  places  had  been  severely  oppressed  by  its  avaricious  and 
inhuman  agents;  whilst  the  duke,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  made, 
W  imposed  taxes  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Swiss,  which  checked 
their  commercial  intercourse.  Duke  Leopold  vowed  he  would  chas- 
Hse  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ori^ators,  and  promoters  of, 
^  he  styled  it,  unrighteous  and  unlawful  warfare,  and  swore  to 
destroy  their  offensive  alliance.  The  hatred  towards  the  free  peasan- 
^apd  citizens  became  so  generally  violent  among  the  nobility,  that 
^thin  a  few  days  no  less  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the 
iiobles,both8piritualandBecular,joinedindenunciationsof  war,  breath- 
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ing  Utter  destruction  against  the  confedeiates.  Tkelettenof  varwm 
brought  to  the  aasembled  confederacy  by  twenty  distinct  ezpresBes, 
that  their  terror  mi^ht  be  perpetually  renewed.  On  the  erening  of 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  messenger  from  the  court  of 
Wurtemberg  arrived  with  fifteen  dedarations  of  war;  these  letten 
were  scarcely  read  when  the  messenger  of  John  Uliic  of  Ffirt,  and 
of  eight  other  nobles  arrived  with  letters  to  the  same  pinrpose,  and  he 
had  scarcely  finished  when  the  letters  of  the  lords  of  Thim  and  of 
all  the  nobles  of  Schafiliausen  came  to  hand.  Finally,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  eight  more  messengers  arrived  with  forty-three  sack 
declarations  oi  war. 

The  confederateshad  no  other  aid  to  look  or  hope  for  bat  thatof  thdi 
own  faithful  imion  and  persevering  courage  ;  undismayed,  howerert 
they  awaited  the  conmiencement  of  the  contest  with  indescribaUe 
impatience.  The  cry  of  war  and  the  din  <£  hostile  preparation,  ie> 
sounded  throughout  the  country,  and  already  four  d&ys  previoofily  sU 
the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  equipped  and  rndj. 
The  term  of  the  armistice  having  ex{Nred,  the  war  between  the 
federal  peasantry  and  their  nobles  now  burst  fordi,  and  within  a 
week  or  two  many  a  strong  castle— so  long  die  terror  of  the  fioa* 
tiers — was  levelled  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  brave  eoi^edentes. 

Duke  Leopold  now  with  a  numerous  feice,  indoding  many  dis- 
tinffuished  knights  and  auxiliaries  £rom  aU  his  states,  marched  from 
Baaen   through    Aai^au  by  Sursee   for   Sempach,   in  oider  to 

Junish,  as  he  said,  with  the  rod  of  irc»t  its  catizens  £ir  their  in- 
ezible  adherence  to  the  confederates.  But  <m  his  anival  there  he 
found  the  confederates  already  collected  on  the  heights,  prepared  and 
burning  with  impatience  to  receive  him.  UnwilKng  to  await  die  8^ 
rival  ofhis  foot  soldiers,  and  afraid  lest  the  cavalry  might  be  thrown 
into  confusion  in  a  mountain  engagement,  he  commancled  all  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  the  entire  body  of  horsemen  to  dismount  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands,  and  joining  their  ranks  as  closely  as 
possible,  like  an  impenetrable  wall  of  iron,  he  ordered  them  to  msh 
forwards  and  charge  the  confederates  spear  in  hand.  When  the 
Baron  of  Hasenburff,  a  veteran  warrior,  perceived  this  order  of 
battle,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  pomtion  commanded  by  the  Swise, 
he  at  once  tried  to  dissuade  the  proud  duke  and  his  nobles  ftm 
adopting  this  plan  of  attack,  addong  as  he  cautioned  than,  that 
pride  never  served  any  good  purpose,  "that  they  had  better 
wait  until  the  infinntry  marched  up."  Tliey,  however,  oolv  derided 
him,  and  cried  ak)ud,  "  Der  Has^burg  hat  ein  Hasenherz  r*  (Lite- 
rally, "  Hasenburg  has  a  haie's-heart.")  Some  of  his  nobles  having 
represented  to  the  duke  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  diould  re- 
strain his  ardour,  whilst  they  tried  te  persuade  him  to  keep  in  the 


*  A  play  upon  the  baron*!  name,  ffaaetdmrg^  hare'a-gtiOQi^iold,  litenDj  inter- 
preted; Hue,  bare;  Bm^,  fort»  or  stronghold;  and  Hen,  heart.  BuoAer:,  htfe**- 
hewt,  or  heart  of  a  han^ 
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rear  of  tbe  azmj,  lie  oslj  smiled  a  reply;  but  when  they  eontintied 
tongeliim  to  adq[»t  their  eaggeatioiis,  he  ezdaimed  impatiently: 
^^  Wmit  I  shall  Leopold  be  a  mere  looker-on  and  calmly  behold  his 
kn^ts  die  aioond  him  in  his  own  cause  ?  Never  1  here  on  my 
sstiTe  soil  with  tou,  I  will  conquer  or  perish  for  my  people !"  Say- 
ing whidi^  he  plaoed  himedf  at  the  head  of  his  troo^. 

Aa  kn^  as  the  eneoiy  remained  on  horseback,  it  appeared  too 
dangerous  to*  the  confederates  to  descend  and  stand  the  charge  of 
floch  8  body  of  cavaby  on  level  ground;  but  when  they  beheld 
them  quit  theb  saddles,  and  form  in  ranks  as  footHSoldiers,  the 
moaataEineen  forthwith  abandoned  their  elevated  position,  and 
xBsztlied  down  into  the  plain  below.  Tbeir  numb^  were:  400 
■en  firom  Lucerne,  900  fix>m  the  Waldstadten,  and  about  100  from 
Glaiifl^  Zxtgj  Entlibuch,  and  Rotenburg.  Some  were  aimed  with 
short  weapons,  othera  carried  halberds,  with  which  their  forefathers 
had  foaj^t  in  the  pass  at  Morgarten;  and  sonw  again,  instead  of  a 
shkld.  Sad  only  a  small  board  bound  to  thm  left  arm. 

This  small,  but  firm  and  united  body  of  brave  men,  now  feU  upon 
their  knees  and  prayed  to  God,  according  to  thdr  custom,  whilst 
the  loUes  on  the  opposite  side  buckled  on  tbeb  hehnets,  and  the 
dnke  then  created  several  knights.     It  was  then  the  season  of  har>' 
^  when  the  sun  shone  with  full  power,  and  the  day  was  ex- 
tremely sultry.    The  confederates  now  precipitated  themselves  with 
gitti  impetnofiity  upon  the  impregnable  phalanz  of  shields;  but  not 
aman  jielded  to  the  shock.    The  Swiss  fell  one  after  another;  and 
the  oompany  of  LucemexSt  especially,  fought  with  impatient  and  en* 
dmaaBtae  rage,  seeking  to  make  a  road  b^ween  the  lorest  of  spears, 
hntin  vain*  Numbers  lay  bleeding  axound,  and  their  force  began  to 
vara.    The  enemy  then  moved  his  extended  body  of  men  round  in 
&  fom  of  a  hal^moon,  thinking  to  encircle  the  few  courageous 
Swis.    But  the  scene  of  this  dreadful  moment  of  approaching  de- 
itnctioa  to  the  confederates,  was  unexpectedly  chang^,  by  a  &ave 
^ght,  Arnold  of  Winkdried,  in  Unterwald,  who  sudd^y,  in  a 
Toiee  of  thunder,  exdaimed  to  his  comrades:  *^I  will  open  a  pas- 
^  to  freedom,  £iithful  and  beloved  confederates!    Protect  onl^ 
njivile  and  childrenr'    And  with  these  words,  rushing  from  his 
ittks  he  threw  himself  upon  the  enemy,  and  seized  with  both  arms 
as  inany  of  the  enemy's  speaia  as  he  was  able,  buried  them  in  his  body, 
and  Bank  dead  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  confederates  rushed  forwards 
tboi^  the  breach,  over  the  body  of  their  heroic  and  sdf-devoted 
ttnapatiiot.     The  Austiians  gave  way;  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
^  the  breach,  became,  in  their  confusion,  so  crowded,  that  many 
^iiem  died  in  theb  armour,  unwounded,  but  suffocated  and  over- 
^Iiehaed  with  heat  and  terror.    Meantinie,  the  chief  bazmer  of 
Austria  was  sinking  for  the  third  time  to  the  ground,  when 
Ufaie,  a  knight  of  Aarburg,  seized  it,  bore  it  aloft,  and  defended 
%  until,  after  a  despeiate  struggle,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  crying 
^  with  his  kst  breath:  <^  Save  Austria,  rescued    At  this  mo- 
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ment,  Duke  Leopold,  pushing  tkrougli  the  crowd,  received  die 
banner  from  his  dyin^  hand;  it  once  again  appeared  aloft,  corered 
with  blood,  waving  m  the  hand  of  the  duke.  But  he  was  now 
surrounded  by  the  Swiss,  who  pressing  close  upon  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  saw  all  his  brave  warriors  falling  around  him: 
*'  Since,  then,  so  many  nobles  and  knights  have  ended  their  days  in 
my  cause,  thus  let  me  also  honourably  follow  them !"  and,  vaniabiog 
from  the  sight  of  his  few  remaining  adherents,  he  plunged,  in  the 
madness  of  grief  and  despair,  amidst  the  hostile  ranks,  seeking  bi3 
death.  In  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  he  fell  to  the  earth;  and  whilst 
he  was  strugghng  in  his  heavy  armour  to  raise  himself  upon  his 
feet,  he  was  discovered  by  a  citizen  of  Schwyz,  to  whom  Leopold, 
quite  helpless,  called  out,  '*  I  am  the  Prince  of  Austria !"  The 
man,  however,  either  did  not  hear  or  believe  him,  or,  perhaps, 
thinking  that,  in  war,  all  distinctions  cease,  forthwith  killed  him. 
The  body  of  the  duke  was  found  by  a  knight,  Martin  Malterer, 
who  bore  the  banner  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau;  he  stood  petrified, 
and  the  banner  fell  from  his  hand.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
body  of  the  prince,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  trampled  upon 
by  friends  and  enemies,  and  in  this  situation  he  awaited  and  re- 
ceived his  own  death. 

The  Austrian  troops,  in  a  state  of  utter  dismay  and  terror,  now  gave 
the  signal  for  retreat,  and  all  the  cavaliers  flew  to  regain  their  hoises. 
But  they  were  too  late;  their  attendants  had  already  mounted  them, 
and  saved  themselves  by  flight.  All  therefore  that  remained  for 
them  now,  oppressed  with  their  ponderous  armour,  rendered  still 
more  intolerable  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  exhaust^ 
vrith  thirst  and  fatigue,  was  to  avenge  their  prince,  and  sell  their 
lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible.  Tnus,  there  periahed  altogether 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  together  with 
thousands  of  their  vassals. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  great  battle  of  Sempach,  fought  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1386;  by  this  victory,  and  another  at  Nafek,  the  con- 
federates of  Switzerhmd  so  weakened  the  power  of  Austria,  that  m 
the  year  1389,  by  the  mediation  of  the  imperial  cities  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  a  seven  years'  peace  was  agreed  to,  by  which  means  the 
Swiss  preserved  all  they  had  acquired,  whilst  Austria  retained  only 
its  chief  possessions  in  Aargau  and  Thurgau. 

In  the  cities  of  Germany  the  passion  for  war  was  again  awakened 
by  the  successes  of  the  owiss.  The  ancient  hostility  between  the 
nobles  and  citizens  was  resumed,  particularly  in  Swabia,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Wetteraw.  But  these  cities  did  not  command 
the  favourable  passes  of  the  mountains,  neither  were  the  citizens 
equal  to  the  peasants  of  Switzerland.  They  were  beaten  in  several 
contests,  among  others  by  Count  Eberhard,  of  Wurtemberg,  between 
Weil  and  Dbffingen,  also  by  the  Count  Palatine  Rupert,  near  Worms. 
In  1389  tranquillity  was  in  some  degree  restored  by  the  peace  pro- 
claimed at  Eger.    This  was  a  sad  period  of  disaster  for  Bavaria, 
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Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  i»- 
lated  in  the  Chronicle  of  Koniffshoven,  that  more  persons  were  de- 
stroyed at  that  time  than  had  been  for  several  centuries  before. 
Most  of  the  country  people  were  obliged  to  remain  throughout  the 
winter  in  the  fortresses  and  cities.  In  many  ^rts  not  a  single  vil^ 
kge  or  house  was  to  be  found  within  ten  miles  of  the  cities  and 
strong  castles:  so  much  desolation  had  been  produced  by  fire  and 
sword. 

The  Emperor  Wenceslas  had  not  sufficient  energy  and  authority 
to  settle,  by  the  imperial  decision,  the  eidsting  differences  between 
the  nobility  and  the  cities;  besides  which  he  came  but  seldom  to 
Gemiany,  and  after  the  year  1391,  he  only  visited  it  at  the  end  of 
six  years.  The  Bohemians,  who  were  likewise  dissatisfied  with  him, 
owing  to  the  cruel  acts  he  had  committed  at  various  times,  which  to- 
other with  his  other  infirmities,  made  him  only  the  more  hated  and 
uespised,  imprisoned  him  in  the  Castle  of  Prague,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  liberated  by  his  younger  brother  John.  This  was  an 
additional  cause  of  his  downfal  in  Germany,  and  at  length  in  the 
year  1400;  the  princes  proceeded  to  depose  him.  The  charges 
against  him  were:  "  that  tne  holy  Roman  empire,  the  holy  church, 
and  all  Christendom,  instead  of  finding  in  him  comfort,  protection, 
and  succour,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  rent  assunder,  abused  and 
shamefnlly  abandoned  by  him;  that  all  this  had  been  repeatedly  and 
fearlessly  represented  to  him,  but  he  had  neither  restored  peace  to 
the  chuieh,  nor  had  he  felt  any  concern  at  the  many  feuds  and  tu- 
mults of  the  empire,  so  that  no  one  knew  where  to  seek  redress,  pro- 
tection, and  security.  Since,  therefore,  all  remonstrances  had  failed, 
the  piinces  could  not  do  otherwise  than  conclude  that  he  no  longer 
cared  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  thence  they,  the  princes, 
necessarily  forbade  him  henceK>rward  to  have  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Germanic  nation,  and  accordingly  they  deposed 
^1  the  said  Emperor  Wenceslas,  as  negligent  and  unworthy.'' 
On  the  following  day  they  elected  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  as  em- 
peror. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Wenceslas,  who  still  held  possession  of 
Bohemia,  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  his  brother  Sigismund,  and 
confined  for  nineteen  months  at  Vienna. 

Rupert,  an  active  and  brave  man,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the 
^penal  dignity ;  but  the  existing  state  of  disorder  was  already  to  0  great , 
and  his  government  of  too  short  a  duration  to  allow  him  to  gain  this 
object  He  was  likewise  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
^  died,  without  having  effected  any  thing  of  importance,  in  1410. 

The  princes  now  elected  Sigismund,  the  brother  of  Wenceslas,  to 
HI  the  imperial  throne^  and  in  certain  respects,  this  emperor  was 
^e  most  distinguished  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg.  His  appear- 
ance was  majestic  and  graceful.  He  was  tall  and  well-formed,  and 
his  manly  countenance,  shaded  by  light  brown  ringlets,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  handsomest  princes  of  his  day.    He  possessed  a  Uvely 
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flpizxt  and  an  acate  mind,  and  being  master  of  tax  kngnages,  may 
pe  oonflidered  altogether  as  a  monarch  of  eupezior  intellectual  l^ 
^pirements.    He  lud  a  d^iee  of  open  honesty  and  tnie  heuted- 
nesB  in  his  disposittcm,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all;  combined  widi 
a  senuine  lo^e  lor  all  that  was  good  and  meritorious.    Nevertkeka, 
with  all  these  good  qualities  and  brilliant  endowments,  his  resohiUon 
and  power  (faction  cud  not  correspond  in  proportion.  Hewascfaan^ 
able  and  undecided,  and  wholly  mcapable  ol  realising  and  maintaa- 
ing  the  great  designs  he  contemplated.    Besides  all  this,  however,  he 
was  a  bad  economist,  always  squandering  away  what  he  poneased, 
and  consequently,  perpetually  in  di£Sculties.     Sigismund  directed 
his  first  attention  to  the  great  schism  eiristing  in  the  church;  there 
being  one  pope  in  Italy,  another  in  France,  and  a  third  in  Spun. 
whaace  eadi  pronounced  the  ban  of  excommunication  agaiBstUs 
opponent,  and  those  who  sided  with  him.    Finally,  in  the  jar 
1414,  the  celebrated  council  of  the  church  was  held  at  Constuoe, 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  council  more  numerous  and  bzilliint 
Besides  the  pope,  there  were  present  the  patriarchs  of  Coostantl' 
nople,   Grrado  and  Antioch,  twenty-two  cardinals,  twestjr  aidi- 
bishops,  ninety-two  bishops,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the  low^  cI'Ctct,  numetous  doctoa 
of  science  and  masters  of  arts;  as  likewise  ibbe  graduates  of  the 
universities  of  Pkois,  Orleans,  Cologne,  Vienna,  km  otheis ;  tboat 
one  thousand  six  hundred  princes,  nobles,  counts,  and  kmgkts, 
with  their  retinues ;  so  that  altogether  the  number  that  attended 
this  jpand  council  exceeded  100,(X)0. 

Of  the  three  popes,  the  only  one  present  was  John  XXLLL^  fiom 
Boaie,  who  had  convoked  the  assembly  in  the  hope  that  his  two 
opponents  would  be  deposed,  and  he  himself  confirmed.  IIk 
council,  however,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  &e  Italians, 
determined  at  once  to  dispense  with  all  three,  that  the  evil  ndglit 
be  struck  at  the  root.  It  was  agreed  that  not  only  bi8h<^  md 
abbots  shoold  have  a  vote,  as  had  been  hitherto  the  custom,  bat  tkt 
likewise  doctors  of  divinity,  as  well  as  of  the  canon  and  civil  law,  toge- 
ther with  the  princes  and  their  ambassadors,  and  lastly,  all  the  priests 
present,  should  share  in  thisprivil^e  ;  and  that  the  votes  should  not 
be  given  individually,  as  formeriy,  but  according  to  the  nataon;  a> 
that  each  of  the  four  principal  nations:  Germany,  Eiifland, 
Fnace,  and  Italy^  should  have  each  one  vote;  (the  Spaniaidsbsd 
not  yet  arrived).  For  if  the  votes  had  been  taken  individuallT) 
the  Italians,  whose  number  was  by  fitr  the  most  considerable,  woold 
have  outvoted  all  the  others.  The  Germans,  as  is  stated  by  a  con- 
temporary of  that  period,  were  distinguished  on  this  important 
occasion,  for  their  determination,  vehemence,  and  persevering 
remonstrances  in  support  of  their  claims  ;  the  Englisn  for  their 
boldness  and  acuteness  ;  the  French  &r  their  ostentaticm  and  lelf- 
importance  ;  and  the  Italians  for  their  finesse,  stratagem,  and  par- 
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But  the  KngKah  and  the  Gemums  wesre  united  in  their  decision  upon 
the  deposition  of  the  popes,  and  the  French  soon  afterwards  joined 
ivith  them.  John  XXIII.,  being  present,  was  the  first  to  sign 
tLe  abdication;  he  tried  to  ayoid  it,  but  at  length  he  yielded,  and, 
bieeHng  before  the  altar,  publicly  read  his  consent  to  abdicate. 
The  Emperor  Sigisorand  and  all  present  were  filled  with  joy;  the 
emperor  even  rose  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  world,  for  setting  such  a  glo- 
rious example  of  self-contiol.  But  John  had  only  yiekled  in  ap* 
pearatee;  for  he  had  already  conferred  with  his  finend,  DuJce 
f  lederick,  of  Austria,  and  concerted  with  him  the  necessary  mea* 
suies  for  his  flight.  Accordingly,  the  duke  made  arrangements 
for  a  grand  tournament,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1415;  and,  whilst  the  attention  of  all  present  was  directed  to  the 
&8dYal,  the  pope  hastened  away,  disguised  as  a  poetiHon,  to  Schaff* 
hauen,  which  still  belonged  to  Austria.  The  duke  followed  him 
qmcUy  aftvwards;  and,  during  the  ni^ht,  several  hundreds  of 
itaBan  and  Austrian  prelates  likewise  arrived.  The  pope  hoped  to 
letain  possession  of  his  authority,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
oounciL  But  the  assembled  fathers  of  the  churdi  from  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  together  with  the  Emperor  Sigismund  him- 
self were  too  serious  in  their  decision.  Tne  council,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  declared:  ^^That  its  power 
being  derived  immediately  from  Christ,  and  being  supetwr  to  the 
jwpcj  its  decrees,  without  the  authoritfr  of  the  pope,  should  re-unite 
uid  reform  the  church."  The  greatest  severity  was  ahown  to  all 
thott  who  had  taken  their  departure;  Duke  Frederick  was  exoom- 
musicBted  by  the  council,  and  outlawed  by  the  emperor;  and 
&u%,  at  his  command,  the  imperial  troops  under  Burggrave  Fre** 
doick  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  Swiss,  seized  the  hereditary  estates  of 
the  duke,  and  deprived  him  of  the  chief  portion  of  them.  Aargau, 
and  the  ancient  castle  of  Hapsburg,  were  conquered  by  the  Bernese. 
About  ten  yeaa  aftor  this,  however,  the  emperor  again  received  the 
duke  into  his  fiivour,  and  returned  to  him  sudi  of  we  lands  as  were 
at  tlie  control  of  the  empire;  the  Swiss,  however,  never  restored  the 
toritories  they  had  gained,  but  retained  possession  of  Aargau  and 
aUtherest. 

^e  pope,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  em- 
PctOTy  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  he  was 
Dioi^tback  from  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  whither  he  had  fled,  to  the 
soall  town  of  Ratoliszell,  near  Constance,  there  to  receive  his  final 
sentence,  as  follows:  ^^  That  as  he  had  publicly  and  criminally 
*vded  himself  of  the  privileges  and  estates  of  the  Roman  church, 
ind  as  he  had  moreover  brou^t  down  scandal  upon  Christianity  by 
iiis  immorality,  he  was  thenceforth  deposed  firom  the  papal  chair." 
i<im  sabmitted  to  his  sentence,  was  kept  in  custody  until  the  vear 
Ul9  at  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  Mannheim,  where 
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he  was  liberated,  and  soon  afterwards  died  as  cardinal-bisliop  of 
Frascati. 

The  second  pope,  Gregory  XII.,  who  was  eighty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  whose  seat  was  in  France,  immediately  declared  his  readiness 
to  resign  his  office,  if  the  peace  of  the  church  required  it ;  snd 
accordingly  he  voluntarily  resigned  in  that  same  year,  1415,  and 
was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto. 

But  Benedict  XIII.  was  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  his  seat  was  in 
Spain.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  himself  imdertook,  at  the  request 
of  the  council,  a  journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
old  man  to  jiela  ;  but  he  failed.  King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
however,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  him,  withdrew  his  protec- 
tion, and  now  the  council  without  further  ceremony  deposed  him. 

llience  was  accomplished  the  grand  and  principal  design  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council,  and  thus  terminated  the  ruinous  schism  of  the 
church,  which  had  lasted  during  forty  years  ;  and  they  were  now 
able  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  But  the  assembled 
fathers  had  another  important  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  reformation 
of  the  church  itself.  Complaints  were  made  about  many  abuses 
wliich  had  crept  in :  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  simony,  and  espe- 
cially the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  papal  chair,  had  now  become 
excessive.  These  abuses  the  assembled  heads  of  the  church  were 
anxious  in  the  name  of  their  several  countries  to  sweep  awaj, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  ready  to  secure  to  the  pope  all  due 
respect,  obedience,  and  also  many  just  revenues  from  all  countries. 

The  Germans,  and  at  their  head  the  emperor  himself,  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  church.  But  the 
Italians,  who  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  large  sums  d 
money  which  poured  into  Rome  from  the  other  countries,  endeavouied 
to  frustrate  their  design,  and  thought  the  best  course  they  could 
adopt  for  that  purpose  would  be  to  induce  the  council,  in  the  first 

5 lace,  to  choose  a  pope  who  might  afterwards,  as  he  thought  fit,  im- 
ertake  the  reform  of  the  churcn.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrarr, 
who  perceived  what  was  meant  by  this  artful  proposal,  very  justly 
required  that  the  new  pope  should  be  chosen  afterwards,  and  that  the 
first  condition  of  his  election  should  be,  that  he  would  abide  by  and 
confirm  the  new  constitution  of  the  church.  Their  reasons  were 
perfectly  just  and  rightly  founded;  nevertheless,  the  Italians  suc- 
ceeded m  winning  over  to  their  party  the  French  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived,  and  as  the  English  had  received 
command  from  their  king,  to  support  the  cardinals,  the  Germans 
stood  alone,  and  were  of  course  at  last  obliged  to  yield. 

The  new  pope  was  accordingly  elected ;  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian, 
Otho  of  Coionna,  and  took  the  name  Martin  Y.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely clever  man,  and  understood  how  to  evade  most  ingeniously 
almost  all  the  regulations  which  the  council  had  contemplated  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  papaljpower.  The  other  powers  now  awakened  from 
iheir  slumber,  ana  the  French,  in  particular,  applied  to  the  Emperor 
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Sigismund  to  take  up  the  matter.  But  he  answered  them :  '*  When 
we  Germans  desired  the  reformation  to  take  place  before  the  pope 
was  elected,  you  Frenchmen  were  not  satisfied,  but  were  determmed 
£i8t  to  have  a  pope.  Now  you  have  one,  as  we  have ;  so  and  require 
fiom  lum  your  reYormation  of  the  church."  ^  ^ 

The  pope  who  knew  well  that  in  order  to  be  conquered,  enemies 
must  be  fi^  divided  amongst  themselves,  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
natioDS  separately,  since  each  nation  had  made  its  own  proposals  for 
the  reformation,  and  hence  arose  the  particular  concordates. 

Tliusthe  ^reat  object  which  the  council  had  in  view,  viz. :  to  effect 
the  leformation  of  the  entire  constitution  and  administration  of  the 
church  and  its  clergy,  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  How  much 
more  happy  would  have  been  tne  results  if  the  desired  reform  could 
have  been  effected.  People  consoled  themselves  with  the  expecta* 
tion  that  henceforth  every  ten  years  general  councils  would  be  held; 
but  what  is  not  done  at  the  right  time  remains  for  ever  undone — 
theprojected  decennial  councils  were  never  held. 

When  Pope  Martin  had  thus  obtained  all  his  wishes,  he,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1418,  closed  the  council,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  clothed 
in  a  golden  papal  robe,  with  a  white  mitre,  rode  out  of  the  city  upon 
a  horse  covered  with  scarlet,  under  a  splendid  canopy.  Sigismxmd 
went  before,  leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  three  princes,  who 
talked  on  either  side  of  and  behind  the  horse,  bore  its  covering. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  great  Council  of  Constance,  whioi 
had  continued  nearly  three  years  and  a  half. 

This  council  also  judged  in  another  matter,  and  by  its  decision 
produced  the  most  important  results. 

The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  had  founded  the  University  of  Prague, 
ftnd  it  was  soon  attended  by  students  from  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  But  Charles  had  granted  to  the  Germans  especially 
manjr  and  great  privileges  there,  with  which  preferenee  the  Bo- 
hemians became  dissatisfied,  and  thence  King  Wenceslas  was  induced, 
in  the  year  1409  (he  being  then  still  King  of  Bohemia),  to  deprive 
the  Gemans  of  those  privileges.  Exasperated  at  this,  thousands  of 
foreign  studentswith  their  teachersabandoned  Pra^e,  and  established 
or  enJarged  other  high  schools;  amongst  others  Leipzig,  Ingolstadt, 
andCiBoow.  John  Huss,  the  most  zealous  and  learned  of  the  Bohe* 
miao  professors,  was  at  this  time  rector  of  the  university.  He  soon 
embraced  and  promulgated  principles  at  variance  with  those  hitherta 
teld,  being  those  maintained  by  the  celebrated  divine,  John  Wycliffe, 
who  lived  about  thirty  years  before  Huss.  He  pveached  against  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
coptraiy  to  scripture  that  they  should  nave  temporal  riches;  he  also 
^^jectea  all  monastic  orders,  and  in  his  zeal  condemned  them  severely. 
Ihese  and  similar  doctrines  were  propounded  by  Huss;  he  also  reso- 
Intely  oppoeedindulgenoes,  and  being  accordingly  charged  with  heresy, 
^  was  ated  to  appear  before  the  judicial  chair  of  the  pope  at  Rome. 
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He  did  not  obey  the  summoiis,  and  was  excommunicated.  But  he 
liad  already  eained  a  lar^  P^^  of  adherents,  even  the  king,  Wea- 
eealas  himself,  had  for  a  tune  taken  him  under  his  protection;  and  in 
Prague,  as  in  other  parts  of  Bohemia,  great  contention  arose,  ending 
in  scenes  of  bloodshed;  among  others  Trho  took  a  prominent  dure 
therein  was  Jerome,  a  professor  of  theology  in  Prague,  and  a  strong 
adherent  and  associate  of  Huss.  Huss  was  now  summoned  l)efoR 
the  council  at  Constance,  and  this  time  he  obeyed  the  call:  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  having  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  Wenoeslas, 
furnished  him  with  a  safe  conduct.  But  the  emperor  did  not  act  in 
this  case  as  Charles  Y .  in  that  of  Luther  at  Worms  did,  a  oe&taiy 
kt^;  on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  keep  his  imperial  word,  beipg  told  that 
his  word  must  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  fidth,  and 
interrupt  the  spiritual  judse  in  the  performance  of  his  firactioDs; 
also  that  he  who  opposed  that  faith  forfeited  every  claim  to  piotec- 
tdon.  Sigismund  accordingly  suffered  Huss  to  be  arrested,  and  pio- 
siised  not  to  meddle  with  the  affidr  at  alL 

They  required  Huss  to  recant  all  his  doctnnes  on  pain  of  bong 
condemned  to  die  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  He  chose  the  latter^ 
and  was,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415,  like  his  firiend  Jerome  of  Plngae, 
eleven  months  afterwards,  publicly  burnt  at  Constance.  Thej  both 
died  with  a  fortitude  admired  even  by  their  enemies.  Their  ashes 
were  cast  rato  the  Rhine,  in  order  that  they  might  not  serve  as  an 
object  of  veneration  for  the  Bohemians. 

The  news  of  tliese  proceedings  created  great  excitement  and  tu- 
mult in  Pramie,  for  the  Bohemians  attributed  the  execution  of  Hus 
to  the  hatr^  of  the  Germans,  and  became  only  the  more  attached 
to  his  principles.    They  even  went  still  further;  freA,  teach^ 
miblished  new  doctrines  to  those  advanced  by  Huss,  and  a  certain 
Jacob  of  Miess,  in  particular,  who  maintained  that  the  sacrament 
must  be  distributed  m  both  forms,  obtained  many  followers.    The 
partisans  of  this  new  doctrine  met  together  upon  a  mountain,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Mount  Tabor,  and  whence  they  assomed  the 
name  of  Taborites.     King  Wence&las  did  not  yenture  to  interfere 
with  these  assemblies,  for  their  members  sometimes  amoonted  to 
as  many  as  40,000;  and,  as  usually  happens  in  similar  cases,  their 
zeal  increased  in  i>roportion  to  their  gro4^  numbers,  and  according 
to  the  violence  with  which  they  were  condemned  as  hexetics  hj  the 
pope  and  church.    Shortly  afterwards  they  went  in  solemn  processLon 
through  Pramie,  with  the  chalice  carried  before  them,  and  Wen- 
oeslas, who  thought  himself  no  longer  safe,  abandoned  the  citv,  and 
died  almost  immediately  after  he  had  left,  in  1419. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Hussites  were  marching  through 
Prague,  and  were  just  passing  the  senate^house,  some  one  hav- 
ing thrown  a  stone  thence  whicn  struck  one  of  their  piiests,  they 
furiously  stormed  the  house,  and  threw  out  of  the  window  thirteen  of 
the  senators,  who  were  received  by  the  enraged  mob  on  their  pikes, 
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and  mnidered:   suck  was  i3ie  sanguixiaiy  si^iaal  <^  tlie  rerolt. 
Under  the  guidsnce  of  Ziska,  who  liad  acted  as  leader  In  tlie  stoim- 

Eing  of  the  senate-house,  the  multitude  roamed  about  the  oountrj, 
luging  and  destroying  the  monasteiies,  torturing  the  pnests,  and 
jing  waste  the  possessiona  of  the  Catholics. 

Sigknimd,  who  after  the  death  of  Wenceslaa,  had  become  the 
I^tuoate  King  of  Bohemia,  demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Ger* 
man  empire  ajzainst  the  Hussites,  and  collected  a  considerable  army. 
He  entered  Bohemia  in  1420,  and  besieged  Prague;  Ziska,  how- 
ever, repelled  the  attack  bravely,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  con- 
elude  an  aimistice  and  quit  the  country.  In  1427,  the  Qeimsn 
piinoes  made  another  attack  with  four  bodies  of  troops;  but  their 
diead  of  the  Hussites — ^rendered  by  their  religious  enthusiasm  almost 
tmoonquenMe — ^had  become  so  ^reat,  that  the  soldiers  no  soccer  saw 
them  than  they  fell  into  confusion  and  retreated.  Another  aimj, 
which  was  estmiated  at  100,000  men,  and  advanced  upon  them  m 
1431,  met  with  the  same  fate;  it  was  so  completely  beaten  at  Riesen- 
berg,  that  10,000  men  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  all  the  artillery 
and  baggage  lost^  and  Cardinal  Julian  himself  with  diiEculty  saved 
his  life;  being  minus  his  cardinal's  hat,  his  insignia,  and  the  papal 
bull  against  the  Hussites.  The  Hussites,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
attacb  upon  Meissen,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Franconia,  Bavaiia^ 
&iid  Austria,  and  their  career  of  desolation  became  more  and  more 
fearful.  One  of  the  dogmas  held  by  the  Taborites  was,  viz. :  "  That 
^ben  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  should  be  burnt  down  and  reduced 
to  the  number  of  five,  then  would  come  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
I^rd;  therefore,  it  was  now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  God  was  a 
Godofwiath." 

At  length,  however,  afeirs  changed  for  the  better.  Great  en- 
dearours  were  used  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the 
church  and  the  Hussites,  and  this  was  at  length  effected  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Basle.  The  Hussites  were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
crament in  both  kinds  of  form,  yet  on  condition  that  the  priests 
should  teach  the  people  that  Christ  was  perfect  in  each. 

Ihe  greater  part  of  the  Boheihian  people  cheerfully  entered  into 
thisanan^ment;  but  two  parties,  more  exalted  and  fanatic,  namely, 
^e  Tabontes  and  the  Waisen,  under  the  direction  of  Procopius  the 
Great  and  Procopius  the  Little,  would  hear  nothing  of  moderation 
or  of  any  agreement.  It  came  eventually  to  open  war  between 
them  and  the  moderate  ones,  when  the  latter  gained  a  great  victoiy, 
ii^hich  the  two  leaders  of  the  former  perished,  and  the  emperor 
Sigismund  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  his  recognition  as  King 
<^f Bohemia;  an  event,  however,  accomplished  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore hi3  death,  which  took  place  in  1437,  he  being  sixty-nine  yeais 
^f  &ge:  having  reigned  fifty-one  years  as  King  of  Hungary,  and 
tirentjr-eight  yeais  as  emperor  of  Germany. 

.  ^lus  emperor,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  and  wealthy  posses- 
ions, was  often  in  the  greatest  pecuniary  embarrassment,  produced 
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chiefly  by  his  frequent  journeys,  which  were  enormously  expenave. 
On  this  account  he  mortgaged,  in  1417,  the  territory  of  Branden- 
burg (which,  under  Charles  xV.,  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg), together  with  the  elective  franchise  and  the  office  of  aich- 
chamberlam,  connected  therewith,  to  the  Burggrave  of  Nuiembei^, 
Frederick  of  HohenzoUem,  for  4()0,000  gold  florins,  which  sum  die 
latter  had  lent  to  him  at  various  times.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1517, 
the  ceremony  of  enfeofimcnt  was  perfonned  at  Constance;  by  which 
the  house  ot  HohenzoUem  became  pessessed  of  that  country,  and  in- 
cluded among  the  great  electorates.  J3y  similar  means,  Freaerick  the 
Warlike,  Margrave  of  Meissen  and  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  obtained 
fix>m  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  for  100,000  marks,  the  Saxon  elec- 
toral dignity,  and  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  after  that  branch  of  the 
house  of  Anhalt,  which  had  possessed  oaxony,  Wittenberg,  and 
the  electoral  crown,  had  become  extinct.    ' 
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After  the  death  of  Sigismimd,  the  piinces,  in  1438,  elected  an 
emperor  from  the  house  of  Austiia,  which,  with  scaicelj  any  inter- 
misaon,  has  ever  since  occupied  the  ancient  throne  of  Germany, 
Albert  U.  of  Austria,  who,  as  son-in-law  of  the  late  Emperor  Sims- 
mund,  had  become  at  the  same  time  Kin^  of  Hungary  and  Bcme- 
niia,  WB8  a  well-meaning,  distinguished  pnnce,  and  would,  without 
doubt,  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire;  but  he  died 
alreadj  in  the*  second  year  of  his  reign,  after  his  return  £rom  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  sovereign  so 
umented  by  high  and  low,  rick  ana  poor,  as  was  Albert  11. 

In  the  year  1431,  during  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  a  new  council 
^^  assembled  at  Basle,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reforming 
the  chuich  as  already  commenced  at  Constance. 

But  this  council  soon  became  engaged  in  many  perplesng  contro- 
^es  with  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  whom  they  even  deposed,  and  in- 
Aead  of  whom  they  appointed  Duke  Felix  of  Savoy,  under  the  title 
of  Pope  Felix  Y .  The  principle  that  a  general  ecclesiastical  con- 
vocation was  above  the  pope,  and  was  the  8u|)reme  le^slative  autho- 
%  in  the  church,  was  most  solemnly  maintained  at  Basle,  as  it  had 
jtefoie  been  at  Constance.  The  Germans,  for  a  time,  took  no  rart 
ifi  the  dispute;  at  lei^th,  however,  imder  the  Emperor  Albert  ll., 
tncj  formally  adopted  the  chief  decrees  6f  the  council  of  Basle,  at  a 
^heldat  Mentz  in  the  year  1439.  From  the  imperial  states  there 
voe  present,  the  three  spiritual  electors  in  person,  with  the  ambas- 
•dois  from  llie.  emperor  and  the  remaining  states;  besides  these  came 
■nbasBadors  from  the  kings  of  France,  Castile,  Ar^on,  and  Por- 
^^  to  advise  with  the  Germans  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
^^oA.  The  Patriarch  of  Aquileja  appeared  as  representative  of  the 
OQiuncfl. 

Amongst  the  resolutions  then  adopted  were  such  as  materially 
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circumscribed  the  existing  privileges  of  the  pope.     Instead  of  tlie 
enormous  sums  of  money  wmch  were  annually  paid  by  all  the  higher 
clergy  to  Rome,*  the  pope  was  to  receive  a  fixed  income  (proviao); 
and  the  German  princes  contributed,  as  voluntary  aid,  only  the  eighth 
part  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  into  the  papal  treasoiy  on 
a  vacancy  occurring  amongst  the  clergy.    In  like  manner,  the  pope 
in  future  was  not  to  make  any  clerical  appointments  beyond  his  own 
territory,  whilst  the  free  elections  were  restored  to  the  chapters.  Fi- 
nally, tne  council  made  regulations  for  the  election  of  the  pope,  fixed 
the  number  of  cardinals,  and  determined  the  qualifications  necessary. 
The  principle  laid  down  was,  that  proportionally  &om  every  coTin- 
try  in  relation  with  Rome,  the  pope  snould  be  suiroundea  by  an 
equal  number  of  cardinals,  who,  being  especially  acquainted  widi 
the  peculiarities  of  each  nation,  would  be  able  to  place  the  point  in 
debate  in  its  proper  light,  *'  in  order  that,"  as  the  council  expresses 
it,  *'  the  carmnais  may,  in  fact,  be,  what  their  name  imports,  die 
hinges  {cardites)  upon  which  the  doors  of  the  church  may  rest  and 
move."    At  that  time  a  great  obstacle  was  already  presented  against 
the  establishment  of  peace  between  the  people  and  the  churdi,  inas- 
much as  the  cardinals,  whose  office  it  was  to  act  as  counsellors  of  the 
pope  in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  republic,  were  in  the  majority 
chosen  from  among  the  Italians. 

These  and  other  decisions,  calculated  to  give  important  privilege 
and  con^derable  independence  to  the  German  church,  were,  in  a 

freat  measure,  annulled  by  Albert's  cousin  and  successor,  Duke 
rederick  of  Austria,  who  was  elected  by  the  princes  after  him  in 
the  year  1440,  as  Frederick  HI.,  and  by  the  Vienna  Concordate 
(formerly  falsely  called  the  Aschaffenburff  Concordate,)  with  Poj)e 
Nicholas  v.,  in  the  year  1448;  whence  the  council  of  Basle  broke 
up  in  the  same  year,  after  it  had  been  assembled  seventeen  years, 
without  having  accomplished  its  original  object.     The  anti-pop. 
Felix  v.,  voluntarily  abdicated  his  office.  The  man  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  giving  this  turn  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  church,  was  the 
former  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  j£neas  Sylvius,  of  the 
house  of  Piccolomini,  in  Sienna,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  day.     He  had  himself  been  formerly  the  secretary  of  thn 
council  of  Basle,  and  the  most  zealous  vindicator  of  the  rights  ot 
the  councils;  but  if,  when  his  ambition  was  flattered  by  the  prospect 
of  a  more  splendid  career  in  attaching  himself  to  the  papal  chair, 
he  asserted  its  dignity  against  the  danger  which  threatened  it,  he 
showed  himself  well  able  to  induce  his  emperor  and  several  Grerman 
princes  to  favour  the  interests  of  the  pope.    He  himself  afterwards 
Decame  Pope  Pius  H.,  but  soon  after  died  in  1462. 

Frederick,  the  emperor,  was  a  prince  who  meant  well  but,  at  the 
same  time,  was  of  too  quiet  and  easy  a  nature;  his  long  reign  presents 

*  The  Emperor  Majdmilian  L  maintained,  even  in  subaequent  times,  that  tbc 
pope  drew  from  the  German  empire  an  income  exoeeding  a  himdred-fold  that  re< 
oeived  by  the  emperor  himael^ 
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but  litde  that  was  calculated  to  distinguish  Germany  or  add  to  its 
renown.  From  the  east  the  empire  was  endangered  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy — the  Turks,  against  whom  no  precautionary  measures 
wereadopted.  They,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  conquered  Constan- 
tinople, and  put  an  end  to  the  Grrecian  dominion,  after  it  had  main* 
tained  its  sway  nearly  1000  years  longer  than  that  of  the  Romans  had 
endured  in  the  west.  They  men  made  their  way  towards  the  Danube, 
and  very  nearly  succeeded  also  in  taking  Hungary.  Frederick,  as  well 
as  the  pope,  tried  to  raise  a  crusade  against  them,  but  these  enthu- 
siastic times  had  gone  by,  and  none  would  now  take  the  cross. 

That  any  measures  were  at  all  taken  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name,  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  pope,  Calixtus  m., 
who  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense,  a  fleet  of  16  gaiiots,  and  for  that 
purpose  did  not  even  spare  the  riches  of  his  treasury ;  whilst  his  legate, 
John  Capistran,  a  man,  who  in  appearance  and  glowing  eloquence, 
resemblel  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  preacher  of  the  first  crusade,  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  with  holy  zeal  for  the  conmion  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  some  thousands  of  poor  citizens,  peasants,  and 
monks,  and  appeared  with  them  in  1456,  at  that  most  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  with  160,000  men  was  be- 
aeging  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.    This  fortress,  once  taken  by  the 
enemj,  Hungary  must  be  lost,  and  the  passage  to  Vienna  opened 
foi  him,  as  the  voui^  king,  Wladislas  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  Em- 
peror Frederict  and  the  German  princes,  were  not  prepared  f6r  war, 
and  instead  of  acting  were  dehberating.    Then  it  was  that  Capis- 
tran, with  his  forces  very  inadequately  provided  with  pikes,  flails, 
and  hayforks,  which  he  had  brought  in  boats,  attacked  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  which  surrounded  Belgrade,  and  made  his  way 
into  the  city.     The  Hungarian  commander-in-chief,  John  Hunny- 
^  Corvintis  had  also  collected  some  forces,  and  with  the  crusaders 
repelled  the  furious  attacks  of  the  Turks.    However,  he  did  not 
^•enture  to  touch  their  well-intrenched  camp,  and  even  forbade 
creiy  attack  upon  it  under  pain  of  death  ;  but  the  ardent  zeal  of 
the  crusaders  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  Capistran,  when  he  saw  this, 
placed  himself  at  their  head  with  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix 
in  the  other,  and  stormed  three  Turkish  intrenchments  one  after  the 
other,  whilst  Hunnyades  now  coming  up  with  the  cavalry,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemv  who  was  completely  put  to  rout.    Their  in- 
txenchments  were,  aner  a  severe  contest  taken,  together  with  all  their 
artillery  and  an  immense  booty,  and  Mahomet  bemg  woimded,  fled 
vlth  such  of  his  army  as  remained.     Upwards  of  20,000  Turks  fell 
m  the  battle,  and  the  sultan's  power  was  for  many  years  crippled. 

This  deliverance  Christendom  owed  to  the  enthusiastic  courage  and 
the  riatriotic  valour  of  a  monk  and  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  whilst 
the  Kings  and  princes  remained  inactive  or  engaged  in  petty  nego- 
tJations.  If  this  victory  had  been  followed  up  by  the  union  of  vigor- 
ous force,  the  Turkish  power  might,  perhaps,  have  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  even  the  two  heroes  who  might 

t2 
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Lave  achieved  something  more,  died  in  the  same  year,  1456,  ex* 
hausted  bj  their  super-human  exertions. 

The  Hungarians,  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  Empenn:  Albert 
II.,  Wladislas  Posthumus,  in  the  year  1457^  inthout  leaving  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  chose  Matthias,  the  son  of  JohnCorvinus,  as  kmg,beiBg 
resolved  not  to  elect  one  firom  amongst  the  Austrian  prinoes.  The 
Bohemians  likewise  selected  a  private  nobleman  for  their  king,  Geo^ 
Padriabrad,  and  thus  the  Austrian  house  found  itself  for  a  tame  le- 
jected  firom  holding  possession  of  either  of  these  countries.  "  Sin- 
gular, is  the  &ct,''  says  JSneas  Svlvius  in  his  Bohemian  hisfxxy, 
*'  that  both  those  kingdoms  should  have  become  transGaned  from 
the  most  noble  princely  houses  to  those  of  common  noblemen  !" 

In  Germany,  meantime,  there  existed  numberless  contests  and 
feuds,  each  part^  considered  only  his  own  personal  quarrels,  or  par- 
sued  his  own  private  interest,  and  when  a  diet  was  resolved  upon  and 
assembled  for  determining  an  esroedition  against  the  Turss,  they 
were  for  some  months  discussing  how  much  money j  and  how  many 
troops  each  was  to  contribute,  ultimatelyposlponing  the  whole  a&ir 
until  the  next  year.  Generally,  at  the  German  diets,  little  was  daae 
of  any  importance.  The  emperor  and  princes  were  seldom  peraon- 
ally  present,  but  sent  their  ambassadors,  whose  chief  coocem  was  not 
to  forego  any  thing  for  the  interests  of  their  masters.  Frequently 
many  of  those  were  sent  who  were  well  versed  in  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  now  very  extensively  studied;  these  came  with  their 
specious  speeches,  and  already  prepared  widi  a  hundred  different 
reasons,  by  which  to  prove  that  too  sreat  a  portion  of  tlie  burden  of 
the  whole  was  laid  upon  the  particular  prince  or  imperial  cit^  th^ 
represented.  They  were  enj^^ed  in  discussing  who  BlK>uld  contribute 
least  towards  the  welfare  of  Germany;  and,  therefore,  nothing  that 
was  great  or  noble  could  be  acoompli^ed.  Then  b^an,  abo,  ine  un- 
happy practice  of  no  longer  speaking  intelligibly,  bnefly,  and  pithily; 
but  communicating  bv  t^ous  writings  and  counter-statements.  And 
when  it  was  thought  tnat  an  affair  was  at  length  settled,  pexhaps  an  am- 
bassador would  rise  and  say,  as  an  excuse  for  not  concluding  the  busi- 
ness, that  he  had  no  further  instructions,  and  thus,  until  his  new  in- 
structions were  received,  a  delay  of  many  months  might  intervene. 
Thence  it  happened,  that  from  tnat  time;,  scarcely  at  any  diet  a  ain^ 
valid,  conclusive  resolution  was  adopted;  they  werealways  postponing 
the  business  in  hand  for  the  decision  of  a  future  aasonbly ,  and  even 
then  another  final  meeting  was  adjudged  neoessazy.  How  different, 
and&r  better  was  it,  when  the  princes  in  former  times  were  pre- 
sent in  person,  and  when  more  was  done  in  one  hour's  cordial  con- 
ference than  in  after  years  in  weeks  and  months.  What,  however, 
had  operated  much  to  change  the  form  of  the  diets  was,  that  instead 
of  that  equalised  right  enjoyed  by  those  who  formeriy  attended,  th^re 
was  now  introduced  three  gra^tions  of  form:  that  of  the  dectois, 
the  princes,  and  the  cities.  By  the  Golden  Bull,  the  first  coU^e 
had  acquired  very  important  privil^ies^  and  was  whdly  aepaxatel 
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fiom  tbat  of  the  princes  and  cities;  whilst  the  latter,  for  a  long 
period,  c(»nmandea  only  a  vote  in  the  council,  but  no  co-detenni- 
natbg  Toice. 

Tbe  emperor  could  not  giye  anjr  weight  to  public  measures ; 
scaicelj  could  he  maintain  Lis  dignity  amongst  his  own  subjects. 
The  Austiian  nobility  were  even  bold  enough  to  send  challenges 
to  their  sovereign  ;  whilst  the  city  of  Vienna  revolted,  and  his 
biodier  Albert,  taking  pleasure  in  this  disorder,  was  not  backward 
in  adding  to  it.  Thmgs  even  went  to  such  an  extremity,  that,  in 
1462,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  together  with  his  consort  and  son, 
Maximilian,  then  four  years  of  a^,  was  besieged  by  his  subjects  in 
his  own  oastle  of  Vienna.  A  plebeian  burgher^  named  Holzer,  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tne  insurgents,  and  was  made  burgo- 
master, whilst  Duke  Albert  came  to  V  ienna  personally  to  superm- 
tend  the  siege  of  the  castle,  which  was  intrenched  and  bombarded. 

The  emperor,  on  this  occasion,  showed  himself  firm  and  resolute ; 
he  encoQiaged  his  smaU  garrison  of  400  men  to  make  the  bravest 
leostance,  and  called  aloud  firom  the  walls,  *'  This  spot  will  I  defend 
until  it  becomes  my  grave !" 

The  Gennan  princes,  however,  could  not  witness  with  indiffer- 
ence such  disgraceful  treatment  of  their  emperor,  and  they  assembled 
to  libeiate  him.  George  Padriabrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  the  first 
who  hastened  to  the  8f>ot  with  assistance,  set  the  emperor  at  liberty, 
and  effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  brother.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  for  ei^ht  years, 
Lower  Austria  and  Vienna.  Albert  £ed  in  the  following  year, 
after  he  had  inflicted  the  merited  punishment  upon  the  burgomaster 
Holzer,  who  had  endeavoured  to  oetray  him  to  the  emperor  ;  the 
traitor  -was  quartered  alive. 

In  the  Germanic  empire,  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  as  little 
liJeded,  as  in  his  hereditary  lands.  Frederick  the  Conqueror,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who,  by  success  of  arms,  had  enlarged  the 
paktinate  by  one  third,  after  Frederick  had  pronounced  the  ban  of 
the  empire  upon  him,  was  suffered  to  build  at  his  castle  at  Heidel- 
^1  a  strong  tower,  which  he  called  his  '*  Defiance  to  the  empe- 
K>r."  [IhOz  Kaiser.)  This  very  Count  Palatine  ventured  publicly 
to  take  under  his  protection,  Diether,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the 
h^  of  the  party  in  Germany  who  sought  to  curtail  the  privileges 
^f  ^e  pontin,  alter  Pope  Pius  11.  had  deposed  and  excommunicated 
™«  The  Emperor  Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  carry 
^to  efiect  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
P»ve,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  Count  XJlric  of  Wurtemberg,  as 
^  generals,  the  direction  of  the  imperial  war  against  the  count 
palatine  and  his  confederates ;  the  two  generals,  however,  failed, 
^e  army  of  the  Wurtembergian  ohief  was  totally  routed  by  the 
^t  jpuatine,  near  the  village  of  Seckenheim,  and  Ulric  himself, 
^  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  taken  prisoner ;  and  in  the  same 
jear,  ^  ally  of  the  count  palatine,  Duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  at- 
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tacked  Albert  of  Brandenburg  with  equal  success,  not  fiEir  from  Giea- 

fen,  in  Swabia,  and  captured  the  imperial  banner.  The  Archbishop 
Kether,  however,  subsequently  submitted  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
sentence  of  the  pope,  and  resigned  the  archbishopric  into  the  hanids 
of  Adolphus  of  rTassau,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  pontiff. 

Another  memorable  feud  during  the  reign  of  Fr^erick,  was  diat 
of  many  princes  and  nobles,  under  the  l^ership  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  (who  from  his  strength 
and  prowess,  was  called  the  German  Acmlles,)  against  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  in  Franconia. 

Nuremberg  was  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  poweiial 
cities  of  entire  Germany  ;  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  fiee 
citizens  and  knights  broke  out  in  the  year  1449,  into  a  great  war. 
Seventeen  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  empire,  the  Electois  of 
Brandenburg  and  Mentz,  W  illiam  of  Saxony,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  Al- 
bert of  Austria,  &c.,  declared  war  against  the  city.    On  the  other 
hand,  seventy-two  imperial  towns  took  part  with  Nuremberg,  and 
the  Swiss  also  sent  800  men.    This  desolating  war,  which  especiallj 
affected  the  rural  districts,  wherein  two  hundred  villages  were  bmnt 
to  the  ground — lasted  ei^ht  years.    Eight  times  were  the  nobilitj 
victorious  ;  but  in  Marcn,  1456,  the  army  of  the  margrave  was 
totaUy  beaten  near  Pillerent;  the  victory  being  mainly  gained  by 
the  owiss;  and  the  margrave,  who  now  saw  that  even  princely  power 
availed  not  against  the  strong  walls  and  opulence  of  the  cities,  gladlj 
made  peace  with  Nuremberg.* 

The  feudal  system  raged  under  Frederick's  reign  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  pursued  even  by  the  lower  classes.  Thus,  in 
1471,  the  shoeblacks  in  Leipsic  sent  a  challei^  to  the  university 
of  that  place  ;  and  the  bakers  of  the  Count  Palatine  Lewis,  and 
those  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  defied  several  imperial  dties  in 
Swabia. 

The  most  important  transaction  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  was  the 
union  which  he  formed  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  Austria. 

Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  princes  of  his  time.  He  governed  the  beautiful  countries 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  common  name  of  the  Netherlands  ;  lie  also 
held  dominion  over  the  territory  and  dukedom  of  Burgundy.  This 
prince  might  have  rendered  himself  the  most  happy  of  all  his  royal 
cotemporaries.  But  his  proud,  ambitious  mind  aimed  at  greater 
things,  even  the  imperial  crown  itself;   he  was  glad,  therefore, 

/  *  This  battle  is  celebrated  in  a  poem,  called  ^  The  BaUle  of  Nnxemberg,'*  written 
^  by  Hans  Bosenplut,  a  heraldic  painter  of  Nuremberg.  The  VBriike,  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  free  citizens  is  there  yiridly  expressed,  and  the  description  of  the  princes 
taking  to  flight,  does  not  want  for  point  and  ridicule.  A  Low-Gennan  poem  of  the 
time  commemorates  the  celebrated  battle  of  Soest,  in  1444,  when  Dietrich,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  with  70,000  men,  made  an  attack  upon  that  city,  bat  was  at  last 
obliged  to  retreat  in  disgrace. 
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when  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  proposed  to  give  his  own  son, 
Maximiliaii,  in  marriage  to  his  only  daughter,  Mary,  who  afterwards 
became  the  heiress  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Burgundy.  But  when 
he  perceived  that  the  emperor  did  not  intend  to  sacrince  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  empire,  he  demanded  of  him,  at  least,  the  royal 
title ;  preceding  emperors  having  also  made  kings  of  the  dukes  of 
Bohemia,  as  feodal-princes  of  the  empire.  For  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  this  matter,  they  agreed  upon  a  conference  at  Treves, 
in  the  year  1473.  The  rich  duke  appeared  with  more  than  impe- 
rial splendour,  and  Frederick,  who,  through  the  disordered  state  of 
his  finances,  was  reduced  almost  to  penury,  met  him  in  a  very 
poor  and  mean  condition.  This  striking  contrast  in  their  appearance, 
was,  no  douht,  mortifying  to  the  emperor ;  and  he,  especially,  was 
displeased  with  the  proud,  assuming  oehaviour  of  the  duke;  for  so 
certain  did  the  latter  feel  of  obtainmg  the  royal  title,  that  he  had 
actually  brought  with  him  the  jewels  for  his  coronation,  and  had 
made  great  preparations  for  the  august  festival.  But  how  must  he 
have  been  shocked,  when  the  emperor  suddenly,  without  having 
crowned,  nay,  without  even  having  taken  leave  of  him,  took  his 
departure  &om  Treves,  imder  the  cool  pretext  that  his  presence  was 
urgently  required  at  Cologne,  on  account  of  the  disagreement  there 
existing  between  the  archbishop  and  his  chapter.  Full  of  indigna* 
tion,  and  now  by  no  means  disposed  for  the  projected  marriage  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  duke  likewise  left  Treves  immediately  af- 
terwards. 

NeTertheless,  this  meeting  was  not  attended  without  its  important 
effects.  Charles  had,  on  this  occasion,  become  much  preposs^sed  in 
favour  of  the  young,  chivalrous  son  of  the  emperor,  and  on  his  return 
he  gave  his  daughter  a  description  of  liis  merits,  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colouTB  ;  her  heart  was  so  caj)tivated,  that  without  having  even 
seen  Maximilian,  she,  firom  this  time,  cherished  a  secret  attachment 
for  him,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  letter  she  sent  direct  to  the  young 
prince,  she  betrothed  herself  to  him. 

The  dispute  between  Archbishop  Rupert  of  Cologne,  and  his 
chapter,  Kad  become  so  serious,  that  the  latter  now  fixed  its  seat  in 
thedty  of  Neuss,  and  openly  opposed  him.  The  archbishop  sought 
the  assistance  of  Charles  the  ELash,  and,  he,  gladly  embracing  the 
opportonity,  and  no  doubt  already  considering  himself  as  Prince  of 
Ae  Rhine,  marched  forth  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  en- 
camped before  Neuss.  The  city,  however,  defended  itself  with  the 
greatest  heroism  and  glory;  eleven  months  did  the  duke  remain 
i^fore  it,  during  which  he  made  fifly-six  vain  assaults,  and  lost 
upwards  of  15,000  men;  and,  at  last,  when  the  Emperor  Frederick 
approached  with  an  imperial  army  to  succour  the  city,  and  Charles 
^  unable  to  effect  any  thing  by  nine  more  assaults,  which  he  made 
mone  day,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  through  the  means 
of  the  pope's  legate,  which,  although  unattended  with  any  advan- 
'^ge,  brought  him  nevertheless  no  disgrace.  Neuss  yielded  to  him,  but 
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ozilv  in  appearance  ;  for  he  withdrew  the  same  day  he  entered,  and 
resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  ihe  legate  of  the  pope,  who  was  to  kold 
dominion  over  it  until  affidrs  were  settled  between  the  archbosliop 
and  the  chapter. 

The  restless  duke  soon  afterwards  attacked  Ren^,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine,  whose  country  he  wished  to  annex  to  his  own.  fie  conqaeied 
the  chief  citj^  Nanc^,  was  there  acknowledged,  and  wished  now  to 
direct  his  arms  agamst  the  Swiss,  so  that  his  dominions  mi^ht  d^ 
soend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth.  In  vain  did  the 
Swiss  represent  to  him  that  their  entire  country  was  not  so  valuable 
as  the  trappings  of  his  horses  ;  regardless  of  their  remonstrances,  he 
invaded  Switzerland  and  made  so  sure  of  a  victory,  that  he  ordered 
the  garrison  of  Granson,  which  he  had  taken,  to  be  suspended  on 
the  trees.  The  Swiss  then  advanced  against  him,  and  took  heavy 
vengeance  for  this  act;  for  although  his  army  was  three  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own,  they  totally  defeated  it,  and  captured  Us 
entire  camp,  filled  as  it  was  with  implements  of  war  and  inmiense 
treasures.*  He  fled  from  the  field,  accompanied  by  only  five  of  his 
remaining  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  he  equipped  a  new 
army  of  60,000,  and  in  the  same  year,  1476,  he  marched  a  second 
time  against  them. 

The  armies  met  at  Murten.  fians  of  Kallwyl,  who  led  the  con- 
federates^  ordered  them,  before  the  battle,  to  kneel  down  and  offer 
up  their  prayer,  as  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and 
whilst  they  were  praying,  the  dense  clouds  which  had  hitherto  over- 
hung the  sky  with  blackness,  now  parted,  and  the  sun  cast  its 
bright  genial  beams  on  the  suppliant  multitude.  This  luminarj 
appeared  to  them  at  this  awful  hour  as  a  messenger  from  fieaven,  and 
a  sure  pledge  of  victory,  and  in  this  assurance,  rendered  more  strong 
and  intrepia  in  the  cause,  they  fell  so  bravely  upon  the  enemy  that 
he  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  field  was  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  20,000  Burgundians,  which  were  collected  and  deposited  in 
the  charnel-house  of  Murten,  vsith  the  superscription,  "  This  me- 
morial has  been  left  behind  by  the  martial  host  of  the  mighty  Duke 
of  Burgundy." 

*  In  order  to  Bhow  the  wealth  of  the  proad  duke,  we  win  just  specify  some  of  the 
principal  spoils  made  by  the  Swiss.  In  his  tent,  which  on  the  outside  was  hung 
with  annorial  shields  of  gold  and  pearls,  they  found  the  golden  throne  upon  which 
he  sat  on  solemn  occasions;  his  ducal  hat  of  yellow  velvet,  thickly  studdea  with  the 
most  precious  jewels  and  pearls,  the  golden  fleece,  the  order  wMch  his  father  had 
instituted,  the  great  seal  of  Burgundy,  in  gold,  weighing  a  pound;  together  with  the 
golden  chaplet  of  his  father,  having  jewel  drops,  catonets  of  relics,  a  valuable  prayer- 
book,  &C.  The  dining-room  was  well  stored  with  golden  and  silver  goblets,  dishes, 
and  plates,  besides  four  hundred  travdling  trunks,  containing  the  most  predous 
golden  and  silver  embroidery,  which  ihe  soldiers  sold  for  a  few  pence.  The  gold  was 
distributed  in  hats.  The  largest  of  the  duke*s  jewels,  equal  in  size  to  the  half  of  a 
wiUnut  and  the  value  of  which  he  estimated  at  the  price  of  an  entire  province,  wa? 
picked  up  on  the  road  by  a  Swiss,  and  sold  by  him  for  a  florin.  F^pe  Julius  II. 
purchased  it  afterwards  of  the  citizens  of  Berne  for  20,000  ducats,  and  it  yet  shines 
as  the  chief  jewel  in  the  papal  crown.  A  second  jewel  of  the  duke,  which  was 
taken,  is  in  the  French  crown,  and  a  third  is  in  the  imperial  treasury  at  Vienna. 
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In  the  foHowiiig  year,  1477,  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  a  cold  inn- 
ter's  day,  there  was  anodier  sanmunary  battle  at  Nancy,  in  which 
the  wanOce  duke  at  last  met  with  his  death. 

The  onited  annies  of  Lorraine  and  Switzerland  completely  de- 
feated his  troops;  and  he  himself,  who,  in  the  din  of  war,  after  fight- 
ing biavely  and  honourably  for  his  house,  had  been  struck  down,  was 
found,  Bcarcely  known,  among  the  slain,  late  on  the  following  day. 

His  death  inspired  the  crafty  French  king,  Lewis  XI.,  with  l£e  hope 
of  aoquiiing  new  and  more  glorious  countries ;  he  employed  eveiy 
means  to  gain  for  his  eldest  son,  Maiy,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy; 
but  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  held  in  bitter  dislike  every  thin^ 
Fieoch ;  and  when  the  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  Frederick 
azrived,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  presented  the  auto- 
graph letter  and  ring,  which  the  Princess  Maiy  had  previously  sent 
to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  people  were  delighted,  and  Maiy 
declared  ouenly  and  freely:  "  Him  have  I  fixed  upon  in  my  mind, 
hm  will  I  have  for  my  husband,  and  none  other.''  Thereupon,  Maxi- 
loilian  went  to  the  Netherlands  and  was  united  to  Mary  of  Bur- 
ppndj.  He  soon  found  opportunity  to  prove  to  his  ne^^  subjects 
his  yaloTir  and  discretion  in  their  wars  against  the  French  king ; 
for  the  latter,  who  regarded  the  young  prince  as  an  insignificant 
advenaiy,  and  relied  upon  his  own  superior  power,  had  by  force  of 
aims  made  a  conquest  of  various  parts  of  Burmmdy.  Maximilian, 
however,  bravely  made  head  against  him,  ana  defeated  his  avari- 
CI0118  eoemy  at  Guinegast,  in  1479,  and  would  to  a  certainty  have 
fGCOTiqueied  fixmi  him  every  portion  of  the  estates  of  Burgundy  still 
uihis  possession,  but  for  the  sad  loss  he  sustained  in  his  beloved 
M^»  who  died  in  the  year  1482,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
her  hone  whilst  chasing  herons.  The  zeal  of  the  Netherland^rs 
^  grew  cold  in  the  protracted  war,  and  Maximilian  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  beautifrd  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  these  battles  the  Emperor  Frederick  could  afford  his  son  no 
^^>^ce;  he  was  hard  pressed  in  his  own  hereditary  lands,  partly 
i^J  the  Turks  who  made  their  way  into  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and 
nen  to  Salzburg;  and  partly  by  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary 9  who, 
^  1485,  took  possession  of  Vienna  itself;  and  all  regard  K)r  pub- 
tc  honour  being  now  diminished,  the  Germanic  empire  could  with 
f^  difficulty  be  .induced  to  make  any  exertions  on  behalf  of 
^  emperor.  The  latter  having  made  Ibis  escape,  was  compelled 
|o  wander  a  fugitive  through  his  land,  seeking  a  temporary  asylum 
^  »me  of  the  convents  and  cities,  where  he  was  charitably  fur- 


^  (figni^  never  forsook  him;  by  himself,  and  those  few  scatterea 
fTppathising  subjects  by  whom  his  sovereignty  was  still  acknow- 
^S^,  he  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  justice  and  authority  in  his 
cxteoave  empire.    This  undauntedness  of  opinion  and  conviction 
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now  gradoallj  operated  in  his  favour,  and  produced  once  more  a  union 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  whilst  he  succeeded  in  effecting  what 
his  great  ancestor  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  power  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish;  inasmuch,  as  in  the  year  1486,  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sembled princes,  influenced  especially  by  the  representations  of  the 
.£uthful  and  now  venerable  Aloert,  called  the  Achilles  of  Branden- 
burg, elected  Maximilian,  the  emperor's  son,  King  of  Rome. 

Indeed,  about  this  period  a  changed  and  improved  spirit  began  to 
show  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  m  the  minds  of  many  throughout 
the  empire,  so  that  the  profound  contemplator  of  coming  events 
might  eadly  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Universally  was  it  felt  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  imperial  power  on 
stronger  foundations.  But  as  this  power  could  alone  no  longer  sub- 
sist as  a  central  point  of  dominion  over  the  Christian  world,  it  was 
necessary  to  rest  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  constitution,  for  which  indeed 
all  the  elements  of  a  srand  system  of  community  were  already  at 
hand,  could  they  only  be  brought  to  bear  in  happy  combination. 

The  diets  were  regarded  as  tne  focus  of  jurisdiction  and  adminis- 
tration; an  imperial  court  of  justice  was  already  established;  a  re- 
gister, by  which  every  member  of  the  empire  was  bound  to  give  his 
name  for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  had  been  established  in 
the  war  against  the  Hussites.  Thus,  if  these  institutions  could  only 
be  brought  into  thorough  operation,  good  order,  and  the  proper  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  would  be  secured. 

In  order  to  promote  this  grand  object  great  activity  was  shown, 
especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick. In  the  year  1486,  the  decree  of  the  Landjriedey  or  peace  of 
the  coimtry,  was  renewed,  although  still  accompanied  with  certain 
clauses  which  in  many  cases  sanctioned  self-defence  or  private  war- 
fare. In  the  year  1489,  the  forms  of  coimcil  at  the  diets  were  more 
firmly  regulated  and  fixed,  according  to  the  three  colleges  in  rota- 
tion, viz.:  the  electors,  princes,  and  cities. 

It  was  held  desirable  likewise,  that  to  the  imperial  tribunal  there 
should  be  added  another  imperial  chamber,  furnished  vath  the  vi- 
orous  power  of  the  executive,  in  order  to  maintain  the  law  of  the 
Amdfnede^  possessing  equally  with  the  emperor  himself  the  right  of 
pronouncing  the  impenal  ban  against  all  aisturbers  of  the  peace  of 
the  countrV)  with  authority  to  adopt  and  re^ilate  the  necessary 
measures  for  its  execution.  But  on  this  point  the  old  emperor,  who 
dung  to  the  ancient  system,  remained  extremely  obstinate,  being  de- 
termmed  not  to  yield  any  portion  of  his  own  power  and  authority. 
The  colleges  were  therefore  forced  for  the  present  to  wait  and  be 
satisfied  with  receiving  from  his  son,  Maximihan,  the  recently  elected 
King  of  Rome,  the  promise  that  he  would  use  every  exertion  with 
his  lather  to  bring  into  operation  the  proposed  institution.  It  was 
well  known,  of  course,  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  ob- 

i'ect  desired;  but  it  was  believed,  that  by  this  expression  of  feeling, 
&e  himself  would^  when  he  came  into  power,  feel  bound  to  bring  it 
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into  eflkt  How  he  acted  in  this  respect  we  shall  find  in  the  history 
of  iiis  leign;  all,  at  least,  were  satisfied  in  having  only  gained  some- 
thing. 

It  was  at  this  period,  likewise,  that  in  another  respect,  a  veiy 
poweiful  alliance  was  farmed,  by  which  in  the  municipd  territories 
of  Gemiany  the  preservation  of  peace  would  be  materially  promoted. 
This  was  the  Swabian  league,  wnich,  in  1488,  under  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor,  was  effected  with  the  more  immediate  object  of 
opposing  tne  violent  and  overbearing  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Ba- 
nna, who  had  seized  and  held  possession  of  Ratisbon,  and  by 
whom  several  other  imperial  cities  were  now  threatened.  At  first, 
a  condderable  body  of  knights  and  many  of  the  cities  combined 
together,  under  the  direction  of  a  select  coimcil  of  the  confede- 
lates,  for  common  defence  against  every  enemy,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  country.  These  were  soon  joined  and 
headed  by  the  neighbouring  prmces,  especially  Wurtember^  and 
Biandenbuig.  Against  this  formidable  body  Albert  of  Munich 
soon  found  he  was  unable  to  contend,  and  accordingly,  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  Ratisbon,  and,  indeed,  soon  afterwards  joined  the  league 
himself. 

These  ]ast  years  were  thebestinthe  whole  life  of  the  emperor,  and 
yielded  to  him  in  return  for  his  many  sufferings^  that  tranquillitjf 
which  was  so  well  merited  by  his  fidthiul,  generous  disposition.  H!e 
died  on  the  19th  of  August,  1493,  after  a  rei^  of  54  years. 

The  emperor  lived  long  enough  to  obtain,  m  the  year  1490,  the 
restotadon  of  his  hereditary  estates  by  the  death  of  King  Matthias^ 
by  means  of  a  compact  made  with  Wladislas,  his  successor. 

Frederick  was  tne  last  emperor  who  was  in  person  invested  with 
the  Roman  imperial  crown  in  Rome  ;  this  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1452. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  a  neighbouring  country, 
which  was  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Germans,  and  which  sub- 
Kqnently  became  more  closely  uniteid  with  the  (Tcrman  empire ;  viz., 
Pniaoa,  became  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.  How,  during 
^  leign  of  Frederick  II.,  the  kni^ts  of  the  Teutonic  order  en- 
tered rnissia,  and  there  founded  a  ffovemment  under  which  the 
cities  and  country  gloriously  flourished,  we  have  already  seen. 

TUb  prosperi^  continued  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The  com* 
ii^srcial  towns  of  Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  obtained  such  great- 
Beas,  that  the  first-mentioned  town  could  (according  to  .£neas  Syl- 
^ua)  command  a  force  of  50,000  men,  and  the  chronicles  also  relate 
tf  a  peasant,  who  when,  about  the  year  1400,  he  entertained  the 
P^a-master  of  the  order,  Conrad  of  Jungingen,  placed  round  the 
table  as  seats,  twelve  tuns,  of  which  eleven  were  completely,  but 
tbe  twelfth  only  half  filled  with  TOld.  He  even  ofiered  them  to  the 
p&Qd*master  as  a  present,  who,  nowever,  ordered  the  twelfth  to  be 
joite  filled,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said,  that  in  Prussia  there  ex- 
^a  peasant  who  possessed  twelve  tuns  filled  with  gold. 
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But  alread]^,  under  this  grand-master,  the  dominion  of  liie  order 
began  to  fall  into  decay,  it  had  become  too  rich — Inzniy  and  vice 
enervated  the  prowess  of  its  members;  injustice  and  oppresBioii  e- 
tmn^ed  the  people  firom  their  rulers,  and  when  now  the  rising  poirer 
of  the  Polish  kmgs  was  directed  against  the  order,  they  exhibited 
a  total  relaxation  of  their  ancient  power.  In  a  great  baMe  at  Tan- 
nenben;,  in  1410,  the  kniffhts  were  completely  beaten  by  King  Wla- 
dislas  Jagello.  It  is  true  tney  obtained  moderate  terms  at  the  pace 
of  Thorn,  in  1416;  yet  the  old  evils  continued.  Besides  lUs  there 
were  intemal  broils;  the  nobility  and  cities  of  the  country  entered 
into  an  alliance  against  the  knights,  and  chose,  in  1454,  Gaamir  III 
King  of  Poland  K>r  their  protector.  After  a  war  of  twelve  yeais, 
at  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466,  the  order  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign to  Poland  part  of  the  conntiy,  together  with  Culm,  Maiiea- 
burg,  Elbing,  and  other  places;  and  to  acknowledge  for  the  portioD 
left  to  them  the  feodal  right  of  the  Polish  crown.  The  coontry 
had  suffered  indescribably  firom  the  desolating  war;  of  twenty-one 
thousand  large  villages,  only  three-thousand  were  left,  and  the  order 
had  become  reduced  toamere  shadow  of  itsfonner  greatness. 
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MftTimilian  I.,  U98— 1519~His  Mental  Aoqiuzeme&ts  and  Chiyalzic  Charartc— 
His  Qovemment — Italy — Charles  YIIL  and  Lewis  XIL  of  Ftanoe — Switzerlaad 
— ^The  Venetian  Bepublio— The  League  of  Cambraj — Maximilian'a  Honoonl^ 
and  Cooflistent  Candnct— Hie  Battle  of  the  Spun— Union  of  Hnngvy  and  Bo- 
hernia — ^Internal  Administiation  of  Affairs — ^F^rpetual  Peace  of  the  Land— -End 
of  the  Faust-Recht — The  Imperial  Chamber  and  Aulic  ConncO — Oppoaitioo  o£ 
the  States— The  Emperor  Triumphant— Stale  of  the  Coontiy— The  ISIoUes,  Dtie, 
and  Beaaantry— Gotz  of  Berlidungen,  ftc-— Death  of  the  Emperor  MaTtmilian. 
1519~£yenta  of  his  Beign,  and  End  of  the  Middle  Agea— Disooreiy  and  Use  ot 
Gunpowder— Artillery  and  Hre-arms— Inyention  of  IMnting,  1457. 

DuBiKG  the  preceding  century  Europe  had  become  fully  prepared 
for  great  changes,  which,  when  they  had  once  unfolded  tneir  r^ults, 
would  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  condition  of  nation?. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder  had  already  begun  so  to  alter  the 
flcience  of  war,  that  chivalry,  which  for  centuries  had  predominated 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  was  now  approaching  its  end.  The  art 
of  printing,  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  paper,  had  created 
a  new  medium  for  the  communication  of  thought,  by  which,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  human  mind  might  be  agitated  £rom 
one  end  ot  Europe  to  me  other.  The  discovery  of  a  new  quarter  oi 
the  globe,  and  a  sea  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  altered  enlirel j 
the  former  course  of  commerce,  and  tranferred  the  ^leat  powei 
thereby  gained  to  nations,  which,  amongst  the  rest,  had  hithezto  beci 
but  little  mentioned  or  known.   Finally,  political  economy  a^  it  no v 
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aioee,  and  came  especiallj  from  Fianoe  and  Italy,  aasumed  quite  ano- 
t/ierfoim— it  made  honour  and  good  &ith  giye  wbj  to  interest;  and 
this  iras  now  the  piinciple  u^n  which  states  acted  in  their  alliances^ 
ft)  that  in  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other  there  a{)peared 
to  pierail  a  law  different  to  that  which  is  recognised  by  individuals. 

Duiin^  this  penod  of  fermentation,  so  fertue  in  invention,  it  may 
be  said  oi  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  thkt  he  stood  forth  amidst  the  new 
fonns  as  a  dignified  image  of  oldoi  time,  since  in  him  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  was  personified  chivalry  in  all  its  glory.  As  this  in  its 
gieatfeatures  was  equally  elevated  and  amiable,  so  did  MaTnmilian 
noite  with  bravery,  dignity,  and  decision  of  character,  the  gentle- 
aesBof  a  child;  and  as  ike  warm  imagination  of  the  middle  ages 
piompted  to  the  most  astonishing  and  unprecedented  adventures,  so 
abointbeezplcHts  of  Maximilian  we  find  predominating  valour,  en- 
thuaasm,  ana  sometimes  temerity. 

One  of  his  most  fitvourite,  because  the  most  daring,  pastimes  was 
that  of  huniang  the  diamois,  and  on  these  excursions  ne  often  ran 
mtosach  hacara  that  his  fiiends  trembled  for  his  life ;  in  like  man* 
&»  did  he  sport  with  danger  in  wrestling  matches,  where,  with  his 
own  hand  he  conquered  the  very  lion  itseJ]^  the  same  as  on  the  field  of 
hattle  where  many  an  antagonist  was  doomed  to  lie  at  his  feet.  At 
the  auQe  time,  the  emperor,  amidst  his  other  avocations,  found  time 
for  thearts  and  sciences,  and  acquired  knowledge  to  a  degree  which 
would  ezeite  admiration,  even  from  those  whose  whole  life  is  directed 
10  such  pursuits.  He^ke  nearly  all  the  Euro[)ean  languages  then  in 
Togue,  and  lefl  behina  him  several  works  which  he  had  written  in 
^^erman.  He  acquired  the  art  of  forging  armour,  which  he  did  with 
his  own  hand ;  was  much  attached  to  all  that  was  learned  and  sci- 
entific, and  in  conversation  he  was  so  intellectual,  affable,  and  kind, 
that  every  one  recognised  in  him  the  accomplished  man.  He  was 
ne^er  loiown  to  allow  an  oath  or  a  blasphemous  word  to  pass  his 
lips,  whibt  his  noble  mind  and  heart  were  constantly,  even  amidst 
the  most  Utter  insults,  inclined  towards  mercy.  His  outward  ap- 
pepooe  was  also  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  here  depicted, 
beiogtaUajidmuscukr,  and  of  a  truly  royal  carziage.  Inhisyouneer 
yean  bis  flaxen  hur  flowed  in  ringlets  down  to  his  shoulders,  his 
^  ^es  emcessod  glowing  ardour,  mixed  with  kindness,  and  his 
jugh  forehead  and  aqiiSine  nose,  finished  the  expression  of  majesty 
ui  his  features.  His  natural  fervour  and  vivacity  of  character  Maxi- 
Qiliaa  derived  firom  his  mother,  JBleanor  of  Portugal,  a  princess  cu- 
rved with  an  amiable  and  noble  disposition,  but  who  died  unhap- 
pijj  too  floon,  being  scarcely  thirty  years  c£  age.  It  must  also  be 
*id  to  the  honour  of  his  fathex,  that  he  bestowed  great  care  upon 
l^edncitiQn  of  bis  son  horn  childhood  upwards,  by  providing  for 
^ezedloit  maatecs,  as  well  as  by  his  own  peraonal  instructions. 

MayimiliaD's  first  appearance  in  public  life  resembles  the  opening 
^&  romanoe  of  chivalry.  Love  ana  honour  called  him  forth,  while 
jsiajooth,  to  ihe  fim,  and  he  then  akeady  gave  signs  of  his  noble 
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and  courageous  dispodtion  in  a  contest  at  amis  which  he  maintained 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  with  the  artftd  and  more  experienced 
King  of  Erance,  Lewis  XI.  But  in  the  course  of  his  career,  all  did 
not  succeed  as  this  his  first  essay  in  life.  The  time  was  gone  by,  when 
a  bold  chivalrio  venture  brought  with  it  the  necessary  successful  re- 
sults. Instead  of,  as  in  ancient  times,  rushing  into  an  enemy's  country, 
accompanied  by  vassab,  summoned  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  after 
the  termination  of  a  short  but  glorious  campaign,  speedily  return- 
ing home,  it  was  necessary  now  to  keep  up  a  mercenary  army.  It 
was  no  longer  the  preponderance  of  spirit  and  individual  strength, 
which  ensured  success  to  great  enterprises,  but  all  was  decided 
by  the  superior  command  of  external  resources;  and  our  yaliant, 
noble-minaed  emperor,  who  at  an  earlier  epoch  would  have  go- 
verned as  gloriously  as  the  most  renowned  and  powerful  of  nis 
ancestors,  now,  for  want  of  these  advantages,  stood  far  behind  the 
artful,  cold-calculating  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  He  knew  not, 
as  they  did,  the  importance  of  such  external  resources,  and  espe- 
cially money;  he  wasted  large  sums  away  without  reflection,  so 
that  whenever  a  critical  and  decisive  moment  arrived,  these  means 
were  wanting,  and  his  troops  for  lack  of  pay  were  disWided.* 

These  observations  explam  Maximilian  s  life,  and  his  incongruity 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  nevertheless  mindful,  however,  of 
the  ancient  honour  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  pursued  the  grand 
object  of  maintaining,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  justice,  peace,  and 
order  throughout  Europe,  and  that,  too,  less  by  force  of  arms,  than 
by  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  reason;  of  protecting  the  church,  and 
finally,  directing  the  united  power  of  Christendom  against  the  uni- 
versal enemy,  the  Turks.  And  truly  did  he  sucosed  in  adding 
more  influence  to  the  imperial  dignity  than  it  had  possessed  for  cen- 
turies: he  even  contemplated  the  bold  design  of  attaining  the  papal 
crown,  and  thus,  by  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  two  chief  dig- 
nities of  Christianity,  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 
This  is  no  fiction,  for  it  is  proved  by  documents  and  the  autograph 
letters  of  the  emperor,  which  show  that  in  the  year  1511  he  had 
made  serious  preparations  for  his  election  as  pope  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  Pope  Julius  11.,  who  was  then  dangerously  ill,  but  who 
afterwards  recovered.  And  if  we  duly  consider  the  actual  state  of 
^  world  at  that  tiine,  the  idea  of  the  emperor  was  not  so  chime- 
rical  and  impossible  as  it  might  at  first  appear;  besides  which,  a 
main  difiiculty  that  might  have  presented  itself  from  the  &ct  of  his 
marriage,  was  obviated  by  the  recent  death  of  his  second  consort 
Bianca.  Maximilian,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in  fact  in  almost  all 
the  other  acts  of  his  life,  did  not  duly  estimate  the  extent  of  his 

*  While  yet  a  boy,  Mazimilian  onoe  exprossed  this  disposition,  when  his  fiither 
presented  him  with  a  plate  of  fhiit  and  a  pone  of  money.  Maximilian  kept  the 
miit,  and  gave  the  money  away  to  his  serrants,  **  That  boy  will  become  a  spend- 
thrift!" sighed  his  father.  Bat  Mazimilian  replied:  '*  I  wish  not  to  be  a  king  orer 
tooDsyt  but  over  the  people,  ^  all  those  who  possess  money.** 
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extenud  reflonroes;  the  idea  was  too  grand  in  contrast  with  the 
limited  means  of  accomplishment,  and  thus  his  enterprises  generally 
did  not  succeed,  as  the  history  of  his  life  will  now  more  parU- 
cularlj  show. 

The  ertemal  operations  of  MaxiTnilian  were  directed  almost  ez- 
cluffirelj  to  Italy.  Here  the  French  kings,  whose  power  had  ma- 
teii&lly  incieasea  b j  the  total  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
Fiencn  tenitoiy,  as  well  as  by  annexing  to  the  crown  the  great  fiefs 
of  Burgundy,  jBrittany,  Proyence,  ana  Anjou,  persisted  in  their 
efforts  to  wididraw  that  country,  broken  up  already  by  &ctions, 
fiom  its  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring 
it  imder  French  subjeciion. 

Hence  Charles  VIII.  sought  out  and  produced  the  ancient  claims 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a  collateral 
lineage  of  the  Arragonian  fiunily  reigned.  With  an  army  which  he 
bad  levied  hastily  he  inyaded  Italy,  and  in  1495  speedily  gained 
possession  of  Naples.  This  success  was  greatly  owing  to  the  use  of 
metal  cannons,  which,  drawn  by  horses,  followed  the  troops;  those 
Hitherto  used  being  only  of  heaw  iron,  employed  merely  m  sieges. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Italians  had  somewhat  recovered  &>m 
thor  first  alarm  they  united  together,  friends  and  foes,  against  the 
French;  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  King  of  Arragon,  Ferdinand 
theCsthohc,  promised  also  their  aid;  so  that  the  King  of  France 
was  foiced  to  abandon  his  conquest  as  quickly  as  he  had  made  it. 
It  \ros  on  this  occasion  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  negotiated  and 
settled  de&nitiyely  the  highly  important  marriage  of  his  son  Philip, 
who  already  po8S(^sed  the  Netherlands,  with  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
the  Ein^  of  Spain.  This  son,  Philip,  had  been  bom  to  him  by  his 
WoTed  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  the  issue  of  Philip's  marriage  with 
Joanna  of  Spain,  was  the  subsequent  emperor,  Charles  V.,  who  re- 
muted  and  held  the  half  of  Europe  imder  his  sway. 

The  French,  however,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  entirely 
&omfited  W  the  failure  of  their  first  attempt  upon  Italy.  The 
sKxesflor  of  Charles  VIII.,  Lewis  XII.,  resolved  to  conquer  Milan, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Naples.  He  founded  his  claims  upon 
sncient  fiunily  alliances  with  the  house  of  Yisconti,  and  made  a 
hostile  attack  upon  the  reigning  duke,  Louis  Moroni.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  promised  a  portion  of  the  booty, 
ke,  in  the  year  1500,  soon  made  a  conquest  of  the  entire  duchy,  and 
the  unfortunate  duke  was  obliged,  after  ten  years  confinement,  to 
end  his  dajrs  in  a  dungeon  in  France.  The  Hng  now  directed  his 
attention  again  to  Naples,  united  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and 
toth  shared  together  that  kingdom,  to  which  neither  had  any  right 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Lewis  was  forced  to  experience  tnat  one 
snful  num  may  be  cheated  by  another  more  artfid  than  himself,  in- 
^nch  as  the  Spanish  king,  by  means  of  his  general,  Gbnsalvo  of 
C<>Tdo7a,  soon  expelled  the  French  firom  Naples,  and  retained  the 
^gdom  for  himself. 

"nie  emperor  was  wrong  to  allow  foreign  nations  thus  to  run  loose 
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upon  Italy;  that  unhappy  country,  unable  to  maintam  its  indepen- 
dence, ought  at  least,  under  imperial  protection,  to  have  been  6^ 
cured  against  such  arbitrary  treatment.  And,  indeed,  Maximilian 
would  gladly  have  asserted  his  ancient  rights  of  soyerjdgntj,  but 
unhappily  h!e  was  not  supi>orted  by  the  Germanic  empire,  and  bis 
power  was  too  much  restricted.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
allow  Kin^  Lewis  to  hold  ^ssession  of  Milan,  who,  however,  so  k 
honoured  the  imperial  dignity  as  to  consent  to  retain  the  duchy  asa 
fief  of  the  empire. 

Whilst  the  French  established  themselves  in  Italy,  MaTimilim 
made  another  attempt — the  last  that  was  made — to  bxin^  the  Swiss 
once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  empire.    The  ancient  hatred 
of  the  nobili^,  especially  in  Swabia,  becune  now  again  manifested 
against  the  Swiss  peasantry.    This  time  it  was  called  forth  bj  an 
insignificant  quarrd  of  the  Austrian  government  in  Tyrol  with  i& 
coniederates  of  the  Giisons.    The  chief  cause,  however,  was,  viz-) 
that  the  Swiss  had  become  the  allies  of  the  French  kings,  and  gave 
them  assistance  in  their  expeditions  against  Italy — an  act  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  their  obli^tions  to  the  empire,  they  having  always  been 
looked  upon  as  inclu&d  in  the  imperial  alliance.  But  tne waiwbich 
was  waged  against  them,  in  1499,  was  disgraceM  to  Germany.  Hie 
Swabian  nobility  were  in  several  skirmishes  seveiehr  beaten;  a  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  army,  which  Maximilian  nimsdf  collected 
in  Constance,  was,  m  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  the  princes  to 
join  in  a  battle  amongst  the  dangerous  mountains  of  Switxeilani 
forced  to  turn  back,  retreating  through  the  passes  on  the  confines  of 
the  country  of  Berne.    The  grand  marshal  of  the  emperor,  Count 
von  Fiirstenber^,  who  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  army  of  the  piinc^ 
of  the  Rhine,  wrough  Alsace,  by  Basle,  into  Switzerland,  was  sur* 
prised  and  overthrown  by  the  Swiss  at  Domedc,  with  the  loss  of 
3000  killed,  and  all  his  ammunition.    They  were  obliged  to  make 
peace  and  leare  to  the  Swiss  their  independence,  although  the  latter 
did  not  as  yet  expressly  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  empire. 
Soon  afterwards,  Basle  and  Schafhausen,  which  had  hitherto  le- 
mained  imperial  cities,  were  included  in  the  Swiss  confederation. 

Maximinan  very  soon  again  found  employment  in  ItBlj.  Heie^ 
at  this  time  no  state  was  more  flourishing  thim  that  of  the  Venetians. 
By  their  extended  commerce  they  had  acquired  immense  wealthf  a 

Ssat  part  of  Upper  Italy  had  by  degrees  become  subject  to  them,  and 
^  aimed  at  still  greater  power. 

fiut  their  pride  and  insolence  excited  the  hatred  of  their  poweriiil 
neighbours,  who  besides  laid  daim  to  various  parts  of  their  terdtories; 
the  principal  portion  of  what  they  possessed  m  Upper  Italy,  except- 
ing their  old  cotmtty,  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire,  and 
other  portions  to  the  papal  £>minions;  whilst  in  Lower  Italy,  they 
had  tajEen  nlaces  to  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as  Eing  of  IfaplesJ 
laid  just  daims;  and  finally,  France  wished  to  obtain  wose  posses^ 
sions  immediately  bordering  upon  Milan. 

Hence  arose,  m  1508,  the  umous  league  between  Spain,  France 
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tbe  warlike  Pope  Jolins  II.,  and  the  emperor^  against  the  republic  of 
Yenioe,  Imown  under  the  name  of  the  league  of  Gambray,  threaten** 
isgiiistandy  to  crash  lliat£ree  state,  which  although  rich,  was  sdllin- 
agni&ant  when  compaied  with  such  great  nowero  opposed  to  it. 
But  as  this  is  the  first  great  league  of  ihe  Hna  in  the  history  of  the 
mm  modem  states  of  Europe,  it  has  also  become  the  pref£^re  of 
moBt  of  thoie  which  have  succeeded  it,  and  seems  as  a  sort  of  mirror 
in  which  is  reflected  ihe  instability  of  the  political  relations  of  these 
states,  which  beinff  srounded  in  selfishn^  and  self-aggrandisement, 
inthout  having  a  n<Sdin  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people,  again  dis* 
soIygcI  like  an  empiT  vapour,  as  soon  as  the  cards  offortune  were  re- 
diufled,  and  thus  became  an  object  of  derision  for  the  whole  of 
£arope.  For  the  artfol  republicans  so  well  knew  how  to  divide  the 
al&es  by  dasding  before  the  eyes  of  each  the  tempting  bidt  of  self- 
interost,  that  those  who  were  firiends  before  became  hostile  to  each 
otW,  whilst  ihey  themselves  retired  unhurt  from  their  conflict  with 
the  most  powerful  princes. 

Of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  himself  history  records,  that  he  was 
most  anoere  in  his  dealings  with  his  allies,  and  maintained  the  honour 
of  lus  word.  Louis  Xfi.  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  year  1509,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  a  conquest  of  all 
that  the  league  had  promised  him  as  part  of  the  booty;  and  when 
MaTnmihn  also  axnved,  and  with  his  troops  took  one  place  after 
another,  the  Venetians  b^^ged  &om*  him  peace,  ofiering  to  make  over 
tohus  all  that  th^  had  ever  takenfirom  the  house  of  Austria  or  the 
empire;  thus  an  opportunity  was  presented  by  which  he  might  have 
iw  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  them.  But  he  refiued;  the 
iSiea  having  solemnly  agreed  only  to  grant  peace  comointly.  The 
othoB,  however,  did  not  act  equally  conscientious.  Ferdinand  the 
(^^^holic,  as  he  was  sure  of  his  possessions  in  Lower  Italy,  took  no 
^oier  part  in  the  war,  and  Pope  Julius  11.  abandoned  the  league 
^^o^er,  out  of  hatred  to  lite  French,  and  joxaed  the  Venetians, 
lezdizumd  soon  afterprerds  did  the  same,  and  the  three  allies  called 
djdr  Quon  ^e  holy  league.  The  French  weie  now  expeUed  fipm 
IQiiL  Thdr  policy  then  quickly  took  a  turn;  the  first  calculation 
^^  failed,  tbej  entered  mto  an  alliance  with  theb  former  ene* 
^}  the  Venetians;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  acain 
^ted  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  King  of  England,  Henry  VUI., 
^^nst  botli  the  others.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  friend* 
;fe  gave  way  to  hostility,  and  the  latter  a^ain  yielded  to  the 
vS^i  Spain,  for  instance,  from  being  first  hostile,  had  become 
^ed  with,  but  was  now  again  hostile  to  Venice;  and  throughout 
IP  whole  of  this  game  trea(£ery  appeared  to  pass  for  wisdom^  whilst 
wurwBS  treated  as  notibing. 

\  the  French,  however,  were  not  benefited  by  this  new  calculation; 
>k&e  battle  of  Novarre,  in  1513,  they  were  driven  completely  out  of 
'^i  m  which  affidr  ihe  Swiss  fought  against  them;  and  as  they 
^haid  pressed  also  in  their  own  countiy  by  the  imperial  and  the 
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Engluh  troope,  who  in  the  flome  jear,  under  the  personal  command 
of  MaxuniUan,  gained  the  battle  of  Ginnegate  (which  on  account  of 
the  hasty  letieat  of  the  French  was  called  the  battle  of  the  spois), 
Louis  found  it  necesaary  to  renounce  for  a  time  his  daims  to  Milan. 
Ma-r;miKiM%  gave  Mikn  as  a  fief  of  the  emjnxe  to  Maximilian  Sfozasa, 
flie  son  of  Louis  Moro;  but  he  did  not  poesess  it  long. 

When  Louis  XTT.  died  in  the  year  1515,  hewas  socceeded  to  the 
French  throne  by  the  jonthful,  daiinff,  and  ambiiioas  Francis  I., 
and  in  order  that  he  mifiht  commence  ms  reign  with  scmie  brilliant 
act,  he  sallied  fiarth,  in  l£e  same  year,  with  an  anny  to  Italy,  aiulre* 
eaptored  Milan.  The  Swiss  who  came  to  the  asBBstanoe  cf  the  city, 
and  incautiously  attacked  the  enemy,  were,  after  a  severe  engage 
ment,  which  lasted  two  days,  completely  defeated  at  Maxignano. 
This  was  the  first  ^reat  battle  in  which  ihey  had  lost  the  field. 

The  French  artilleiy  and  the  German  lancien  who  served  on 
French  pay,  and  were  ever  after  considered  the  bestin&ntiy,  gained 
the  victoiy.  The  emperor,  indeed,  made  an  expedition  once  a^ain 
in  the  fc^wing  year  into  Italy,  and  beoeged  Milan,  but  increasing 
age  and  so  many  futile  efforts  made  him  cuqKxed  for  peace;  more- 
over, his  forces  soon  dwindled  away  for  want  <^P«7«  By  a  treaty 
made  at  Brussels  in  1516,  he  resided  to  the  King  of  France  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and,  what  was  stiU  more  galling  to  his  fiselin^,  he 
gave  back  to  the  detested  republic  of  Venice  the  important  a^  of 
Verona. 

Thus  was  concluded,  after  a  great  variety  of  changes,  the  war  of 
Italy,  in  which  the  best  exertions  of  the  emperor  had  been  required. 
This  contest  had  withheld  him  £com  pursuing  that  object  so  important 
to  the  empire,  and  for  which  his  chivalric  sj^ot  so  naturally  dis- 
posed him,  namely,  in  making  war  against  theTurks,  and  if  poaeible 
rwmifthing  ihem  firom  Europe.  This  wish  he  constantly  cherished, 
and  even  emressod  most  ardently  but  a  few  months  before  hisdeath^ 
at  his  last  diet  held  in  AxLgAmrgj  in  a  propooition  he  made  to  the 
states  of  the  empire,  to  un&rtake  an  expedition  i^ainst  the  Tudks; 
but  the  petty  and  selfish  qnrit  of  the  day  was  not  mvourable  to  such 
an  enterpise. 

Amongst  the  other  external  arrangements  of  the  emperor,  one 
most  worthy  of  remark  was  the  ratincation  of  the  reunion  with 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Besides  the  grandson,  who  afterwards  be- 
<3ameEmperor  Charles  v.,  he  had  of  his  son  Philip,  who  was  already 
dead,  and  Joanna  of  Spain,  another  grandson,  afterwards  Ferdinand 
I.;  him  he  gave  in  1516  in  manii^  to  the  daughter  of  Wladislas, 
Kjng  of  Hunmry,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundmon  for  the  direct 
connexion  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  with  the  countries  of  Austria. 

Already  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  reim  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  HL,  as  before  mentioned,  great  efforts  nad  been  maoe  by 
the  states  of  the  empire  to  establish  public  tranquillity,  and  to  render 
it  secure  by  a  legislative  institiition«  Immediately  after  the  com- 
of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor  these  ezertionB  were 
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peneverinj^joonti&ued.  The  moBtaoliTe  and  zealous  promoter  of  tliis 
cisnd  object  WBsBertoId,  the  Mector  ofMentz,  andCx>untof  Hanne- 
beigy(me<rfthemo6teztraozdi]tar7menof  hisdaj.  From  the  period 
wkn,  under  Frederick  in.^  in  1486,  as  first  spiritual  elector,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  states  of  the  empire  down  to  the  present  moment, 
he  had  continued  to  be  the  advocate  and  warm  supporter  of  all  the 
operations  tending  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the  country;  in- 
^tigaUe,  fi:ee  &m  all  personal  motive,  and  having  the  cause  of 
his  countiy  alcme  in  mina  and  heart,  he  was  continually  at  wodc 
to  promote  its  wel&re. 

At  the  first  diet  held  by  the  new  empeator  at  Worms,  in  1495,  the 
subject  of  the  Zaittf/mde,  01  peace  <^the  eountry,  and  the  raopoeed 
^tnmayeriehif  or  imperial  chamber^  were  inmiediately  talcen  into 
discuflBion.  The  en^ieror,  who  likewise  heartily  dedred  that  peace 
iboold  at  length  rogn  throughout  the  empire,  in  order  that  its 
strength  nd^ht  be  more  efiectcmUy  brought  to  bear  against  the  hostile 
power  of  Franee,  sealoualy  joined  in  ue  grand  undertaking,  and 
uos  was  completed  and  biought  into  c^wration  the  institution  for 
the  peipetaal  peace  of  the  country-— a  work  which  gained  fiur  this 
diet  the  flxeatest  praise  and  renown.  And  although  this  Ltmdfiiede 
TO  adU  flhadded  with  certain  restnctive  clauses,  and  the  feuc^ 
didnot  altogether  oeaae  its  operations,  still  the  new  law  possessed 
this  advantage,  via.,  that  legalfy  dub-law  must  henceforth  entirely 
temibate,  and  the  authority  of  the  law  in  its  normal  form  take  its 
pisoa;  a  fljstem  which,  in  the  couraeof  time,  after  it  had  come  more 
nd  mote  into  operatioai,  was  universally  adopted.  When  we  con- 
eider  the  incalculably  important  consequences  which  attended  this 
change  of  things  am<mgst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
ve  ffinit  assuredly  acknowledge  the  year  1495  to  be  one  of  the  most 
momentary  and  striking  in  our  history,  whilst  we  must  regard  the 
fopemrMaamnilianas  oneof  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  nation. 

Stm  in  respect  to  the  more  enlarged  plan  of  the  Elector  Bertold 
nd  the  states,  which  embraced  the  strengthening  of  the  imperial 
goyemment  and  the  imperial  chamber,  Maximilian  did  not  so 
^7  yield  hia  sanctian;  like  his  &ther,  he  was  very  reluctant  to 


give  up  any  po!rtion  of  the  imperial  rights,  however  incapable  he 
ttigbt  be,  thzough  his  important  affiors  abroad,  of  fulfilling  the 
dimes  they  impoMd  iqpon  hmu  He  was,  however,  at  length  jae- 
niled  upon  by  the  states  to  yield  in  the  main  to  the  general  desire, 
^t^eciaQy  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  former  promise  he  had 
(tttiallv  made  when  diey  elected  him  Km^  of  Bome  in  1489,  and 
tUch  he  oould  not  retract  The  imperial  chamber  was  to  be  per- 
^■nendy  established  for  the  tnirpose  of  equitably  deciding  the  dis- 

C  between  the  states  of  tne  empre,  wnich  liad  hith^to  always 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
I  vas  aathosiaed  to  pronounce  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  the  im- 
P^  ban  of  excomnnmicatioa  against  all  who  opposed  it  Li  its 
^^constnictioay  likewise,  it  was  no  longer  to  form  merely 
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cial  iamperiai  tribunal,  but  in  reaUty  a  tribunal  of  the  empie.  Tlie 
emperor  appointed  only  the  president  or  chief  jud^;  the  £ftj 
aflsessora  were  presentea  by  the  states,  whilst  the  cities,  likeiise, 
were  allowed  to  nominate  a  few.  The  emperor  opened  the  ooint 
himself,  and  handed  to  Coimt  EitelMed  von  Zolleni  the  judical 
sceptre,  as  chief  judge  of  the  chamber.  The  first  court  iras  held 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1495,  in  Frankfort 

The  progress,  however,  noade  by  this  institution,  was  eqn&ll; 
slow  witiL  that  of  the  Landfriede;  the  idea  was  good,  and  the  pin 
laid  out  with  ^reat  wisdom;  but  in  respect  to  the  execution  thereof, 
many  difficulties  and  insurmountable  obstacles  stepped  in  to  pievent 
a  successful  issue.  Manywouldnot  attend  to  the  decreespronoimoed, 
and  ^e  power  of  enforcing  them  was  wanting,  inaamucn  as  ihe  em- 
peror was  occupied  in  foreign  countries,  and  beodes  whichhe  fdtkt 
utile  real  desire  to  promote  a  tribunal  rendered  independent  of  his 
own  espedal  sway.    Then  followed  the  non-payment  of  the  neces- 
sary fees  and  salaries,  as  ihe  contributions  firom  tne  various  m^bers 
of  me  empire  came  in  very  irr^ulariy  or  perhaps  not  at  all;  so  that 
the  court  often  sat  and  broke  up  wiihout  eflfectin^  any  thing. 
At  last  it  became  so  neglected,  ihat  ihe  emperor  was  himself  foicd 
to  reconstruct  it,  and  supply  the  necessary  nmds;  and  ihus  nuule  it, 
as  in  former  times,  wholly  dependent  upon  himself.   The  disoonl^t 
thence  produced  between  the  emperor  and  ihe  states  increased 
more  and  more,  until  at  length  the  JSlector  of  Mentz  brought  f<ff- 
ward  twenty-two  points  of  accusation  acainst  Mainmiliitn^  to  whidi 
ihe  latter  replied  by  twenty-ihree  artides  in  opposition.    A  mo6t 
angry  and  bitter  correspondence  ensued  between  the  emperor  and 
the  elector;  but  the  scale  of  balance  on  ihe  side  of  the  former  be 
came  only  more  and  more  on  the  ascent,  and  turned  oompletd; 
against  him. 

But,  as  often  happened  in  Maadmilian's  varied  career,  the  scale 
dropped  once  more  in  his  &vour.    He  contrived,  although  the 
body  of  electors  were  inimical  towards  him,  to  enlist  fiiends  on  his 
side  from  amongst  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes.    He  filled  up 
various  vacant  bishoprics,  wiih  the  co-operation  of  the  ihen  friendly 
papal  auihority,  with  his  fiiends.    Amongst  the  temporal  princes 
were  at  ihat  time  many  young,  warlike  loras,  who  all  glowol  vi^ 
noilitary  ardour  under  nis  command;  and  the  gay,  chivalric  emperor, 
continually  ei^ag^  in  some  enterprise,  perfect  master  in  all  muituT 
exercises,  combining  true  genius  with  a  generous  and  friendly  dis- 
position, knew  well  how  to  enchain  them  to  him.    We  have  alieadj 
seen  how  Duke  Eric  of  Calenberg  fought  with  so  much  glory  in 
the  wars  of  Austria,  and  ihat  the  entire  house  of  ihe  Grnelfs  adhered 
to  ihat  dynasty.   So  likewise  did  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Mecklenbuigi 
Pomerania,  and  Cleves;  whilst  ihe  emperor  gained  Wurtemb^[ 
by  granting  ihe  eail's  claims,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  o| 
duke.    The  Mar^ves  of  Brandenburg  were  secured  by  the  &ithfu 
adherence  of  iheir  ancestor  Albert,  ihe  German  Achilles.     Thus  b; 
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lewiiitb  and  promotioiis  of  variaus  kinds,  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
ailment  hisperty,  availed  himself  of  the  remnant  left  of  imperial 
nnvileges.  Indeed  he  had  become  in  the  year  1504  so  strong,  that 
ne  was  enabled  to  bring  to  a  suoceasful  issue ,  and  according  to  his  own 
Irishes,  a  very  important  contest  originating  in  the  inheritance  of 
Geoige,  Duke  of  navazia-Landshut.  The  Dukes  of  Bavacia,  Mu- 
nick,  and  the  Palatine  Bupert  stood  opposed  to  each  other ;  and 
MaximiliaTi  himaelf  laid  daim  to  a  portion  of  the  lands.  AsthePala- 
tine  refused  most  obstinately  to  submit  to  the  decree  pronounced 
hj  the  imperial  chamber,  the  emperor  at  once  adjudged  the  ban  of 
excommmucation  against  him.  With  the  aid  of  the  afore-mentioned 
allied  piinces,  togeuer  with  the  Swabian  league  and  his  own  imme- 
<iiate  adherents,  he  executed  the  sentence  successfiilly ;  the  palatine 
was  forced  to  submit,  and  Maximilian  himself  gained  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  possessions. 

Hu  position  in  iudicial  affidrs  was  rendered  stiU  more  favourable 
hj  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  electoral  opposition  party,  Ber- 
told  of  Mentz,  who  died  in  the  year  1504.    He  was  now  enabled,  in 


two  following  years,  at  the  oiets  held  at  Colome  and  Constance, 
to  bnng  into  effect  the  preponderating  power  ne  possessed,  inas* 
much  as  he  substituted  the  organic  reflations  of  the  em[>ire  in  ac- 
cordance with  kis  views  for  those  whiobi  had  previously  existed  and 
had  oiiginated  in  the  visionary  project  of  realising  a  national  uni^. 
It  was  not  now  simply  a  question  of  combining  the  regulation  of 
the  mme  with  ahnost  imperial  power;  but,  a£o,  of  restoring  the 
Qopenal  chamber  according  to  the  resolutions  fixed  at  Worms;  to- 
pdier  with  the  establishment  of  a  register  by  which  the  contiibutiona 
for  the  e^enditure  of  the  country  and  the  contingent  of  troops  in 
the  wars  ot  the  empire  were  divicfed  among  the  states  according  to 
theirpower:  tliesewere  the  tooimportantresultsof  the  diet  of  Con- 
stance in  1507.  Both  continued  in  force  during  a  period  of  three 
^oiixaies  and,  in  spite  of  the  independent  territones,  represented  the 
toiity  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

h  was  afbr  the  foundation  of  these  happy  internal  regulations  of 
ue  empire,  that  Maximilian  proceeded  into  Italy,  as  ^fore  men-* 
Qo&ed,  on  his  great  campaign  against  the  Venetians;  and  his  hopes 
were  so  strong,  that  in  tiie  February  of  1508,  in  Trieste,  he  assumed 
^  title  of  Koman  Idnff  elect,  without  waiting  to  be  crowned  in 
fiome.  This  act  was  of  great  importance  to  mture  times,  Maxi* 
^^tlm's  successors  having  afterwards  assumed  the  imperial  titie,  im- 
B^ediatel^  after  their  coronation  in  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  during  the 
^le  ot  the  subsequent  periods,  only  one  emperor  was  crowned  by 
wepone. 

.  At  tne  diet  held  in  Colosnej  in  1512,  the  emperor  introduced  an 
viportant  proportion,  toudiing  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire, 
fit:  that  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber  should,  by  a  defi- 
fete  authority,  be  enforced  and  carried  into  effect  in  every.part  of 
^  empire;  without  which  ihej  were  of  little  or  no  avail*   It  was 
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propofledy  therefore,  that  the  diTiskm  of  the  ciicieB,  wliidi  kid 
been  hitherto  brought  into  operation  for  the  puiiKMe  of  rstnzmBg 
deputies  to  officiate  in  the  imperial  chamber,  ehoaiid  now  be  made 
available  in  this  case,  and  be  rendered  effiaent  accordingl}^.  At 
first  they  consisted  of  six  ciroles:  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Frsaocmia,  the 
Bhine,  Westphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony;  now^  however,  itwuie- 
solved  to  add  four  more:  the  Lower  Rhine,  incladinjg  the  £rar  eko- 
torates;  Upoer  Saxony,  embracing  its  electorate  ana  Brandenbing; 
Austria;  ana  Burgundy. 

Each  circle  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  distinctly  orgaaued  and 
oompiehensive  bod;^,  and  all  matters  of  peace  and  war  to  be  wsfU' 
intended  by  a  mihtary  chief.  Notwithstanding  great  oontentioD 
ensued  between  the  emperor  and  the  states  upon  this  qaestioB,  a 
resolution  was  pasaed,  and  accordingly  a  decree  for  its  adopbon^as 
agreed  to  by  the  states  of  the  empire.  Its  execution,  howevor,  was 
not  brought  into  force  immediately,  for  it  was  only  after  some 
ten  yeara  had  elapsed,  that  this  division  of  circles  was  at  kngdi 
effectually  established. 

Besides  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  these  oiganic  institatioDS, 
which,  if  not  emanating  finom  Maximilian  alone,  were  at  leut  jpro- 
duced  with  his  co-operation,  Germany  has  to  thank  him  espeoaUj 
fcr  the  introduction  of  an  entire  new  syston  of  discipline  in  tte 
army,  which  he  remodelled  completely,  by  dividing  it  into  la- 
ments; and  finally,  it  was  by  him  that  a  system  of  posting  was  fet 
introduced* 

We  must  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves  in  the  character  of  this 
period,  which  is  more  especially  distingdshed  in  our  histoiy  asa 

Sffiod  of  transition.  Such  epochs  are  marked  by  the  most  oontia- 
ctory  phenomena,  more  especially,  however,  by  a  unirenal  rap- 
ture and  fermentation  of  aU  relations,  calling  forth  at  every  moment 
the  feeling  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  staiming  upon  undennined 
ground,  where  are  raging  in  all  th^  unrestricted  niry  the  dements 
of  new  creations.  As  yet  the  seeds  only  were  strewed,  tke  fuO 
growth  and  fruit  of  which  were  reserved  for  after-times. 

At  present  on  neither  ride  was  contentment  to  be  fixmd;  tie 
mutual  privileges  and  duties  of  the  ruler  and  the  states  had  be- 
come more  than  ever  fluctuating.  Innumerable  repreaentatioos 
{nckanatumen)  were  made  acainst  the  assessments  of  the  roister; 
princes  had  been  included  wno  were  no  longer  in  existence;  manj 
states  had  been  inscribed  as  immediate  whi<£  had  become  mediate, 
and  were  now  claimed  back  again  by  the  sovereign  lord,  especially 
among  cities.  Thus,  it  was  u^ed  by  the  ambassador  of  Denmark 
and  Holstein,  that  amongst  otiiers,  a  city  (Hamburg)  had  been  marked 
as  an  imperial  city,  but  that,  as  it  was  dtuated  in  Holstein,  it  must 
be  reclaimed  by  n^  sovereign  and  restored,  as  part  of  his  patiimo- 
nial  possessions,  he  being  lord  of  the  manor  by  natural  snocesaoD. 
He,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  his  daim,  as  tne  imperial  fieedom 
of  the  dty  was  nevertheless  admowledged. 
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Hie  tnlic  coimdl  of  the  imperial  duunber,  yniii  its  decrees,  xnet 
wtth  ami  ogppoeition  fiom  all  ades.  It  xoosed,  ^^enenUy,  a  denie 
fiff  iiidepenaence,  and  which,  in  jGm^,  broke  forth  in  sach  a  series  of 
cnid  and  barbagona  acts,  that  the  cominfflicement  of  the  fifteenth  oen* 
tmy  again  presented  scenes  of  sanguinary  oontendon  in  many  parts 
of  ueenipneL 

1.  The  princes  resorted  to  open  war  in  order  to  extend  theix  ter- 
litanal  di^tiity.  The  coontahip  of  Hoya,  amongst  the  rest,  was,  in 
1511,  invaded  by^  Bnmswick,  Liinebing,  Bremen,  and  Minden; 
wlolat  the  remaining  body  of  fi^ee  Fresians  were,  in  1514,  also  at- 
tacked Ij  Bnm8?rifik,  Liinebnig,  Galenberj^,  Oldenburg^  and  Greor^, 
Duke  of  Sazomy ;  and  in  diese,  as  in  alfother  cases,  the  superior 
power  tnomplied* 

2.  The  whole  body  of  knights  in  ereryqnarter  feeling  ihemselYe^ 
avit  were,  penned  in  by  the  pinces,  formed  a  close  alhance  and  de- 
dared  open  war.  The  depreaataons  of  the  fipeebooter-knights,  on  the 
ki^  roads,  and  their  attacks  npon  the  merchants  and  dealers  to  and 
fins  the  fiurs,  were  asain  resumed,  and  continual  scenes  of  robbery 
aad  murder,  by  day  and  nigfa^  occurred  throu^ont  the  lan^  It  was 
abont  Hm  time  that  the  celetxcated  Gets  of  %erlichingen,  Franz  of 
Sdbiti,  but  more  eapecaaUy  the  noted  Franz  of  Sickingen,  who  was 
enabled  to  collect  and  march  whole  armies  against  the  princes,  were 
^ctiydbr  eD^|a|^ped  in  the  cause  they  espoused. 

3.  !uie  cities,  although  oYcrrun  and  oppressed  on  every  ride,  still 
i^ctrined  their  ancient  strength  to  a  certain  extent;  th^  now  do- 
^iried  tfaemselTes  against  the  assaults  of  the  knights  with  the  same 
>oooesa  as  when  formerly  attacked  by  the  princes;  and  woe  to  the 
iiobleinan  or  kniffht  who  oaoce  fi^  into  their  hands!  For  no  peri- 
tioo,  either  fit>m  lus  fanuly  or  fioends,  nor  eren  the  intercesrion  or 
icDMnatouioes  of  any  of  the  princes,  were  of  any  avail  to  save  him 
fiom  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the  north,  Liibeck  especially 
ttood  most  proininently  at  the  head  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  Intneyear 
1S09  they  attacked  Jolm,  IQng  of  Demnark,  captured  all  his  snips 
at  EUanore,  returning  home  Mided  with  booty.  In  the  battle  of 
Somhohn  a  Liibeck  veaael  beat  off  three  Danian  ahi]^  by  which  she 
^  been  gmppled,  and  even  made  one  of  them  a  pnze. 

At  the  diets  the  cities  still  maintained  a  very  important  positioru 
That  commercial  associations,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  trans- 
set  the  most  extensive  business  and  embark  in  the  most  profitable 
CDieipriaes,  produced  for  them  such  opulence,  and  with  it  its  pre* 
pBideniting  mfluenoe,  that  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  ihe  princes  be* 
came  more  excited,  until,  at  length,  they  combined  together  in  pro* 
P<«mg  at  several  diets,  held  about  this  time,  such  resolutions  as 
slioiila,  if  not  wholly  destroy,  at  least  reduce  tiie  great  power  they 
P^SBesaed  hj  taxation,  and  certainly  there  was  creat  foundation  for 
tliese  measures,  inasmuch  as  the  complaints  made  against  the  enor- 
^^fm  prices  d^nanded  by  the  merchants  for  the  goods  supplied  be* 
eame  more  and  more  general 
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Within  the  cities  themsdyes  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  tunes  vaa 
not  less  conspicuously  shown.  The  mtuucipaL  authorities  became 
seriously  oppressed  and  overpowered  by  the  communities  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  guilds  and  sodeties — ^now  conriderably  as^- 
mented  in  number  and  influence-— who  would  no  longer  sabmit 
either  to  be  governed  by  a  select  and  Hmited  body  of  patnckns  or 
be  taxed  at  me  high  rate  hitherto  levied.  The  records  of  manv  of 
those  cities^  at  the  commencement  of  the  axteenth  century,  aie  filled 
with  the  most  sanguinary  scenes  of  discord  and  civil  war. 

4.  But  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  the  rural  districts  presented 
at  this  period  a  iar  more  melancholy  and  serious  spectacle  than  ^ 
of  either  of  the  classes  mentioned.  With  them  reigned  univeEaal 
fermentation  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  demands  of  die 
territorial  lord,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  m- 
creased,  because  each  sought  to  transfer  ihe  burdens  of  the  emiuie 
to  the  clioulders  of  the  lower  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
had  now  leamt  to  know  their  stremrth  in  the  use  of  aims,  and  sooa 
from  amongst  Ibm  iasued  the  foSible  bodies  of  the  Z<»;<^ 
or  foot  sol<u6rs.  The  eicample  presented  by  the  Swiss  peaaanta,  who 
had  now  almost  entirely  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  made 
themselves  independent,  produced  its  exciting  effects  among  the  Ger- 
man peasantry,  and  more  especially  in  Upper  Germany. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  1493,  there  was 
formed  in  Alsace,  near  Selestadt,  a  secret  umon  of  discontented  pea- 
santry, who,  in  the  depth  of  ni^ht,  journeying  along  almost  impas- 
sable roads  amongst  the  mountains,  assembled  toge&er  in  a  retiied 
spot,  and  there,  by  a  solemn  vow,  swore,  under  heavy  threats  to  him 
who  proved  a  traitor,  as  follows: — "That  they  would  be  taxed  odIj 
according  to  their  own  free  will  and  consent;  that  the  imposts  ahoold 
be  removed  altogether,  as  likewise  all  spiritual  Jurisdiction;  that  no 
ecclesiastic  shoukl  receive  a  higher  salary  than  K>rty  florins;  that  Ae 
Jews  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  possessions  dividol  eqiially 
among  the  confederates,"  &c.,  &c.  This  confederacy,  which  adoptd 
the  sim  of  the  shoe  (the  shoe  of  the  coxxmion  German  peasant)  upon 
their  banner,  extended  its  operations  very  considerably. 

A  similar  union  arose  in  Wurtember^  in  1514,  under  the  name 
of  the  Poor  Conrad  league.  Both  originated  in  a  hatred  towards 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  which,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  the  piin- 
dple  upon  which  they  acted.  It  is  true,  the  shoe-leajspe  ms,  by 
force  of  arms,  eventually  destroyed  in  1502,  as  was  ukewise  the 
Poor  Conrad  league  soon  after  its  formation ;  but  the  seeds  of  revolt 
were  left  behind,  and  at  the  diets  the  subject  of  a  revolution  among 
the  peasantry  was  often  discussed  with  some  anxiety  and  dread.  At 
the  diet  of  Mentz,  in  1517,  in  which  several  of  the  members  advised, 
on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  empire,  that  a  sununons 
should  be  issued  for  every  fiftieth  man  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence, 
the  states  would  not  venture  to  adopt  a  measure  which  must  be  so 
generally  felt  as  tyrannical:  '*  The  common  peasant,  already safii* 
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dendy  soffering  fiom  dearth  and  huBgeri  would,  in  his  pieseht  dis- 
oonteniy  only  be  still  further  excited  to  the  meet  desperate  acts,  and 
thence  the  glimmenng  sparks  of  piiyate  indignation  would  burst 
foitfa  into  one  uniyeisal  flame  throughout  we  whole  country/' 
Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  states,  and  ihe  general  feel- 
12^  was  in  &your  of  rather  quelling  by  mild  means  the  turbulence 
wmch  already  b^an  to  agitate  the  empire.  Nevertheless  we  sludl 
shortly  read  m  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  how,  after  ihe  lapse 
of  another  yeaii  the  destructive  elements  did  break  forth  in  all  their 
fiuy. 

The  empeior,  however,  was  not  doomed  to  witness  or  share  in 
these  revolutioiis;  the  course  of  his  career  was  nearly  ended,  and  his 
pow«»  of  nund  .ad  My,  eamased  in  80  inany  toUaome  and.  to  a 
certain  extent,  firmtless  struggles,  became  now  gradually  exhausted 
and  consumed. 
I  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1518,  he  used  ev^  endeayour  to 
rprevail  upon  the  states  to  ^ect,  as  Kin^  of  Rome,  his  son  Charles, 
slieady  seated  on  the  Spanish  throne ;  his  anxious  wish,  however, 
ins  not  fiilfilled,  inasmiuih  as  the  pope,  and  a  portion  of  the  electoral 
piinoes,  in  iheb  fear  to  bestow  too  sreat  a  power  upon  his  son,  hesi- 
tatid  and  refused  to  yield  to  his  wSies.  Lidignant  and  mortified, 
^^^azunilian  quitted  Augsburg  and  died  on  his  journey  at  Wels  in 
Upper  Austria,  on  the  12th  of  Januaiy,  1619,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
^yand  was  buried,  according  to  his  msh,  breath  the  altar-stone  of 
the  duixch  at  Neustadt,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  mother,  Eleanora. 
Itiaaaid,  that  he  had  for  several  years,  carried  about  with  him 
hiaooffin.  Thus,  as  in  his  earlier  lif^  when  in  all  his  vigour  he  had 
often  bid  defiance  to  death,  so  now  in  ^  latter  years  of  his  exist- 
^i  did  he  hold  fimuliar  coundl  with  it,  and  view  its  approach 
with  rdigious  confidence  and  resignation. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ten  Tarious  important  changes,  for  which  (Germany  had  been  ripen- 
ing during  the  last  century.  With  Maximilian,  as  their  last  re- 
pr^tative,  the  middle  ages  had  passed  away;  a  new  period,  of 
which  the  gexm  had  long  been  soym,  now  gradually  developed  itself 
^  became  established.  We  will  just  g&nce  at  the  signs  which 
^^lisnujtensed  this  new  age,  and  at  those  great  discoyeries  which  con- 
tnbuted  chiefly  in  producing  it. 

Where  and  when  gunpowder  was  first  invented  cannot  be  pod- 
^y  ascertained;  it  appears  prolutble  tliat  the  Chinese  were  yery 
edy  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  it  came  fiK>m  them  to  the  Arabians, 
^  thence  to  Europe.  But  it  was  not  as  yet  employed  in  war,  and 
^old  not  therefore  with  strictness  be  called  orun-powder.  It  is  not 
ioond  to  haye  been  used  for  that  purpose  earlier  than  in  1360,  and 
^  diaoovery  of  this  application  oi  it  is  ascribed  to  a  German  monk, 
^tttold  Schwarz.  He  nad,  it  is  said,  pounded  a  nMxture  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  coals,  in  a  mortar,  when  by  accident  a  spark 
^>ped  mto  it,  the  mass  ignited,  and  forced  wiin  great  violwce  the 
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petde  into  the  air.  Tldsaoddeiitledtoitieihoa^tcfmald^ 
metal  moztan  fiir  the  poipoae  of  war,  fiom  irfudi  etonea  aad  Mb 
might  be  thrown  agaiaat  a  hoetile  ei^,  and  thna  ivaa  prodnoeddie 
heavy  artiUarj,  wh£h  aboaithe  year  IMO  waa  pretty  genflnUyniei 
The  fint  time  we  hear  of  Hi  being  piaeliaed,  k  at  the  battfe  of  (^ 
between  the  FienAacndEiigliah,  in  1346.  TheaniaDerfifHDEm,at 
ar^peboSy  waa  inrented  aomewhai  hrter;  thia  weapon,  howereE^ii 
mentioned  in  a  xeooid  of  1381^  when  the  dty  of  Aii^bin^ 
to  send  thirty  men  anned  with  gone  to  the  war  which  die  cidesdia 

waged  against  the  nobility.* 

/^Sy  these  newly  diaooveied  instramentB  of  deitractiQn  Ae  wbole 

vprtem  of  war  ud  mifitaiy  tactics  became  dban^ed.    In  tndeal 

timea  the  V^ff^f>  enooonter  waa  ahnfltt  always  TTtfi'irlaiiii^  ma  ^ 

man,  and  hand  to  hand,  with  knoe  and  swoid,  whence  indiridnal 

force,  dexterity,  and  prowess  decided  the  yictoiy.    In  case  eiAer  ose 

of  the  annies  did  not  at  an  eaxfy  stage  cowardly  turn  lomid  sad  flee, 

the  battle  waa  never  decided  liefose  the  fiddwaaetnwediritlitlK 

bodies  of  the  ffreaterpcitioBL  of  the  combatants.    Hie  eunUsU  were 

sanguinary  and  deciave.    Bui  nnce  the  new 

was  to  fiffht  at  a  distanoe,  and  the  indmdual  no 

taffomBt  moe  to  &oe — ^leaving  it  to  chance  to 

bidl  dionld  contribnte  tcrvTBids  the  success  of  the  a<^^ 

in  the  air — and  as  the  warrior  had  thus  become  more  and  motetbe 

mere  simple  madiTiin  employed  by  the  calculations  of  the  raenl, 

whose  g^  and  pudgnLt  were  now  rendered  sa£Scient  to^ 

liie  battle,  aocordmgly  by  this  new  method  of  war  the  spint  d 

chivalry  became  gni&ally  annihilated.    The  latter  in  &ct  was  bisei 

upon  tne  greatest  devdopment  of  personal  strongdi,  whidi  gaveto 

the  indiviooal  such  a  superiority,  that  a  whole  tio^ 

soldiers  were  not  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  lanffhi  wh«n,  moim 

on  his  barbed  steed,  and  armed  at  all  points,  ne  dashed  tmo^ 
them;  whilst  now  the  most  cowardly  di^Kised  man  n^t  with  oi^ 
fibrelockbringdownlhebravest  warrior  at  a  distanoe.  ThenobOx^ 
for  a  length  of  time  continued  to  oppose  and  contend  uainst  the  use 
of  this  new  arm  of  war,  winch  they  characterised  as  fishonouiable, 
degrading,  uid  perfidious  to  employ;  but  when  it  finally  obtained 
the  supenority,  the  cavalier  of  the  martial  field  of  olden  times  irtf 
forced  to  succumb  and  rerigu  his  battle  axe  and  lance. 

Tbis  change,  however,  £d  not  come  into  operation  all  at  oiioe, 
for  long  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  whilst  ttiose  who  bore  diem 
fixrmed  but  a  small  part  of  the  army,  and  heavy  cannon  was  only 
employed  in  sieges,  the  mailed  cavaliy  continned  to  compose  tbe 

^  These  guns,  howerer,  irere  merdly  rimple  tubes,  wUdi  l&etbe  onmaoiwere 
igiiitedbyftiiiatcli.    Bvt  m  this  wis  tedioas  aod  travbiesQoie,  and  isiipeded  tbe 

power  of  taldag  aiiB^  Qenum  ingenolty  diaoo^eredf  in  1S5I,  St  NuEenibeq(^  tbeish 
proYed  aiqueboi,  in  which  the  ipark  wu  prodooed  by  a  iteel  whed  being  made  to 
striloe  m  ito  rertdntion  the  flint;  and  afterwards  in  Rrsnoethi^ 
ID  the  podBsctlon  eCtiie  FNsnt  nnnketi 
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of  tibe  ttoapBf  sad  the  noUlity  still  pagerved  sad 
iheir  nnlhsiy  disciplme.  Tbe  tonnismeatB  sdll  comtinned  to  foim 
their  pnscqpal  ieB&vBlis,  wliere  the  jouth  of  the  nobiK^  ksmt  at  sn 
ea^  age  to  play  irath  danger;  and  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  popes 
indeeckaastMaLl  eonacib  iBBoed  a^^ 

CO  aoooimt  of  the  danger  attending  them — ^for  they  neqnentlj  ran 
irithpaiBted  knees — and  all  the  ininiafamentB  which  the  church  in* 
&ted  upon  those  who  engaged  herein,  as  -viz.,  that  none  who  died 
in  a  toninament  should  reoerre  CSuistian  borial,  were  not  sofSdent 
to  eiadicate  the  enthusiastic  attachment  to  these  festivals.  And 
ereackmntothe  fifteenth  oentnzy  there  was  scarcely  a  single  princely 
iasStj  m  Germany  which  had  not  lost  some  of  its  members  in  these 
caajTB  at  arms.  Ctf  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  German 
Aculks,  it  is  related  that  he  had  thus  tilted  at  more  than  seventeen 
tooniaiiients  with  the  pointed  lance,  and  even  the  Emperor  Mazimi* 
San  had  entered  the  arena  several  times.  Thus  the  historian  of  the 
Imise  of  Austria,  F^mr,  relates,  that  at  a  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495, 
a  Fieodi  knight,  Olaudiua  Bane,  appeared  and  challenged  the 
whole  Geman  nation  to  a  tnal  of  arms  at  single  combat.  The 
Emperoir  Mayimilian  on  this  occasion  took  upon  himself  the  right 
to  ught  £ff  the  honour  cf  his  pec^le,  and  which  he  maintained 
h  eRBtiuIty  overcoming  the  foreign  knight  with  the  sword, 
am  theb  lances  had  left  ue  combat  undecidea.  Whilst  this  emperor 
^  I^Kmoiv  so-called  the  last  of  the  duvalric  emperors,  and  as  the 
penoa  of  his  reign  oondodesihe  middle  ages,  we  find  in  some  of  his 
ocniteBipoEarieB,  such  as  65tz  of  Bedichingen,  Franz  of  ISckinffen, 
and  Ulno  of  Hutten,  the  contest  for  the  ancient  q>lendour  of  weir 
order  against  the  mAty  revolutions  of  time,  again  maintained---* 
mttil  theb  death.  Even  amongst  the  clergy  of  these  chivalnc 
^ioKs  the  warlike  diqiosition  of  kmghthood  is  occasionally  apparent. 
VW  Frederick  III.  went  forth  against  Charles  the  Rash,  to  deliver 
Neott,  the  valiant  Bishm  of  Miinster,  Count  Henry  of  Schwarzburg, 


M  the  first  to  land  an  army,  canwsting  of  Wes^^haUans,  Nether- 
hnden,  and  Lower  Saxons,  and  exhibitea  a  ffreater  degree  of  warlike 
ttal  duin  even  was  shown  by  the  imperial  general,  the  Mar^ve 
Albert  (or  Achilles)  of  Brandenburg  himself;  nay,  he  even  cherished 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  proud  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  battle,  and 
^QgBgbg  inth  him  hand  to  hand  in  mortal  combat.  But  as  no 
liattle  took  ^aoe,  a  truce  having  been  detennined  upon,  duzinjg 
vbich  the  Miinsterians  had  a  hot  engagement  with  the  duke's  Pi* 
^^i^ians,  the  biahop,  who  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  for  the  insult 
^%ed  to  his  army,  challenged  Duke  Charles  to  fight  a  duel,  but 
which  the  Emperor  Fxederkk  prohibited.  The  aimy,  however,  ad- 
P%ed  that  in  this  eaqxidition  it  was  not  the  Margrave  of  Branden* 
^$  but  the  Kdi<^  of  Miinster  who  had  meritra  the  title  of  the 
Gecnan  Achilles. 

Meantime  the  whole  system  of  military  tactics  underwent  the 
'^M  important  changes.  Instead  of  the  ancient  levies  of  ihe  ban, 
^  were  now  introduced  Lanzknechte^  or  mercenary  troops,  and 
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thus,  wiih  this  change  aioee  the  entire  difldndaoii  made  between^ 
martial  and  the  civil  order.  In  former  times  the  imDeiialTOgt,  or  in* 
tendenty  who  administered  the  judicial  and  dvil  amurs  of  adiatnct, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  militaiy  chief  or  commandant  of  tbedty 
and  burgh,  and  the  leader  in  the  field,  as  were  all  the  ooaxttdlns 
and  officials  of  the  princes.  All  the  departments  so  admiiusteiei 
throughout  die  Isoia  hannonised  and  were  conducted  with  equal 
enerey  in  eveiy  part  Now,  however,  tfaej  were  sepaisted,  and 
war  Decame  a  dSstmct  meroenazy  profession. 

But  the  worst  part  of  this  change  was,  that  when  the  pnnoes 
could  not  TWftinfAw  their  mercenaries  in  times  of  peace,  the  latter 
then,  having  neither  the  dispodtion  nor  ability  to  return  to  the 
employments  of  civil  life,  be(»me  apest  to  society.    The  chroiucle 
of  Sebastian  Frank  complains  bitterrfr  against  this:  *^  The  destno* 
tive  landers,"  he  says,  "  are  a  shameless  zace,  and  of  use  to  nobodj; 
when  they  axe  not  m  pay  or  enrolled  th^  run  loose  upon  Bomjj 
demandix^  war  and  misery.    An  unchristian  and  lost  set,  whose  em« 
ployment  is  murder,  rapine,  incendiarism,  gaming,  drinking,  blas- 
pheming, wantonly  makmff  widows  and  orpnuis,  yea,  whose  ^7  ds* 
li^ht  is  m  the  calamities  of  the  people,  feeding  upon  the  vitabof  man* 
4       kmd,  and  whether  in  or  out  of^war,  tormenting  the  peasantiy.  Ike 
state  of  matters,  alasl  is  come  to  this,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
a  lander,  and  from  the  moment  he  has  taken  the  oath,  and  plaoesa 
lance  on  his  shoulder^  henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  anndoos 
all  other  work.    Formerly,  when  a  prince  carried  on  a  war,  be 
fought  with  his  own  people;  now,  lliat  these  worthless  feOovs  aie 
employed,  each  adversary  strives  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  nm&ber 
of  his  soldiers  and  extent  of  his  preparations  for  the  war,  so  diat  it 
now  costs  more  before  it  is  begun  and  these  hirelings  are  emnpped, 
than  formerly  it  cost  to  commence  and  finish  it  altogether.    Were  it 
not  for  these  mercenary  troops,  there  would  be  much  less  iffsr,  and 
although  a  prince  might  be  forced  to  fiffht  with  bat  as  many  him* 
dreds  as  there  are  now  thousands  emmoyed^  he  would  still  effect 
more  glorious  results;  for  these  rascals  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
tract tiie  war,  and  sorry  would  they  be,  indeed,  if  tney  behodit 
terminate  and  peace  restored.    Thus  the  country  is  ezluuisted  to  an 
extent  that  there  is  scarcely  a  prince  or  peasant  who  has  any  moie 
money." 

The  same  chronicle  makes  honourable  and  dear  distinction  be* 
tween  these  mercenary  troops  who  served  any  body  that  would  give 
them  pay,  and  those  wamors  who  fought  only  for  their  coootij- 
^'  Those  subjects,"  he  says,  '^  who  in  ob^ence  to  their  princes  eofist 
at  their  summons,  and  when  the  battle  is  over  return  to  their  work, 
I  do  not  call  mercenary  Lanzknedite,  but  brave  and  fidthful  war- 
riors." Meantime,  however,  these  landers,  whose  insubordination 
has  called  forth  such  complaints^  were  excellent  soldiers  in  battle. 
Armed  with  lances  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  protected  by  a  hel- 
met and  cuirassi  they  stood  like  a  firm  wall,  and  their  presented 
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knees  leBembled  an  impaseaUe  foiest,  whence  their  battle  anay  was 
called  bj  the  French  the  Hen$9on^  or  porcupine-phalanx.  The 
Emperor  Mairiniilian  gieatly  improved  their  discipline.  They 
ed^eed  even  the  glory  acquired  by  the  Swiss,  and  now  completely 
destroyed  the  superiority  hitherto  commanded  by  the  chivalnc 
GftTaliy,  whose  importance  had  already  been  diimnished  by  the 
Hunte  and  Swiss  in&ntry. 

Smially  as  important  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  for  war, 
was  also  me  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  for  the  objects  of  peace. 
Hiis  also  is  the  work  of  German  ingenuity;  not,  however,  originating 
in  aeddent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  out  by  a  process  of  profound 
etodhr,  and  became  pNerfected  by  degrees. 

Iseie  had  been  in  use  long  previously,  after  the  manner  of  the 
fitde  figures  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  printed,  a  certain  de« 
Rnptkm  of  wooden  boards,  upon  which  were  cut  all  the  letters 
neoeflBsry  for  the  pajge  of  a  book,  there  being  as  many  such  boards  as 
pa^  in  the  books  fiom  which  impressions  were  taken,  whence  the 
entire  book  was  completed.  Although  this  operation  was  much 
more  troublesome  than  copying,  yet  with  these  boards  they  were 
e&aUed  to  print  a  book  many  nundred  times,  which  repaid  their 
hboor.  Great  improvements,  however,  could  yet  be  made;  and 
thus  thoi^ht  John  Guttenber^.  Bom  in  1401,  at  Mentz,  of  an  an- 
dentnobk  fimiily,  he,  with  dl  the  powers  of  his  mind,  prosecuted 
the  idea  of  cnttmg  out  the  letters  smgly,  of  an  equal  oze,  on  the 
end  of  small  wooden  sticks;  and  after  composing  these  into  words, 
taking  tfaere&om  an  impression,  when  he  again  took  them  to  pieces, 
>nd  naed  them  £>r  composing  the  next  page.  Aftier  many  experi- 
ments, he  succeeded.  He  entered  into  rartnership  with  his  towns- 
men, John  Faust,  and  Peter  Sch5£fer,  of  Gemsheim;*  and  this  asso- 
ciation enlarged  ihe  discovery  by  composing  the  letters  of  a  mixture 
of  metals,  inventing  the  {[ress,  and  prepanng  printers'  ink.  Thus 
they  were  prepared  to  print.  Their  first  attempt  was  the  Bible; 
hat  ^  real  inventor,  Guttenberg,  did  not  enjoy  that  fruit  of  his 
hbonis  which  he  so  richly  deserved,  inasmuch  as  Faust,  the  gold- 
amiih,  who  had  advanced  him  money,  after  he  had  spent  his  fortune 
in  naidng  the  necessary  experiments,  deprived  him,  by  legal  pro- 
ce86)  of  all  Ids  instruments  and  property,  and  excluded  lum  m>m  the 
^fstaossoL  Thus  the  inventor  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  art 
of  ancient  and  modem  times,  was  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
I^is  days  dependent  upon  the  bounty  c^the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and 
Win  1468. 

In  the  year  1457,  the  first  book,  the  Latin  Psahns,  was  completed 
^7  Faust  and  his  associates,  and  in  1462  the  entire  Bible.  So  great 
I  difierenoe  was  even  then  perceptible  between  die  price  of  such  a 

*  The  prendHng  opinion  that  Schofibr  was  a  dergymani^  The  name 

<u3eEicQi,  whidi  hfi  to(dc,  aignifles  also  ca 
Uiecopyii^  of  books. 
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work  and  the  expense  of  transcribing^  that  a  BiUe,  whidi,  uka 
transcribed,  cost  m>m  400  to  500  florinSi  was  to  be  had  foe  30 
florins.  AdA  thus  did  these  men  lay  the  foundation  for  tbeim- 
mense  advantages  subsequentlj  detiTea  bjr  thia  ^xeat  diaoovenr,  ui 
hy  which  every  d^iee  of  knowledge  wludi  nuaes  the  inbdkctoil 
cnaiacter  of  man  ia  no  longer  the  peonliar  priTilege  of  the  few,  ta 
maj  become  not  only  the  possession  of  wnble  natioos,  but  of  tk 
eotue  WQild.  Thenoe  it  is  that  the  art  of  pwwting  ezeria  amost 
wonderful  inflmRnoe  in  the  derekprnent  of  mankinil.  Thelavof 
this  development,  aa  is  moat  erident  firom  the  obaenratian  dodnoed 
fbom  all  hirtory,  down  to  the  preaent  day,  lai  that  the  coltmtioiL  ud 
intelligence  of  the  Human  mind  progitMHivdy  ealargea  its  boundflMBi 
and  in  ita  widening  dzde  emlnaoes  an  incraasing  number  of  our  {d- 
low-creaturee.  A&hough  it  may  admit  of  diapute  whether,  mioa 
the  whole,  we  are  further  advanced  in  the  arta  and  soieDoes  tW 


many  nationa  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  the  progreeBinthe 
more  universal  spread  <^  knowledge  can  admit  of  no  question,  and 
it  is  the  noUe  art  of  printing,  whidi,  as  the  great  lever,  haseffixled 
this  ffloiioua  object 

Of  great  importance  to  the  extraordinary  leauha  of  the  lit  of 
printing  was  also  the  previous  diaooveiy  of  hnen-paper.  ^  Fonnedj, 
parchment  waa  uaed,  which,  however,  was  too  ezpeD8i?e  and  too 
thick;  then  ootton*paper,  wUch  waa  not  aoffieiently  durable.  Vvfa 
made  of  linen,  whion  is  also  probably  a  German  discovery,  fint  ^ 
pears  in  a  document  of  the  year  1818,  at  Kauffbemen. 

Wedoaeour  general  renectioiia  upon  the  age  just  paaBed,witli 
few  words  upon  the  results  produced  bj  the  £sooveiy  of  Amoaci 
and  a  sea  passage  to  the  East  IndieB. 

Thej  did  not  indeed  originate  in  Germany,  but  they  exerted  i 
great  influence  upon  that  eountry;  not  only  by  enhigmg  the  em* 

C'  re  of  the  mind,  which  must  be  one  result,  but  alao  more  paitictt- 
ly  in  prodncinff  a  change  in  commense.  Until  that  time  £tft 
Inclian  produce,  of  which  Europe  required  annually  a  vast  strnpl/t 
had  beoDL  brou^t  by  various  channela  through  Asia  to  the  Heoiter* 
ranean  Sea,  and  thence  taken  especially  bv  the  maritime  states  of 
Italv  and  conveyed  further.  •  The  transit  oy  land  to  the  north  wtf 
made,  as  has  been  befi>re  stated,  through  Germany.  But  now  dttt 
the  Portuguese,  in  1498,  had  fomid  a  punge  by  sea  round  AiocM, 
they  were  able,  fiN>m  the  greatpiofitaotfia^htage,aoon  to  monopo- 
lise the  whole  East  Indian  trade;  Venice  and  the  other  Italianman- 
time  states  declined,  and  Grermany  also  very  soon  indirectly  felt  the 
effects.  Its  trade  became  depressed  in  proportion  aa  that  of  Porta- 
fial  and  Spun  rose;  and  in  ccnaequence  en  this  great  revene,  the 
UanseaticLeague  was  dissolved,  altkou^^ 

many  other  wares.  The  German  cities  were  finom  the  sixteenth 
century  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  andent.elevatian  in  wealth 
and  power,  ana  thus  also  in  this  respect  the  way  was  paved  for  the 
rising  power  of  the  princes. 
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SIXTH  PERIOD. 

CEABUM  ▼.  TO  SHB  FBACB  01  WBiXFKALU. 

15S0— 1648. 

AaoBgrt  the  Ma  ctocwmarti  wlating  to  tfaSi  period  the  "  Tnawaodoni  of  the 
Imperial  I)ieta,'' as  preeerred  in  the  axt^TW  of  the  TK^^ 
■QBtnmortBtt  JMiiHUi  h  ae  the  diets  nofcr  exerdied  ao  much  influence  at  any 
period  tf  oar  hialoijaatem  the  ooimmffHwment  of  the  fifteenth  centmy  nntil  the 
Wfif  tUr^Teaiiw  Iff  ntiiiwtx  thrr  mrrly  ditimTnrH  tori  irf  printing  rrftmntfd  fw- 
PKuO^thecampoBtini  and  dicalatkHiof  hislocicalirarka»«ndirefindthat»with 
c^  ten  yean,  their  number  increased  aooordinfi^y  to  a  eoosidecahle  extent  At 
Aeeme  tiiw  the  Awakened  deiiie  Ibr  sciBntiile  reaeaxcii  and  the  taate  to  the  study 
«  ttcieot  aathoifl  hecaine  mora  and  mora  geneEa^y  diffbae^ 

Anaqgrtiiiewcifeeniwhotnat  i^on  the  ienoal  histoiy  of  this  periodt  aie  in* 

dned: 

I'M  Joifiai^ (boni  a* Ceno,  14fiS»  died •■  Bishop itf  Nn^^ 
nlbmniii^  from  1494  to  154«. 

1  J.A.Tlniame8,or  de  Thoo,  (bom  in  Paris,  1553,  died  1617,  as  President  of  the 
Iviin&ent  and  diief  librarian  to  Heuy  IV. ;  ray  lear^ 
wiNftBistoriaaoi  Tenporis,  1543  to  1607. 

3.  JckQenesins  de  Sepnlyeda,  (a  Spaniard,  bom  1491,  died  1578,  historian  of 
(3ttdei  V.,)I)ei^bns  gestia  Oamli  Y.,  Colon*  1657. 

4  iaosgit  the  Danish  historians  may  be  added:  Potras  Sahuwr,  Plnidentiiis  de 
wm],  AiplMnso  de  Ultoa,  and  Antonios  de  Vem  c*  Zonn^ 

5.iiiiQogrttheItaUans:  Lonia  Dolo%  QianbattJBta  Adrian^  and  Giegoiiiia  LetL 
^^otti  it  eipaoiaqy  inq^ortant 

€.  Sennl  s^arate  and,  in  part,  important  wTitingB,  refbring  to  the  time  of  Charles 
y>  JB  Binber  ahent  alxty'^wo^  have  been  oolieoted  tocettwr  1^  Sfanon  Schard,  hi  the 

KoodTohiine  of  his  Script  rer.  Qeink»  and  1^  Fteher,  in  the  thh:d  Tofanne  of  hia 

Script 

lor  the  ffistoiy  of  the  Bctematioa  we  haf6— 

7-  Ibe  viitings  of  the  refoimen  themselves  and  of  thdr  partisans,  whidi  are  of 
fteteytwrtiMpi^^Mi^j  j^0»^f«<«l^  at  the  same  time^  nmoainecafamationof  the 

Pvtiaabistoiyofthefartime.  The  woriM  of  Lathery  Mehwchthon,  Zwintf,  andCal* 
^aeed  not  Imi  ji^i^  fapenially  ff^nwnawtod. 

8-ThewQti»  of  Erasmus  of  Botterdam,  (bom  in  1467,  diedfai  1536,)  partly  hi 
"f^oninoe  with,  pmi^  i^prinst  the  sense  of  theBfltomall^ 


.9.  Ibsvriti^isof  mricof  Hntten,  (bom  in  1480,  died  in  15S3,)  who  came  toth 
"ith  £^ow]ng«al  and  aente  ndnd  hd  the  oaase  of  the  new  ideas  adyanoed. 

10.  JdmSkUanns,  (bora,  hi  1506,  at  Skida,  died  hi  1556 1  psoAssor  of  bwa  at 
gfr^i  »^  **Hfriiii?i  ff  thft  Iftfjfffi*  A^  ffr^"*«^«Mj)  Commentarios  de  Statu  Be- 
goghctBeipnblicaeCarotoV.,OMsafe.  An  important  works  conthmedl^  Lon- 
%fioei  1565-64. 

11.  George  Spalathi,  (bom  in  1488,  died  in  1545,  court  cfaaphdn  and  sacretaiy  to 
°^  Elector  Frederick  the  Wke^  who  took  a  great  share  hi  the  diet  at  Aufpsburg  in 
1^)  Auales  Betomationia,  berides  his  Lives  of  the  Tarioos  Popes  of  his  times, 
V  Noe  miaor  weeks,  N?^ifff^  together  in  Menken's  Script  rer.  CfgOL 

^  Veit  Lewie  of  8eckendQri;(boni  hi  1686,  &d  hi  1688 ;  who»  although  not* 
^''BQonay,  la,  nerertheiess,  n  source  of  good  anthoti^,  jnasmuch  aa  hi  his  office 
VoDUrterof  8naK-Qotha,heodQectedhffgelyfromthe  documents  hi  the  Archives 
«  Gotha,}  Oomment  hist  et  Apokgettm  d»  lathenniaDe^  hi  sq^r  to  the  ffist 
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LutheranlsiiiS  of  the  Jerait  Lewis  Maimlniig^  (bom  al  Nancy  in  1610^  dbd  in  UKJ 
wbidi  merita  obaenratioa  alao. 

IS.  The  acts  relatiiig  to  the  Hlstoiy  of  the  Befonnatian  were  complefeed  nbie- 
qnently,  at  tiie  oominenownent  of  the  eighteenth  oentmir,  from  mairaia^iR* 
serped  in  tiie  axchires,  bj  J.  J.  MnDer,  Viuentin  Loscher,  C.  Trfimann,  &C.,  Ac. 

The  History  of  the  Confession  of  Angsborg  is  especiaUy  treated  upon  bj— 

14.  DaTid  Chitrins,  (bom  in  1530,  died  fai  1600,  professor  at  Wittenberg  Boitoel^ 
and  Hdmstsdt,  who  was  commissioned  by  MaTimffian  JL  to  establish  a  nbn  of  &- 
dplhie  for  the  Ftotestant  chnrch  in  Aostria,  and  contriboted  towards  the  Vonmii 
Concordiae,)  in  his  Sst  Confess.  AngostsniB.  He  wrote,  likewise^  LeetoniivoB 
Charles  V.,  Ferdinsnd  L,  and  MaTlmilian  H. 

15.  George  Coelestin  (lenior  coort  cfaaphdn  to  the  Elector  of  Bcandnbaig^  £ed 
1576)  wrote  Hist  Comitior.  Augusts,  1580,  celebntonmi. 

Upon  the  War  of  Schmalkald: 

16.  Ixrais  d'ATila,  a  Spaniard,  and  general  of  Chuffles  v.,  wrote  his  Coon^ 
Bdlo  Germanioo  a  CSarofo  v.  gesto^  S  Tols.    Antwerp^  155a    HewritesToyonKb 
In  fliTonr  of  Charles  y.    On  tlie  otber  hand, 

17.  TM.  Hartleder  (bom  fai  1579,  died  in  1640i  a  prityooaneiDor  of  Wodb;)^ 
his  Transactions  and  Der^opment  of  the  Cansea  of  the  war  against  the  LeipK  of 
Schmalkald,  Erankfort  1617,  and  Gotfaa  1645,  embraces  wanmfy  the  FMotnfi 
canse.    Ss  work  is  based  npon  the  documents  contained  in  the  aidihes  of  Wdnar. 

Upon  the  Council  of  Trent: 

16.  Paul  Sarpi  (bom  at  Venice  155S,  died  hi  1686,  a  monk  and  coundDorcftbt 
city ),  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  written  hi  Itdian,  tend  pobliahed  in  Loodoo 
in  1619  under  the  title  of  Bstrus  SuaTis ;  translated  faito  (kaaauk  by  Bimbicii, 
Halle  1761. 

19.  Inredyto  Sarpi,  whose  writing  is  too  free^  meaied  another  Hlstoiy  of  the 
Council  of  Tient  Vy  the  Jesuit  Sfortaa  PalkTichii  (bom  at  Booie  in  1607,  died  is 
1667). 

Biognmhies  of  cdehrated  men  of  that  period: 

20.  AdamiB6isneriComm.deTitaetreb.gest(}eoigiiet<)aspLStaibbeqsk^ 

Iteikfert,  1568. 

SI.  Joach.  Camerarius  (bom hi  1500,  died  in  1647,  afriend  of  Mdandiibon, ad 
profeisor  of  Tubingen  snd  Leipsic)  Vita  Melanchthonis  and  VitaManrltii  Bectoni 

22.  Gots  of  Berlichhigen  (died  m  1562),  Menxurs  by  hhnselfs  edited  I^Fiatontft 
Nuremberg  1791 ;  and  ^  Bnadiing  and  van der  Hagao,  181S. 

23.  Sebast  Schirtlin  of  Burtenbach  (General  of  the  Cities  hi  the  war  of  Scfanal- 
kaM),  Memoirs  by  himselt 

Original  sources  for  the  ffistory  of  the  Reigns  of  Eerdhiand  Land  IfaxfanQinin. 

maybe  found  in: 

24.  Script  rer.  Germ,  by  Schard;  vols.  S  and  4. 

In  reference  to  the  period  contmued  beyond  the  reign  of  Eerdinand  IL,  andeqieQaQy 

the  Thirty  Years'  War: 

25.  P.  C.  Count  EhevenhfUler  (Imperial  CoandEor  and  Grand  Master  of  tbe 
Court,  died  m  1650),  Annales  Eodmandei,  from  1578  to  1637. 

26.  N.  Bellus,  Aihiirs  of  Germany  in  peace  and  war,  under  Matthias  and  F^- 
nand  IL,fiNim  1617-40. 

27.  W.Lamormahi  (a  Jesuit  and  CkmfessorcfPerdfaiandn^  died  1648XV]]totes 

Perdinandd;  Vienna  1637. 

28.  P.B.Burgus  (of  Genoa,  and  a  witness  of  the  deeds  of  Gnstams  Ado^^n- 
aooordinc^y  in  his  favour).  Comment  de  Bdlo  Suedco,  from  1618-32. 

29.  Eberh.  Wassenberg  (of  Emmerich,  EOstorian  of  Wbidishs,  Ehig  of  Fblmd), 
Plorus  Germanicus  de  Bello  inter  Perd.  IL  et  m,  et  eorum  hostes  ab  ann.  161S-40 
gesto;  very  lealous  against  the  Frotestanti;  as  likewise, 

30.  The  ItalianHistoriansofthe  War  of  Thirty  Tears;  liz^J.'BhdfJ.Jknam, 
Galeazao  Gualdo,  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  infiiTOurof  the  Protestant  iiarty,  are: 

31.  P.  Ton  Chemnitz  (Swedish  councillor  and  historian,  died  1678,  wliowrotetiie 
Bwedish-German  war,  in  nine  parts,  but  of  which  only  two  were  printed.  Tbe 
others,  preserred  in  the  royal  archives  of  Stockholm,  have,  no  doubt,  beenuMd  bj: 

32.  The  cdebrated  Samuel  PnHendorf  (ooundDor  and  historian  at  Stockholm, 
subsequently  privy  counciUor,  died  in  1694),  in  his  work  De  rebus  Sued^fl  nb 
Gust  Adolpho  usque  ad  abdicationem  (^hristinae. 
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S3.  ToUasPfimxier(Coimcfl]orofSaaEony,bominl640^mli!«Hk 

34.  And,  oommencing  with  the  year  1617,  the  yolmmnonB  work,  Theatram  En- 
ropaeiini,  in  19  toIi.,  by  Tarioiu  authors,  and  of  Teiy  unequa],  sometunes  inferior, 
merit. 

Finally,  in  referenoe  to  the  lirea  of  two  other  distingoished  men  of  this  period, 
Bemhaid,  Dnke  of  Weimar,  and  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  we  have : 

35.  The  Achierements  of  fietnhard,  Duke  of  Weunar,  collected  fh)m  the  archives 
hy  E.  S.  Cyprian.    Gotha,  1729. 

36.  The  lA£d  of  Wallenrtein,  by  0.  Goaldo.    Lyon,  1643,  and 

37.  The  Oiigmal  letters  of  Walkaistein,  from  the  year  1627  to  1634,  throwing  a 
new  light  upon  his  life  and  character.    Edited  by  Fir.  Forster;  Berlin,  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

State  of  the  Empire — ^Internal  Anarchy — Chailet  V.  of  ^ah&,  and  Kanoi  I  of 
Ftance— Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony— Ohariea  V.  dected  En^efor  oC 
Germany — ^EQs  Character — Jealonsy  and  Discontent  of  the  Spaniards— TVy  to 
diuuade  Charles  from  accepting  the  Imperial  Crown — ^New  Spain — ^Disoove^  of 
Mexico— Arrival  of  Charles  in  Germany — ^His  Coronation,  1520 — Schism  in  tbe 
Church — Cauaes  which  produced  it — Ignorance  of  the  Clergy — TiMettYka- 
Murmurs  and  Discontent  of  the  People — ^A  Beformation  in  the  Church  mt- 
versally  demanded — Scholftstic  Wisdom — Theology — ^Enlightenment  of  Science- 
John  Beuchlin. 

The  imperial  throne,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
req uired  a  successor.  The  general  agitation  throughout  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  concision  prevalent  in  Germany  itself,  where  the  x  alls^ 
recht  appeared  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  to  resume 
its  sway,  demanded  a  monarch,  endowed  with  energy  and  consequent 
power,  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  equiUbnum  between  the 
mtemal  and  external  government.  The  war  still  continued  between 
Spain  and  France  upon  the  subject  of  Italy,  although  neither  of  these 
powers  possessed  the  right  of  decision  in  tne  cause  of  a  country  which 
knew  not  how  to  govern  or  even  help  itself,  such  decision  being  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  alone,  in  the  east  the  Turks  amin  threat- 
ened to  devastate  the  country;  and  Himgaiy,  reduced  oy  mal-ad- 
ministration  as  well  as  by  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  people, 
was  no  longer  able  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  this  formid&ble 
enemy;  hence  from  this  quarter  likewise  the  emperor  was  called 
upon  to  come  forth  as  the  protector  of  Europe.  In  Germany  itself, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  two  grand  contentions  arose  at 
this  moment  and  raged  with  all  their  ungovernable  fury.  Duke 
Ulric  of  Wurtemberg,  having  cause  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
free  town  of  Reutlingen  for  some  offence,  fell  suddenly  upon  that 
place,  in  the  winter  of  1519,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  i^ 
ne  continued  to  hold  it  in  possession  as  his  own.  The  Swabian 
lea^e,  however,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Emperor  Maii- 
mihan,  in  order  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  land,  finding  the 
duke  paid  no  respect  or  attention  to  their  repeated  summons  to  sur- 
render the  town,  advanced  at  once  against  him,  and  by  their  supenor 
force  not  only  regained  possession  of  the  place,  but  pursued  the  duke 
throughout  his  own  territories  so  closely  that  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  them  for  safety.  . 

In  Lower  Saxony  again  another  still  more  sanguinary  struggle 
raged,  the  so-called  bishop's  feud  of  Hildesheim.  Two  noblemen, 
lords  of  Saldem,  but  vassals  to  John,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  pro- 
claimed war  a^nst  him,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Wofienliiittel  and  Calenberg;  whilst,  on  nis  side,  the 
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bishop  fonnd  assistaiice  from  tibe  Dake  of  Luneburg,  and  the  CountB 
of  Lippe,Hoja,  and  Diepholtz.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1519,  both 
parties  met  on  the  pkin  of  Soltau  in  Liineborg,  and  after  a  most 
obsdnate  and  sanguinaiY  battle,  the  Tictory  was  gained  by  the  bishop, 
although  seyerely  puicfaased,  whilst  on  the  other  aide  the  valiant 
Duke  of  Galenb^  with  other  nobles  were  taken  prisoners,  and  four 
thousand  of  their  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
continued  repetition  of  such  scenes  could  not  but  produce  the  most 
dangerouB  consequences,  since,  although  the  Landftiede  had  happily 
8u<mded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  and  robberies  of  the  lesser 
oohility  and  fteebooter  knights,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  princes  ftom  following  in  the  same  steps, 
and  thus  bj  foioe  of  arms  seeking  to  add  by  conqu^  to  their  pos- 
ttssions,  it  was  rendered  necessary  to  elect  an  active  and  strong- 
minded  emperor,  who  should  mamtain  and  protect  the  authority  of 
the  laws. 

Maximilian  had,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  gained  several  voices 
in  &yoiir  of  his  grandson,  Charles,  already  Ejng  of  Spain;  many 
piinees,  however,  still  thought  consideration  requiate  before  they 
could  undertake  to  place  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  sove^ 
raign  who  aheady  reigned  over  the  half  of  Europe;  for  as  inheritor 
of  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  Charles  possessed  besides  Spain 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  beautiful  Austrian  pro- 
^ces,  and  all  the  patrimonial  territories  of  Burgundy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  If  to  so  much  splendid  power  the  additional  lustre  ac- 
quired by  the  possession  of  the  imperial  crown  were  to  be  added,  it 
was  to  be  feaxei — ^thus  the  princes  thought — ^that  his  house  might 
hecome  too  powerful,  and  thence  conceive  the  proud  and  ambitious 
project  of  invading  and  destroying  the  liberty  ol  the  German  princes, 
and  seek  accordingly,  to  render  the  empire,  without  limitation,  hexe- 
ditaxy  and  independent. 

From  another  side  a^ain,  as  his  competitor  for  the  imperial  crown, 
came  forth  to  oppose  lum  the  King  of  France,  Francis  1.  The  pope 
was  in  ikvour  of  his  election,  at  least  he  appeared  to  be  so;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  this  young  sovereign  had  ^ned  a  great  reputation  by 
jus  first  expedition  to  Itsdy,  where,  for  his  valiant  and  chivalric  bear- 
^g}  especially  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Marengo,  he  was  extolled — 
particularly  by  his  own  nation — to  the  very  skies.  The  ambassadors 
^m  France  presented  to  the  assembled  princes  at  Frankfort  a  docu- 
ment laudatory  of  their  royal  master,  in  which  they  thus  alluded  to 
the  danger  threatened  by  the  incursions  of  the  Turks: — "  He  must 
uideed  be  wanting  in  understanding  who  at  a  time  when  the  storm 
^i"  broken  forth,  should  still  hesitate  to  confide  the  steerage  of  the 
^^  to  the  most  skilftd  helmsman." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  with  which  the  envovs 
jpoke,  the  jMinoes  felt  the  danger  of  electing  a  French  king  to  be 
Emperor  ot  Germany;  and  as  the  Elector  of  Saxonj,  Frederick  the 
^ise,  to  whom  they  had  offered  the  crown,  declmed  it  with  the 
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magnammous  observation  in  excuse-**'*  Hiat  the  infenor  power  of 
Us  house  was  not  equal  to  contend  with  the  difEculties  of  the  tiines/' 
addinj;  even  his  recommendation  to  them  to  elect  the  joun^  Spuu^ 
Idng^  instead,  the  princes  after  further  consideration,  rememberodand 
admitted,  that  at  least  he  was  a  Oerman  prince,  and  the  grandson  of 
their  late  revered  Emperor  Maximilian;  they  decided  acoordinriym 
his  favour,  and  elected  him  to  the  imperial  throne  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1519.  Before  the  election,  however,  his  ambassadors  were  obliged 
by  ihe  princes  to  sign  the  following  conditions,  viz.:  *'  Hiat  the 
emperor  shall  not  make  any  alliance,  nor  cany  on  any  war  iritha 
foreign  nation,  without  the  approbation  of  the  princes,  ndther  shflll 
he  introduce  any  foreign  troops  whatever  into  the  empire;  that  he 
shall  hold  no  diets  beyond  Geimany ;  that  all  offices  at  the  impenal 
court  and  throughout  the  empire  shall  be  conferred  upon  nadte 
Grermans;  that  in  all  the  affidrs  of  the  empire  no  other  language  but 
Grerman  or  Latin  shall  be  employed;  that  in  conjunction  wSh  the 
estates,  he  shall  put  an  end  to  all  the  commercial  leagues  which,  by 
means  of  their  capital,  have  hitherto  held  so  much  sway,  and  main* 
tained  so  much  mdependence;  that  he  shall  not  pronounce  the  im- 
perial ban  against  any  state  of  the  empire  without  urgent  reasons  noi 
without  a  proper  form  of  judgment;  and,  finally,  that  he  shall  come 
to  Grermany  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  make  tnat  countiy  his  piin- 
cipal  seat  of  residence. 

These  and  other  articles  being  sworn  to  by  the  ambassadors  in  the 
name  of  their  royal  master,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  hasten  his 
arrival  in  the  Grermanic  empire. 

The  youthful  monarch  had  occupied  the  Spanish  throne  about 
two  years;  but  as  yet  he  was  unknown  to  the  world.  Hitherto  the 
majority  hoped  but  little  from  him.  The  premature  death  of  his 
noble  and  chivalric  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  insanity  of  his 
mother,  Joanna,  his  separation  from  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  vho 
had  been  educated  in  Spain,  whilst  he  himself  had  been  brought  up 
entirely  amongst  strangers  in  the  Netherlands — ^all  these  arcum- 
stances  acted  umavourably  upon  his  mind,  and  produced  that  retiring 
exclusive  disposition  which  made  him  shrink  from  the  world  and 
live  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  mind.  Added  to  this,  it  was  but 
slowly  that  he  arrived  at  that  clearsightedness  and  independence  of 
action  which  subsequently  produced  his  greatness;  it  appeared  in- 
deed, as  if  he  were  to  be  gmded  and  ruled  entirely  by  his  councillois. 
Those  alone  who  commanded  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  were  capable  of  observing  and  interpreting  the  movements  by 
which  his  soul  was  actuated.  At  a  grand  tournament  in  Valladolid, 
the  young  kin^,  who  from  his  childhood  was  warmly  attached  to 
chivalric  exercises,  entered  the  lists  completely  equipped,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  courses  at  arms  with  his  chief  master  of  the  horse. 
He  broke  three  lances  with  him,  and  each  time  the  air  was  filled 
with  shouts  of  applause  from  the  assembled  multitude;  for  the  youth, 
who  had  not  attamed  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  always  be^  con- 
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sidered  as  weak,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  of  easy  peTsuasion,  ap- 
peared  here  in  the  most  undaunted  and  noble  character,  and  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  knight,  whilst  on  his  shield  he  bore  the  motto: 
"  Nonaum !"  (not  yet).  Those  who  knew  and  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  awaited  with  impatience  the  moment  when  he 
would  be  enabled  to  come  forth  before  the  world  uncontrolled  and 
independent. 

That  moment  had  now  arrived.  He  was  chosen  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  for  him  now  to  decide  promptly  whether  or  not 
he  would  abandon  Spain  in  order  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  in 
liis  new  empire.  The  important  announcement  appeared  to  produce 
no  change  whatever  in  our  young  prince  of  twenty  years:  "  Our 
long,  who  is  now  emperor,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  seems  to  regard 
this,  the  greatest  fortune  that  can  happen  to  mortal,  as  nothing;  his 
greatness  of  mind  and  gravity  of  expres^on  are  so  eztraordmary, 
that  any  one  would  suppose  from  his  appearance,  that  he  was  play* 
'm  at  football  with  tne  imiversal  globe."  The  resolution  he  was 
c^ed  upon  to  adopt  would  have  proved  to  any  ordinary  mind  a 
loatter  of  extreme  oifficulty.  Spain  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of 
great  femientation,  and  almost  ready  to  burst  into  full  flame;  for 
strong  and  influential  parties  stood  opposed  to  each  other  face  to 
face:  the  royal  authority,  a  powerful  nobility,  and  proud  and  wealthy 
cities.  In  Germany  again  he  would  find  an  agitated  empire,  in  com- 
plete anarchy,  and  above  all,  the  grand  contest  which  raged  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  which  all  eyes  were  at  present  directed. 
^e  Spaniards  themselves  were  discontented  at  beholding  their 
sovereign  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity ;  they  feared  they  might 
in  consequence  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  secondary  kingdom,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  arbitrary  governors.  "  What  else  had  the  em- 
pite  now  become,"  they  said,  "  but  the  mere  shadow  of  an  im- 
mensely overgrown  tree  r"  In  such  poor  estimation  was  the  ancient 
and,  formerly,  so  venerated  imperial  crown  now  held  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  majority  of  his  councillors  advised  and  warned  Charles  not 
to  abandon  his  hereditaiy  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  a  possession  so 
^certain,  and  at  least  difficult  to  maintain;  but  his  genius  saw  and 
acknowledged  that  this  very  circumstance  paved  the  way  for  bold 
^d  independent  action;  he  found  himself  summoned  as  it  were  to  a 
t^reer  of  glory,  and  he  followed  his  destiny  without  fear  or  hesita- 
tion. It  was  at  this  time  whilst  he  was  on  his  journey  to  Germany, 
there  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  oflered  to  him,  that  the  im- 
portant news  arrived  announcing  the  acquisition  made  in  his  name  of 
&  second  empire,  that  of  Mexico,  then  just  discovered  in  the  new 
^ofld.  A  more  common  mind  would  have  been  overcome  with  the 
height  of  such  ^reat  events;  but  the  efiect  they  produced  upon  the 
Jornig  and  mign^  emperor  was  only  such  as  to  accelerate  the  ma- 
turing of  his  mini,  ms  care  and  solicitude  were  now  claimed  by 
one  ^tire  moiety  of  the  universe^  and  from  that  moment  he  showed 
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in  all  his  actions  ilie  character  of  a  clear-fliglited,  truly  oiersetic,  and 
compiehenavely-minded  ruler. 

Cnarles  landed  in  the  Netherlands  and  continned  his  jomnev  on 
to  Grennany.  He  waa  crowned  on  the  22nd  of  October,  i520j  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  he  then  appointed 
the  1 7  th  of  April  of  the  following  year  as  the  day  for  holding  the  fiist 
imnerial  diet  at  Worms.  This  met  was  one  of  ike  most  bnlfiflnt  tint 
had  eyer  been  held  ;  it  waa  attended  by  ox  electors  and  a  nuzneioud 
body  of  spiritual  and  temporal  princes.  The  most  important  tnas- 
action  that  occurred  on  this  occasion  was  the  trial  of  Martin  Luther. 

The  church  had  for  centuries  been  subject  to  violait  agiti- 
tion  and  disorder  in  every  shape,  and  the  reddesB  abandanment  of 
all  external  discipline  had  operated  materially  to  shake  the  &itk  of 
numerous  Christians,  as  well  as  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people 
generally.  Complaints  of  the  decline  of  the  church,  and  the  desre 
lor  its  general  reform  had  long  been  growing  loud  and  mxxe  lugent 
in  expression.  There  are  none,  let  them  belong  to  whatever  doctiine 
or  sect  they  may,  who,  knowing  the  history  of  those  times,  will  not 
admit  that  these  complaints  were  at  that  period  too  well  fonndei 
They  were  raised  in  the  name  of  entire  nations,  and  proceeded  more 
especially  from  the  mouths  of  the  fidthful  adherents  of  the  ancient 
church,  as  well  as  the  venerable  bishops  themselves,  together  inth 
the  most  learned  and  profoundly-minded  men  c^  ihe  chun^  uid 
state. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  schism,  fiom  the  year  1378  to  1414,  when 
several  popes  disputed  the  possession  of  the  holy  chair  of  St  Peter,  each 
rival  claimant  excommumcated  the  other  in  turn,  together  with  aii 
his  partisans ;  so  that  all  the  countries  of  Christendom  found  them- 
selves subiect  to  the  ban  of  the  church,  either  by  the  one  p<^  or  the 
other,  and  all  religious  and  pacific  minds  were  at  a  loss  to  know  where 

in  reality  they  should  seek  and  find  the  true  peace  of  Grod.  Atsacha 
period,  and  imder  the  influence  of  such  violent  and  Airious  passi(aSf 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  that  veneration  hitherto  felt  for  tne  sBSie 
of  the  pope  would  be  sensibly  weakened,  and  the  invisible  and  sacred 
bonds  gradually  loosened. 

To  this  was  added  a  state  of  ignorance  which  prevailed  throu^hoQt 
the  spiritual  body,  or  at  least  amon&;st  the  majority  of  its  membeis ; 
for  it  was  not  possible  for  a  few  in£vidual  men  of  leaming  to  suc- 
ceed in  dissipating  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  mass.  And  as 
darkness  of  tne  mind  always  brings  with  it  its  consequent  vices,  which 
can  alone  be  extirpated  by  divine  light,  a  number  of  the  deigy  were 
at  that  time  clothed  in  sin,  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  good, 
and  a  scandal  to  the  people  generally.  In  the  1503,  accordin^J} 
some  time  before  the  appearance  of  Luther  in  the  field,  one  of  die  lust 
theologians  of  Germany  represented  this  degenerated,  fidlen  state  of 
the  church  in  strong  terms : 

^*  The  study  of  theology,"  he  says  "  is  despised  amongst  us,  and  the 
gospel  of  Chnst,  as  well  as  the  excellent  wntings  of  the  hclj  iatheis 
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aie  oamplelefyii^lected ;  {aiik,  jieijy  moderaticxii,  and  all  the  other 
lirtaes,  bo  modi  jonuBed  and  valued  by  even  the  pagans  themselves, 
the  wonders  of  (xod's  grace  and  the  merits  of  Jesus,  aU  these  are 
doctrines  upon  which  we  most  profoimd  alence  is  maintained  by 
them.  And  such  people  too^  who  understand  nothing  of  either  the* 
ologj  or  philosophy,  are  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
duirch,  and  become  the  guardians  of  our  souls !  Thence  the  melan* 
choly  dedine  of  the  CSirisdan  church,  the  hatred  towards  the  clergy, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  ^ood  and  salutazy  instruction  !  The  pro* 
£igate  life  led  by  the  ecclesiastics,  shock  the  feelings  of  weU-minded 
narents,  and  prevent  them  from  allowing  their  sons  to  devote  their 
JTves  to  that  onoe  holy  service.  Thev  omit  enlarely  all  search  intothe 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  corrupt  iheir  taste  to  such  an  extent,  that 
tliey  no  longer  fed  their  beauty  and  force ;  they  become  lukewarm 
sna  kzy  in  their  duty,  and  are  only  too  slad  when  the  service  is 
flpeedify  at  an  end,  the  chant  and  sermon  hurriedly  concluded,  and 
meir  presence  no  longer  required  I  They  discourse  more  gravely  and 
impressively  with  the  mortal  upon  whom  they  may  have  a  claim  for 
money,  than  with  their  divine  master  and  creator.  Instead  of  de- 
voting their  leisure  time  to  study,  they  pass  it  in  gambling,  de- 
faaneheiy,  and  licentiousness,  without  caring  in  the  least,  or  EEiving 
any  consideratiQn  for  the  disgust  their  conduct  everywhere  produces. 
Howthen  is  it  posdble  that  m  this  shameAil  state  of  things,  the  laity 
can  fed  respect  for  them  or  religion  itself  ?  The  gospel  tells  us  that 
the  path  to  Heaven  is  narrow  and  difficult,  but  they  only  strive  to 
make  it  broad  and  easy." 

That  this  description  is  not  too  strongly  coloured,  is  proved  by  a 
hundred  other  undoubted  witnesses;  and  although  the  monks  ao- 
cised  the  learned  professor,  who  as  we  havejust  seen,  reprimanded 
them  so  sev»dy,  before  the  pope,  Julius  if.,  still  he  had  truth  so 
much  on  his  side,  that  the  papal  commisdoners  themselves  j^ronounced 
in  his  favour.  The  pious  Bidiop  of  Augsburg,  Christopher  of 
Stadkm^  in  a  synodal  charge  to  his  dergy,  coincides  exactly  in  all 
these  oamplaints,  and  reproaches  them  bitterly  for  their  vices,  which, 
he  says,  could  not  &il  to  produce  the  most  corrupt  and  destructive 
eflfects  upon  the  church  and  the  public;  and  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, although  iTiiTnu*^!  to  the  doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  com- 
plains equally  m  the  same  strain,  together  with  many  others  of  the 
chief  memb^  of  the  Catholic  church  of  that  time. 

But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  investiture  of  the  spi* 
ntod  offices  was  regidated  by  the  amount  of  purchase-money,  with- 
out any  r^ard  to  we  qudiucalions  and  real  character  of  the  indi- 
ridud  diosen,  and  when,  as  has  already  been  shown,  only  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  dergy  in  reali^  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  (jod.  To  such  a  d^radea  state  indeed  had  the  wurch  become 
ledooedy  that  according  to  well  authenticated  evidence,  we  are  assured 
that  out  of  aU  the  prindpd  and  leading  members  of  the  d^cd  body 
thioBghoiit  the  Swiss  confederation,  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
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sixteenth  centoiy,  there  were  not  three  who  had  ever  read  the  BiUe; 
and  when  the  people  of  Valais  receiyed  about  thia  time  a  letter  firam 
Zuricb,  in  which  was  quoted  a  sentence  firom  the  sacred  Tohunei 
only  one  man  was  to  be  found  who  knew  the  book,  and  eyen  wlut 
he  mew  was  by  hearsay ! 

How  deplorably  ^reat  and  unlyersal  must  have  been  the  ignonmoe 
existing  at  this  penod  through  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  wben 
we  find  not  only  that  men  were  imac^uamted  with  the  source  itself 
of  religious  devotion  and  Christian  virtue,  but  that  its  veiy  mm 
was  scarcely  known  to  them ! 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  this  want  of  fidth  and  knowledge 
in  divine  matters  was  still  more  stiildi^ly  evident  and  notorioiB. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  the  accompli^^  Leo  X.,  from  1513  to 
1521,  the  arts  certainly  flourished  in  the  capitol  to  a  remarhUe 
deffree;  but  whilst  these  ripened  forth  from  their  rich  and  fertile 
sou,  they  smothered  the  simple  germs  of  the  true  religion  of  God. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  senses  was  valued  above  every  thin^  as  die 
greatest  treasure;  the  belief  i>laced  in  the  existence  of  a  hicher  in- 
visible world,  could  not  co-exist  with  such  principles,  and  we  calm 
and  silent  piety  of  the  heart  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  usages  and  forms  of  divine  ^t- 
ship  appeared  to  be  retained  and  practised  in  order  to  serve  rather  as 
a  check  upon  the  mass  of  the  peoplci  whence  they  soon  became  re- 
garded in  the  character  of  purely  external  ceremonies. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  tbe 

Sious  rope  Adrian  VL,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  his  nuncio  at  tk 
iet  held  at  Nuremberg,  in  1522 :  "  We  know,"  says  he,  "  that  in 
this  holy  see  much  corruption  has  continued  to  abound  during  nuui; 
years,  great  abuse  in  all  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  as  likewise  in  all  that  bss 
emanated  from  our  chair,  and  in  one  word,  a  depravation  in  even 
thing.  Thence  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disease  has  transferred  itsaf 
fix>m  the  head  to  the  other  members — ^firom  the  pope  to  the  priests; 
therefore,  we  promise,  as  fitr  as  lies  in  us,  to  devote  all  our  attention 
and  care  towards  reforming  first  of  all  our  chairi  whence  perhaps  all 
this  evil  has  originated,  in  order  that  as  the  destruction  has  issued 
thence  to  descend  to  the  inferior  grades,  the  cure  and  renewed  en- 
joyment of  health  may  likewise  find  their  source  there." 

The  feeling  of  the  necessity  existing  for  a  thorough  reform  in  ^ 
church,  had  long  since  become  so  generally  acknowledged  through- 
out all  ranks  of  society,  that  the  lower  orders  had  continued,  ev^ 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  to 
nourish  the  false  hope  of  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  H^ 
(then  dead  since  more  than  a  hundredyeais,)  assured  that  he  would 
come  forth  as  the  desired  reformer.  We  have  also  observed  what 
urgent  representations  were  made  by  the  Germans,  the  Endish,  and 
French,  when  assembled  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle;  and 
in  the  year  1510,  the  diet  at  Augsburg  raised  once  more  its  vmce 
against  the  state  of  the  church,  having  dnwn  up  and  established  ten 
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heaTj  <jiaige8,  in  reply  to  the  pretended  and  assumed  rights  of  the 
popes,  and  bj  which  the  schism  of  the  church  was  abeady  pro- 
claimed: '^  For  if  the  causes  for  these  complaints,"  said  the  diet, 
"  are  not  remoyed  or  remedied^  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  general  persecotion  against  the  priests  must  shortly  arise,  or,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  ezamde  alre^y  set  by  the  Bohemians,  one  universal  aban- 
donment of  the  rtoman  cnurch  will,  perhaps,  inevitably  take  place/' 

Thence  we  perceive  that,  at  this  time,  the  ancient,  sacred  edifice 
of  the  hiereicny,  which  had  existed  during  so  many  centuries,  and 
which,  according  to  its  fundamental  object,  was  well  and  indis- 
pensably calculated  for  the  unity  of  the  Christian  nations,  was  now 
nnderaiinin^  itself,  and  produced,  by  its  own  means,  its  tottering 
condition;  masmuch  as  it  had  lost  all  respect  and  consideration 
among  the  people,  because  its  leading  members,  living  in  proud  and 
hanshty  security,  paid  no  re^ird  to  tne  spirit  of  the  tames. 

nowever  evident  all  we  nave  just  related  must  appear  to  the 
minds  of  all  men,  we  must,  nevertheless,  once  more  stnctly  examine 
the  operating  causes  of  the  mighty  change  produced  in  the  world, 
in  order  to  perfectly  comprehend  it. 

A  little  good-will  and  gradual  amelioration  would  have  sufficed  to 
satisfy  and  remove  all  the  charges  referred  to-— inasmuch  as  they  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  external  forms  and  administration  of  the  church 
^had  there  only  been,  at  the  head  of  religion  itself,  a  genius  in 
possession  of  clear-minded  views,  an  active  spirit,  and  energetic 
powers.  But  such  a  leading  genius  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  deiical  body;  religion  itseff  no  longer  maintaining  its  pure  spirit. 
Not  only  the  ignorance  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  but  a  com- 
pletely jDerverfecf  system  prevailed  in  almost  all  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion. They  set  a  great  value  upon  a  certain  class  of  school  wisdom, 
which  they  styled  scholastic  science,  and  which,  in  ancient  times, 
lud  originated  in  the  mixture  of  philosophic  principles  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  so  intelligible  and  clear,  even  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  juvenile  reader,  were  clothed  in  obscure  and  erudite 
words,  and  these  words  were  regarded  as  the  principal  object;  they 
soon  proceeded  to  discuss  their  interpretation,  and  of  the  disputants 
he  who  carried  on  the  contest  in  the  most  sharp  and  refined  style  of 
^guaffe  was  held  to  be  the  most  learned.  Thence,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, Umt  both  spirit  and  truth  become  lost  in  the  crowd  of  many 
words,  so  likewise  the  gentle,  simple,  and  beneficent  liffht  of  Chris- 
ti&n  faith  vanished  more  and  more  from  the  science  which  they  called 
their  theology.  Widi  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  new  epoch 
|>pened  upon  the  sciences,  and  the  human  mind  became  increas- 
ingly enlightened ;  the  darkness  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  en- 
yeloped,  now  yielded  before  the  divine  light  of  knowledge.  Before 
its  OTeipowering  rays,  the  scholastic  sophism,  with  all  its  shallow 
Pretensions  to  its  important  interpretation  of  words,  could  no  longer 
'"^'ntain  its  ground;  a  few  select  and  distinguished  men  of  the  day 
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Boir  eame  fordi  and  attacked  it  with  the  inanstible  weaponsof  set- 
son  and  aaicasnii  ezpoong  itto  the  woridinallitsbareoeaBL  ItsdiB- 
dples,  howeyer,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  thus  overwhelmed  bj^ 
foroe  of  their  advenaiiee,  would  not  in  their  retreat  endeavour  to 
redeem  their  character,  bv  aeekinff  to  find  the  neoeaaarr  li^t  even 
in  their  own  doctrine — ^wnich  nn^t  have  opented  in  their  fiKVooi, 


and  hare  served  as  their  only  protection — bat  with  Uind  seal  and 
defiance  they  sought  to  extinguish  and  destrojr  at  once  the  daiminff 
rays  which  announced  ilie  coming  of  the  glorious  day— a  vain  and 
futile  effort,  which  has,  at  all  times,  only  been  attended  with  disgnoe- 
fill  defeat,  and  ever  fallen  powerless  to  the  ground. 

In  Germany  this  new  light  in  the  sciences  was  more  especially 
promulgated  by  John  Reuchlin  ([bom  at  Pforzheim  in  the  year 
1455),  one  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  that 
our  country  ever  produced,  possessing  the  most  erudite  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  toother  with  the  Gbeek  and  Hebrew  lai^ua^es— a 
man  endowed  with  a  mind  so  vast  and  ccMnprehensive,  tnat  it  ^as 
said  of  him,  that  in  his  niind  was  combined  all  the  schokushin,  all  die 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  tc^ether  with  all  the  Wiung 
then  to  he  found  in  the  CShrisdan  worl£  Many  of  ihe  theoIogiaDs 
vented  all  their  rancorous  pasrions  against  him,  although  he  Eted 
before  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  aooordiingly  took  no  share 
in  it.  We  must  not,  however,  include  all  iixe  leading  membenof 
the  dei^  amongst  those  so  plunged  in  darkness,  for  the  befare^men- 
tioned  Chzistopher  of  Stadion,  Siahop  of  Augsburg,  did  not  thiak 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  undertake  a  journey  of  seven  days  to  Fid- 
burg,  in  order  there  to  become  acquainted  with  llie  oelebiated 
Eraonus  of  Rotterdam,  whilst  John  of  Dalberg,  Biahcm  of  Wonos, 
formed  a  library  oontaininff  the  works  of  the  most  distingui^ 
writers,  and  was  so  attached  to  the  sciences,  that  he  becnne  a  mem- 
ber of  l^e  Rhenish  society  of  learned  men,  founded  by  the  poetConiad 
Celtes.  But  the  number  of  these  better-minded  men  was  too  limited 
to  cope  with  those  whose  blind  and  fiiriouszeal  in  their  hatiedtoall 
enlightenment,  confounded  together  the  ^ood  with  the  bad,  and  pio- 
duced  accoirduigly ,  the  destruction  of  their  own  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OnURoik  of  the  Beformation,!  51 7 — Abuses  in  the  Church — ^Letters  of  Indulgence--* 
Martin  lAtfaer  tiie  Befonner— Hu  Exposure  and  Condenmation  of  thcae  Fro* 
ceedings— la  aonunoned  to  appear  in  Borne— Withheld  from  going  iry  the  Elector 
of  Saxony— The  Pope's  Nundo,  Cardinal  C^jetan  and  Lather  at  the  Diet  of 
AagBhiirg;  1518— Berasal  of  Luther  to  retract— Luther's  Appeal  to  the  Pope  for 
a  £ur  Hearing— Contcoversial  Diacusaion  between  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck— Luther 
maintains  his  Groond*— The  Pope's  Bull  against  Luther — The  Befonner  boras 
the.BoIl  with  tl^  Canon  Law  and  Eck's  Writings — ^Propagation  of  the  New  Doc- 
trine—Luther  addresses  the  People —Ulric  of  Hiitten  and  Firands  of  Siddngen — 
Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  and  the  Princes  in  EaToor  of  Befonn— The  Grand 
Diet  at  Worms,  1521— Charles  Y.— The  Pope's  Legate,  Cardinal  Alexander— 
liUiher's  Appearance  and  Examination  there — Solemn  Befusal  not  to  retract — 
l%e  Emperor's  Declaration — ^Lother  excommunicated  and  his  Writings  burnt — 
Conveyed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  Safety  to  the  Castle  of  Wartbnrg^ffia 
Trmslation  of  the  New  Testament — Tumults  and  Bevolutiona  of  the  Peasantry 
— Munzer  the  Eanatic— Battle  of  Frankenhausen— ^Munzer's  Death^TranquiUity 
ieitore& 

Wb  haye  in  the  preceding  chapter  endeavonied  to  develop  the 
causes  which  during  several  centimes  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
schism  of  the  chnrch;  but  that  which  more  immediately  hastened 
itB  aooomplishment  was  the  abuse  so  universally  practised,  in  the 
declaiation  and  distribution  of  indulgences. 

T^t  araits  of  the  papal  court  were  authorised  to  offer  letters  of 
the  indn^nce  in  every  country  that  recognised  the  po{>e,  by  which 
those  who  obtained  them  received  from  the  church  remission  of  the 
pQui^ment  they  had  merited  by  their  sins.  Such  letters  of  indul- 
E^nce,  however,  were  not  of  recent  origin,  inasmuch  as  in  the  early 
sges  of  the  church  when  it  punished  public  crime  by  severe  and 
pabEc  penitence^  by  exclusion  £rom  divine  worship,  oflen  for  the 
^ce  of  years,  &c,  there  were  many  penitents,  especially  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  practice  of  re* 
pentsQce,  whose  term  of  trial  was  abridged  by  the  bishop,  or  the 
pnuahment  altogether  remitted,  and  the  performance  of  pious  acts 
of  gigs  or  endowments  substituted.  At  tne  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  ponies  accorded  to  all  who  imdertook  to  encounter  the  dangers 
and  £itigues  of  these  expeditions,  the  remission  firom  all  the  punuh- 
i&exit  of  the  church  to  which  ihey  would  otherwise  have  been 
oUified  to  submit  Subsequently,  the  same  indulgence  was  granted 
to  m  those  who,  in  Ueu  of  taking  part  in  these  holy  wars  per- 
ennially, ccmtributed  their  aid  in  money  instead.  After  this  period, 
^  object  of  these  expiatory  acknowledgments  was  extended  to 
^er  pioiis  works,  such  as  the  building  of  churches,  schools,  &c.; 
ttdwhen  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  the  expeditions 
sgUDst  their  armies  presented  numerous  opportunities  to  uie  popes 
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to  distribute  their  letters  of  indulgence.  Venr  soon,  howeyer,  tlie 
belief  that  these  letters  of  indulgence  absolved,  the  hearers  from  sin 
itself — an  error  quite  in  keeping  with  the  coarse  and  depTaved 
state  of  feeling  in  those  times — ^became  more  and  more  promulgated 
amongst  the  people,  and  was  supported  generally  by  the  pmates 
themselves;  whilst,  on  the  other  nand,  suspicions  were  increasmglj 
nourished  and  murmurs  loudly  ezpre^ed  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sums  professedly  collected  for  the  exdusiye  object 
of  works  of  piety.  Thence,  at  length,  both  the  princes  and  the 
people  imited  their  voices  in  complaint  against  the  existing  abuse 
of  mdulgences,  and  subsequently  the  council  of  Trent  issued  a 
decree  against  the  criminal  agents  of  the  church,  "who  availed 
themselves  of  the  word  of  God  in  order  to  fill  their  own  pockets 
with  lucre.'' 

In  order  to  draw  from  these  indulgences  as  much  profit  as  pos- 
sible, the  sale  thereof  in  entire  provinces  was  let  out  to  the  bigbest 
bidders  or  farmers-general,  and  these  again  appointed  several  sub- 
farmers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  committed  the  most  shameful 
abuses.  To  promote  the  sale  ofthese  letters  of  indulgence,  they  8^ 
lected  men  who,  possessing  eloquence  and  impudence,  might  su^ 
ceed  in  exciting  the  minds  of  the  people  and  mduce  ihem  to  pur- 
chase them  by  wholesale;  and  tnuy,  the  shameless  proceedings  of 
some  of  these  men  exceed  all  belief.  They  sold  indulgences  for  tbe 
most  heavy  crimes  committed :  for  pillage  of  churches,  perjury,  and 
murder;  nay,  the  promise  of  indulgence  could  even  be  obtained 
hefcfre  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime. 

But  additional  evidence  to  prove  the  destructive  influence  with 
which  such  an  abuse  of  religion  must  operate  upon  the  morality  of 
mankind,  is  superfluous.  Suffice  it,  that  the  long  nourished  fe^ng 
of  discontent  at  length  burst  forth.  Leo  X.  having,  in  the  year  1516, 
announced  fresh  indulgences  in  order  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  commenced  by  his  predecessor, 
Julius  n.,  it  was  ffenerally  believed  that  an  important  snare  of  ^ 
money  collected,  viz.,  that  contributed  in  Saxony  and  the  countries 
as  far  as  the  Baltic,  was  not  to  be  devoted  to  tne  building  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  but  was  intended  for  the  pope's  sister.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  clerical  agents  employed  on  this  occasion,  es- 
pecially a  certain  Bernard  Samson,  and  John  Tetzel,  the  former  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Saxony,  excited  by  their  shameful 
conduct  the  greatest  indignation. 

It  was  at  tihis  moment  that  Martin  Luther,  bom  in  1483,  at  Eis- 
leben  in  Thuringia,  an  Auffustanian  friar,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Wittenoerg,  came  forth  and  publicly  condemned 
these  indulgences;  and  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints  day  (the  31st  of 
October,  1517),  in  the  church  of  the  palace  of  Wittenbei^,  he  read 
ninety-five  theses  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  traffic  of 
indulgences,  and  challenged  all  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  to 
contest  them  with  him  in  a  public  examination.     Similar  public  as- 
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sertions  on  certain  articles  of  faith  were  not  of  unnsoal  occurrence, 
but  those  expressed  by  Luther  were  conveyed  in  a  language  so 
bold,  and  in  a  spirit  of  such  independence,  that  they  excited  forth- 
with the  greatest  sensation,  and  were  read  throughout  Germany 
with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  interest.  Therein  he  maintained, 
<|  that  the  pope  possessed  no  power  to  remit  sins  himself,  but  only  to 
pionoimce  their  remission  by  God;  that  whatever  power  herein  the 
pope  might  possess  was  equally  shared  bjr  every  bishop  and  prelate; 
that  whoever  sincerely  repented  of  his  sms,  would  receive  remission 
&om  pimishment  without  the  indulgences;  that  the  treasures  of  the 
Sa?ioiir  and  the  church  were  so  equally  distributed  and  shared  in  by 
the  faithful,  that  the  pope  could  not  impart  to  them  any  fresh 
claim/'  &c.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  at  all  contemplate  attack- 
iog  cither  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  that  of  the  ancient  church. 
Tne  doctrine,  however,  which  he  published  upon  the  indulgences 
oould  not  but  excite  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  Tet- 
zd  and  his  friends,  especially  the  Dominicans,  who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  opposed  to  the  order  of  the  Augustinians;  they  denounced 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  they  already  threatened  him  wim  the  sword 
and  bumiog  pile. 

Meantime  in  Rome  itself  the  most  strict  silence  was  maintained^ 
although  the  disputes  had  now  continued  for  nearly  nine  months. 
The  whole  matter,  however,  was  not  the  less  known  there,  but  the 
P0})e perhaps  re^rded  it  merely  in  the  light  of  a  monkish  dispute; 
besides  which,  m  Rome  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
izianjr.  Thej  conridered  it  to  be  still  a  half-savage  country,  its  po- 
pulation patient,  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  slow  in  K>rming  a 
i<esohition.  But  this  ignorance  and  depreciation  of  our  nation  proved 
&tal  to  the  pontifical  chdr,  and  brought  down  likewise  upon  our- 
selves the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  August,  1518,  Luther  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Rome,  there  to  justify  himself  before  the  tribu- 
iial  of  the  HolySee.  But  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  the 
Umversity  of  Wittenberg,  which  but  recently  founded,  owed  its 
npidly  flourishing  state  entirely  to  Luther,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
inake  the  dangerous  journey.  By  their  mediation  he  received  per- 
mi^on  to  adjust  the  affitir  in  Germany,  and  with  this  object  to 
present  himself  at  the  end  of  October,  1518,  before  the  pope's 
nuncio,  Cardinal  Thomas  de  Vio  of  Gaeta  (usually  known  under 
tlie  name  of  Cajetan),  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  The  latter,  who  as 
a  Dominican  fnar,  had  already  been  an  opponent  of  the  theological 
news  and  opinions  of  Luther,  demanded  Irom  him  a  retraction  of 
Ills  aentiments.  Luthdr  declared  his  willingness  to  make  it,  pro- 
dded what  he  had  advanced  could  be  refuted  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  cardinal,  however,  who  considered  it  beneath  nis  dig- 
QJty  to  hold  argument  or  dispute  with  a  monk,  abruptly  dismissed 
juin  with  the  words :  *'  Retire  nence,  nor  come  again  before  us,  unless 
it  be  that  thou  wilt  retract.*' 
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Luther  now  oompoeed  and  handed  in  to  the  nimdo  a  ktterof 
justification,  in  which  he  acknowledged  he  had  acted  too  im]»- 
tuoual  J,  and  had  not  spoken  of  the  pope  with  sufficient  lespect,  pio- 
mising  henceforth  to  maintain  complete  silence,  if  on  their  ade  bifl 
opponents  were  subjected  to  the  same  restraint  towards  him.  As, 
however,  he  received  no  reply  to  this  document,  he  held  himsdf 
bound  to  address  the  pope  penonallj,  and  willi  the  aid  of  a  notan, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  drew  up  in  Latin  an  iqipeal  against  the 
unjust  judgment  pronounced,  requiring  that  a  more  fidr  and  just 
inquiry  ana  decision  should  take  plaoe  before  the  pope  himself;  tbis 
paper  ne  caused  to  be  affixed  puolidy  on  the  gate  of  the  cathednl 
church  in  Augsburg,  and  immediately  afterwards  quitted  that  cit^. 
This  document  proves,  that  Luther  at  that  time  had  not  yet  foimel 
the  resolution  to  separate  himsdf  &om  the  Romish  church;  bat  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  and  the  wannth  of  ccmtrovenj  with  hb 
adversaries  impelled  him  from  one  step  to  the  other. 

A  professor  of  theology  at  Ligolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  Dr.  Sdm  Majv, 
of  Eoc,  usually  called  Dr.  £ck,  one  of  the  most  zttlous  and  talented 
partisans  of  his  church,  a  man  of  comprehencBve  scientific  knowledge, 
the  exercise  of  which  he  always  had  at  command,  and  to  irhich  lie 
added  an  imposing  figure  and  a  poweifiil,  penetrating  voice, 


lenged  Luther  and  another  professor  of  Wittenbeic,  Andieir  Gul' 
ataat,  in  the  year  1519,  to  meet  him  at  a  public  mBsertation  upon 
subjects  of  fidth  in  Leipsic,  which  formed  part  of  the  tenitory  o{ 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  They  both  appeared  there,  accompuied 
by  a  pupil  of  Beuchlin,  rhilip  Melanchthon,  afterwards  so  celebnted, 
and  at  that  time  professor  of  Grreek  at  Wittenbeig ;  the  meetingiris 
likewise  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  himself- 
The  controversial  trial  lasted  firom  the  27th  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
July,  1519;  they  discussed  at  great  length  the  subjects  of  the  pm- 
'  cipal  articles  of  uith  and  the  respect  due  to  the  pope;  but  as  al^y^ 
happens  in  all  disputes,  when  carried  on  with  zealous  spirit,  woidsof 
bitter  andacrimomous  import  were  exchanged  between  tne  twoparties, 
whilst,  however,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  in  the  oouise  of 
the  contest  that  Luther  successfully  maintained  his  pomtion,  in  not 
only  rejecting  the  infidlible  authonty  of  the  pope,  but  likewise  that 
of  the  councils,  until  at  len0;h  Eck  exclaimed:  ''*  Reverend  &ther,  if 
you*  then  really  do  believe  uiat  a  lawfully  assembled  council  can  err, 
then  must  I  regard  you  as  a  gentile  and  pubUcan."*   Sayingwhichbe 

*  In  this  odefarated  controyenj  at  Leipnc,  which  fonni  a  criticial  point  in  the 
great  development  of  the  history  of  those  times— Duke  George  of  Saxony  himself 
xvgarding  it  as  snch,  he  haring  proposed  that  tiie  decision  of  the  dispate  should  be 
transferred  to  the  consideration  of  other  nniversitieB— two  peasants'  sons  represented 
the  conflicting  ideas  that  characterised  the  present  and  fatnre  times,  and  their 
nnity  or  stfll  greater  division  could  not  bnt  produce  the  most  important  consequences. 
Whilst  lather  on  the  one  hand  was  the  aescendant  cf  a  peasant  fiunily,  liTing  tt 
the  foot  of  the  Thnringian  forest  in  Moravia,  Eck,  on  the  other,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Mayer  of  Eck,  apeasant,  and  afterwards  mayor  of  that  ^Isce^  (aindlsr to  Lu- 
ther's father,  who  hecame  a  conndUor  of  Mansfeld,^  whither  he  had  wandered  to  work 
in  the  mines— he,  as  younger  son,  not  having  any  patrimonial  daim  to  tie  fitfiQ- 
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quitted  tbeaflBembly,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Borne,  and  demanded 
that  the  lieretic  ahould  be  vioted  ^th  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
apostolic  power. 

Aooormjiglj  he  soon  r&«{^>eared  in  Gennany  armed  with  a  bull 
bom  the  pope,  in  -which  forty-one  proiKntions  selected  £rowL 
Luther's  wntines,  were  designated  as  heretical,  whilst  he  himself^ 
unless  he  pabhdy  retracted  them  within  mxty  days,  was  declared 
imder  the  ran  q£  the  church;  and  which  the  zealous  agent  endea- 
TOQied  to  circalate  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Germany.  But  it 
found  admission  coly  in  a  yery  few  places;  the  magistrates  gene- 
nlly&rhiddiiig  it  to  foe  made  public,  and  where  the  document  did 
find  a  place  upon  the  walls  of  any  town,  it  was  immediately  torn  down 
bj  the  peo|di^--«udi  was  the  reroect  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctnne  were  already  held.  Luthernow  proceeded  without  fiirtfaer 
hesitstbn  to  perform  an  act  which  rent  asunder  for  ever  the  ties 
vhich  bound  him  to  the  ancient  dinich.  He  convoked  by  public 
annmoiis  the  wbole  of  the  members  of  the  University  of .  Witten- 
berg, to  meet  on  the  10th  of  December,  1520,  before  the  Elster 
gate  of  the  town,  when  all  the  students  having  erected  a  funeral 
pie,  one  of  the  magistrates  set  fire  to  it,  and  Luther,  amidst  the 
loud  acdamations  of  the  assembly,  cast  into  the  burning  mass  the 
popi^  bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  Eck's  writings. 

it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new  doo- 
tnne  axread  firom  one  end  of  Grermany  to  the  other,  extending 
even  fir  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.*  Sudi  celerity  can- 
not be  conceived  by  tliose  who  form  their  calculation  by  the  scale  of 
sensuality;  for  it  is  only  the  vivid  flash  communicated  by  the  light- 
ning of  the  mind  which  ignites  in  millions  the  inflammable  mate- 
nals  already  prq^tred,  that  can  produce  sudi  mighty^  results. 

When  an  ase  is  ripe  for  creat  changes,  the  signal  alone  is  wanted 
to  rouse  the  -vraole  community^  into  action  as  if  struck  by  the  wand 
of  magic;  and  he  who  has  thus  supplied  that  want,  and  proclaimed  it 
^lood,  is  appreciated  by  all  as  the  ^reat  author,  altihiou^h  he  has  only 
pronoiuicea  with  his  voice  that  which  has  loz^  since  existed  in  the  lap 
oftinoe  and  has  become  already  matured  within  the  souls  of  alL  Mean- 
time we  hove  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  how  the  progress  that 
science  had  already  made,  together  with  the  great  invoitions  of  the 
Receding  century,  more  especially  the  art  o£  printing,  now  the 
B^eansof  at  once  communicating  to  thousands  information  that  other- 

*  The  ninety-ATe  propositknui  of  Lather  against  the  indnlgenoes  were  distrihated 
^^^'^iQ^ioiit  Gennanj  within  a  fortnight,  in  the  coarse  of  fhmi  four  to  six  weeks 
^  were  known  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  oniyersal  excitement  th^  most 
f«ve  prodooed  may  he  eaa^  ooooeiTed.  In  1530,  Lnther^s  writmga  were  translated 
p  the  Ketheriands  into  Spanish,  and  in  1521,  a  trayeller  fbond  and  poichased  them 
n  Jerusalem.  When  Herr  Ton  MUtitz,  a  distinguished  Saxon,  travelled,  in  1519,  from 
^  to  WHtenberg,  depated  hy  the  pope  to  pieyail  upon  Lather  to  make  con- 
^taioii  and  to  promise  to  «wiit»faMn  silence,  he  himself  acknowledged  to  the  greet 
r^nnsKT  that  throoghoat  his  jooracy  in  Germany  he  had  found  on  the  average 
*^^nt  Toioes  to  one  in  his  fayour,  and  at  this  time  Latiier  had  only  been  two  years 
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wise  had  remained  limited  to  the  poaseafiion  of  a  few — ^perhaps  locked 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries — how,  we  say,  all  this  com* 
bmed  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  changes  we  haye  already 
seen.  On  the  other  hand  again,  this  veiy  rapidity  shown  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  new  doctrine  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  great  M 
of  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  that  epoch.  For  attacmnent  to 
the  customs,  more  especially  to  the  faith,  of  his  &thers  is  so  powerfully 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  that  to  separate  hmiself  from 
this  as  long  as  he  at  all  sincerely  feels  its  inspiration,  is  contraijto 
the  laws  of  human  nature ;  it  can  only  occur  when  that  which  should 
constitute  the  most  ardent  and  fervent  feeling  of  the  heart  has  beoome 
cold  and  torpid,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mere  external  display. 

Many  other  causes  exi^rted  amongst  the  citizens  and  people  gene- 
rally, which  throughout  the  empire  operated  materially  to  hasten  the 
crisis.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  great  majority  of  the  common 
free  people  had  been  completely  neglected  and  despsed ;  nothing 
had  been  done  to  raise  them  from  their  state  of  ignorance,  and  thus 
all  their  mental  energy  was  left  to  perish  in  uninterrupted  barbarism. 
Luther  now  came  amongst  them  as  their  great  national  teacher; 
promising  them  instruction,  nay,  making  them  his  arbitrator  in  his 
dii^ute.  And  this  he  undertook  and  performed  in  a  language  so  ener- 
getic and  penetrating,  that  it  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  peode  in 
tones  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 

The  external  condition  of  the  people  likewise  promoted  Luther's 
exertions.     The  peasantry,  it  is  true,  had  gradually  acquired  a  state 
of  greater  freedom  than  had  existed  in  former  times;  but  the  service 
they  were  condemned  to  perform  were  nevertheless  even  now  yeiy 
oppressive.     They  were  still  forced  to  bend  under  the  weight  of 
burdens  inflicted  upon  them  by  all  the  other  states,  and  hitherto  thai 
rights  as  men  continued,  generally  speaking,  unrecognised  by  knight, 
lords,  and  princes,  and  bj  many  of  these  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  unjust  seventy.    Now,  however,  the  word:  "Christian 
liberty  I"  resounded  and  was  echoed  forth  even  to  the  huts  of  these 
oppressed  peasants.    This  magic  word  which  was  not  interj>reted  by 
them  in  its  spiritual  and  moral  sense,  but  in  that  of  its  action  upon 
their  external  condition,  excited  within  &em  new  and  great  hopes, 
producing,  imhappily  at  first,  as  we  shall  learn,  the  most  calamitous 
disorders  and  turbulence.    For,  in  the  universal  commotion  of  one 
entire  generation,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  all  nationS) 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  just  limits  of  moderation. 

Equally  prompt  with  the  people,  the  nobility  of  Germany  were 
soon  forced  to  jom  in  the  newly-created  excitement.  Thej  were  still 
animated  with  enthusiasm  for  the  hberty  and  honour  of  their  country; 
and  as  Germany  was  now  regarded  and  treated  with  open  contempt 
by  Rome,  this  was  cause  sufficient  to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of  him 
who  came  forth  to  attack  the  power  of  the  Romish  see.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  revived  love  for  science  had  also  made  considerable  pro- 
gress amongst  the  greater  and  better  portion  of  the  nobility;  and 
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fimce  ihe  invention  and  introduction  of  gunpowder  had  given  a  death 
blow  to  chivalij,  the  practice  of  the  svirord  was  no  longer  the  only 
occupation  of  we  young  nobleman;  the  more  noble  exercise  of  the 
mina  enlaiged  his  views,  and  prepared  him  for  new  and  more  ele- 
vated thoughts ;  and,  finally,  Luther  in  his  celebrated  work,  addressed 
''  To  the  Nobility  of  Germany,"  had  more  especially  made  an  appeal 
to  them,  and  called  upon  them  to  devote  themselves  to  his  cause. 

Amongst  the  most  zealous  of  his  proselytes  was  included  Ulric  of 
flutten,  a  leader  of  the  p^ple,  such  as  are  ever  {)roduced  in  an  a^e 
of  excitement  and  revolution;  keen  and  energetic  either  with  me 
ewoji  or  pen,  at  once  a  warriof  and  a  scholar,  full  of  wit  and  per- 
suasive eloquence,  he  was  ever  ready  for  the  most  perilous  enterprise. 
Once  when  in  his  presence  he  heard  four  Frenchmen  speak  in  dis* 
lonouiable  terms  of  the  emperor,  he  forthwith  threw  dovm  his 
gauntlet  at  tiieir  feet,  and  challenged  them  in  the  name  of  Grer* 
man  chivaby  to  mortal  combat;  he  fought  and  overthrew  them  all. 
He  was  equally  successful  vnth  his  pen  as  with  his  sword,  when  he 
employed  it  in  condemnation  of  the  monks,  the  abuses  of  reUgion, 
ana  against  all  those  who  opposed  enlightenment  and  civilisation.  A 
£atiie  which  he  vTrote  in  tne  Latin  tongue — ^now  more  and  more 
generally  cultivated — created  so  much  interest  that  it  was  soon  cir* 
culated  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  This  extraor- 
dioaxy  man,  possessing  a  soul  of  fire^  joined  Luther*8  party,  less  per- 
haps fiom  a  zeal  for  religion  than  &om  an  interest  excited  by  the 
bold  and  dangerous  character  of  the  reformer's  cause;  he  v^rote  upon, 
and  devoted  b31  his  eloquence  to,  the  subject,  and  would  have  gladly 
promoted  it  with  his  sword  as  well,  had  he  been  permitted. 

Another  man  of  rank,  and  equally  important,  Francis  of  Sickingen, 
in  Franconia,  warmly  espoused  the  principles  of  Luther.  His  cha- 
racter was  so  highly  estmiated,  and  he  was  so  much  distinguished 
ibr  his  valour  and  noble  qualities,  that  he  was  at  one  time  considered 
b^  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  even  worthy  to  wear  the  impe- 
rial crown  itself.  He  generously  offered  his  friend  Luther  an  asylum 
in  his  castle,  and  the  protection  of  himself  and  friends  against  any 
P^isecution  he  xni^ht  experience.  Luther,  however,  gratefully  de- 
<^ed  his  pcoSesrei  aid;  and  when  the  ambitious  nolDleman — ^whose 
active  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet,  but  urged  him 
continually  to  carry  out  some  great  project — commenced  hostilities 
against  l^chard.  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  declared  open  war 
ismat  that  prelate,  Luther  in  vain  endeavoured  formally  to  oppose 
it.  This  enterprise  was  one  of  the  last  demonstrations  made  of  the 
Caects  produced  by  the  Faust*recht  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as,  on 
tHs  especial  occasion,  this  single  knight,  with  his  friends,  raised  an 
^Y  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and,  m  defiance  of  the  interdictions 
<^  me  imperial  diet,  marched  forth  against  a  powerful  prince  of  the 
^pire,  fell  upon  his  territories,  devastatmg  with  fire  and  sword  the 
enure  land,  and  only  withdrew  therefiK)m,  and  slowly  marched  back 
^  iiis  own  strong  castle,  after  two  other  princes,  I^wis,  Elector  of 
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the  Palatinate,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heaae,  having  come  to  li» 
aid  of  the  archhishop,  were  seen  advancing  with  their  imited  fences 
against  him. 

In  the  following  year,  however*  the  valiant  knight  was 


closely  besieged  by  these  same  troops  in  his  fortress  of  Landshot, 
and,  after  defending  himself  bravely  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  even  his  enemies  could  not  withhold  firom  hun  their 
admiration,  whilst  they  joined  in  the  r^et  so  universally  fdt,  tbt 
such  great  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  wose  possessed  by  the  Men 
hero,  should  thus  have  sunk  without  having  been  able  to  develop 
themselves  in  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  action. 

The  death  of  Sickingen,  however,  produced  nothing  un&voTnaUe 
to  the  cause  of  Luther,  inasmuch  as  ne  was  stiictly  careful  in  main- 
taining it  exclusively  independent,  and  firee  of  aU  those  external  po- 
litical demonstrations  with  which  that  knight  and  others  were  so  o^ 
sirous  to  invest  it.  And  this,  indeed,  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
duration  of  its  institutions ;  for  had  it  been  abandoned  to  the  chaBoes 
of  this  outward  struggle,  all  the  active,  zealous  stiengdi  of  the 
nation  would  have  consumed  itself,  and  the  whole  excitement  of  the 
times  would  have  passed  away,  and  left  but  little  or  no  tiace  of  the 
contest. 

Among  the  princes  of  Germany,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  took  tne  most  active  part  in,  and  supported  with  sieat  seal 
the  cause  of  Luther.  He  did  not  at  first  advance  to  his  aid,  neither 
did  he  defend  him;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  let  him  be  ddivered 
up  to  his  enemies  before  he  had  been  brought  to  a  conviction  of  his 
error.  AAer  the  diet  of  Worms,  however,  he  decided  at  once  in 
his  £ivour:  *'The  a&irs  of  Grermany,"  said  he,  in  1523,  in  Nu- 
xemberff ,  '*  have  advanced  so  far,  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
man  to  lead  them  in  a  good  direction;  God  is  alone  capable  of  per- 
forming this,  and  to  £Qm  we  must  commit  this  important  contro- 
versy, which  is  beyond  our  strength." 

By  degrees  several  of  the  oilier  princes  declared  in  &vour  of  die 
new  doctrine;  some  no  doubt  from  sincere  conviction,  whilst  others 
were  charged  by  their  adversaries  with  being  allured  to  their  conver- 
sion by  the  spoil  they  obtained  from  ijie  ecclesiastical  territories.  SdO, 
even  such  inducements  would  not  have  sufficed  to  erolain  such  great 
and  important  results.  Hie  principal  motive  which  operated  ~^ 
powerfiilly  in  the  cause  of  reform,  originated  in  the  spirit  now  rou 
throughout  the  German  nation,  which  sought  to  strike  out  a  ne 
and  more  level  course  in  each  of  the  three  prmcipal  elements  of  lif< 
the  state,  the  sciences,  and  in  religion,  in  substitution  for  that  whic 
had  ffrown  old  and  obsolete.  The  leaders  and  promoters  of  this  ne 
epoch  felt  conscious  that  in  it  was  involved  the  commencement  oTi 
grand  change  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
friends  of  the  old  system  armed  themselves  more  and  more  zealoi 
to  battle  for  its  protection  and  preservation. 
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It  im  lesolved  tbtt  at  the  srand  diet  of  Woims  these  leligioT^ 
disputes,  which  at  this  moment  Kept  the  minds  of  all  thioughout  the 
empiie  in  great  suspense,  should  hie  brought  to  a  termination.  There 
the  pope  had  now  sent  his  legate,  Cardinal  Alexander,  in  order  to 
pieTBiI  upon  the  emperor  and  the  princes  to  employ  the  arm  of  tem- 
pond  autnority  against  Luther.    To  his  great  astonishment,  however, 
themmcio  on  his  arrivaldiscovered  thatalldassesof  the  people  were 
iniiTeiBBi  in  their  declarations  of  antipathy  against  the  pope.    Every- 
where he  found  distributed,  writings,  sonss,  and  pictures,  in  mockery 
sad  contempt  of  the  pope;  and  he  himseu,  although  in  the  suite  <^ 
the  emperor,  was  compelled  to  witness  his  appearance  greeted  with 
eveiT  mark  of  derifflon,  and  at  times  even  his  own  life  endangered. 
At  toe  diet  he  demanded,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  the 
adoption  of  the  most  severe  measures  against  the  man  who  was  al^ 
tmj  condemned  as  a  heretic,  laying,  at  the  same  time,  before 
thepiinoes,  a  long  list  of  propositions  selected  from  Luther's  works, 
m  order  to  prove  how  much  he  really  deviated  in  the  articles  of 
£uth  £rom  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
coancQ  of  CSonstance.    The  Elector  of  Saxonv  now,  however,  rose 
in  opposition  to  the  legate,  and  innsted  that  Luther  himself  should 
be  hand  in  order  to  learn  from  his  own  lips,  whether  these  proposi* 
tioDs  were  or  were  not  correctly  and   mithfully  copied  nom  his 
wtitings,  and  whether  he  acknowledged  than  as  such.  In  this  opinion 
he  ma  supported  by  tiie  emperor  and  all  the  princes;  the  cardinal, 
however,  opposed  it,  saying,  '^  that  what  had  been  already  decided  by 
^epope,  could  not  be  subjected  to  examination  before  a  diet  com- 
posed of  sfnritaal  and  temporal  members."    Li  reply  it  was  stated  to 
mm,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  examine  the  faith  of  Lutiier,  but 
znoxly  to  hear  from  his  own  mouth  whether  or  not  he  had  actually 
^tten  and  taught  that  for  which  he  was  condemned;  tiierefore,  for 
this  reason,  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  summoned  before  the  diet. 
^^  in  &cty  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  in  the  history  of 
theBefimnation;  for  thence  the  cause  of  Luther  had  become  an  open 
snd  national  offidr. 

His  friends,  and  especially  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  now  demanded 
for  him  the  imperial  and  inviolable  safe-condnct;  this  was  granted, 
aod  Luther  immecliately  set  out  from  Wittenberg  on  his  journey  to 
^oims.  Ab  he  proceeded  on  his  route,  he  soon  learnt  to  know  tiie 
strength  of  his  party;  for  the  people  flocked  in  thousands  from  every 
quarter  to  behoid  and  welcome  him;  and  when,  on  the  day  after  his 
^niyal  at  Worms  (the  17th  of  April),  he  was  conducted  to  the  diet, 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  empire  was  obliged  to  lead  him  a  by-way, 
across  gaidenB  and  obscure  parts;  so  numerously  thronged  was  the 
^hole  town.  His  appearance,  on  entering  the  hall  in  which  tiie 
£et  was  held^  produced  no  great  effect;  tiie  emperor  himself,  is  re- 
<^ed  to  have  said,  as  he  turned  to  his  neighbour:  *'  This  man 
^^d  never  sacceed  in  making  a  heretic  of  me.  And  truly,  Luther 
Was  at  this  moment  very  pale,  and,  as  he  was  only  just  recovering  from 
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a  severe  fever,  presented  a  rather  emaciated  and  feeble  appeatanoe. 
In  this  weak  state,  his  feelings  were  at  first  not  a  little  affected  w]m 
he  found  himself  unsupported  by  a  single  fciend,  standing  alone  in 
the  august  presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  so  numerous  a  body 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire. 

A  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  now  put  to  him  the  quesdon 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the  diet  there  assembled,  whether 
he  acknowledged  as  his  own  the  writings  then  shown  to  him,  and  if 
he  persisted  in  maintaining  the  proDosi%ons  therein  contained?  To 
thefirst  part  he  replied,  jes;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter  he  b^ged 
to  have  a  short  time  jgranted  him  for  consideration  before  he  retained 
an  answer.  Accoidmglj  he  was  allowed  until  the  following  day. 
He  then  re-appeared  before  the  assembly,  and  publicly  declaiea: 
'*  That  his  wntmgs  were  of  three  kinds;  some  treated  upon  the  sab- 
lect  of  articles  of  fidth  and  good  works,  which  his  enemies  did  not 
in  any  respect  find  ofiensive — ^he  could  not,  therefore,  retract  them 
without  injury  to  his  conscience;  that  others  attacked  the  power  of 
the  popes  and  their  decrees,  and  if  he  retracted  them  he  should  only 
thereby  confirm  their  lyraimy  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world;  the 
rest  were  directed  against  those  who  defended  papacy,  and  bad  at- 
tacked him  in  their  writings;  he  confessed  that  therein  he  had  used 
severe  and  bitter  language,  but  which  must  be  ascribed  alone  to  the 
treatment  he  himself  hi^  received  fiK>m  his  adversaries."  He  then 
concluded,  saying:  *^  If  they  could  convince  him  firom  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  he  was  in  error,  he  was  ready  forthwith  with  his  own 
hands  to  cast  the  whole  of  his  writings  into  the  flames." 

The  chancellor  replied,  that  they  were  not  there  to  dispute  with 
him,  but  to  hear  firom  his  own  lips  whether  or  not  he  would  retxact 
Upon  which  Luther  declared  with  the  most  solemn  determination, 
that  his  conscience  forbade  him  doing  so;  whereupon  he  was  dis- 
missed. 

On  the  following  day  an  especial  conference  took  place  with  Luther, 
in  which  the  Elector  of  Treves  himself  took  a  very  active  share;  but 
all  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  retraction  were  in  vain;  and  when 
eventually  the  elector  demanded  of  him  whether  he  knew  of  anj 
means  by  which  all  nught  be  restored  to  order  and  tranquillity,  ^ 
last  woros  in  reply  were: ''  If  this  work  is  a  human  work  then  it 
disappear  of  itself;  but  if  it  comes  firom  God,  then  you  cannot 
turb  or  arrest  its  progress." 

The  emperor  on  the  other  hand,  declared  to  the  princes  in  deddc 
and  serious  terms :  ^*  That  he  was  resolved  to  consecrate  all  he  p 
scssed,  his  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  fidends,  his  body  and  bloi 
nay,  life  itself,  to  check  at  once  all  further  progress  of  thatimpioi 
and  ungodly  spirit,  which  otherwise  must  mv^ve  himself  ana 
whole  German  nation  in  eternal  shame  and  disgrace;  that  his 
cestors,  the  Christian  Grerman  einperors,  the  GathoEc  Kings  of  S] 
and  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  continued,  to  the 
period  of  their  lives,  faithfully  attacned  to  the  Roman  church; 
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he  liad  received  irom  them  as  an  inheritance  the  Catholic  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  would  live  and 
die;  that,  consequentlj,  he  would  no  longer  listen  to  Luther,  but 
dismiss  him  at  once  from  his  presence,  and  treat  him  as  he  would  a 
heretic** 

This  declaration  of  the  emperor  was  of  grave  and  serious  import. 
If  the  question  had  been  limited  to  the  mere  curtailment  of  the 
pontifical  power,  he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  beheld  this  generally- 
mcieasiirg  agitation  without  some  degree  of  pleasure;  but  when  ne 
had  reason  to  believe  that  it  involved  tne  apostacy  of  the  ancient  and 
eternal  faith,  to  which  he  was  so  much  and  so  sincerely  attached, 
and  that  thence  the  unity  of  the  church  was  menaced,  he  felt  him- 
self justified  in  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  fixed  determi-- 
nation  to  oppose  it.    His  penetrating,  comprehensive  glance,  which 
emfaraced  and  recognised  acutely  the  great  relations  of  the  world, 
quickly  beheld  and  measured  in  advance  the  mightjr  consequences  of 
these  changes:  he  foresaw  the  dissension  and  irritation  that  must  be 
produced  in  all  minds,  and  the  contest  of  opinion,  which  so  soon  and 
60  easily  converted  into  a  contest  of  arms,  would  terminate  in  the 
dreadfiu  realities  of  a  religious  war.    All  this  danger  it  was  Charles's 
finn  opinion  he  could  smother  in  its  birth,  and  he  felt  that  his  dig- 
nity of  emperor  and  protector  of  the  church  imposed  upon  him  this 
dn^.    And,  assurealy,  had  he  been  supported  everywhere  by  the 
same  invariable  and  firm  wiU,  had  not  so  many  impure,  worldly 
^ews  been  brought  into  operation  a^nst  it,  and  produced  their 
baneiul  influence ;  but  more  especially,  had  the  truly  honest  and 
sfficerdy-disposed  Pope  Adrian  Vl. — ^who  reigned  in  the  years  1522 
^d  1523,  and  whose  serious  wish  and  intention  it  was  to  reform 
the  church — ^lived  but  a  short  time  longer,  then,  perhaps,  our  coun- 
tiy  wofuld  have  been  spared  the  infliction  of  the  dreadful  scenes  it 
vas  doomed  to  endure. 

h.  his  hereditary  lands,  where  he  was  sole  master,  Charles  cer- 
^7  did  endeavour  to  extirpate  with  great  r^our  the  new  doc- 
^e;  he  considered  it  was  here  especial!^  his  ri^ht  and  duty  to  do 
^;  and  the  decrees  of  his  council,  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  par- 
ticdarly  of  the  Spankh  nation,  together  with  the  xTeapolitans,  all 
combined  to  demand  this  severity  from  him.  But  in  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  he  had  to  treat  with  a  number  of  independent 

Cces  and  a  nation  in  a  state  of  general  excitement,  where  he  was 
id  by  the  stipulations  of  Ids  election,  and  where  every  violent  act 
^  r^aided  as  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  independence  of  the  imperial 
power,  he  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time  to  act  with  the  greatest 
^i^odeiataon.  The  preservation  of  peace  appeared  to  him  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  he  was  very  desirous  to  brinff  the  parties  to 
mutual  concessions.  For  this  very  reason  he  was  dosely  watched 
Wthe  Spaniards  throughout  his  whole  existence,  from  a  fear  that 
he  might  be  infused  wilb  heretical  principles  by  his  connexion  with 
ueGennans. 
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Several  of  Luther's  bitterest  enemies  sooght  to  persoade  the  em- 
peror to  the  adoption  of  violent  measaies  against  him,  grounding 
their  arguments  uoon  the  same  principles  which  had  opentod  in 
brinfi;ing  Huss  to  toe  stake;  but  Charles  replied,  that  his  impeml 
word  was  inviolable,  and  he  granted  Luther  an  extension  of  lus  SBfe 
conduct  for  twenty-one  days,  during  the  period  of  his  retum  home. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  his  friends  still  trembled  for  his  life,  dreading 
some  secret  treachery;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Thuringia,  hifliojal 
protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  caused  him  to  be  removed  mm. 
his  carriage,  as  if  by  violence,  by  several  disguised  knights,  and  ccm^ 
veyed  at  night  through  a  deep  wood,  to  the  strong  castle  of  Wait- 
burg,  near  Eisenach.  There  it  was  arranged  he  should  rraiudii  oon^ 
cealed,  until  the  fary  of  his  enemies  became  wpeaaed. 

Meantime,  in  Worms,  the  imperial  ban  of^exoommunicatian  vsa 
pronounced  against  him,  as  weU  as  against  his  adherents  and  pro- 
tectors. His  books  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  wherever  they 
were  found,  and  he  himself  was  adjudged  to  be  taken  prisoDcr,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  emperor;  such  was  the  edict  of  Worms,  dated 
the  8th  (26th)  of  May,  1521.  In  Rome,  great  rejoicings  took  place; 
and  even  in  Germany  itself  it  was  genen^y  believed  that  the  vhole 
affair  was  now  settled  and  at  an  end.  jBut  a  Spaniard,  Yaldez, 
wrote  from  the  diet  itself  to  one  of  his  Mends  thus:  ^^  Far  from  l)e- 
holding  the  termination  of  this  tragedy,  I  only  see  its  commoice- 
ment;  for  I  find  that  the  minds  of  the  Germans  are  e^edally 
excited  a^nst  the  pontifical  chair."  And  even  whilst  the  emperor 
was  still  m  Worms,  after  the  writings  of  Luther  had  been  publicly 
burnt,  some  copies  which  had  escapea  that  fate  were  openly  ofeed 
for  sale. 

Luther  himself  continued  solitary  and  uninterrupted  in  his  isolated^ 
but  secure  asylum  in  the  Castle  of  W  artburg,  and  devoted  those  tian- 
^uH  moments  to  translating  the  New  Testament  into  German,  so  tbat 
it  might  be  read  and  imderstood  by  every  one  throughout  ^e  em- 
pire. Whilst  thus  employed,  he  was  informed  that,  through  mistaken 
zeal,  serious  riots  had  broken  out  in  Wittenberg,  wKere  the  pe^k 
had  forced  open  the  churches^  committing  the  most  serious  injiny 
by  destroying  all  the  holy  figures  and  pictures  contained  therein, 
together  with  their  altars  and  confessionab;  and  he  was  grieved  tp 
find  that  these  furious  and  blindly  zealous  rioters  were  led  on  by  Us 
friend,  but  violent  enthusiast,  Uarlstadt     Casting  aside  all  fear, 
Luther  at  once  abandoned  his  place  of  refuge,  and,  without  harinS 
waited  until  he  received  the  permission  of  uie  elector,  he  afqpeared 
in  Wittenberg,  in  March,  1522,  where  he  preached  to,  and  remon- 
strated in  severe  terms  with  the  people,  upon  thdr  outrageous  con* 
duct,  and  succeeded  in  again  restoring  peace  and  order. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  events  of  a  fisir  more  serious  nature 
occurred,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  order  in  the  civil  state  of 
Qermuij.  We  have  already  shown,  at  the  dose  of  the  government 
of  Maximilian  L,  what  discontent  essted  amongst  the  peasantry 
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thiou^hout  the  empire,  and  that  the  leagues  formed  in  Alsace  and 
Swabia,  were  only  put  down  by  force  of  arms.  Some  sparks,  how- 
ever, fidll  ^limmerea  amidst  the  ashes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
^e  combming  their  whole  force,  burst  forth  once  more  into  one 
umreisal  flame.  The  rural  population  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  those  hitherto  their  lords  and  masters, 
and  in  south  Glermany  especially,  where  the  sight  of  the  pros{>erity 
and  independence  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  the  Swiss — strikingly 
contrasting  with  their  own  condition — ^acted  powerfully  upon  me 
mind,  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  first  roused,  and  the  flame 
of  discord  and  revolt  a^ain  produced  its  devastating  efiects* 

The  first  that  rebellea  were  the  peasantry  of  the  Abbot  of  Kemp- 
ten  and  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Augsburg.  Twelve  articles, 
containing  all  the  rights  and  demands  made  by  the  whole  body, 
were  drawn  up  in  Swabia,  and  distributed  and  made  known  through- 
out  the  whole  of  Germany  with  astonishing  and  almost  incredible 
npidity,  viz.:  ^^  That  the  peasants  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for 
tliemselves  the  ministers  who  were  to  preach  to  them  the  word  of 
God,  pore  and  without  the  introduction  of  any  worldly  matter;  that 
in  future  tbev  should  not  pay  any  other  tithes  but  that  of  com ;  that 
they  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  slaves,  although  by  the  blood  of 
our  Saviour  all  men  had  been  made  free,  and,  altnough  they  deared 
not  to  live  independent  of  all  superior  authority,  they  were,  never- 
theksB,  resolvea  no  longer  to  continue  in  this  state  of  slavery,  un- 
less it  could  be  proved  to  them  by  ihe  Holy  Scriptures  that  they 
were  in  error,  lliat,  finally,  they  had  to  complain  of  many  things, 
but  that  they  would  observe  silence  in  the  nope  that  what  they 
^l&uned  would  be  yielded,  and  that  their  lords  would  treat  them  in 
accoidance  with  the  counsel  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  whilst 
they  moderated  the  oppression  they  had  exercised  from  the  earliest 
^^  down  to  the  present  moment,  they,  their  lords,  should  likewise 
abstain  from  adding  thereto  daily  fresh  burdens." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  demands  were  just,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  moderate;  but  when  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
^^anded  was  lef)i  to  ihe  charge  of  the  brutal  mass,  then  the  pas- 
sons  soon  overcame  the  weak  and  subdued  voice  of  moderation,  and 
^^isting  through  every  barrier,  became  deaf  to  reason,  and  their  fury 
bew  no  bounds.  As  is  the  case  in  all  such  riotous  proceedings,  the 
ctanplainant  became  the  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  exercised  the 
^  flame  injustioe  by  which  he  himself  had  been  previously  op- 
P^eei.  The  peasantry,  collected  together  in  various  strong  bodies, 
<3<}innienced  with  attacxin^  the  castks  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich 
POGeeadons  of  the  clergy,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing,  and 
often  putting  to  death  the  owners.  These  troops  soon  increased  to 
"pnies,  of  which  Swabia  alone  supplied  three.  In  Franconia  the 
^  grew  more  and  more  serious,  extending  even  to  Wurtzburg, 
which  dty  combined  with  the  peasantry  against  its  bishop  and  the 
lest  of  the  Fzanoonian  nobility.    Already,  indeed,  a  great  number  of 
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tlie  cities  throughout  Upper  Germany  had  joined  in  league  with  the 
peasants,  whilst  several  princes  and  nobles,  such  as  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine, the  Counts  of  Hohenlohe,  the  Bishops  of  Bambeig  and 
Spires,  &c.,  had  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  rioters,  and  hid 
been  forced  to  promise  a  removal  of  their  burdens  based  upon  the 
twelve  articles  aforesaid 

In  Thuringia  the  hallucination  of  this  excited  period  waff  shown 
in  another  form,  although  not  altogether  dissimilar  m  spirit,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  founded  upon  religious  enthusiasm.     A  secular  preacher, 
Thomas  MUnzer,  formerly  one  of  Luther's  first  adherents,  pretended 
that  he  was  gifted  with  especial  divine  visions  from  God,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  reveal  toe  essence  of  Christian  liberty  with  much 
more  clearness  than  Luther.     *'  God,"  he  said,  '*  had  created  the 
eartb  as  an  inheritance  of  the  believers,  and  all  government  must  be 
regulated  only  by  the  Bible  and  divine  revelations.    Theie  was  no 
necessity,  whatever,  for  the  princes,  superior  authorities,  the  nobi- 
lity, or  the  priests,  and  the  distinction  which  existed  between  the 
rich  and  tbe  poor  was  altogether  unchristian;  inasmuch,  as  in  die 
kingdom  of  God  all  men  must  be  equal."     Such  doctrine,  however, 
caused  MUnzer  to  be  banished  from  Saxony,  and  he  repaired  to 
Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia,  where  he  gained  over  the  j^ple,  and 
caused  them  to  upset  all  authority,  and  make  him  their  preacher 
and  governor  of  the  town.    His  principles  of  the  equality  of  all 
men,  and  of  the  community  of  possessions,  which  he  introduced 
after  he  had  driven  all  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  fiom  the  town, 
augmented  the  number  of  his  partisans  considerably,  and  ezt^dd 
his  influence  to  a  gj^t  distance  beyond  his  seat  of  TOvemment. 

The  whole  of  Thuringia,  Hesse,   and  Lower  Saxony  were  in 
dane^er,  and  as  now  the  war  of  the  peasantry  raged  likewise  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  fa- 
natics of  every  part  would  combine  their  forces,  and  thus,  like  a 
rushing  torrent,  march  through  the  whole  empire  destroying  and 
sweeping  all  before  them.  In  this  state  of  peril  into  which  the  whole 
commumtj  was  about  to  be  ingulfed,  a  deputation  from  the  pea- 
santry waited  upon  Luther  and  submitted  to  him  the  twelve  arudes 
for  his  approbation;  at  first  he  agreed  that  several  of  their  demands 
were  just,  and  condemned  the  oppression  of  the  princes  and  nobi- 
lity;  he  then^  however,  reproached  the  people  for  their  violent  and 
riotous  proceedings,  representing  to  them  that  Christian  liberty  ws? 
a  spiritual  liberty;  and  when  now  the  MUnzer  revolution  arose,  he 
himself,  in  order  to  remove  at  once  every  impreaaon  that  sudi 
outrages  were  at  all  connected  with  his  doctrine,  caUed  upon  ^e 
princes  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  revolters.    And  truly  it  was 
nigh  time  to  make  this  appeal;  inasmucb  as  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
and  the  monasteries  in  Thuringia,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  alonj 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  &r  as  Lorraine  itself,  were  now  ali^; 
demolished,  and  presented  one  universal  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 
Accordingly  the  princes,  at  Luther^s  urgent  exhortation,  united 
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theb  forces  agunst  tHe  rebels  in  Thuringia,  led  on  by  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony — ^Frederick  the  Wise  having  recentlj  died,  after 
biving  beheld  with  sorrow  the  commencement  of  these  sad  scenes — 
Geoige,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and 
Heniy,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  A  division  of  their  army,  under  Philip 
of  Hesse,  marched  at  once  against  a  body  of  the  peasantry  near  Fran- 
kenhausen,  in  Thurin^a,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1525. 

The  princes,  in  order  to  brin^  the  rioters  to  terms  by  lenient 
meaBures,  promised  them  pardon  if  they  would  retire  peaceably  and 
cive  up  their  leaders.  Munzer,  however,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangefr 
Iroin  ma  own  person,  took  advantage  of  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow 
idiich  at  the  moment  presented  itself  in  the  heavens,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite anew  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  his  partisans,  declaring  to  them 
that  it  came  as  a  messenger  to  him  from  God.  For  the  moment  he 
succeeded  in  his  object,  for,  roused  by  his  inflammatory  language, 
the  ianatics  rushed  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  elector  and  stabbed 
them  with  their  daggers ;  and  fortifying  themselves  in  their  entrench- 
ments, thOTpreparal  for  a  vigorous  defence.  In  a  very  short  time, 
however,  their  blind  and  desperate  courage  sunk,  and  they  looked  in 
vm  for  the  appearance  of  the  troo^  of  angels  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  them  by  Munzer;  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  who 
fled,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
(ogitiye  leader  took  remge  in  the  loft  of  a  house  in  Frankenhausen, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  dragged  forth  and  beheaded, 
dying  without  evincing  the  slightest  courage  or  fortitude. 

Jnst  about  the  same  time,  the  wars  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south 
of  Gennany  were  likewise  brought  to  an  end.  The  S  wabian  league 
which  had  been  renewed,  collected  an  army,  and  under  the  leader- 
^f  of  George  Truchsess  of  Waldburg,  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
canons  troops  of  peasants  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  with  the  same 
success  as  in  Thunngia.  Everywhere  the  most  dreadful  retribution 
via  now  inflicted  by  the  conquerors  upon  all  those  who  had  taken 
&  share  in  the  revolutionary  scenes,  and  the  most  revolting  cruelties 
were  perpetrated. 

Thus  these  terrible  and  sanguinary  commotions  which  might 
hare  produced  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  m- 
jtitutions  of  Grermany,  had  these  excited  powers  been  brought  into 
effect  bv  Hie  influential  direction  of  skiUul  men,  were  once  a^ain 
pn>mptty  subdued.  As  it  was,  however,  they  occasioned  a  sacrifice 
of  much  blood;  it  being  calculated  that  more  than  100,000  of  the 
peasantry  perished  in  these  contentions. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Foreign  ReUtions  of  Charles  Y.— FrandB  I.  of  France— War  between  these  two  rml 
Honarcha— -Italy— Milan— The  Dnke  of  Bourbon— The  Chevalier  Bayvd-Tfae 
Battle  of  PaTia,  1535— Defeat  of  the  Frendi— Franda  L  taken  Friaoner-lCadiid 
—The  King  of  France  liberated— Hia  diahonouraUe  Breach  of  Stqpdatkn-The 
Imperalista  in  Rome — ^The  Pope  a  Prisoner — ^a  Ransom — ^War  with  FnaoeTe- 
somed — ^Andrew  Doria— Ffeaoe  of  Cambray,  15S9— Charles  Y.  crowned  Emperor 
and  King  of  Lombardj  in  Bologna — ^His  Generosity — ^Return  toGenDany— Fint 
licague  of  the  Protestant  Princes,  1526— The  Augsburg  Confessioo,  1530-Me- 
lanchthon— His  Character  of  Charies  Y.— John,  Elector  of  Saxony— His  detennimt- 
tion— The  Imperial  Coondlr— The  Emperor's  Dechuration— Reply  of  tiie  FrolertDt 
Princes— Ferdinand,  King  of  Rome,  1531— Rdigious  Peace— The  Taxka  in  Hnft- 
gaiy— Their  Defeat— Ulnc,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg— Restored  tohisFossesskosbr 
Philip  of  Hesse— Insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists— Their  Defeat— TbeEmperorin 
Airica— Tonis— His  Triumph  and  liberation  of  S3,000  Christian  SlaTCS-FxttOft 
L  attacks  Italy— Charles  Y.  enters  Franoe — Suspension  of  Aims— Interrkv 
between  the  two  Monarchs  at  Aigues-Martes — ^Revolt  in  Ghent— Progress  of 
Charles  Y.  through  France  and  Ghent— Hospitality  receiyed— Peace  restoied  in 
Ghent— The  Diet  at  Ratiabon,  1541-^-Charies  Y.  in  Algiers— Disastroas  Expafi- 
Hon— His  Fortitude— Return  to  Italy— Francia  L  resumes  HostiUties-H]i  lU- 
•uccess— Charies  Y.  on  the  Rhine— Attacks  the  Duke  of  Cteves— CHefoomes  ud 
Pardons  him — ^Marches  into  France — ^Advance  upon  Paris — ^The  Peace  of  Crepi, 
1544. 

During  this  interval  the  Emperor  Charles  had  not  been  without 
occupation  abroad.    He  had  proceeded  from  ihe  diet  in  Worms  to 
the  In  etherlands  and  thence  revisited  Spain,  -where  he  remained  nearly 
ei^ht  years ;  his  penetrating  glance  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe. 
luB  immediate  attention,  however,  was  more  eq^eciallj  directed  to 
the  movements  of  Francis,  King  of  France,  who,  as  a  dangerous  nagh- 
bonr  and  rival,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage over  him.    It  would  be  useless  to  investigate  the  particular 
causes  of  jealousy  between  these  two  monarchs ;  in  their  cbuacter » 
men,  and  their  political  relations  to  each  other  as  rulers,  ample  foun- 
dation existed  tor  this  rivalship.    Charles,  like  Francis,  vras  ruled  by 
ambition  and  pride,  but  in  him,  these  passions  assumed  a  more  en- 
nobling character.    Both  had  been  rivals  for  the  imperial  throne,  and 
Francis,  who  claimed  superiority  not  only  in  years  out  in  rotation 
as  a  knisht,  and  in  personal  endowments,  was  highly  mortified  when 
he  found  the  latter  elected  in  prdference  to  himself.     At  the  same 
time  the  duchy  of  Milan  which  had  been  conquered  by  Francis  and 
held  by  him  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  served  as  an  inevitable  cause  of 
dispute,  inasmuch  as  Charles  felt  himself  bound  to  recover  it  by  force 
of  arms,  and  restore  it  under  the  imperial  sway ;  -whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  preponderance  of  Charles's  power  in  Europe,  now  asHuming 
a  more  threatening  aspect,  excited  the  fears  of  the  other  rulers,  and 
Francis,  who,  next  to  the  emperor,  possessed  the  most  powerful  do 
minion,  considered  himself  called  upon  before  any  omer  to  entei 
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tike  field  against  Jbim.    He  liad  turned  his  attention  more  especially 
towards  Itely,  in  which  country  he  had  already  made  one  succesBful 
expedition ;  and  it  was  there  tnat  Charles's  power  should  be  weak- 
ened and  destroyed,  for  which  purpose  the  French  king  sought  to 
revive  all  the  claims  he  derived  from  his  ancestors  to  the  kii^dom 
of  Naples,  ia  that  quarter.    Charles  meantime  had  augmented  his 
powerby  an  alliance  with  Henry  YHI.  of  Elngland,  whose  vanity  had 
been  odended  by  Francis,  and  thus  the  war  which  had  already  com- 
menced in  the  year  1521,  was  carried  on  by  the  English  and  Flem- 
ish troops  firom  the  Netherlands  as  far  as  Spain ;  but  in  Italy  more 
^ecaaliy  the  contest  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy. 
What  operated  much  to  CharWs  disadvantage,  was  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  his  possessions,  which  produced  a  necessary  division  of  his 
loioes;  whilst  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  central  poiat  on 
irliidi  he  had  rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  into  one  united 
mass,  was  enabled  to  dash  forwards  and  at  once  strike  the  blow  in 
wliatever  direction  he  pleased.    But  that  which  prindpally  charac- 
teiified  the  superiority  of  Charles,  and  which,  in  reaUty,  constituted  his 
power  and  shed  over  him  so  brilliant  a  lustre,  was  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  collect  around  him  a  body  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  daj,  from  among  whom  his  penetrating  eye  at  once  singled  out 
the  general  best  qualified  to  lead  his  army  a^nst  the  foe,  the  am- 
Wiidor  whose  diplomatic  talent  could  best  loosen  the  complicated 
hot  of  politLcal  intrigue,  and  the  councillor  whose  prudence  and 
nperior  judgment  rendered  him  the  most  efficient  adviser.      It  is 
h  the  inte£ctiial  powers  that  the  world  should  be  governed,  and 
(Siarles  knew  how  to  enlist  them  in  his  service. 

Chailes,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  a  valiant  and  distinguished  general  of 
the  French  army,  having  been  deeply  injured  by  Francis,  came  over 
to  de  emperor's  side.  He  was  received  by  that  monarch  with  open 
ttms,  and  was  at  once  appointed  leader,  in  conjunction  with  the  Yice- 
^7  of  Naples,  Launoy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Fescara,  at  that  time 
the  most  oistinguishea  warrior  of  the  imperial  army  in  Italy.  The 
^  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  about  this  time  (in  the  year 
Id24),  one  of  }na  most  brave  and  loyal  knights,  the  Ghevaher  Bayard, 
^,  in  the  retreat  from  Italy,  saved  the  army  by  his  heroic  courage 
o&  the  bridge  of  Sesia,  but  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  fell  a  sacrifice 
^  his  patriotic  devotion.  The  advantages  of  the  war  appeared  now 
^oQy  on  the  side  of  the  emperor;  Sdilan  was  retaken,  and  the 
Piendi  driven  out  of  Itady.  But  Charles  having  resolved  to  attack 
fiance  itself,  marched  with  his  army  into  Provence,  and^  laid  si^ 
tQllaiseiUes;  there,  however,  he  neady  lost  the  superiority  he  had 
phied.  He  found  ^t  to  take  France  from  this  side  was  more 
mcalt  than  lie  had  calculated;  the  city  itsdf  was  not  to  be  con« 
fKred,  and  the  whcde  country  around  having  been  laid  waste  by 
Be  enemy  himself,  Fescara  was  forced  to  retreat  It  required,  in« 
ieed,  all  the  ingenuity  of  that  great  general  to  save  the  army  in  its 
iogerotts  maxw.  badci  for  ike  French  monarch  followed  at  his 
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heels,  and  again  taking  possession  of  Milan,  proceeded  to  attui 
Pavia.  The  imperial  generals  found  their  situation  at  this  moment 
very  embarrassing;  for  in  front  of  them  was  an  enemy  of  sapeiior 
force,  who  threatened  one  of  the  chief  cities;  behind  them  ivas  the 
territory  of  the  pope,  who  had  just  formed  an  alliance  with  Francis; 
and  finally,  their  own  army  was  in  a  most  distressed  condition,  a 
feeling  of  lan^our  and  depression,  produced  by  the  late  retreat,  per- 
vading the  spirits  of  all.  Nevertheless,  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
good  fortune  of  the  leaders,  soon  efiected  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  commandant  who  defended  Pavia,  Don  Antonio  de  Leyn^ 
not  discouraj^ed  for  a  moment,  most  obstinately    maintsdned  bis 
position  against  the  besie^rs   during  the  entire  winter  until  the 
February  of  1525.    By  this  time  the  imperial  army  was  rdnfoiced 
bv  a  strong  body  of  15,000  lancers,  who  marched  to  their  aid  from 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  warrior,  George  o{ 
Freundsoerg,  or  Frundsberg,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made  iiDon 
the  French  Jcing  near  Pavia.    The  quick,  experienced  eye  of  res- 
cara  selected  the  point  of  attack  in  a  quarter  least  expect  b j  the 
king,  who  was  consequently  wholly  unprepared  for  it.    He  iancied 
his  rear  to  be  perfectly  secured  by  a  wood  enclosed  by  an  eztensiTet 
strong  wall;  Pescara,  however,  caused  a  road  to  be  cut  througli  the 
entire  forest  during  the  night,  and  with  the  dawn  of  monin^  bb 
troops  rushed  upon  the  surprised  enemy,  and  completely  overthrew 
them  at  this  point.    At  the  same  moment  Leyva  made  a  sally  bm 
the  citadel  itself,  whilst  Launoy  and  Bourbon  made  an  attack  in 
another  quarter,  and  the  entire  French  aimy,  thus  overwhehned,^ 
soon  put  to  rout.    The  Swiss  auxiliaries,  a  circumstance  unusual  with 
them,  were  the  first  to  yield  and  take  to  flight,  whilst  the  G^ermanmer- 
oenaries,  although  they  fought  with  great  courage,  were  overmatcKei 
bv  the  valour  of  the  Germans  under  their  brave  leader,  Geon^  of 
Freundsbere,  and  to  whom  in  fact  the  imperialists  were  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  victory,  for  burning  with  indication  to  find  their  fel-' 
low-countrymen  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  they  cat 
them  down  almost  to  a  man.    Francis  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  he  continued  fighting  on  foot,  defending  himself  apinst  a 
host  of  Spaniards  who  had  surrounded  him  without  knowing  the 
xoyal,  chivalric  warrior  they  endeavoured  to  overcome.     Fortunat^^j 
for  the  king,  a  French  nobleman,  Pomperant,  belonginfip  to  the  siiitt 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  came  up  at  uiis  moment,  and  recognising 
the  sinking  monarch,  summoned  nim  to  yield  hixnself  a  prisoner  t< 
the  duke,  his  master;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but  with  reluctance 
ordered  him  to  send  Launoy  to  him.    The  combatants  paused  \mt 
the  general  arrived,  when  the  king  resigned  his  sword  into  his  hand 
Launoy  received  it  kneeling,  and  giving  the  monarch  his  own  ine3 
change,'  said:  ^'  It  suits  not  that  so  great  a  king  should  stand  ui 
aimed  before  a  subject  of  the>  emperor."    A  fortnight  after  this  d 
dnve  battle  no  enemy  remained  m  Italy. 

Charles  was  almost  discontented  with  his  too  great  fixrtune  whi< 
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left  him  without  an  object  to  pursue:  ^'  Since  jou  have  made  a 

C'soner  of  the  King  of  Fiance  for  me/'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
movy  '*  I  find  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  fight  against  the  infidels. 
This  Ihaye  always  felt  a  great  desire  to  do,  and  now  more  than 
ever.  Arrange  matters,  therefore,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  before 
Igrow  too  old  to  perform  deeds  that  may  promote  the  sendee  of 
God,  and  not  be  unattended  with  glory  to  myself." 

The  King  of  France  was  conveyed  a  captive  to  Madrid  and 
doseljf  guaraed.    Crieat  difierence  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
counol  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
he  treated,  and  the  means  of  availing  themselves  of  their  present 
good  fortune.    One  party,  at  the  hcM  of  which  was  Launoy^  ad- 
vised the  emperor  to  act  with  generosity  towards  the  king,  and 
thus  destroy,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  seeds  of  discord  and  ennnty  be- 
tween  the  two  monarchs;  whilst  another  party,  headed  by  the  C/han- 
ceDor  Mercurinus  Grattinara,  sought  to  derive  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  circumstance.    The  emperor  chose  the  middle 
path  between  the  two  parties,  and  lost  the  entire  fruit  of  his  good 
Mme.    He  approved  of  ^e  plan  proposed  by  the  chancSlor, 
viz.:  to  demand  from  the  captive  monarch,  as  the  price  of  his 
Gbeity,  the  restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  France 
had  unjustly  wrested  &om  his  grandmother,  and  to  which  he  at- 
tached great  and  especial  value;  but  he  considered  the  detention  of 
the  hiog  as  prisoner  until  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition — as  advised 
by  his  chancellor-— too  harsh  and  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
I^  trosted,  therefore,  to  the  promise  of  the  long;  but  that  promise, 
vith  whatever  chivalric  importance  Frauds  may  have  invested  it, 
vag  never  mncerely  given  nor  eventually  pertormed.    Before  he 
<gned  the  treaty,  he  secretly  summoned  to  nis  presence  some  con- 
fdential  agents  in  Madrid,  and  before  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope's  nuncio,  declared  that  he  was  not  bound  to  perform  the  pro- 
iU9e  he  should  make  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  pope,  Clement  v  II. 
himself,  had  absolved  him  from  the  performance  of  any  engi^- 
>^t  mto  which  he  might  enter.    The  voice  pf  conscience  bemg 
iajs  quieted,  he  knelt  bdfore  the  altar  and  swore  on  the  Holy  Bible 
Bself  &ithfidly  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  agreed.    At 
&e  same  tame  he  pledged  his  royal  word  to  return  and  surrender 
bnself  again  a  prisoner  within  six  months  from  that  time  in  the 
emit  of  his  not  being  able  to  execute  the  said  conditions. 

Francis  I.  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty,  in  the  year  1526,  after 
It  imprisonment  of  one  year — ^but  never  kept  his  word.  The  ex- 
fise  he  made  for  such  a  breach  of  honour  was,  that  his  states  would 
kit  by  any  means  admit  the  abandonment  of  Burgundy,  whilst  at 
Ik  same  tmie  he  offered  a  considerable  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  two 
jUest  sons  whom  he  had  sent  to  Spain  as  hostages.  Charles,  how- 
P&9  returned  for  answer:  *'  That  he  had  violated  faith  and  truth, 
Kdi  of  which  he  had  solemnly  and  publicly  sworn  to  maintain; 
kt  be  had  not  acted  as  became  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  a  sovereign 
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painoe;  and  that  he,  Charles,  was  ready  to  support  the  duoge^ 
the  sword  in  single  combat."  Francis  aoceptra  the  dialknge,  bvt 
only  with  words;  for  subsequently  he  avoided  the  meeting  under 
Tanous  pretexts,  and  thus  the  people  were  onoe  more  forced  to 
terminate  with  their  own  blood  tne  contest  produced  bj  the  ambi- 
tion and  follj  of  their  monarch,  and  war  was  onoe  more  dedand 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 

Just  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  however,  a  most  tmheud 
of  event  took  place  in  Italy.    The  Duke  of  Bouibon  had  soooeeded 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Milan,  after  the  death 
of  Greneral  Pescara.    The  country  was  completely  devastated,  andtbe 
ffeneralB  without  money,  whilst  the  troops  became  more  and  more  lood 
in  their  demands  for  their  pay.    All  means  having  been  empkyedin 
vain  to  appease  them,  the  army  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  mont^  of 
January,  1627,  and  advanced  in  forced  marches  against  Roiiie,^di- 
out,  however,  having  received  any  commands  from  the  enmeior;  nei- 
ther is  it  known  for  certain  whether  it  was  by  the  order  ox  the  Dake 
of  Bourbon^  who,  periiaps,  may  have  formed  some  grand  projects  d 
ambition,  or  wheibher  it  was  the  result  of  some  sadden  defcerminatioD 
of  the  army  itself,  which  calculated  on  finding  in  Rome  abundance 
of  supplies  and  a  rich  booty  besides.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Bourbon 
aiiived  with  the  army  before  the  city,  after  a  most  difficult  maich. 
On  the  6th  of  May  the  command  was  given  fior  a  general  asauolt 
against  tJie  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  and  Bourbon  was  one  of  the 
first  upon  the  walls,  his  example  serving  to  inspire  the  whole  of  the 
bemegers;  but  he  had  scarcely  eothis  footing  <m  the  ramparta  vben 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  ^t  from  an  aiquebuffler.  Histroope, 
nevertheless,  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and,  fior  sevend  days,  a 
scene  of  piUaffe  and  devastation  was  continued,  equalled  only  in  the 
time  of  tne  Vandals.    The  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  with  his  court,  lad 
taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  besieged  for 
several  months,  until,  forced  b^  neeessity,  he  promised  the  impe- 
rialists a  sum  of  4tOOfiOO  ducats,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might 
be  paid  their  full  arrears. 

Meantime  the  Emperor  Charles  sent  letters  to  aU  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  in  whicn  he  took  especial  care  to  excmeiate  hin^ui 
their  eyes  in  respect  to  these  excesses,  which  took  pkoe  without  his 
wish  or  knowlet^e;  nay,  during  the  time  that  his  genends  kept  the 
pope  a  prisoner  m  the  Clastic  of  St.  Angelo,  and  bid  siege  to  that 
place,  he  ordered  public  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  chmclied 
throughout  Spain  tor  his  deliverance.    He  has  been  reproached  widi 
hypocrisy  for  doing  this;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  fiust,  that  his  muti- 
nous troops  would  no  longer  obey  his  orders  until  they  had  receiTed 
the  arrears  due  to  them.    It  was  only  then,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  that  the  army  was  once  asain  brought  into  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and,  at  his  command,  manuied  towaras  Naples.     But  owing 
to  the  excesses  committed  in  Rome,  it  had  become  so  reduced,  that 
when  the  King  of  France,  in  the  year  1527,  once  more  invaded  Italy, 
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bis  amy,  mider  the  oonunaBd  of  Lautree,  was  enabled  to  penetrate, 
without  (^podtiony  as  far  as  Naples  itsdf,  to  which  place  it  laid  sie^. 
The  saddm  defection  of  the  celebrated  naval  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  who^ 
with  hisfleet,  came  oyer  to  the  emperor^s  atde,  together  with  the  sick- 
sen whichprevailed throughout  the  Frencharmy,  combined,  howerer, 
to  torn  the  scale  in  Charles's  fiivour;  the  French  were  forced  to  give 
up  the  dege,  and  also  to  abandon  Milan.  Both  parties,  equally  tired 
and  worn  out  by  the  war,  agreed  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Cam- 
hraj,  in  ^e  year  1529,  and  whidi  was  styled  the  ladies'  peace,  inaa- 
iniich  as  it  was  ne^tiated  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
mother.  Francis  paid  two  millions  of  crowns  for  the  deliverance  <^ 
his  two  sons  in  Spain,  renounced  all  claims  toMilan,  Genoa,  Naples, 
and  all  the  other  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  married  Eleonora, 
the  aster  of  Charles;  whilst  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  without  le- 
qinnn^  the  immediate  secession  of  Burgundy,  still  retained  his  an- 
cient ngfats. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  emperor  was  enabled  to  ap- 
pear with  dignity  in  his  Italian  States,  where,  in  &ct,  he  had  hitherto 
nevor  shown  himself.  He  landed  in  August,  1529,  in  Genoa,  and 
coBtiBiied  his  progress  on  to  Boloffna  with  the  i>omp  worthy  of  an 
emperor.  Here  he  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  l^ope  Clement, 
which  took  jdaoe  in  great  solemnity.  The  former  enmi^  was  alto- 
gether forgotten;  the  emperor,  folIowiDg  the  example  of  his  anoes- 
ton,  dropped  on  his  knee  and  Idssed  the  foot  of  the  noly  fitther,  and 
the  Utter  solemnly  crowned  him  emperor  and  king  of  Lombardy. 

Urns  was  celebrated  the  coronation  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
fol  monarch  who  had  home  the  crown  once  Charlemagne,  and  who 
^  likewise,  the  last  emperor  who  visited  Italy.  Charles  appeared 
now  to  the  Italians,  who  nad  only  known  him  hitherto  as  a  prince 
to  he  dreaded,  in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  noble  ruler,  and  their 
'ear  was  changed  into  the  meet  sincere  veneratioiL  The  emperor 
would  not  even  retain  Milan  for  himself,  but,  before  he  left  Italy, 
i^ied  it  into  the  hands-  of  Francis  Sforza,  who  received  it  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire.  Having  accomplished  this,  Charles  now  has- 
tened to  return  to  G^ermany  to  preade  at  the  grand  diet  of  Augsburg. 

In  Germany  many  of  the  ptmces  had  now  openly  introduced  the 
new  doctrine  mto  iheir  various  territories.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
amongst  them  was  the  young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Philip  the  Ge- 
nerous; he  urged  the  otket  princes  who  joined  with  him  in  opinion, 
to  farm  an  alliance  fi>r  mutual  defence,  in  the  event  of  the  adverse 
P^es  seeking  by  violent  measures  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms. 
W  was  his  anxiety  without  foundation.  Several  of  the  Catholic 
puioes  had  already  held  a  meeting  at  Leipeic,  and  had  deliberated 
<^ether  upon  the  necessity  of  making  common  defence  against  the 
&mination  of  the  new  fiath ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  claimed 
^  assistance  of  the  emperor,  who  in  his  reply  promised  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  the  errors  ot  the  Lutheran  sect.  Accordingly  a  league 
^  formed  at  Dessau  by  these  princes,  at  the  head  ofwhich  were 
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the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  of  Biandenbuig,  and  the  Dukes  of  Wolf- 
enbiittle  and  Calenberg.  On  the  other  hand  an  alliance  was  formei 
on  ihe  4th  of  May,  1526,  at  Torgau,  between  the  Elector  of  Saxon;, 
John  the  Steadfast,  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of  Grubenhagen  and 
Celle,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenberg,  Prince  Wol^ang  of  Anyt, 
Counts  Gebhard  and  Albert  of  Max^eld,  together  with  the  imperial 
iree  city  of  Magdeburg.  Albert,  Marsrave  of  Brandenburg,  fonnedj 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  but  who  on  embracm^  the  new 
Sdth,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Poland  as  cbef  feodal 
lord,  secularised  the  territory  of  the  order  into  a  dukedom  of  ftiusa, 
concluded  an  especial  alliance  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  firm 
position  maintained  by  the  allies  at  the  diet  held  in  Spires  in  1526t 

i>resided  over  by  Feroinand,  produced  for  them  the  favourable  leso- 
ution:  *'  That  the  states  of  the  empire  in  aflUrs  refening  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  should  so  decide  and  rule  among  their  soojectsas 
to  be  able  to  render  good  account  of  their  conduct  before  God  and 
the  imperial  majesty.  Thence  it  was  left  to  the  consdence  of  each 
authonty  to  proceed  in  religious  affidrs  as  far  as  he  might  deem 
requisite. 

Duiingthis  time  the  emperor  had  been  occujued  with  hisioyal 
prisoner,  Trancis  I.,  agaiost  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  bad  to 
maintain  another  war,  but  now  was  urgendy  appealed  to  by  the 
German  princes  to  exert  his  authority  in  settling  their  differeaoes; 
and  only  succeeded  in  allajring  their  impatience  by  promising  them 
to  hold  a  new  diet  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  come  to  them 
Meantime  he  summoned  a  provisional  diet  in  Spires,  in  1529.  The 
result  of  this  meeting,  however,  was  only  stiU  more  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  parties  b^  giving  a  permanent  name  to  the 
partisans  of  the  new  doctrine,  inasmucn  as  the  majority  of  ^e 
states  being  Catholic,  decreed:  ''  That  the  essential  edicts  of  tbedlet 
of  Worms  should  be  retained;  that  the  celebration  of  mass  shouldhe 
preserved;  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doc- 
trine should  abstain  from  further  ixmovations;  and  that  no  subject 
of  the  empire  should  be  i>ennitted  to  give  protection  to  a  co-reli- 
gionist against  the  authorities."  The  Lutneran  party,  dissatisfied  with 
tnese  resolutions  of  the  diet,  drew  up  accordingly  an  instrument  in 
opposition,  in  which  they  protested  against  them,  whenoe  they  took 
the  name  of  Protestants,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
continue  in  all  their  proceedings  to  act  up  to  the  decree  of  the  year 
1526.     The  Protestant  party  mcluded  the  whole  of  the  princes  wbo 
joined  the  league  of  Torgau,  together  with  Greorge,  Margrave  of 
^randenbur;^  of  the  Sauan  house,  and  the  cities  of  Strasbur; 
Nurembei^,  iJlm,  Constance,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  Memming< 
Lindau,   Kempten,   Heilbronn,  Issny,  Weissenbuxg,  Nordli 
and  St.  Gallen. 

In  the  following  year,  1330,  the  grand  diet  was  held  in  A 
burg,  to  which  the  emperor  himself  repaired  firom  Italy  as  he 
announced.    Even  before  he  arrived,  ne  was  met  on  the  road 
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flevend  deputies  from  both  parties,  Yrho  sought  to  gain  his  pre-. 
ierence;  he  referred  them,  however,  to  the  approaching  diet  itself, 
withont  declaring  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  On  the  22nd  of 
Juoe,  in  the  evening,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  with  great 
pomp,  surrounded  by  the  niunerous  electoral  and  other  princes  and 
nobles.  No  longer  now  the  young  and  inexperienced  prince  as 
when  ten  years  before  he  first  appeared  in  Germany,  the  emperor 
at  this  moment  stood  unrivalled  by  any  cotemporary  monarch, 
unsurpassed  by  his  predecessors  since  the  dominion  of  the  great 
Charlemagne,  and  admired  imiversally  for  his  distinguished  qua- 
lities. In  Prancis  I.  of  France  he  had  humbled  one  of  the  most 
haughty  and  ambitious  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  Rome  itself  had 
not  been  able  to  withstand  his  mighty  power.  His  noble  figure  and 
dij^iied  carriage  produced  their  imposmg  effect  upon  all — ^whether 
fiiends  or  foes — who  approached  his  presence. 

Melanchthon,  who  had  come  to  Augsburg  in  the  suite  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  confidential  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  emperor:  '^  But  the  individual  most  worthy 
of  remark  in  this  assembly,  is  certainly  the  emperor  himself.  His 
nninterrupted  success  has  no  doubt  excited  wonder  even  in  your 
country;  but  far  more  to  be  admired  is  his  great  moderation,  amidst 
all  this  good  fortune,  which  seems  to  come  at  his  bidding;  for  nei- 
ther by  action  nor  word  does  he  indicate  in  the  slightest  aegree  the 
effect  it  may  have  upon  his  feelings.  What  emperor  ox  kmg  can 
you  show  me  in  the  records  of  tneir  reign  in  whom  success  has 
not  produced  some  change?  With  him,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
appears  to  operate  upon  nis  feelings;  no  trace  of  passion,  hauteur  or 
cruelty,  is  ever  visible  in  him.  To  omit  other  examples  I  will  in- 
stance what  has  occurred  in  our  case.  Although  in  these  religious 
disputes  our  enemies  have  employed  every  art  to  render  him  hostile 
to  us,  he  has  ever  condescended  to  listen  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments of  our  party.  His  domestic  life  abounds  with  instances  of 
abstinence,  moderation,  and  temperance.  That  system  of  household 
discipline,  so  rigidly  exercised  in  former  times  amongst  the  German 
pzinces,  is  now  confined  excliisively  to  the  imperial  palace.  Neither 
are  the  traces  of  vicious  nor  licentious  men  to  be  K>und  within  its 
walls;  whilst  as  friends  he  selects  amongst  his  court  only  those  dis« 
tiuguished  for  their  genius  and  virtues.  Whenever  I  behold  him, 
rethinks  I  see  before  me  one  of  those  heroes  or  demi-gods  who  in 
fflcient  times  were  wont  to  mix  with  men.  Who,  therefore,  ought 
Qot  to  rejoice  in  witnessing  such  a  combination  of  noble  qualities 
a  one  man?* 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  veneration  with  which  the  emperor's 
fieisonal  character  was  regarded^  the  preponderance  of  his  own 
l^wer,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  princes  generally,  the  Protestant 
^ces,  who  were  all  present,  maintained  their  ground  of  oppo- 
Euion  with  so  much  determination  and  firmness,  that  they  succeeded 
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in  effecting  their  abject  even  in  mstteiB  of  mecdj  cactaaal  oen* 
monies  of  woxship,  and  obliged  him  to  xeroke  seranl  of  Us^dk^ 
Thus  when  he  had  ordeied  mat  all  the  princes  present  aboold  joiB 
in  the  celebration  of  the  IJBStiy al  of  Corpns^hziiti-da j  (the  dsy  ifls 
his  aniyal),  the  whole  number  of  Gennan  princeSi  mocmtiBg  thor 
horses  at  dawn  of  day^  proceeded  in  fiolemn  state  to  the  pikoe, 
where^  demanding  an  audience  of  the  empeoroTy  tliej  firmly  dedand 
they  would  not  attend,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  aboidoDliii 
purpose*     With  equal  resolution  th^  protested  against  ihe  orii- 
nance,  prohiUtinff  their  clergy  from  preadiing  in  Awsbuiv,  sni 
withdrew  only  ailer  he  had  reyoked  it  and  substituted  aaower,  in 
which  he  ordered  that  no  sermon  diould  be  preached  on  either  ade, 
and  that  on  Sundays  the  ffospel  and  epistles  alone  should  be  leiii 
At  the  he«d  of  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  princes  was  John,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  a  man  whose  remarkable  seal  and  firmness  in  the  oast 
of  reform  acquired  for  him  the  surname  by  which  posterity  has  dis- 
tinguished him.    When  even  threatened  by  the  empax>r  mih  ^ 
refusal  to  inrest  him  with  the  enfeoffinent  of  the  Eleotoiate  of 
Saxony,  as  yet  not  conferred,  he  still  maintained  his  pontian.  This 
prince,  the  last  of  the  four  excellent  sons  of  Earnest,  posKseed  ft 
simple  but  resolute  mind,  which,  when  once  under  the  mfluence  of 
conviction  was  impressed  by  no  fear,  regardful  of  no  sacrifice.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fiict,  that  vith 
his  inferior  power  it  must  be  impossible  for  him  to  contend  agufisl 
the  mighty  and  preponderating  force  of  the  emperor;  but  the  (f^ 
tion  he  put  to  himself  was:  ^'  Whether  he  should  reoouBoe  the 
almighty  power  of  Gbd  or  the  world?"  and  the  answer  to  which  l^ 
moved  all  doubt  from  his  mind  and  heart    He  was  likewise  mocii 
encouraged  and  confirmed  in  his  conviction  by  the  letters  of  Luther, 
who,  on  accotmt  of  the  ban  still  in  totce  against  him,  was  able  to 
proceed  only  as  far  as  Goburg»  from  which  place  he  watched  the 
important  proceedings  that  were  taking  place  m  Augsbmg  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  expectation ;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  witn  an  indo- 
mitable resolution  inspired  by  his  faith  and  2eal  in  the  great  aus& 
It  is  said  that  at  this  time  he  composed  his  beautiful  hymn  **£in^ 
Starke  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  (A  mighty  rock  is  our  Gh>d).    When 
now  the  question  of  the  religious  disputes  was  at  length  discussed 
before  the  diet  of  Au^bur^,  the  Protestant  |ninoes  laid  before  the 
assembly  their  confession  of  faith,  exhibiting  in  succinct,  but  com- 
prehensive language  all  the  articles  in  which  the  new  church  differed 
from  the  old.     'Inis  was  completed  by  Melanchthon  from  the  se- 
venteen articles  prejMired  by  Luther  at  Schwabach,  and  from  othei 
writings  which  tne Protestant  princes  had  brought  with  them;  tha 
was  produced  the  Augsburg  confession  which  from  that  mom€& 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jrrotestant  church.   It  was  read  public!; 
before  the  diet  by  Bayer,  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony,  on  the  25th  o 
June,  and  its  reading  occupied  several  hours.   The  emperor  then  re 
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plied  to  tlieIVote8ta&iprinoe8,throiigliFiederick|  Pdbtiikdi 

''Tbt  1m  would  take  into  cdnsideration  that  iibportaiit  and  re* 
msrkable  docameni,  and  make  knowA  to  them  his  ^termination.'^ 
Jodieootmcil  of  Chftrles,  aswettasinlliatof  theCatholicprmcei) 
opioioitt  were  yeir  much  divided.  The  popi^  le^te,  as  weU  as 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  William,  Duke  of  BaTana,  and  the  ma« 
jority  oif  the  Inshopel,  required  that  Gharlea  should  force  the  Pro* 
tesUniB  to  abjure  at  once  their  doctrine ;  oihen  again,  amongst 
vhom  was  the  Cardinal  Azchbiahop  of  Mental^  were  moie  moderate. 
Thej  obsorydd  th*t  such  a  proceeoin^  mrust  ineritably  be  attended 
with  great  bk)od8hed,  and  produce  atil  war;  they  referred  to  the 
dangen  to  be  dreaded  firom  the  Turks,  who  onhr  recently,  in  162  9, 
liad  veatured  to  attack  Vienna  itself^  although  happily  widiout  sue* 
cess;  and  they  recommended  either  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
hm^t  to  retutu  to  the  church  through  conviction,  produced  by 
mild  trsatmeni,  oar  that  the  question  should  be  settled  with  a  view 
tovKBfgtref  at  leasti  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

In  aceotdaiicei  therefore,  with  this  latter  opiniokt,  a  refiitation  of 

tke  Augsburg  oonfessioa  was  drawn  Up  by  several  Catholic  theolo- 

gia&By  headed  I7  the  celebrated  Dr.  Eek,  which  was  forthwidi  read 

to  the  Protestants  with  the  intimadon  that  they  should  quietly 

aoqoiene  therein ;  and  when  they  declared  at  once  that  they  could 

not  do  so  oonseietitiously^  various  other  attempts  at  reconciliation  and 

iooofluaodartioQ  were  made,  for  many  of  the  more  moderate  of  both 

pnties  stUl  thought  this  result  attainable.     Melanchthon  himself 

inots  to  the  pope's  legate  to  this  effect:  '*  There  still  remains  a 

tHght  diflbrenee  only  in  the  usages  and  forms  of  the  church  which 

appeals  to  interfere  with  the  aocompH&Aime&t  of  a  reunion,  and  the 

ccdeaastical  catMms  themselves  admit  that,  notwithstanding  this 

i^etmoer  of  opinion,  the  unity  of  the  church  may  yet  be  main-i^ 

(•inea."    But  tke  more  zealous  partisans  of  both  sides  exposed  many 

<>b>tides  in  the  way  of  a  conaliaitory  investigation,  mi  what  was 

coooeded  did  not  at  all  asfifect  the  principal  pointa  of  dispute.    In 

fddition  to  ihia,  various  Protestant  princes  and  free  cities  became 

ifi|3ueDced  by  worldly  considerations  when  they  found  the  question 

ttue:  whether  or  not  the  e{»seopal  power  shoida  be  re-estabhshed  in 

^  dLBcient  territories ;  whilst  on  the  Catholic  side  they  now,  more 

olwtbately  than  ever,  held  to  the  strict  performance  of  the  axtides  in 

Jfspect  to  whidEi  indulgence  had  fermeriy  been  granted,  for  instance, 

to  the  Gbeek  church  and  the  Hussites;  these  articles  had  reference 

to  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  of  the  administra*- 

^  of  the  bolr  communicm  to  the  laity  under  both  forms.    Thus 

v«re  defeated  au  those  attempts  to  produce  the  desired  reconcilialaon, 

^i  the  two  paaities,  instead  of  approaching  each  other  more  closely 

« terms  of  mutual  peacd  azid  concord,  be^me  now  more  and  more 

widely  estranged.    The  emperor,  at  length,  issued  the  following 

^fi^tion  to  iJie  Protestants :  '^  That  they  should  consider  and 
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determine  bj  the  ensuing  ISth  day  of  the  month  of  Apiil,  whether 
or  not  they  would  unite  in  favour  of  the  articles  in  discufldon  mth 
the  Christian  church,  with  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
princes,  until  they  were  more  amply  explained  in  a  council  to  he 
assembled  at  an  early  future  day;  that  during  this  period  of  peace, 
they  should  not  print  any  thing  new  in  their  various  territories  noi 
seeK  to  strengthen  their  party  by  receiving  finesh  adherents  from 
amount  their  own  subjects  or  strangers ;  that,  as  many  abuses  and  ine- 
gulanties  of  every  kind  had,  for  many  years  down  to  thepresent  mo- 
ment, become  more  and  more  prevaJent  throughout  Cnristendom} 
the  empneror  would  use  all  his  endeavours,  with  the  pope  and  the 
other  princes  of  Euro^,  in  order  that  a  general  councir  should  he 
convoked  within  a  period  of  six  months,  or  at  latest  within  a  year 
from  the  present  time/' 

To  this  the  Protestants  replied,  as  usual,  that  iheir  dogmas  ki 
not  as  yet  been  refuted  by  the  Scriptures,  that  their  conscieDce 
would  not,  therefore,  permit  them  to  consent  to  this  decree  of  the 
diet,  by  which  they  were  prohibited  from  propagating  their  &ith 
At  the  same  time  they  handed  over  to  the  emperor  a  defence  of 
their  confession,  and  all  who  still  remained  in  Augsburg  immediately 
departed.  The  rupture  between  the  two  parties  was  now  formally 
declared.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  subsequently  made  puhlic, 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  treated  as  heresy,  and  characterised  as 
such  in  the  most  severe  and  condemnatory  language;  the  lestora^oa 
of  all  the  confiscated  convents  and  religious  establishments  stiicdj 
ordered ;  a  censorship  over  all  writings  on  subjects  of  religion  ^ 
rigidly  enforced,  and  all  those  who  contumaciously  acted  against 
these  decrees  were  threatened  with  the  severest  punishment 

The  Protestant  princes,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  assembled  together 
in  the  city  of  Schmalkald,  and  there  renewed  their  alliance  more 
firmly.     Some  among  them  were  even  anxious  to  commence  the 
struggle,  and  appeal  to  arms  at  once;  but  others,  again,  sdll  retained 
their  ancient  religious  dread  of  civil  war  and  veneration  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  emperor,  as  expressed  by  themselves;  whence, 
as  this  feeling  of  the  majority  exercised  its  predominating  influence 
upon  all,  their  league  was  saved  from  incurring  the  reproach  of 
having  been,  without  necessity,  the  first  to  kindle  the  flame  of  a  le-l 
ligious  war.     The  Catholic  electors  and  princes  likewise,  on  their 
part,  and  with  equal  merit,  checked  the  feeling  so  prevalent  among 
them  for  warlike  measures — a  desire  so  much  encouraged  in  Rome^ 
and  by  which  the  emperor  himself  already  appeared  to  be  somewhaj 
influenced.     They  would  not  allow  the  ban  of  the  empire  to  be  pro 
nounced  against  the  Protestant  party,  because  they  were  reluctan 
to  furnish  the  emperor  with  full  powers  for  war;  they  wished,  a 
they  expressed  themselves,  to  contend,  but  not  with  the  sword' 
point,  and  thev  hoped,  by  means  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice 
which  with  this  object  had  been  cleansed  of  aU  its  anti-Catholi 
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elements,  and  atrengtliened  b^  the  addition  of  mx  assesBorSy  to  biing 
the  decree  of  the  grand  diet  into  full  operation.  But  we  shall  Teiy 
soon  see  that  these  means  ]ike¥n8e  proved  totally  inadequate. 
X  The  emperor,  on  leaving  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  had  proceeded  to 
Cologne,  where  he  summoned  the  electoral  pnnces  to  meet  him. 
He  there  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  select,  as  King  of  the 
Somans,  ms  brother  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  had  already  ceded  his  he« 
feditaiy  lands  in  Austria — and  who,  since  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  thpperaon  of  Lewis  11.,  who  was 
Uled  when  fighting  aeainst  Soliman  11.,  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz, 
in  1526,  had  acquired  me  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  by  the 
rights  founded  upon  ancient  treaties  of  inheritance— in  order  tliat  he 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  good  order  throughout  the  empire 
daring  the  firequent  absence  of  the  emperor.  The  electors  consented, 
iod  Ferdinand  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  caused  his  protestation  against  this  election  to  be 
htnded  in  by  his  son,  and  tne  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  been  j^ous  of  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house,  and  who  on 
this  occasion  joined  in  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  matters*of  reli- 
gion, the  princes  of  the  Schmalkaldian  league,were  the  only  two  parties 
vho  made  any  opposition,  and  refiised  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand. 

The  new  K^^g  of  the  Romans  was  extremely  desirous  of  preserving 
tnmqniUity  in  Germany,  as  his  new  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  at 
this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  his  chief  source  of  assist- 
ance must  be  derived  from  the  German  princes.  The  Protestants, 
Wever,  refused  to  give  their  co-operation  imtil  peace  had  been 
Becured  to  them  in  their  own  coimtry,  and  its  continuance  sworn  to 
be  nuintained.  The  emperor  accordingly  now  concerted  fresh  mea- 
sues,  in  order  to  promote  a  state  of  umon,  and  at  length,  after  the 
most  warm,  and  urgent  exhortations  from  Luther  in  favour  thereof, 
they  produced  the  provisionary  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1532.  The  emperor  declared,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Citholic  majority:  **  That,  in  virtue  of  his  imperial  power,  he  would 
^stabliah  a  general  peace,  according  to  which  no  person  should  be 
Attacked  or  condemned  on  account  of  his  faith,  or  any  other  religious 
mtter,  until  the  approaching  assemb^  of  the  council,  or  the  meet- 
ing of  the  estates  of  the  empire."  Nay,  he  promised  likewise  to 
<°fpend  all  proceedings  taken  by  his  imperial  chancellor  in  matters  of 
&ith,  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  until  the  next  council. 

The  subsidiaiy  troops  against  the  Turks  were  now  collected  and 
^ed  an  army  of  such  force  as  had  not  been  produced  for  a  length 
rftime,  the  Frotestant  princes  and  cities  themselves  sending  very 
^e  oonttibutions.  The  danger  appeared,  indeed,  extremely  urgent, 
nr  the  sultan  had  advanced  with  a  force  of  three  himdred  thousand 
Bien  to  attack  the  Austrian  territories  from  four  points;  and  to  op- 
P^  him,  the  emperor  had  only  seventy-six  thousand  men  at  com- 
**nd.  However,  the  first  attempts  they  made  very  soon  showed 
^  Tnrks  with  what  men  they  had  to  deal.    Ibrahim  raaha,  who  led 
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1)m  vanguaid,  eoiundered  h%  wm  boimd  fat  henoufs  fltkd  topmdi 
the  litde  town  of  Gunzy  in  Hun^r^,  whbh  to  hii  mortifieatioiihd 
closed  its  gates  Againit  him,  thinlang  that  it  would  eanly  M  into 
hifl  hands  on  the  first  assaidt ;  but  its  brave  commandant,  Juittchtiscli, 
with  his  small  ganison  repulsed  all  his  attacks,  and  kept  him  before 
the  walb  for  tte  space  of  a  fortnight.    At  this  sadden  snd  imex- 
pected  check  upon  his  march,  SoUman  calculated  what  the  grat 
city  of  Vienna  might  coet  him,  especially  as  now  the  empeiof  bad 
come  to  its  aid;  and  perceiving,  in  addition,  that  the  O^rman  minces, 
whom  he  thought  to  find  in  a  slate  of  dissensiony  hsd  now  Wme 
reunited,  he  resolred  at  once  to  sound  a  retreat.    Thus  the  wkk 
of  Europe,  to  their  great  surprise,  found  the  great  SoIioia&  qmckly 
abandon  an  expedition  which  it  had  cost  him  three  years  to  prgwe. 
The  emperor  was  now  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  other 
aflfairs,  and  proceeded,  first  of  sll,  to  Italy  fbr  the  pur^  of  ar- 
ranging with  the  pope  upon  the  subject  ot  the  eonvocatioii  of  tkQ 
grand  council.    But  he  found  that  the  pope  vras  by  no  means  in 
earnest  about  the  matter,  neither  was  it,  at  this  time,  at  all  desired 
by  the  papal  court;  and  Chariss  accordingly  departed  fox  Spain 
jwithout  domg  any  thing. 

1^  During  the  absence  of  the  emperor  in  Spain,  imd  wUbt  Feidl* 
nand  was  engaged  in  employing  all  his  means  to  establish  his  domi* 
nion  in  Hungary,  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  spread  more  and 
more  in  Qermany ,  and  party  spirit  daily  increased.    The  Protestants 
went  so  far,  in  the  year  1034,  as  to  dedare  to  the  imperial  chamber 
that  they  would  no  longer  obey  its  decrees;  because,  eontraijto 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  it  pronounced  judgment 
against  them  in  cases  which  referred  to  the  restitution  of  con&- 
cated  church  property;  and  which  proceeding  rendered  completely 
invalid,  the  laws  for  the  perpetual  peace  of  the  country  u  ^' 
bliahed  by  the  Bmperor  Maximilian.    Another  subject  of  dispute 
was  the  territory  of  Wurtemberg.    We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer   to  the   circumstance  of  Ulric,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
having,  just  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  before  the  election 
of  Charles  V.,  been  driven  out  of  his  country  by  the  Swabian  league, 
on  account  of  a  feud  which  had  existed  betweoi  him  and  the  to^ 
of  Reutlingen.    The  league  ceded  the  land,  which  was  burd< 
with  a  heavy  debt  to  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  transferred  it, 
1530,  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  together  with  his  Austrian  stai 
It  appeared  now  as  if  that  countiy  was  destined  to  form  for  ever 
portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions;  but  the  deposed  duke  who  ^ 
now  wandering  through  the  empire  a  fugitive,  seeking  to  enlist Jb 
friends  in  his  cause,  found  at  length  a  protector  in  his  relation  Philil 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.      Ulric  iiad  already  adopted  the  Lnthen 
&ith,  and  Philip  now  formed  the  determination  to  re-establish  hii 
in  his  possessions  even  by  force  of  arms.    He  accordingly  raise 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  marched  unexpectedly  into  tl 
very  heart  of  Wurtmnberg,  defeated  the  Austrian  governor  of  tl 
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eoQBir^ftt  LaufieB,  in  1534,  and  xeeboacei  tlie  ie-ooiiqu«red  duehj  to 
Uliie.  It  was  expected  that  this  bold  act  would  have  produceid  a 
saBgmsaiy  war;  but  this  time  the  storm  pamed  over.  Charles  and 
Ferdinana  were  boih  too  much  oecapied  ebewheie,  and  perhaps  they 
mj  bave  felt  it  nngenerons  aod  unworthy  to  augment  their  already 
esitosm  power  by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  country;  whilst,  on  the 
cmimjy  the  other  members  of  the  Schmalkaldian  league,  who  had 
taken  no  share  in  this  act  of  the  land^ye,  endeayouzed  to  bring 
the  natter  to  a  peaceftd  adjustment.  Thaioe  was  ^ected,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  peace  of  Cadan  in  Bo« 
kemia,  hj  which  Duke  Ulric  received  back  his  land  as  an  aniere  fiei 
of  Austria;  the  religious  peace  as  signed  at  Nurraaberg  was  c(m« 
fimed,  and  Ferdinand  was  formally  acknowledged  King  of  Rome 
b]f  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  all  his  fiunily .  And  in  order  to  main- 
tun  at  least  the  imperial  sovereignty,  it  was  decided  that  the  land** 
grave  and  Duke  ULnc  should  ask  pardon  of  the  emperor  personally, 
md  of  the  King  of  Rome  by  deputy,  for  having  disturbed  the  peace 
of  ike  land. 

Another  dreumstanee  occurred  which  threatened  important  and 

eerioufl  results,  but  still  did  not  interrupt  definitively  the  peace  of  the 

OBiBie,  viz.,  Ilie  contentions  of  the  anabaptists  in  Miinster,  in  1534 

«u  1535.    The  principles  of   Hiomas  Munzer    upon  Christian 

fiberty  and  equality,  and  upon  the  community  of  possessions,  as  well 

is  npott  his  faith  in  immemate  divine  revelations,  were  not  as  yet 

TOicated,  and  had  still  been  preserved,  especially  in  Holland,  among 

the  so-oalled  anabaptists.    They  demanded  that  mankind  should  do 

peoaaee  and  be  baptised  anew  m  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Ood. 

m  of  their  fanatic  preachers,  Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Harlem,  and 

ttaflor,  Jan  Bqekhold  or  Bockelsohn,  of  Leyden,  proceeded  in  the 

ttrlj  part  of  the  year  1534,  to  Munster,  at  the  time  that  an  eeclesi* 

i^t  ^J^ed  Rotmnann,  had  just  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Luther; 

^gainedhim  over  to  tlieir  sect  likewise,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

I^puhee  and  other  anabaptists  from  the  vicinity,  drove  out  of  the 

Q^aU  the  wealthy  citizens,  created  firash  magistrates,  and  established 

acommunity  of  possessions.   Each  person  was  required  to  deposit  in 

I  general  treasury  aU  he  possessed,  whether  in  gold,  silver,  or  other 

pccioQs  articles,  whilst  the  churcdies  were  despoiled  of  theb  oma- 

^t8,  nictores,  and  images,  and  aU  the  books  they  oontuned^  except 

k  Biblei  were  publicly  burnt.  Everywhere,  as  in  aU  such  scenes  of 

^ticjsm,  the  most  licentious  acts  were  committed,  and  passions,  the 

tot  violent  and  brutal,  ra^cd  throughout  the  city.    IJilaer  the  sane- 

fca  of  their  creed  of  Christian  liberty,  each  man  wasauthorised  to  take 

k  Inmself  several  wives,  and  thm  chief,  John  of  Lejden,  set  the  ex- 

Sle  bv  marrying  three  at  once.  Finally,  one  of  his  partisans,  who 
ea  boast  of  having  espedallv  recdved  a  divine  communication, 
^  Dusentachur  of  Warendorf,  saluted  him  as  king  of  the  whole 
{kbe,  and  as  such,  appointed  to  restore  the  llirone  of  David;  and 
*»«aty-eight  apostles  were  selected  and  sent  forth  to  preach  this  doo« 
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trine  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  bring  the  inhaBitonts  theieof  to  ac- 
knowledge the  newly  appointed  king.  These  agents,  however,  wher- 
ever thev  arrived,  were  immediately  seized  as  rebels  and  executed. 

The  Bishop  of  Miinster,  supported  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  several  other  princes,  advanced,  in  the  year  1534,  with  a  larffe 
army  against  the  city.  In  the  first  assault,  however,  that  they  made 
on  the  30th  of  August,  they  were  repulsed  most  valiantly  by  the 
fanatic  anabaptists;  but  the  more  slow  and  not  less  fatal  attacks  of 
famine,  to  which  the  latter  were  gradually  reduced  by  the  besiegers, 
who  cut  •ff  the  supplies,  could  not  be  overcome.  Want  incr^sed 
from  day  to  day,  and  diminished  more  and  more  the  zeal  of  the 
people.  The  new  king  resolved  to  establish  his  royal  authority  more 
nrmly  by  terror,  and  even  beheaded  one  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  public  market-place,  because  die  gave  vent  to  the  ex- 
pression, that  she  could  not  possibly  believe  that  God  had  condemned 
such  a  mass  of  people  to  die  of  hunger,  whilst  the  king  himself  was 
living  in  abundance.  At  length,  however,  after  a  great  number  had 
really  perished  through  starvation,  two  citizens  led  the  bishop's  troops^ 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  1535,  into  the  city;  and  after  a 
sanfpinary  battle,  John  of  Leyden,  and  his  executioner,  Knipper- 
dolhng,  together  with  his  chancellor,  £jrechtin^,were  made  prisoners, 
and  having  been  publicly  exhibited  in  several  cities  of  Germany  as  a 
spectacle,  they  were  tortured  with  burning  pincers  and  put  to  death 
by  piercing  tneir  hearts  with  a  red  hot  dagger.  Their  bodies  were 
then  placea  in  iron  caffes,  and  suspended  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lambert,  m  the  market-place  of  Miinster,  and  the  form 
of  Catholic  worship,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  were  im- 
mediately re-established  in  that  city. 

Meantime  the  emperor  had  proceeded  upon  an  expedition  the  re- 
sults of  which  crowned  him  with  lasting  honour  and  fame.  A 
f  irate,  Haradin  Barbarossa,  bom  of  obscure  parents  in  the  island  of 
lesbos,  but  one  of  the  most  daring  and  extraordinary  men  of  his 
day,  had  established  himself  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  To  join 
him  in  his  depredations  he  had  rained  over  a  numerous  body  of 
Moors,  who,  driven  out  of  Spain  oy  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
burned  with  the  desire  of  revenging  themselves  upon  the  Christians^ 
and  thus  strengthened,  this  desperate  pirate  infested  the  Mediter- 
ranean seas  in  every  direction.  His  cruelty  and  audacity  rendered 
him  the  terror  of  all  the  inhabitants  along  the  coasts;  whilst  in  the 
African  peninsula  he  held  in  his  possession  Aimers  and  Tunis,  and 
tlie  Turkish  sultan,  Soliman,  himself  had  confided  to  his  diarge  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  employ  it  against  the  Christians,  of 
whom  already  some  thousands  languished  as  captives  in  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians. 

As  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  Charles  felt  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  existence  of  such  outrage  and  cruelty,  especially  as  the 
fugitive  and  rightful  King  of  Tunis,  Hasccn,  had  come  to  him  for 
protection.    He  embark^  therefore,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
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nnd  men,  induding  ^ght  thousand  Grerman  troops,  under  ihe  com- 
xnand  of  Count  Max  otEberstein,  and  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels; 
die  latter  being  under  the  orders  of  Dona,  and  the  army  commanded 
bydieempesor  himself  in  person  and  the  Marquis  devaston.  Thej 
inived  h^ore  Tunis  in  the  summer  of  1535,  and  captured  the  citadel 
of  Goleta,  which  defended  the  port,  on  the  first  assault;  all  the  am- 
mnnitiQn  was  seized,  and  more  than  two  thousand  Turks  put  to  the 
moid.    The  armj  of  Haradin  Barbarossa,  which  was  drawn  up 
ready  for  battle  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  was  attacked  at 
oace.and  completely  put  to  rout.    The  victorious  troops  now  took 
poflsession  of  tne  city,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  open  the  pri- 
sons of  their  suffering  fellow-Christians;  and  Charles,  to  his  inex- 
pressible joy  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty  no  less  than  twenty-two 
thoiisand  of  these  objects  of  severe  oppression,  who  now,  with  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  were  restored  to  their  relations  and  friends. 
Tbe  emperor  himself  declared  that  glorious  day  to  be  one  of  the  most 
kppy  and  delightful  of  his  entire  life.    His  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  every  country;  and  this  he  truly  merited  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  he  had  evinced  in  this  perilous  but  heroic 
undertaking;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  proved  by  his  example 
W  easily  these  barbarian  corsairs  of  the  African  coasts  might,  with 
a  bold  and  resolute  spirit,  be  overcome.    He  restored  the  fugitive 
iong,  Hascen,  to  his  throne  of  Tunis;  but,  at  the  same  time,  prohi- 
bited him  from  all  capture  or  imprisonment  of  Christian  slaves,  and 
u  a  plec^  of  bis  obedience,  the  emperor  retained  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Groleta.    Haradin,  after  his  defeat,  had  flown  to  Algiers, 
wbither  Charles  resolved  to  pursue  him  in  the  ensuing  year. 

A  fiesh  war,  however,  with  the  King  of  France  prevented  him 
from  ezeQuting  this  intention.  This  prince,  on  the  death  of  Francis 
Sfbrza,  had  renewed  his  claims  to  Milan,  and  in  order  to  ensure  for 
luniself  an  open  road  to  It^»  he  unexpectedly  attacked  and  took 
possesion  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy^  upon  whose  duke  he  also  made 
claims.  Charles  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  war,  and  resolved  to 
fix  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  south  of  France.  Unwarned  by  the 
<iisa8trous  results  which  attended  his  first  expedition,  imder  the  Vvke 
of  Bourbon,  he  undertook  another  in  1536,  and  having  advanced  as 
^  as  Marseilles  he  once  more  laid  siege  to  that  city.  He  however 
found  that  it  was  much  too  strong^  fortified  to  hold  out  any 
clumce  of  success,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country 
was  laid  waste  by  the  French  themselves;  whence  want  of  supplies 
ttd  disease  forcM  the  emperor,  afl^er  having  remained  two  months 
Wore  ihe  place,  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  make  as  good  a  retreat 
<she  could,  but  in  which  he  nevertheless  lost  much  of  his  ammu- 
nition and  luff^a^e. 

By  the  m€»S^tion  of  the  pope,  a  suspension  of  arms,  during  ten 
JBars,  took  place  in  Nice^  in  the  year  1538,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
two  monarchs  had  an  interview  at  Aigues-Mortes,  on  the  Rhone. 
^  proposal  for  this  meeting  was  first  made  by  the  King  of  France; 
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and  alAongk  the  imperial  eoim<nl  eoBflidefed  it  mflafe  tat  lliiai* 
peror  to  trust  himaelf  upon  Frenek  ground,  Choiles,  notwitk* 
atanding  the  doubta  th^  expressed,  xeaolyed,  were  it  evenfbrtke 
novel  and  exteordinaxy  nature  of  the  project— to  him  so  pIsMui^— 
to  •<coept  the  invitation.  When  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  the  knr 
himseli  embarked  in  his  state  barge  to  receive  him,  and  oonincted 
him  ashore.  Here  a  splendid  dinner  was  prepared  and  serfed  i^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  grand  iSte,  at  which  the  royal  penamgo 
iKresided  until  midnight.  On  the  following  morning  tlie  dsopka 
himself  attended  upon  the  emperor  and  handed  him  the  witer  asd 
towel  for  his  toilet,  and,  indeed,  both  sides  rivalled  eaeh  odwrin 
marks  of  mutual  friendship  and  civility.  And  in  all  this  there  ms 
no  hypocrisy;  they  were  both  desirous  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  indie 
followmg  year,  1539,  Francis  gave  an  additional  proof  cS  his  ffood 
intentions  and  ancere  wishes.  The  city  of  Ohoit,  in  Fkaden, 
owin^  to  some  new  impost,  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  Enmcatic 
Charm,  and  offered  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  France;  but  the  latter  immediately  communicated  the  ciicum- 
stance  to  the  emperor  himself,  and  proposed  at  the  same  time,  ia  order 
to  reach  the  scene  of  contention  in  Flanders  with  more  eraeditue, 
that  he  should  take  the  shortest  route  from  Spain  through  Fisase. 

This  ofier  was  accepted  by  Charles  without  any  misfcrast,  and  es  be 
proceeded  on  his  journey  through  the  kingdom  he  was  eveiprkeie 
received  with  the  greatest  honours,  and  at  every  cily  or  town  heet* 
teved  the  keys  of  each  place  were  presented  to  him,  whilst  in  Fob* 
tainebleau,  where  the  kin^  had  previously  arrived,  he  vras  detaiaed^j 
magnific^it  fUtes  during  uie  space  of  an  entire  fintnight,  and  when  k 
reached  Paris  he  wae  equally  well  entertained  during  another  week. 

His  presence  in  Ghent  very  soon  appeased  the  rioters;  andwUlsft 
he  was  still  there,  Charles  received  tne  most  urgent  appeals  bm 
German]^,  hoping  that  he  would  quickly  remppeas  ia  iaaM  ootmtrj, 
where  his  presence  was  become  more  necessary  than  ever,  in  ones 
to  put  down  the  disorders  which  had  daily  increased. 

He  acceded  to  their  wishes  and,  in  the  year  1541,  msided  tt 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  We  shall  relate  in  the  saoceeding  chapter 
how,  on  this  occasion,  and  sabse(|nently,  for  several  years,  he  en- 
deavoured by  writings,  religious  discussions,  and  his  own  penasa?e 
eloquence,  to  reunite  the  contending  parties;  and  how,  .at  the  sane 
time,  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  in  Germany  was  the  denre 
and  aim  of  his  government,  as  well  as>he  necessary  principle  of  Us 
reign,  threatened  as  he  was,  on  the  one  hand,  by  invasions  from  ihs 
Turks,  and  forced,  on  the  other  hand,  to  carry  on  wars  with  the 
French.  Here  it  only  remains  for  us  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  emperor  in  his  foreign  relations,  until  the  period 
when,  at  length,  he  found  his  entire  thoughts  and  labonzB  absorbed 
in  the  interests  of  his  Germanic  empire. 

Charles  quitted  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  proceeded  to  Italy, 
whence  he  set  out  on  his  «q)edition  to  .Algiers,  as  previously  dete^ 
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ami  QMa.  His  ent^prising  nund,  ever  delighting  in  new  «Bd  bri|* 
liaatexploito,  aspired  to  the  lealisatton  of  a  project,  at  onoe  grand  and 
eommensuiate  with  his  powers — the  annihilation  of  the  corsairs  of 
the  bsibarian  states  of  Africa;  the  aocomplishmait  of  which  he  now 
fdt  Umself  especially  called  upon  to  efiect,  inasmuch  as  the  auda- 
cious Barbarossa  had  again  excited  g^eral  indignation  bj  his  recent 
pineies  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  This  new  expedition,  however^ 
oommenoed  under  very  unrnvourable  oircmnstanoes;  the  season  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  had  already  become  extremely 
tempestuous,  and  the  experienced  admiral,  Andreas  Dosia  himself, 
prognostioated  a  disastrous  voyage.  Charles,  however,  would  not 
eooBent  to  its  being  postponed,  and  they  accordingly,  set  sail.  The 
fleet  arrived  on  the  30th  of  October,  1541,  before  Algiars,  and  the 
troops  weie  forthwith  landed.  Towards  the  evening,  however,  be« 
fofe  the  artillery,  baggage^  and  provisions  could  be  brought  on 
shore,  a  tremoiaous  g&le  arose,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  ships, 
mml  of  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

All  thoughts  of  conquering  Algiers  were  of  course  abandoned^ 
and  the  giand  object  now  was  the  preservation  of  the  army;  for 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  made  their  appearance  on  the  follow- 
iog  day  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  ranks  of  tne  jftded  troops.  In  thi^ 
trying  and  dangerous  moment,  however,  the  Emperor  Charles  dis« 
p|aj^  the  energyand  perseverance  for  which,  as  a  warrior,  he  was  ever 
disdnguished.  During  a  march  of  three  entire  days,  through  water 
and  mud,  he  led  his  troops,  amidst  the  harassing  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  B^  of 
MetaJTiz,  where  the  remnant  of  the  dispersed  fleet  had  assembled. 
Without  distinction  he  shared  with  his  common  soldiers  the  most 
KTere  piWatioBS  and  fatigue,  and  thence  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in 
tmnog  their  spirits  and  stimulating  their  courage,  till  at  loigth  th^ 
reached  their  destination  and  re-embarked.  The  emperor  set  sail  foir 
Italj,  where,  having  arrived  safely,  he  disembarked,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Spain. 

The  King  of  France  had  availed  himself  of  CharWs  absence  i^ 
Older  to  renew  hostilities.  All  his  experim^its  of  fiiendly  under- 
standing with  Charles  would  not  suffice  to  banish  from  his  recollec- 
tion the  duchy  of  Milan;  and  now  he  thought  the  moment  had 
unved  when  he  must  succeed  in  re^conquering  it,  and  for  this  pur* 
pofle  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Whilst,  thereiore, 
Charles,  after  his  return  firom  Alters,  sought  a  little  repose  from  the 
&ti^es  of  that  sad  eitpedition,  Frands  torthwith  entered  the  field 
igunst  him;  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  however,  when  brought 
to  compete  with  the  einperience  and  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
leaders,  combined  with  £sease  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies  lor  the 
troops,  operated  so  much  against  him,  that  the  whole  of  his  five 
tnxues  could  effect  nothing  m  the  first  campaign,  and  were  forced 
to  return  home  dispirited  and  disappointed, 
la  the  following  year,  1543,  Charles  set  out  for  Italy,  and  thence, 
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suddenly  croflnng  the  Alpe,  proceeded  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  where 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  had  maae  an  alliance  with  FranciB  L;  and  tUs 
prince,  who  had  recently  begun  to  encoiuage  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
was  selected  as  the  first  to  ted  the  imperiiu  authority.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  emperor  in  this  country  was  quite  unexpected.    It  vas 
reported  amon^  the  people  that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  onliis 
return  from  Algiers  and  had  perished.    Believing  this  statement, 
they  treated  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Germany  as  a  mere  &ble. 
Hie  garrison  of  the  small  town  of  DUren,  on  b^ng  summoned  1)7 
Charks  to  surrender^  replied:  '*  They  were  no  longer  in  diead  of 
the  emperor,  as  he  had  long  since  become  food  for  the  fishes." 
When,  nowever,  the  Spaniards  scaled  the  walls,  cut  down  all  brfoie 
them,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  alarm  and  terror  spread  throughoat 
the  whole  country.    They  said  the  emperor  had  brought  with  him 
a  species  of  wild  men,  half  black  and  half  brown,  with  long,  sharp 
nails  at  their  fingers'  ends,  which  enabled  them  to  dimb  the  loftiest 
walls,  together  with  huge  teeth  with  which  they  tore  every  thing 
asunder. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  beings  thus  marvellously  descnbed, 
were  no  other  tlum  the  old  warriors  of  Charles,  who,  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun,  had  become  dyed  completely  brown,  and  reck- 
less of  all  danger,  when  making  an  assault  on  a  fortified  town,  usually 
fixed  their  daggers  or  lances  m  the  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  thus 
formed  for  themselves  the  means  of  ascent  to  the  ramparts.  The 
terror,  however,  which  their  appearance  created  very  soon  brought 
under  subjection  the  entire  country;  and  the  Duke  of  Cleves  ^ras 
obliged  humbly  to  sue  for  pardon  on  bended  knee.  This  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  emperor,  but  under  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  forswear  his  rehgion;  that  whatever  changes  h^  had  in- 
troduced should  be  immediately  abolished,  and  the  onginal  regula- 
tions re-established,  and  that  he  should  not  enter  upon  any  alhance 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor. 

ISo  action  or  engagement  of  any  importance  took  place  with  the 
French  this  year ;   but  for  the  ensuing  one  Charles  collected  a  very 
large  army,  and  after  he  had  held  a  new  diet  in  Spires,  in  the  winter 
of  1543}  and  had  secured  to  himself  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Grennan 
princes,  he  marched  in  the  following  spring  into  the  enemy's  country 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  chosen  troops.    The  flower  of  this 
army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  Germans,  the  result  of  the  good 
understanding  which  the  emperor  had  established  at  this  last  diet 
between  himself  and  the  Protestant  princes,  and  more  especially 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  Philip.     The  first  place 
he  took  was  Saint  Dizier,  whence  he  inarched  direct  for  Paris,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  Epemay  and  Ch&teau-Thierry,  he  vras 
within  a  march  of  only  two  days  &om  the  capital,  whence  the  inha- 
bitants, already  alarmed  at  his  approach,  took  to  flight.  Now,  however, 
Francis  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  the  emperor  accepted  at  once, 
being  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  his  rival,  as  afiairs  in  Germany 
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S^w  moie  and  more  complicatei  and,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1544, 
e  peace  of  Crepi  was  si^ed — the  last  that  Charles  signed  with  the 
King  of  France.  By  tms  treaty  little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
main  points  of  dispute ;  as  before,  Burgundy  remained  in  the  pos* 
session  of  France,  and  Milan  was  retained  by  the  emperor.  Francis, 
liowever,  pledged  himself  this  time  to  support  the  emperor  not  only 
in  checking  the  Turks,  but  in  restoring  the  unity  of  faith* 
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Stiteof  BeligiooB  Affiiin  in  Gtennauy,  from  1534  to  1546— Vain  Attempt!  at  Becon* 
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ptratioDs  for  War— The  League  oi  Schmalkald— The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Ludgrave  of  Hesse — ^Their  Characters  contrasted— Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony — 
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made  Elector  of  Saxony— Wittenberg— Charles  V.  and  Philip  of  Hesse— The 
I'SadgraTe's  Snbmission  and  Humiliation — Detained  a  Prisoner,  and  his  Lands 
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Ik  Saxony,  the  Elector,  John  the  Steadfast,  since  the  year  1532, 
hi  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederick,  a  prince  of  just  and 
lionouiable  principles,  but  of  a  reserved  mind,  and  in  this  respect 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  bold  and  active  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  continued  to  inarch  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  princes  as  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  effective  among  them.  Not  only  this  con- 
tnst  of  character  presented  in  the  two  leaders,  but  other  causes  had 
operated  to  produce  a  division  amongst  the  body  of  Protestants  them* 
selves.  Already,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  B^eformation,  a  dispute 
kd  arisen  amongst  them  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
simiion,  in  which  at  first  Luther  stepped  forward  to  rerist  Carlstadt, 
and  afterwards  extended  his  opposition  to  the  reformer  of  Switzer- 
land, niric  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  had  a  religious  conference  at 
Marburg,  in  1529,  but  which  led  to  no  satis&ctory  result.  They 
parted,  it  is  true,  with  an  improved  opinion  of  each  other's  merit, 
^  Luther  himself  was  in  hopes  that  the  violence  of  spirit,  which 
W  hitherto  breathed  throughout  their  controversial  writings,  would 
Qow  become  softened  down;  but  the  primary  subject  of  division  still 
retained  its  influence,  and  presented  an  obstacle  even  to  the  external 
onion  of  the  parties  in  a  common  ^Uiance;  so  that  in  &ct  it  might 
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have  lad  to  tho  totel  d«rtnietion  of  the  nvir  ohmoh  if  ihe  GiAoImi 
had  atailed  themaelTed  of  the  existing  scbiBia  betweeti  tbent 

But  amongst  the  latter*  likewue*  oiiseiiaon  preruled  to  ndi  in 
extent  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Dukes  ot  Bataxia  had  em 
joined  the  Sohmalkaldian  league.  And*  subsequentlj,  wh«i  theie 
princes  separated  firom  it,  and  the  new  church  was  thus  thmtened 
with  greater  danger,  the  strict  Lutheran  party,  bj  the  advioe  of  their 
chief  himself,  became  reconciled,  for  a  time,  with  the  Swiss,  by  a 
concordate  of  Wittenberg,  and  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
several  others  of  Upper  Qermanj,  joined  the  league.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  events  towards  the  development  of  the 
evangelical  church. 

The  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine  increased  rapidly  from  daj 
to  day.  Several  bishops  even,  including  those  of  Liibeck,  Camin, 
and  ochwetin,  embraced  the  new  form  of  worship,  and  the  veneiable 
Hermann,  Elector  of  Cologne,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  in  de- 
tail as  we  proceed,  made  serious  preparations  to  follow  their  example. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes,  however,  took  place  at  this 
time  in  the  Saxon  territories.    The  moietj  of  these  provinoest  to- 

Sther  with  the  cities  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  belooged  to  Duke 
jorge  (by-named  "  the  bearded"),  who  was  a  zealous  adherent  and 
defender  of  the  old  churchy  and  who  employed  every  means  inlus 
power  to  prevoit  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctnne  into  his  es- 
tates. His  two  sons,  however,  died  before  him,  and  his  brother, 
Henry  of  Altenburg  (father  of  Maurice,  the  subsequent  duke  and 
elector),  his  immecuate  inheritor,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted 
with  his  whole  soul  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  When,  therefore, 
his  brother  Oeorge  died,  in  April,  1539,  the  Siet  act  of  Henry's  go- 
vernment was  to  introduce  the  Reformation  everywhere  throoglioat 
his  land.  The  majority  of  his  subjects  submitted  willingly;  the 
university  of  Leipsic  itself,  after  a  slifi^ht  opposition,  became  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  most  zealous  en  the  Oatholic  theologian  pro- 
fessors, having  been  removed  and  discharged  firom  their  offices^  were 
replaced  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  doctrine. 

A  similar  change  took  place  in  Brandenburg  nearly  about  the 
same  time.  Prince  Joachim  L,  a  zealous  Cathohc,  having  died  ia 
1534,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joachim  H.,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  in  the  princides  d 
Luther.  Encouraged  by  the  example  set  by  the  Bishop  of  Bran* 
denbur^,  Mathias  Jagow,  this  prince  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg 
confession  and  introduced  into  nis  country  a  church  service  which 
retained  some  portion  of  the  old  form  of  worship,  but  in  the  chief 
points  was  stnctly  conformable  with  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
church. 

The  superiority  which  the  new  doctrine  was  now  gaining  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  induced  the  venerable  Cardinal  Albert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg^,  to  abstain  from 
making  further  opposiuon  to  its  progress  in  his  two  biihopdct  of  Mag- 
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Umig  aad  Halbentedt,  fliid  withdiawiag  to  M  he  grantod  per* 
minoa  to  the  states  and  cities  of  those  proviaces,  in  teturn  for  the 
Mjiseiit  of  ft  oooQsideraUe  sum  of  money,  to  establish  their  new 
aoctziM  sod  build  bhiuches  as  they  might  deem  best  and  most 
advutageons. 

AAer  this,  the  more  evil  the  state  of  things  became^  the  more 

strenuous  were  both  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Fercliiiand  in 

their  endeavours  to  reunite  both  parties,  and  for  this  object  they 

ettabliflhed  from  time  to  thne  sucoessive  rehgioiis  conferences:  at 

Hftgexutt,  in  1540;  at  Worms,  in  1541,  where  Helanchthon  and  £d: 

8to^  opposed  to  each  other;  and  in  the  same  year   likewise  at 

lUbslxm,  at  whidi  the  emperor  himsetf  presided  and  took  an  active 

put  therein.    AU,  however,  was  in  vain;  the  new  docttine  was  too 

widdj  sepaiated  from  the  old,  and  in  it  were  now  involved  too 

nuuy  interests:  on  all  Ades  too  many  worldly  considerations  wer« 

brought  into  operation,  and  amidst  the  wild  party  passions  and  dis* 

ttscbonsof  that  period^  it  was  imj^ossible  to  obtain  for  the  subject 

that  cslm  and  profound  investigation  so  necessair  and  so  desirable. 

These  attempts  at  reconciliation  producing  little  or  no  result,  the 

^peror,  as  usual,  had  recourse  either  to  a  general  council,  confirming 

in  the  interval  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg;  or,  of  his  own  authority, 

iffioing,  even  gainst  the  voice  of  the  OathoHc  majority,  decrees  oy 

vhich  all  the.notestant  churches  in  the  land  were  recognised  by 

the  state.    Thus  it  occurred  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  before 

CharWs  expedition  to  Algiers;  thus  likewise  at  Spires,  in  1542^  by 

the  mediation  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 

order  to  ooUeot  together  all  the  forces  of  the  emmre  against  the 

Tiaka,  and  finally,  in  1544,  at  the  second  grand  diet  in  the  same 

citj,  at  which  the  emperor  and  all  the  seven  electors  were  present^ 

™^  he  piepared  his  second  expedition  a^inst  Francis  I.  of  France, 

^  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.    The  p^vonal  relations  be* 

tween  the  emp^txr  and  the  two  Protestant  leaders,  John  Frederick 

^  SaiEony  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  had  never  been  upon  a  more  fa* 

^]ouiable  footings  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  question  of  a  mar* 

iug<6  between  a  son  of  the  elector  and  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  had 

'heady  fomied  a  subject  of  discussion,  whilst  the  landgrave  received 

(torn  Uie  emperor  a  promise  that  in  the  next  campaign  against  the 

Torb  he  should  be  appointed  commander^in-chieJT  in  Ueu  of  him* 

lelf.    And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Protestants  about  this  time 

Kmght  to  aid  themselves  by  force  of  arms.    Duke  Henry  the 

vounget,  cf  Brunswick,  a  zealous  OathoUc,  and  of  impatient  and 

Solent  Sfnxit,  was  at  enmity  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 

l^dgrave  of  Hesse,  more  particularly  on  account  of  their  reUgion; 

>&d  each  (Arty  attacked  the  other  in  fierce  pamphlets  abounding  in 

P^onate  urrective,  and  furious  abuse.     In  addition  to  this  the  two 

^o^ra  of  Brunswick  and  Goslar,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  league 

of  Schmalkald,  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  provinces 

^^^  theif  own  duke,  who  oppressed  them  in  every  possible  way, 
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and  wkom  the  emperor  himself  as  well  as  King  Ferdinaod  lud  te« 
peatedly^  althougn  in  Tain,  reproached  for  his  unjust  mlenoe 
against  those  towns.  At  length,  in  1542,  the  league  laised  an 
army,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  duke,  conquered  and  diove  \m 
from  the  country,  and  held  possession  thereof:  The  duke  appealed 
to  the  emperor  for  succour;  ne,  however,  only  referred  the  nutter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  diet 

Accordingly  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  held  in  1545,  it  was  dedded 
that,  until  the  affidr  was  equitably  adjusted,  the  emperor  shouldhold 
the  estates  of  Brunswick  under  his  own  immediate  dominion.   This 
arrangement,  however,  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  demands  of 
the  impatient  and  haughty  duke,  who  would  willingly  have  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  me  Catholic  par^:  *'  To  pretend  to  make  use 
of  threats  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  was,"  he  said,  *'  just  like  hunt- 
ing with  a  dead  falcon."    In  his  zeal  he  was  misled  into  an  act  for 
wmch  he  stood  committed  in  the  eyes  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France. 
This  monarch  had  confided  to  his  chai^  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  body  of  troops  for  his  service;  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  duke  had  succeeded  in  this  object  he  marched  them 
into  his  own  duchy,  in  the  autumn  of  1545,  in  order  to  imin  it 
from  his  enemies.   The  no  less  bold  and  energetic  Landgrave  rhilip, 
however,  was  soon  on  the  alert  with  his  army,  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  with  Duke  Maurice  having  joined  him  with  their  forces, 
they  surrounded  the  duke  so  completely  in  his  camp  of  Calefeld,  nesi 
Nordheim,  that  he  was  forced  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  together 
with  his  son.    The  landgrave  led  them  away  as  captives  to  the  castle 
of  Zie^enhain,  and  the  emperor  took  no  Airther  interest  in  the  matter 
beyond  advising  him  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  lenity,  and  aoooid- 
ins  to  their  rank  as  princes. 

Meantime  the  before-mentioned  diet  of  Worms,  although  it  ope- 
rated once  more  towards  the  maintenance  of  religious  pe^ce,  pie* 
sented,  nevertheless,  stronger  indications  of  the  growing  schism,  and 
the  complaints  of  both  parties  became  more  and  more  urffent  The 
Catholics  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the  confiscation  of  their  ecde* 
siastical  possessions  in  the  Protestant  countries,  and  the  Protestants 
on  their  side  refused  to  acknowled^  the  decrees  pronounced  bj  the 
imperial  chamber  in  these  and  similar  matters,  inasmuch  as  the 
Catholics  would  only  permit  judges  of  the  ancient  faith  to  preside 
there.  Distrust  had  now  increased  to  such  an  extent  ihat  but  a 
small  number  of  Protestant  princes  appeared  at  all  at  the  diet  The 

fraud  medium  for  reconciliation,  from  which  Charles  had  formerly 
oped  so  much,  viz.,  a  general  council  of  the  church,  was  now  inei- 
fectually  employed,  for  it  was  now  too  late  to  resort  to  it,  nether 
was  it  regulated  in  a  just  and  equitable  form.  The  court  of  Rome  had 
eventually  ffiven  its  consent  to  such  an  assembly,  and  had  convoked 
the  council  for  the  15th  of  March,  1545,  at  "Rent,  in  Tyrol,  which 
was  solemnly  opened  on  the  13th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  Protestants,  however,  refused  to  recognise  its  autliozity  for  de< 
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dding  in  their  affairs,  givini?  as  their  reasons:  that  the  council  was 
convoked  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  in  a  country  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  Germany,  and  which  consequently  could  not 
faiJ  to  have  an  injuriously  preponderating  influence;  and  further, 
that  the  pope,  who  had  already  condemned  them  as  heretics,  or  at 
least  had  treated  them  as  accused  of  heresy,  presided  at  the  said 
council  as  their  judge.     If,  therefore,  this  council  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  one,  th^  must  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  others. 
Some  time  previously,  r  rederick^  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had 
then  recently  gone  over  to  the  new  church  doctrine,  made  a  propo- 
fiition  which  might  have  produced  advantageous  results  if  evfery  one 
had  been  animated  with  good  faith  and  mfluenced  by  pure  prin- 
dples.   He  proposed,  viz.:  "  to  convoke  a  national  or  general  coun- 
cil of  Germany,  and  to  transmit  to  Trent  the  convention  therein 
concluded  between  all  parties,  as  being  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
hody  of  the  German  nation."    The  same  idea  had  been  vainly  sug- 
gested, even  prior  to  this,  by  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  said  council  should  meet  in  Augsburg.    This  expe- 
dient, free  from  all  foreign  influence,  and  by  which  the  nation 
would  have  been  so  represented  as  to  express  its  wants  fairly  and 
directly,  appeared  the  only  one  which  must  have   proved  benefi- 
cial and  have  led  to  a  conclusion  of  religious  disputes. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  emperor  and  the  Catnolics,  lest  the  Pro- 
testants should  acquire  a  superiority  throughout  the  empire  was  not 
^thout  foundation.  Three  out  of  the  four  lay  electorate  princes  in 
the  imperial  council,  had  already  adopted  the  new  doctrine,  (al- 
though the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
fis  yet  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkald),  and  now  even  one  of  the 
three  prelates,  Hermann,  the  venerable  Elector  of  Cologne,  declared 
himself  more  and  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  new  cause.  He 
was  desirous,  with  the  sanction  of  his  states  and  a  portion 
of  his  chapter,  to  introduce  into  his  bishopric  the  most  searching 
and  important  reforms,  and  had  already  entered  upon  the  grand 
work  himself,  having  invited  Melanchthon  from  Wittenberg  to  aid 
him  therein.  The  university  and  the  corporation  of  Cologne,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  opposition  party  of  the  chapter,  were  against 
^  such  reforms,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope  for  their 
authority  against  these  measures.  This  university  had,  previously 
to  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of  Jacob  Hoogstraten,  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  dispute  against  the  humanists — the  professors  and 
restorers  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  especially 
against  ReucUin;  whilst  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the 
A^ornias  of  Luther. 

In  this  Increasing  complication  of  afiairs,  where  no  longer  the  least 
tone  of  conciliation  remained,  the  emperor,  more  and  more  urged 
'0  hostile  measures  by  Rome  and  Spain,  (the  Duke  of  Alba  having 
now  arrived  in  Germany  from  the  latter  country,)  considered  him- 
*li  at  length    called  upon — ^however  much  hitherto  an  inward 
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warning  voioe  might  have  lestndned  bim — to  employ  as  a  last  le- 
aouroe,  the  foroe  of  arnQB^  and  thui  promptly  and  a^mitiveljto 
decide  the  question.  Hia  chanoeUoTy  Granvellai  held,  therefora^ 
secret  council  with  the  pope's  I^te,  Cardinal  Fameee,  on  the  bo- 
aibility  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Prptestants;  he  gai^  im 
to  understand  that  the  pope  must  necessarily  join  in  acdye  c(H)pe- 
lation,  as  the  emperor  himself  was  exhausted,  and  the  CtLwk 
princes  without  ener^;  and  the  cardinal  in  his  joy  to  find  the  em- 
peror now  seriously  determined  to  proceed  to  extremities,  made  tlie 
most  flattering  promises.  In  order  to  be  unoccupied  with  any 
foreign  enemy,  C3iarles  now  concluded  a  truce  with  the  sohan,  and 
with  Francis  I.  he  likewise  made  peace. 

We  are  now  arrired  at  a  critical  period  of  Charles's  life*   Ib 
forming  the  resolution  to  accomplish  with  the  sword  that  which  he 
had  so  long  endeavoured  to  effect  by  peaceful  means,  he  fell  into 
a  ^eat  error ;  falsely  imagining  that  the  mighty  affitationa  of  the 
mmd  could  be  checked  and  held  in  chains  by  extemaf  power.   Fiom 
that  moment,  on  the  contraiy,  he  was  himself  Yan^uiahed  hj  that 
very  overwhelming  epoch,  the  course  of  which  until  th«i  he  had 
appeared  to  direct  and  hold  in  rein ;  it  was  henceforward  no  lon^ 
in  his  power  to  restrain  its  career.    His  |[enius,  impaired  with  in- 
creasing years,  and  over  which  about  this  time  the  Jesuits  had  gained 
on  influence  not  to  be  mistaken,  became  more  and  more  ckuded 
and  prejudiced  against  all  that  was  new  and  vigorous  in  life,  and 
thus  m  his  gloomy  and  morose  spirit  he  thought  he  was  able  to  cut 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  his  sword  the  knot  he  found  it  so  difficult  to 
loosen.    This  mistaken  idea  of  the  Emperor  Charles  at  the  dosing 
period  of  his  reign  resembles  a  tragedy,  in  which  we  find  a  noble 
mind  forced  to  bend  and  sink  beneath  the  heavy  burden  to  which 
fate  has  subjected  it.    These  latter  years,  it  is  true,  may  be  included 
amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life,  by  their  external  successes  pro- 
duced so  rapidly;  but  it  was  |>recisely  this  good  fortune  which  made 
him  lose  sight  of  the  exact  point  of  moderation  which,  down  to  this 
moment,  he  had  so  happily  maintained,  and  whence  he  wsfi  soon 
laid  low  by  the  iron  hand  of  destiny,  and  all  his  plans,  formed  with 
so  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  completely  annihilated.     Nothing  else 
now  remained  for  him,  but  to  collect  his  reduced  powers  in  order  to 
withdraw  in  time  from  the  whirlpool  before  him,  and  whilst  he  ibxt^ 
aside  the  shining  brilliancy  of  earthly  grandeur,  to  preserve  at  least 
the  independence  of  his  spirit.    And,  assuredly,  by  this  last  resolu- 
tion, of  which  subsequently  we  shall  speak  more  fully,  the  Emperor 
Charles  secured  to  himself  his  dignity  as  a  man  whilst  he  coneibated 
the  voice  of  posterity. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sanguinary  wai  of 
reliffion,  Luther,  the  founder  of  the  grand  struggle  breathed  his  last 
He  had  used  all  the  weight  of  his  power  and  influence  in  ordei  to 
dissuade  his  party  from  mixing  external  force  with  that  which  ought 
only  to  have  its  seat  within  Uie  calm  profun^ty  of  the  soul ;  and, 
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indeed,  u  long  as  lie  Hved,  ihk  enevgetic  xefonoer  was  the  warm 
advocate  for  the  maintexiaiice  of  peace.  He  repeatedly  leminded 
the  piittoes,  that  his  doctrine  waa  loreign  to  their  warlixe  weapcqss, 
ind  he  beb^  with  pain  and  distress,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  hfe, 
the  growing  temporal  direction  giyen  to  the  holy  cause,  and  the 
incKsauig  hostility  of  parties,  whence  he  augnied  nothing  good; 
Fiovidenoe,  however,  spared  him  from  witnessmg  the  final  and  dis- 
astrous course  of  events^  He  had  saffered  from  severe  illness  for 
sevenl  years,  and  during  a  journey  he  had  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1546,  to  Eialeben,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  betwe^i  the  Earls  of 
Mansfeld,  he  was  s^zed  with  a  fresh  stroke  of  illness,  and  died  on 
the  16tli  of  February  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after 
haTug  repeated  once  more  with  his  dying  breath,  that  he  had  lived 
and  now  oied  in  the  firm  belief  of  Clirist,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
fiia  body  was  conveyed  in  solemn  state  to  Wittenberg,  where  it  was 
placed  in  the  vault  of  the  royal  chapd  of  the  castle. 

Whilst  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  was  still  sitting,  in  1546,  where  for 
the  last  time  the  Protestants  urged,  viz:  ^'  A  lasting  peace  and  equal 
lights  for  the  evangelical  and  Catholic  estates,  together  with  an  equit** 
able  council  of  the  German  nation,"  the  emperor  had  already  col- 
lected an  army,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  pope. 
He  determined,  in  combination  with  the  Holy  See,  to  adopt  extreme 
measures  a^inst  Hermann,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was  at 
once  fonniQly  deposed  from  his  electorate.  This  and  other  acts 
planned  the  confederates  of  Schmalkald;  and  they  demanded  from 
the  emperor  the  object  of  his  military  preparations.  He  replied 
hiieflj:  ^^  That  all  those  who  submitted  to  his  authority  would  find 
him  influenced  by  the  same  gracious,  paternal,  and  good  intentions 
he  had  hitherto  shown;  but  on  the  other  hand,  all  such  as  acted 
m  opposttion  to  him  must  expect  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  se* 
^ty."  And  shortly  after  this,  when  the  messenger  returned  from 
fionie  with  the  treaty  ogned  by  the  pope,  he  issued  his  declaration 
of  the  26th  of  Jime,  1546 :  *'  That  as  hitherto  all  the  diets  had  pro- 
duced no  effect,  it  was  his  desire  that  all  should  await  with  patience 
the  determination  he  might  adopt  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
whether  for  peace  or  war.  Thia  declaration  showed  evidently  that 
It  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  have  recourse  to  war,  and  the 
SchmalkaMian  league  immediately  prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
defence.  The  marked  contrast,  however,  between  the  two  great 
leaden  hdd  out  but  little  prospect  of  brilliant  results. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  adhered  to  his  faith  with  his  whole 
<oq1,  and  was  but  litde  mfluenced  by  smj  thing  external  beyond  it, 
^^^oold  not  for  a  moment  admit  any  political  calculation  to  connect 
Itself  with  his  cause,  but  rested  solely  unon  his  conviction:  '^  That 
Gcd  would  not  foiBake  His  ^ospeL"  Previously,  he  had  already 
refused  the  alHanoe  of  the  Kmgs  of  England  and  France,  because 
they  both  tuppefned  to  him  unworthy  to  defend  the  doctrines  he 
^  to  be  tnie  most  pure,  and  he  even  considered  that  he  was  bound 
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to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  the  Swiss,  because  they  deviated  fioni 
him  in  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  The  dectar, 
whose  ideas  were  extremely  circumscribed,  had  never  for  a  moment 
suspected  the  existence  of  the  plans  so  long  contemplated  by  the 
emperor;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  continued  to  nooiisk  b  Bis 
heart,  even  to  the  last  moment,  the  most  sincere  and  genuine  Ten^ 
ration  for  the  ancient,  sacred  name  and  person  of  the  emperor. 
And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  able  chancellor,  Brack,  to  whom 
he  confided  every  thing,  and  who,  fortunately,  knew  better  than  bim* 
self  how  to  bring  into  connection  the  maxims  of  state  policy  vitii 
the  strict  principles  of  religion,  so  firmly  advocated  by  nis  master, 
the  league  would  have  sujBfered  still  more  severely. 

Phihp  of  Hesse  was  not  wanting  either  in  attachment  and  zeal 
for  his  laith;  but  there  were  other  motives  besides  of  an  external 
character  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  the  part  he  had  choeen. 
He  had  from  the  first  been  excited  by  the  most  burning  ambitioo, 
and  had  it  not  so  happened  that  a  comoination  of  events  £ad  catbim 
off  from  all  friendly  connexion  with  the  imperial  throne,  he  wonU 
doubtless  have  occupied  a  distinguished  position  amongst  the  ooun- 
cillors  and  generals  of  the  emperor.  Finding  himself,  howerer, 
placed  by  fate  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  his  bold  and  enter- 
prising genius  prompted  him  to  employ  every  expedient  against  tbe 
emperor;  and  ior  which  purpose  he  was  gifted  with  powers  fer  more 
comprehensive  than  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  would  witUnglyf 
in  several  cases,  have  taken  up  arms  where  the  circumstances  were 
favourable,  in  order  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  co-religionists  at 
once  those  rights  for  which  they  were  otherwise  forced  to  wait  untfl 
granted  them  by  the  emperor.  We  have  seen  already  how  he  twi« 
bolcUy  took  the  field  at  all  hazards,  at  one  time,  in  &vour  of  Vine 
of  W  urtemberg,  and  at  another  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  bat 
whenever  he  urged  the  policy  ot  undertakiog  more  extensive  ex- 
peditions, he  found  himself  always  checked  by  the  elector,  who  was 
ever  anxious  not  to  infringe  tne  laws;  whence  it  was  alone  the 
common  danger  which  held  in  union  two  minds  so  different  in 
character,  and  almost  wholly  opposed  to  each  other.  This  inequality 
of  thought  and  feeling,  however,  could  not  fSul  to  jproduce  necesanly 
great  confusion  and  opposition  in  moments  of  decisive  action. 

This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  Schmalkaldian  league;  but  for  this, 
its  power  under  good  and  wisely  concerted  direction,  would  ha^^ 
been  sufficiently  effective  to  have  obtained  complete  success  in  & 
legitimate  defence  against  the  emperor.  And  in  such  case,  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  and  feeliiKg  with  which  the  £3ector  of 
Saxony  acted,  would  have  been  highly  praiseworthy  and  honourable; 
for  thence  the  Protestant  party  would  have  been  able  to  defend  its 
liberty  of  faith  with  advantage,  without  the  interference  of  foreigneiSf 
which  was  always  destructive  to  Grermany ;  it  would  have  preserved 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the  imperial  majesty  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  latter  did  not  transgress  the  limits  of  justice,  and  with- 
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oat  having  lecounie  to  the  diBhonest  artifices  of  that  policy  which 
honoitn  truth  in  proportdon  only  as  it  accords  with  its  own  interest 
But  the  league  was  unhappily  devoid  of  unity  of  action  and  cordial 
co-operation,  as  well  as  in  fixity  of  purpose  in  the  execution  of  its 
plans.  A  considerable  number  of  princes  had  refused  to  join  its 
lanks,  and  even  opposed  it  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  emperor's 
pfftj.  Maurice,  tne  young  Duke  of  Saxony,  although  himself  a 
Protestant  and  cousin  of  the  elector,  as  well  as  heir  to  the  Landgrave 
Philip,  was  in  secret  communication  with  the  emperor;  whilst  the 
MugtSLYe  of  Brandenbure*  John  of  Eustrin,  abandoned  the  league, 
and  Albert  of  Baireuth  dso  openly  entering  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror, acted  with  him  in  concert  against  it. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished men  of  his  day.  Young,  bold,  and  active,  he  already  pos- 
sessed the  keen  glance  and  quick  conception  of  the  more  experienced 
warrior,  and  had  at  command  that  searching,  comprehensive  view  of 
circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  execute  his  purposes  with 
characteristic  promptitude.  His  whole  appearance,  likewise,  dis- 
played the  pMerlect  man ;  and  his  eye  of  fire  and  penetration,  together 
with  the  entire  expression  of  his  noble,  daring  countenance,  indicated 
his  heroic  character.  The  Eknperor  Charles  himself,  who  always 
onked  the  Germans  far  behind  his  subjects  of  the  southern  climes, 
snd  accordingly  held  but  few  of  them  m  much  respect,  soon  learnt 
to  Imow  the  young  duke's  character,  and  quickly  penetrating  into 
all  that  was  grand  and  noble  in  his  nature,  he  singled  him  out  at 
<uioe  as  wortny  of  especial  regard  and  esteem  bevond  all  his  other 
courtiers. 

Maurice,  whose  keen  glance  penetrated  far  more  deeply  into  future 
events  than  that  of  his  cousin  the  elector,  discovered  very  soon  that 
the  latter  could  not  possibly  maintain  the  contest  against  tne  superior 
address  and  tact  of  tlie  emperor,  and  he  accordingly  formed  at  once 
the  resolution  of  making  himself  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 
In  doing  this,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  justified  himself  by  the  plea, 
that  there  was  no  other  means  of  saving  it;  still  his  justice  and  truth 
were  Dut  thereby  severelv  to  the  test.  He  would  not  join  the  league 
of  ScnmalVald  because  he  wished  to  attach  himself  to  the  emperor 
and  oreserve  his  alliance  until,  by  the  attainment  of  his  object,  he 
should  he  at  liber^  to  act  with  independence. 

On  the  formation  of  the  lei^e  he  gave  his  advice  against  it,  and 
when  invited  to  ioin  it,  he  refused  and  declared  that  he  would  only 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  own  lands.  He  was,  however,  already, 
at  the  moment  he  made  this  declaration,  in  secret  understanding 
with  the  emperor;  but  to  what  extent  and  how  closely  he  was  allied, 
wd  under  what  stipulations,  has  not  been  clearly  shown:  unfor- 
t^n^atdy,  however,  there  is  every  probability  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
ward held  ont  to  him  was  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  electorate, 
ouch  being  the  case,  what  an  inward  struggle  must  it  have  cost  him, 
^  how  painfully  must  it  have  agitated  his  whole  soul,  when  the 
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unsuspectuig  elector,  jtut  before  he  Bet  out  on  his  ezpedition  igaosk 
the  emperor,  confided  into  his  hands  the  whole  of  his  lands,  in  order 
to  protect  and  watch  over  them  as  his  Bubetitate  during  his  abflenoe, 
to  De  faithfully  restored  to  him  on  his  return !  NeverudesB,  no  ex- 
ternal sign  betmjed  this  inward  contention,  and  wisdom  triumphed 
over  truth;  and  in  order  not  to  betray  himself,  he  accepted  the  pio- 
tectorate  of  the  electoral  territories.^ 

The  emperor  exerted  every  effort  in  order  that  the  approacbing  to 
should  not  assume  the  character  of  a  purely  religious  war.  In  s  pro- 
clamation to  the  principal  Protestant  dties,  Strasburg,  Nurem1]«r^, 
Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  printed  in  Ratisbon,  he  assures  than  poo- 
tively :  ^'  That  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  his  imperial  nuw 
were  by  no  means  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  either  r^ 
or  liberty,  but  solely  in  order  to  orin^  to  submission  a  few  obstmate 
princes,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  rehgion,  sought  to  seduce  over  to 
their  party  other  members  of  the  holy  empire,  and  who  had  loeC  aU 
sense  of  justice  and  order,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  imperial  dignity." 

The  straightforward  good  sense  of  the  German  dtiiens,  told 
them  plainly  that  a  part  of  this  proclamation  was  nothing  but  meie 
empty  words^  whilst  they  felt  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
themselves  threatened  by  the  overthrow  of  the  princes.    They  held 
themselves,  thereforci  m*mly  attached  to  their  league  with  the  Pro- 
testant states.    An  unexpected  event  which  now  took  place  ren- 
dered perfectly  useless  aU  the  pains  that  Charles  had  taken  to  conceal 
the  object  in  view.     He  had  scarcely  concluded  his  aUianoe  witli 
the  pope,  the  nature  of  which  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he 
had  so  lately  assured  the  cities  in  question,  when  tne  pope  made  it 
publicly  known,  and  issued  a  bull  throughout  Germany,  in  which 
he  represented  the  emperor's  expedition  as  a  holy  undertaking  for 
the  cause  of  religion:  *•  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  it  says  theieBt 
*'  shall  now  be  purified,  by  fire  and  sword,  of  all  the  weeds  which 
have  been  sown  by  the  heretics  throughout  the  Germanic  empiic" 
By  the  terms  of  the  compact  itself,  the  pope  promised  to  assist  the 
emperor  with  twelve  thousand  Italian  foot  soldiers,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred light  cavalry  troops,  which  he  imdertook  to  matntaiu  at  his 
own  cost  for  the  space  of  six  months.    Besides  this,  he  gave  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  towards  the  general  ouliay  of  the  wbt, 
and  authorised  the  emperor  to  draw  the  moiety  of  the  revenues  from 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  Spain,  and  to  dispose  of  Spsni^ 
monastic  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  scudi. 
In  return  for  wnich  Charles  promised:  "That  he  would  compd, 
by  force  of  arms,  all  the  rebels  in  Germany  to  return  to  their 
obedience  to  the  holy  chair  of  Rome;  that  he  would  restore  the 
ancient  religion,  and  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  holy  father, 
he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  those  of  the  new  heresV)  that 
might  be  disadvantageous  or  injurious  to  the  Romish  churdL ' 

Thus  this  manifesto,   contrary  to  the  wish  of  Charles,  gave  a 
religious  character  to  the  war,  and  such  was  the  pope's  desire.   I& 
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the  Protestant  countries,  however,  the  most  bitter  find  indescribable 
exajipenition  was  excited,  and  if  the  leaders  had  only  known  how  to 
ETail  themselves  of  that  moment,  bj  directing  the  entire  strength  of 
the  mass  thus  aroused,  the  emperor,  with  his  opaniaids  and  Ituians, 
must  have  been  completely  overcome.  For  the  other  Grerman  princes, 
and  even  the  Catholic  princes,  held  themselves  generally  quiet ;  dread- 
ing lest,  afW  overthrowing  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  would 
ezeicue  sole  dominion  over  the  whole  empire. 

The  army  furnished  by  the  cities  of  tipper  Germany  marched 
first  into  the  field;  a  well-appointed  and  select  body  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  man  distmguished  for  his  military  skill  and  well 
tried  experience,  Sebastian  Schlirtlin,  of  Burtenbach  near  Augsburg. 
This  brave  officer  and  knight  was  remarkable  for  his  resolution  and 
firm,  mideviating  princip^  of  action;  he  would  never  brook  half 
measures,  but  alwavs  manoeuvred  for  the  total  defeat  and  destruction 
of  his  enemy.     He  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns  a^unst  the 
Turb  and  the  French,  and  had  shared  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  and 
the  storming  of  Rome  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.    He  was  now 
floon  joined  by  the  corps  of  Ulric,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  John  of  Heydeck.     Schartlin  speedily  drew 
up  his  plan  of  the  war,  according  to  which  he  commenced  ope- 
lations  by  at  once  seeking  to  annmilate  the  emperor's  forces  at  the 
very  onset  of  their  formation ;  for  Charles,  who  still  remained  sta- 
tionary in  Ratbbon,  had  as  yet  at  the  utmost  only  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  men,  whilst  he  still  awaited  the  troops  collecting  in  Ger^ 
many  and  those  that  were  marching  to  his  aid  &om  Italy  and  the 
Netheilands. 

Schardin  advanced  against  the  town  of  Fuessen  on  the  river 
Ledi,  m  Swabia,  one  of  the  principal  militaty  depots  of  the  em- 
peror; but  the  troops  on  his  approach  evacuated  the  place,  and  re-* 
tired  into  Bavaria,  and  just  as  ne  was  about  to  march  in  pursuit  of 
them,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  council  of  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
in  whose  service  he  was  more  especially  e^aged,  with  instructions 
not  to  enter  ihe  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  a  neu- 
tnd  power.    The  house  of  Bavaria  had  threatened  to  join  the  em- 
peror in  case  thev  did  not  leave  his  country  unmolested ;  at  the 
nme  time  it  may  oe  observed,  that  if  it  was  resolved  to  remain  en- 
tiielj  neutral,  it  ought  assuredlv  not  to  have  permitted  the  troops  of 
the  emperor  to  pass  through  its  territory.    But  there  was  at  that 
moment  a  secret  compact  concluded  between  the  Bavarian  house 
and  the  emperor,  by  wnich  the  former  agreed  to  furnish  at  least  a 
certain  contribution  in  money.   It  was,  therefore,  with  no  littie  pain 
sad  mortification  that   Schartlin  found  himself  thus    suddeidy 
checked  and  forced  to  make  a  halt  on  the  verr  banks  of  the  river 
Lech,  without  being  permitted  to  cross  it  and  destroy  the  enemy 
thus  slipping  through  nis  fingers;  especiallv  as  his  plans  embraced 
^  more  important  and  decisive  results,  it  being  his  determination, 
after  having  defeated  the  troops  now  before  him,  to  have  proceeded 
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by  forced  marches  on  to  Ratisbon  itself.  The  army  there  collected 
being  but  small,  the  emperor  would  have  been  forced  to  take  to 
flight,  in  which  case  he  must  have  lost  the  whole  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. Referring  to  this  subject  Schartlin  wrote:  **  That  assuiedljr 
Hanibal  himseli  had  not  experienced  greater  regret  and  morti- 
fication, when  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  than  he  had  en- 
dured when  forced  at  that  moment  to  retire  from  the  Bavaikn 
territory." 

The  brave  Schartlin  now  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  plan  he  had  formed  immediately  after  the  failure  of  his  iiist 
project,  and  which  was  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops 
across  the  Tyrolese  mountains  mto  Germany. 

Never  had  such  a  well-appointed  army  been  formed  in  Italy  as 
that  which  now  marched  forth  to  join  the  emperor's  force;  the  sol- 
diers, under  chiefs  long  distinguished  for  courage  and  experience, 
being  all  united  in  one  zealous,  enthusiastic  feeling  against  the  Pro- 
testants. Schartlin,  by  forced  marches,  soon  gained  the  passes  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  important  defile  of  Ehrenberg.  Thence 
he  marched  against  Inspruck,  and  had  he  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
woidd  have  obtained  his  object  and  commanded  the  whole  country; 
but  here  he  received  fi:esh  orders  frojn  the  leaders  of  the  league,  hy 
whom  he  was  now  instructed  to  ev^^^ate  the  land,  inasmuch  as 
Eang  Ferdinand,  to  whom  it  belon^^d,  had  not  as  yet  declared  war 
against  the  Schmalkaldian  league.  Thus  was  evinc^  already,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  operations,  all  that  doubt  and  fear  amongst 
the  confederates  whence  miight  easy  be  foreseen  the  most  imfortunate 
and  disastrous  results.  For  it  was  the  height  of  folly  and  madness, 
after  the  war  had  become  inevitable,  to  show  consideration  towards 
those  who,  although  as  yet  not  declared  enemies,  were  neverthel^ 
known  to  be  decidedly  hostile.  Nevertheless,  the  general  w^ 
obliged  again  to  obey  superior  orders,  and  was  thus  unable  to  ava3 
himself  of  the  advantages  he  already  possessed,  or  might  at  any 
future  period  gain. 

Meantime,  the  Saxon  and  Hessian  troops  were  brought  into  the 
field,  and  directed  their  march  towards  Upper  Grermany.  The  two 
chiefs  of  the  league  addressed,  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  as  follows:  **  That  they  were  not  conscious  of  having  com- 
mitted any  act  of  disobedience,  for  which  they  had  been  accused  by 
the  emperor.  If,  however,  they  had  laid  themselves  open  to  such 
reproach,  it  was  only  just  and  equitable  that  they  should  be  heard 
beforehand ;  and  if  this  did  take  place,  then  they  would  make  it 
clear  in  the  ey^es  of  all,  that  the  emperor  imdertook  the  war  merely 
at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  oppress  and  crush  the  doc- 
trine of  the  evangelists,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Germanic  empire." 
This  last  and  most  grave  accusation,  now  made  for  the  first  time  against 
the  emperor  by  his  opponents,  was  soon  eagerly  cauf^ht  at  and  disse- 
minated throughout  the  world.  This  one  sentence,  if  it  was  held  to 
be  truly  expressed,  must  have  produced  a  startling  change  even  in 
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the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  have  subdued  all  their  zeal,  and 
rendered  them  less  desirous  to  behold  the  emperor  succeed  in  over- 
coming his  adversaries. 

Charles,  indeed,  immediately  afterwards,  by  committing  a  most 
ra^h  act,  appeared  to  conOrm  the  accusation  thus  made  against 
him;  for  when  the  document  from  the  leaders  of  the  league  was  laid 
before  him,  he  would  not  even  touch  it,  but  proceeded  at  once,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  to  reply  to  it  by  a  declaration  of  the  imperial  ban 
against  the  two  Princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  He  therein  charged 
diem  with  disobedience  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  a  design  to 
''  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  his  sceptre,  and  all  authority,  in  order 
to  Invest  themselves  therewith,  and  nnally  to  subjugate  every  one  to 
their  tyrannical  power."  He  called  them  "  rebels,  perjurers,  and 
traitois,"  and  absolved  their  subjects  from  all  obligation  of  nomage  and 
obedience  to  them."  Thus  severely  did  he  express  himself  in  reply 
to  their  address,  although  quite  in  conformity  with  the  excitement 
and  violence  of  that  turbulent  period.  By  this,  his  last  act,  how- 
ever, the  emperor  violated  the  ancient  rights  of  the  empire,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  not  empowered  to  declare  the  ban  against  any 
state,  without  the  council  and  judgment  of  the  princes.  No  exact 
esdmate,  therefore,  can  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  emperor 
might  have  been  carried,  had  circumstances  continued  favourable; 
for  to  minds  like  his,  which  subject  themselves  entirely  to  the  dictates 
and  guidance  of  prudence,  circumstances  constitute  the  only  measure 
of  restriction.  They  undertake  only  what  appears  to  them  practi- 
cable, and  Charles  accordingly  was  cautious  in  not  attempting  to  do 
that  which  he  coidd  not  complete.  He  held  the  sway  over  so  many 
extenrive  states,  and  had  opposed  to  him  so  many  powerful  adversa- 
ries in  Europe,  that  he  felt  it  quite  impossible  to  devote  that  con- 
tinual and  exclusive  care  to  Germany,  which  a  plan  of  absolute 
Boverei^ty,  to  be  carried  out  successfully,  strictly  demanded;  whence 
he  wisely  abstained  from  the  attempt.  Nevertheless,  Charles  gave 
ample  evidence  of  his  character  as  a  proud  and  mighty  emperor,  and 
the  ruler  of  half  the  world,  by  acting  in  particular  circumstances, 
when  every  thin^  depended  upon  prompt  measures  of  execution, 
independent  of  ^  forms  of  law;  whence  it  may  be  said  that  the 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  empire  rested  more  in 
his  intentions  than  in  his  plans. 

Meantime  he  entered  upon  this  opening  scene  of  the  Schmalkal- 
^  war  in  conscious  superiority  of  mind  and  true  heroic  independ- 
^ce.  Although  having  at  command  but  a  small  body  of  troops, 
^d  threatened  by  an  army  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  men,  the  most 
complete  and  formidable  force  that  Germany  had  produced  for 
several  years,  he  only  replied  to  the  declaration  of  the  princes  by 
the  said  document  of  excommunication,  and  then  proceeded  from 
Ratisbon  to  Landshut  in  order  to  be  more  inmiediately  at  hand  to 
receive  the  succours  marching  from  Italy.  To  remove,  however,  all 
doubt  or  fear  fix>m  the  minds  of  his  partisans,  he  declared  to  them 
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ihat  he  would  never  almndcm  the  Gemum  mil,  but  would  tdhtte  to 
it  living  or  dead.  His  best  gtuurantee  was  the  state  of  disBeiukm 
existing  in  the  camp  of  the  dlies.  Schartlin  with  the  smniimil 
troops  had  now  joined  the  army  of  the  two  disunited  princes.  Tke 
citizen-general  now  advised  that  they  should  march  with  thdt  com- 
bined forces  against  Landshut,  and  there  surround  the  emperor  at 
once;  but,  as  usual,  they  could  come  to  no  determinaticm,  and  the 
valuable  opportunity  was  lost  once  more.  The  emperor,  on  theocm- 
trary,  lost  no  time  m  making  the  most  of  these  valuable  momentB; 
he  collected  around  him  all  3ie  reinforcements  as  they  arrived  ffom 
Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  troops  from  Germany,  and 
when  he  found  himself  in  sufficient  strength,  he  ascended  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Ingolstadt.  There  he  encamped,  and 
strongly  fortified  himself;  for  as  yet  he  could  not  venture  to  enter 
the  open  field  and  attack  the  enemy,  preferring  to  wait  the  aniTal 
of  Count  Buren,  who  was  advancing  to  join  him  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  the  Netherlancb.  The  allies  had  followed  bim 
to  his  present  position,  and  now  they  at  length  determined  to  attack 
his  camp,  as  yet  not  quite  securea,  with  their  artillery,  and  thus 
force  him  to  draw  up  in  line  of  battle. 

Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  August,  they  advanced  at  break  of 
daVy  and  forming  themselves  into  a  half  circle,  occupied  all  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  with  their  planted  cannon.  Tbe 
allied  troops  were  animated  with  courage  and  a  desire  for  batde; 
and  at  this  favourable  moment,  a  bold  and  decisive  assault,  con- 
ducted with  prompt  and  energetic  effect,  would  have  produced  for 
the  allies  an  easy,  out  complete  and  glorious  victory.  Tor  tbe  em- 
peror was  far  inferior  in  force,  and  liis  camp  was  as  yet  only  de- 
fended by  a  simple  trench.  The  idea  of  such  an  assault  was  not  on- 
thought  of  by  the  allies;  according  to  some  accounts  the  Landgrave 
Philip,  according  to  others  General  SchKrtlin,  had  suggested  it  tt 
the  very  moment  when  the  fire  from  his  twelve  heavy  cannons  wis 
dealing  destruction  amount  the  emperor's  Spanish  arquebusieis, 
and  sent  them  back  flying  into  the  camp.  But  again  this  tame  irre- 
solution and  disunion  among  the  leaders  rendered  futile  the  decision 
which  ought  to  have  been  put  into  force  immediately.  Hie  em- 
peror, who  with  the  greatest  9ang  fraid  encouraged  his  troops,  vxA. 
himself  defied  all  danger,  now  gained  time  to  complete  the  forti- 
fications of  his  camp,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  witness  in  perfect 
security  how  vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  point  their  can- 
non with  any  effect  against  him.  From  this  moment  Schartlin,  as 
he  himself  relates,  pli^ed  no  longer  fidth  in  this  war,  "  for  he  saw 
no  serious  efforts  made  to  render  it  an  honourable  and  legitim&te 
war.'* 

The  princes  continued  during  five  entire  days  to  cannonade  the 
imperial  camp,  without  producing  any  desired  rwJt;  and  vhen 
they  heard  that  Count  Buren,  witn  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the 
Netherlands  had  already  crossed  the  Rhine,  they  raised  the  ai^v 
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tad  ladde&ly  letiied  with  their  whole  anny  in  order  to  march 
against  him.  The  emperor  could  icarcely  beheve  his  eyes,  when  he 
leheld  the  powerful  army  of  his  enemy  thus  retire  without  having 
effected  any  thing,  and  mounting  his  horse  he  rode  out  of  his  camp 
eflODrted  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  others  of  his  staff,  to  observe 
their  retreat  more  closely. 

Meantime,  the  princes,  notwithstanding^  their  rapid  march,  were 
osable  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Count  Buren  with  the  emperor, 
who  bong  now  so  much  reinforced,  proceeded  at  once  to  march 
in  advance,  taking  posession  of  one  place  after  another  along  the 
Danube,  and  makmg  himself  complete  master  of  that  river.  When 
at  length  he  approached  and  threatened  Augsburg,  the  citizens 
tummoned  their  general,  Schartlin,  to  their  aid  and  protection.  The 
lilies,  however,  notwithstanding  they  had  not  understood  properly 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority,  maintained  the  war  by 
an  obstinate  resistance  until  November,  so  that  the  emperor  could 
not  bring  them  to  a  general  action;  whikt,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  of  his  army  already  suffered  greatly  from  dis* 
ease  and  fatigue. 

The  allies  suffered  likewise  from  the  severe  weather,  to  which  was 
added  the  want  of  supplies,  both  in  provisions  and  money,  and  the 
anny  now  b^^an  to  snow  signs  of  discouragement  and  dejection, 
because  the  leaders  were  incapable  of  inspiring  confidence;  the  Swa- 
bian  division  of  the  army  was  more  especially  disgusted  with  the 
war,  because  the  whdle  burden  was  thrown  upon  its  shoulders,  whikt 
^e  two  armies  had  now  been  encamped  face  to  face  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  without  doing  any  thing.  The  princes  at  length  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  imperii  camp,  in  which  they  declared  themselves 
ready  to  negotiate  for  peace,  or  at  least  a  suspension  of  arms.  By 
this  act,  however,  thev  only  betrayed  and  acknowledged  at  once 
their  weakness,  and  yielded  themselves  as  conquered  without  striking 
^  blow.  Rejoicing  triumphantly,  the  emperor  commanded  the  docu- 
ment to  be  read  before  the  whole  army  <uawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  in  full  of  all  reply,  he  briefly  announced  to  the  princes,  through 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg:  "That  his  majesty  knew  of  no 
other  way  by  which  peace  was  to  be  restored,  except  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  electors  themselves,  and  their  adherents  to  the  imperial  au- 
thority, together  with  their  entire  army,  their  lands,  and  subjects." 

Upon  receiving  this  reply,  the  allied  princes  broke  up  and  sepa- 
nted  on  the  22nd  of  November,  at  Giengen,  and  each  returned  to 
hia  own  territories. 

The  presence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  been  more  especially 
claimed  by  his  country  through  a  message  despatched  to  him  in  his 
camp,  announcing  that  Duke  Maurice  had,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  pmces,  taken  entire  possession  of  the  whole  land. 
For  the  emperorliad  authorised  his  brother  Ferdinand,  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  to  execute,  in  conjunction  with  Duke  Maurice,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  ban  adjudged  against  the  elector;  and  such  was  the 
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podtion  of  a£SuT8,  that  it  appeal^,  if  Maurice  did  not  iimiself  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  electorate,  it  would  most  piobablj  ]» 
lost  for  ever.  Such  at  least  was  the  representation  made  by  Hauiice 
when  he  summoned  together  the  states  of  the  country,  in  ordet  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  for  such  proceeding ;  for  without  that  he  coiild  not 
have  commenced  upon  such  an  important  imdertaking.  He  em- 
ployed all  his  powers  of  speech  and  argument,  in  order  to  give  bis 
conduct  and  wishes  the  semblance  of  rimt  and  justice.  The  sadden 
arrival,  however,  of  Ferdinand,  with  nis  Hungarian  light  cavaliy, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bohemia,  produced  the  de- 
cided effect;  their  savage  appearance  spread  univeraal  terror,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  happy  relief  to  yield  to  the  Saxon  warriois  of 
Maurice.  The  entire  electorate,  therefore,  with  the  exceplaon  of 
Wittenberg,  Eisenach,  and  Gotha,  was  speedily  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
ambitious  duke.  The  voice  of  the  people,  nevertheless,  loudly  con- 
demned his  proceedings;  he  was  looJced  upon  by  them  as  a  zenegade 
in  the  cause  of  the  new  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  by  the  clergy,  botii  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  their  various  writings,  he  was  most  severely  cen- 
sured and  lashed. 

The  elector  himself  now,  in  December,  1546,  returned  to  Saxonj, 
full  of  sadness  and  dejection.  He  soon  succeeded,  however,  in  re- 
conquering his  lands,  and  in  seizing  a  portion  of  the  duke*s  territor), 
after  he  had  overthrown  and  ts^en  prisoner  in  Rochlitz,  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  bl> 
friend,  Duke  Maurice,  by  the  emperor.  Maurice  was  likewise  left 
without  anv  assistance  from  Bohemia,  as  the  estates  of  that  country 
refused  to  bght  against  their  co-reli^onists  in  Saxony,  referring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  treaty  of  inheritance  which  existed  between  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  and  the  electoral  house  of  Saxonj;  whilst  Ferdi- 
nand himself  began  to  feel  rather  uneasy  on  account  of  his  ovn 
kingdom.  That  country  had  already  ripened  into  a  state  of  open 
revolt,  and  the  states  had  even  proceeded  to  collect  together  a  con- 
siderable army,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  protect  the  Bohemian 
territory  agamst  the  attack  of  the  imchristian  Spanish  and  Italian 
forces.  Wnence  it  resulted  that  Maurice,  of  his  own  land,  only  i^ 
tained  possession  of  the  towns  of  Dresden,  Pima,  Zwid^au,  and 
Leipsic,  and  he  was  reduced  to  place  all  his  hopes  in  the  Emperor 
Charles. 

Meantime  Charles  was  occupied  in  bringing  to  subjection  ^c 
Protestant  cities  in  the  south  of  Grermany.  This,  however,  iiras 
deemed  no  easy  undertaking,  these  places  bein^  exceedingly  strongi 
and  might  have  resisted  his  arms  for  a  length  ot  time;  whilst,  in  the 
intervd,  the  princes  of  the  north  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  make  their  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  both  courage  and  resolution  had  suddenly 
deserted  them  altogether;  for  wherever  the  emperor  presented  him- 
self the  cities  submitted  to  him  at  once  without  offermg  any  resist- 
ance.    Bopfingen,    Nbrdlingen,    Dunkebbiihl,    and  Kothenburg, 
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thiew  open  their  gates  without  its  being  neceflsarj  for  him  to  un« 
sheath  the  sword  at  all;  whilst  Ulm  itself,  poweriul  as  that  city 
was,  despatched  messengers  to  meet  him,  who  on  their  knees,  and  in 
the  open  field,  besought  his  pardon  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  (this  act 
was  especiallj,  and  with  justice,  most  severely  condemned  by  the 
allies^  and  paid  over  to  him  as  a  fine  100,000  florins.  Frankfort 
paid  Ukewise  a  sum  of  80,000  florins,  Memmingen  60,000  florins, 
and  the  smaller  towns  paid  sums  in  proportion;  and  now  the  turn 
came  for  Augsburg.  This  city  was  protected  by  walls  almost  in« 
Tubeiable,  mounted  with  two  nundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  warlike  population;  if,  there- 
fore,  it  had  only  maintained  its  ground  with  determined  braveiy, 
it  must  thereby  have  revived  once  more  the  sinking  coura^  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  allied  forces.  But  the  rich  members  ot  the  mu« 
nidpality  took  fright  when  they  found  the  danger  so  close  to  their 
own  door;  and  one  of  them,  Anthony  Fugger,  proceeded  as  deputy 
to  wait  upon  the  emperor  in  his  camp,  and  returned  with  the  con- 
(litions  exacted^  viz. :  that  the  city  should  pay  a  sum  of  150,000 
gold  florins;  that  it  should  receive  a  Spanish  garrison  and  banish  its 
braTe  commandant  Schartlin.  The  latter  employed  every  eflbrt  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  defend  the  place,  but  all  his  eloquence  was  in 
vain,  he  could  not  infuse  courage  into  them;  finally,  he  reminded 
them  of  their  contract  with  himself,  according  to  which  they  had 
engaged  to  retain  him  in  their  service,  and  could  not  banish  or  dis- 
charge him.  They,  however,  only  replied,  by  begging  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  for  God's  sake  to  leave  the  city;  accordingly  the 
brave  old  wamor  quitted  the  place  in  disgust  ana  indignation,  and 
retired  to  Switzerland — ^the  Spanish  troops  taking  immediate  pos- 
session. The  cities,  indeed,  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  the  permission  granted  them  to  retain  the  same  privi- 
%e8  in  respect  to  religion  as  were  enjoyed  by  Duke  Maurice  and 
the  house  of  Brandenburg;  although  tins  arrangement  did  not  cer- 
tainly accord  with  the  promise  made  to  the  pope. 

Besides  the  cities,  two  princes  in  Tipper  Grermany  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  war:  Ulnc,  Duke  of  Vv  urtemberg,  and  Frederick, 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate.  The  latter  was  not  a  member  of  the  Schmal- 
hldian  league,  and  had  only,  in  accordance  with  an  hereditary  treaty 
between  lum  and  Duke  Ulnc,  furnished  the  latter  with  a  subsi- 
^Tj  force  of  three  hundred  cavaby  and  six  hundred  foot  soldiers; 
added  to  this,  he  had  been  a  juvenile  companion  and  playmate  of 
tbe  emperor  wben  together  in  Brussels  as  boys,  whence  he  easily 
obtained  a  pardon.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  however,  was 
ob%ed,  together  with  his  council,  to  beg  for  pardon  on  their  knees, 
^  likewise  to  give  up  his  strongest  castles  witn  all  the  cannon,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  300,000  gold  florins,  after  having  sworn  to  obey 
tbe  emperor  in  all  things. 

^  Thus  the  Schmalkaldian  league  in  Upper  (Germany  was  speedily 
aestroyed,  and  the  emperor  resolved  at  once  not  to  aQow  his  army 
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any  lepoae,  but  to  hnnjg  matten  in  the  north  of  Germany  to  aa 
equallj^  prompt  and  decwTQ  tanninatioii.  He  hixoaelf  stood,  ladnd, 
much  ia  need  of  xeat;  his  hair  during  this  war  had  beeome  quite 
graji  his  Umbe  were  completely  lamed  from  gout,  whilst  hii  coim- 
tenanoe  was  so  deathly  pale,  and  his  voice  so  weak  and  trmnloaa, 
that  he  could  hardly  be  recognised  or  understood.  His  spirit,  hov* 
ever,  still  reigned  with  all  ita  original  power  within  tast  infinn 
body;  and  he  was  now  urged  on  by  necessity  to  obtain  bis  object, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  anidously  expected  at  Eger  W  Kmg  Ferdi- 
nand and  Duke  Maurioe,  who  there  tarried  like  two  fugitives  driven 
from  their  possessions  until  he  came.  He  joined  them  at  kogth, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  and  ihey  celebrated  together  the  Easter  fe»* 
tival;  they  then  forthwith  proceeded  on  their  march,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  Charles  found  himself  already  encamped  vitbin  » 
short  distance  of  the  walls  of  Meissen  on  the  £lbe. 

The  elector  could  not,  for  a  lone;  time,  belieye  it  posoble  that 
Charles  was  marching  against  him;  but  now,  when  to  nis  no  Httle 
surprise,  he  found  he  was  actually  within  si^ht  and  dose  upon  himt 
he  gave  hasty  orders  to  destroy  the  bridge  near  Meissen,  and 
marched  with  his  army  alon^  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  order 
to  reach  Wittenberg,  his  capital,  where  he  would  have  at  command 
all  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  a  lon^  and  vi^rous  reostance. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  held  it  most  important  that  an 
immediate  attack  should  take  place,  by  which  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  speedy  end;  especially  as  his  army  was  four  times  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  elector,    Acoordmgly,  he  lost  not  a  moment,  but  pursaed  his 
march  along  the  opposite  snore,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  elector's 
troops,  and  searchea  along  the  river  for  a  spot  to  ford  it  and  get  his 
army  safely  and  expeditiously  across.    The  elector  halted  near  the 
small  town  of  Muhlberg,  whilst  the  emperor,  very  late  at  night, 
once  more  rode  with  his  brother  and  Duke  Maurioe,  along  the 
shore,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  favourable  spot  by  which  to  crosa  over; 
for  the  Elbe  here  was  at  least  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the 
opposite  shore  was  considerably  higher  than  on  his  side.    At  length 
his  general,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  brought  firom  a  neighbouiiiig  village 
a  young  miller  (his  name — preserved  by  history — ^was  Stranch), 
who  promised  to  lead  them  to  a  fordinff-place.    He  was  induoed  to 
comnut  this  act  of  treachery  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  towards  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  as  they  marched  m  the  course  of  the  day 
through  his  village,  had  taken  with  them  two  of  his  hors^— this 
circumstance,  and  the  tempting  offer  of  a  hundred  crowns,  made 
him  by  Duke  Maurice,  with  the  promise  of  two  other  horses  to  re- 
place Uiose  taken  £rom  him^  determined  him  to  serve  the  enemies  of 
nis  country. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  under  favour  of  a  very  thick  fog, 
several  thousands  of  Spamsh  arquebusiers  now  commenced  eiofising 
the  river,  and  a  select  troop  among  them  having  cast  aside  their 
guns,  and  thrown  off  their  armour,  placing  their  swords  in  their 
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mouthf,  hddinjg  them  tight  between  their  teeth,  plunged  into  the 
streanii  and  swunming  to  the  other  eide,  sei^  the  remains  of  the 
bidge  which  had  be^  destroyed  by  the  Saxons.  This  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  repairing  whilst  the  cavalry  forded  the  river,  each  horse* 
wm  taking  with  nim  on  his  saddle  a  foot  soldier.  Lasdy  followed 
the  emperoTt  his  horse  ffuided  by  the  said  miller.  King  Ferdinand, 
Dttka  Maurioei  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  with  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
suite. 

On  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day — the  sabbath — the  elector 
attended  divine  service  in  MUhlberg,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
devotions,  a  messenger  arrived  in  breathless  haste  and  announced  to 
him  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and  was  in  full  march  in 
pumit  of  him,  he  could  not,  would  not  believe  it,  but  desired  the 
service  of  Ood  not  to  be  interrupted.  When  it  was  over  he  found 
the  news  was  too  true,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  retire  with  his 
armj.  He  ordered  his  infantry  to  march  in  all  haste  for  Witten- 
Ixrg,  buthe  directed  the  cavalry  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  by 
eldnnishiag;  the  artillery  having  already  been  sent  in  advance  to 
Wittenberg,  The  imperialists,  however,  pursued  the  Saxons  with 
such  speed  that  they  overtook  them  on  the  plain  of  Lochau;  and  al- 
thongh  \m  artillery  and  the  greater  nortion  of  the  infantry  still  re* 
mained  behind,  the  emperor,  nevertheless,  by  the  advice  of  we  Duke 
of  Alba,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack.  The  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  troopers  dashed  with  impetuous  force  against  the  Saxons, 
Mauice  himself  leading  the  attack.  The  elector's  cavalry  was  soon 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back  upon  the  ranks  of  their  own 
iflfiuitry,  which  was  hastily  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  borders  of 
&  deep  forest  The  elector  j^ve  his  orders  from  a  carriaee,  his 
weight  of  body  not  permittmg  him  to  mount  on  horseback;  the 
fiinperor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  signs  of  illness  were  less 
than  ever  perceptible  on  this  day,  rode  an  Andalusian  charter,  hold« 
ing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  wearing  a  helmet  and  cuirass 
goigeooaly  decorated  with  gold,  his  eye  beaming  with  warlike 
wdour.  The  imperial  cavaLry,  with  their  terrific  Siout  of  **  His- 
pAoia  I  Hispania  r  broke  now  through  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon  in- 
lantry,  which  were  completely  put  to  rout.  All  now  took  to  flight; 
everywhere  was  confusion  and  terror.  As  they  flew  across  the 
plain,  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  and  struck  down  by  their  pur- 
soeis,  covering  with  their  bodi^  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Koss* 
dotf  to  Falkenburg  and  Beiersdorf.  One  of  the  elector's  sons  was 
overtaken  by  some  troopers  of  the  enemy;  he  defended  himself  with 
great  ooura^,  and  shot  one  of  them  dead  at  the  moment  when 
Uving  received  two  sword  cuts,  he  was  sinking  from  his  horse; 
^e  of  his  own  men  just  coming  up  in  time,  rescued  and  bore  him 
avay  in  safety.  But  his  father  was  not  so  successful ;  he  could  not 
«c»pe.  He  had  been  urgently  entreated  by  his  faithful  adherents 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  gain  a  secure  asylum  in  Wittenberg ;  but 
lud  only  observation  was,  **  What  will  become  of  my  faithful  in- 
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fantry?'  and  he  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.    In  the  heat  of 
action  he  had  quitted  his  carriage  and  mounted  a  powerful  fieaan 
charger;  he  was,  however,  very  soon  surrounded   by  the  enemy's 
cayalryf  and  as  he  valiantly  defended  himself,  he  received  a  cat  on 
his  leu  cheek  from  the  sabre  of  an  Hungarian  trooper.    The  blood 
streamed  all  over  his  face,  but  even  in  this  sad  condition  the  un- 
daunted warrior  would  not  yield,  until  a  Saxon  knight  in  the  soite 
of  Duke  Maurice,  Thilo  of  Trodt,   penetrated  through  the  Hun- 
garians that  surrounded  him,  and  called  out  to  him  in  German  to 
save  his  life.    To  him,  as  he  was  a  German,  the  elector  gave  himself 
up  a  prisoner,  and  in  token  thereof  he  drew  from  his  finger  two  rin^ 
which  he  presented  to  him;  whilst  to  the  Hungarian  he  gave  ms 
sword  and  dagger.    The  knight  conducted  his  royal  prisoner  to  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  latter,  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  persuasion 
of  the  elector,    led  him  before  the  emperor  who  still  continued 
mounted  on  his  horse  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.     The  elector,  as 
he  approached,  sighed  deeply,  and  raising  his  eyes  up  to  Heaven, 
said,  mournfully,  "  Heavenly  father,  have  pity  on  me,  for  behold  I 
am  a  prisoner  !*    His  sad  condition  and  appearance  excited  the  com- 
passion and  sympathy  of  all  around;  his  wounded  face  still  stream- 
mg  with  blood,  and  his  cuirass  likewise  being  covered  with  spots  of 
gore.     He  was  assisted  to  dismount  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  was 
about  to  drop  on  his  knee  before  the  emperor,  taking  off  the  gaunt- 
let from  his  ri^ht  hand,  in  order,  according  to  German  custom,  to 
present  it  to  his  majesty ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  take  it,  and  with 
a  stern  and  haughty  look  turned  from  him.     The  mortified  prince 
now  addressed  him  with  the  words :  "  Mighty,  gracious  emperor!" 
"  Ay,  now  I  am  your  gracious  emperor,  am  I?"  returned  Uharles, 
haughtily.   "  It  islon^  since  you  styled  me  thus !"   The  elector  con- 
tinued: **  I  am  your  imperial  majesty's  prisoner,  and  b^  to  receive 
the  treatment  due  to  me  as  a  prince."    "  Tou  shall  receive  the  re- 
spect you  merit,"  concluded  the  emperor.    The  elector  was  now 
conducted  to  the  camp  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  together  with  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  who  had  also  been  taken  prisoner. 

Thus  was  that  day  brought  to  a  successful  close  for  the  emperor. 
on  the  subject  of  which,  in  the  style  of  CSaesar,  he  writes:  "  I  ap- 
peared, I  iought,  and  God  vanauished." 

After  a  repose  of  two  days,  Cnarles  marched  on  to  Torgau,  which 
surrendered  forthwith,  ana  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wittenberg,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  strong  fort 
and  a  good  garrison,  whilst  the  citizens  themselves  assisted  with  de- 
termined courage  and  loyalty;  had  they  continued  to  make  reastp 
ance  for  any  length  of  time,  the  emperor  would  have  been  forced 
to  withdraw  from  Saxony  without  having  completed  his  work,  as 
he  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  a  long  campaign.  Thence,  in  hk 
impatience,  and  by  the  urgent  persuasion  of  ms  confessor  and  otheif 
around  him,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  completely 
transgressed  the  limits  of  Us  prerogative,  and  was  contrary  to  thi 
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constitational  rights  of  the  empire.  He  summoned  a  council  of  war, 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the  imfortunate  prince;  an 
act  which,  however  just  the  sentence,  could  not  legitimately  take 
place,  except  in  a  diet  held  by  the  Germ&  princes  of  the  empire, 
nobablj  he  may  not  seriously  have  contemplated  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  but  only  sought  to  use  it  as  a  means  to  terrify  the 
inends  and  fidthful  adherents  of  the  elector  within  the  walls  of  the 
dtjr,  and  thus  induce  them  to  surrender  the  place;  but  the  violation 
of  the  law  was  based  in  the  form  of  the  judgment,  and  in  case  it  did 
not  operate  in  the  way,  perhaps,  originally  intended  by  Charles, 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  from  his  stem  nature,  which  never 
allowed  him  to  waver  or  recede,  that  execution  would  follow. 

The  elector,  who,  when  in  prosperity,  was  too  often  wanting  in 
resolution  and  fixity  of  purpose,  evinced  at  this  moment  all  the 
heroic  couiage  of  a  firm  and  energetic  soul  founded  upon  unchang- 
ing and  indomitable  faith.  The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
hm,  was  announced  to  hini  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged  in  a 
same  of  chess  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Duke  Ernest  of  Brunswick* 
Liineburg.  His  appearance  and  manner  betrayed  neither  alarm  nor 
despondency,  but  as  he  resumed  his  game,  he  calmly  replied:  '^  I 
cau  never  l)elieve  that  the  emperor  will  proceed  to  such  extremes  in 
his  treatment  of  me;  if,  however,  his  majesty  has  truly  and  defini- 
tively thus  resolved,  then  I  demand  to  be  iniSormed  thereof  in  such 
positive  and  legitimate  form  as  will  allow  me  to  proceed  to  fix  and 
arrange  my  affairs  in  re^rd  to  my  wife  and  children." 

It  18  not  known  whether  Duke  Maiurice  did  at  all  interest  himself 
on  this  occasion  with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  elector;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  known  for  certain,  that  the  elector,  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg,  hastened  immediately  to  the  imperial  camp,  where  he 
^renuously  exerted  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  with  the  emperor  to 
prevent,  by  some  mediatory  accommodation,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  his  object,  but  under  condi- 
tions most  severe  and  painfiilly  humiliating  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
He  was  obliged  to  renounce  lor  himself  and  descendants  all  claim  to 
the  electoral  dimiity,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  territory,  which 
were  transferred  to  Duke  Maurice.  His  castles  of  Wittenberg  and 
Gotha  were  surrendered  to  the  emperor,  whilst  he  himself  remained 
his  prisoner  during  imperial  pleasure;  so  that  if  deemed  proper  and 
necessary  by  Charles,  he  might  even  have  been  sent  to  Spam  itself, 
^d  there  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  InfantDon  Philip. 
The  necessary  provision  for  him  and  his  family  was  to  be  furnished 
by  Maurice,  produced  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  towns  of 
l^nach,  Gotha,  Weimar,  and  Jena.  In  one  article  of  the  condi- 
tions it  was  proposed,  that  the  elector  should  even  promise  in  ad- 
'fance,  to  accept  of  every  thin^  that  mi^ht  be  decreed  by  the  coun- 
fil  of  Trent  and  the  imperial  power  m  rdigioUs  matters — but  to 
that  the  resolute  prince  would  by  no  means  be  brought  to  agree,  and 
tn  this  point  he  remained  so  firm  and  immoveable,  that  the  emperor 
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was  obliged  to  yield ;  he  stmck  out  the  passage  with  his  own  band, 
and  the  Spaniards  themselves  even  acknowle^ed  the  fiimneas  of  lk 
elector  to  be  both  honourable  and  praiseworthy. 

When  it  became  known  in  Wittenberg,  tnat  its  dtj  was  to  k 
delivered  up  to  the  emperor,  although  in  religious  woi^p  it  ym 
mmranteed  the  firee  exercise    of  the   Augsburg  confesBion,  oon- 
aiderable  indignation   and  consequent   opposition    and  oonfiiaQn 
arose.    At  first  the  citizens  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  ^ 
last  man,  because  thej  found  it  impossible  to  place  any  oonfideooe 
in  the  promise  made  that  they  should  have  their  religions  liberty; 
particularly  after  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  acted 
towards  their  land.    The  elector,  however,  commanded  them  not  to 
make  any  further  resistance,  as  the  emperor  would,  he  aasuied  them, 
fidthfttUy  keep  the  promise  he  had  given;  especially  as  the  latter 
granted  them  permission  to  receive  only  German  troops  as  a  ^' 
rison.    Accordingly  on  the  23d  of  May,  1547,  the  Saxon  soldiers 
marched  out  and  the  imperialists  took  possession  of  the  town.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  short  period  an  interchaime  of  a  more  peaceM 
and  firiendly  feeling  arose  between  the  camp  and  the  city,  and  matual 
distrust  dii^ppeared  more  and  more.     The  Saxons  to  tbm  ^t 
wonderment  and  admiration,  beheld  their  deposed  lord  and  prince 
comfortably  lodged  and  entertained  in  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  where  he  was  waited  upon  and  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction and  reverence  by  the  Spaniards.    The  electress  hersdf  and 
her  children,  dressed  in  complete  mourning,  were  led  before  the  em- 
peror by  the  sons  of  the  Roman  king  and  paid  him  their  homage; 
Charles  assisted  the  princess  to  rise,  and  consoled  her  in  her  somm 
and  affliction  with  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  grant- 
ing  permission  to  the  elector  to  pass  an  entire  week  with  Us 
family  in  his  castle  of  Wittenberg,  and  there  celebrate  with  them 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide.     In  addition  to  this,  he  himself  repaired 
to  the  castle  and  returned  the  visit  of  the  prince9B«     The  impression 
produced  by  his  noble  and  exalted  spirit,  now  so  much  softened^ 
diminished  and  almost  eztinmdshed  that  feeling  of  antipathy  hitherto 
existing  against  him  througnout  the  countn^;  whilst,  on  his  part,  he 
formed  a  much  more  &vourable  opinion  of  the  people  of  tne  north 
of  Grermany  than  the  enemies  of  the  new  doctnne  had  led  him  to 
conceive:  ''Things  and  people  appear  far  different  in  tliis  evangelical 

country  to  what  1  fancied  and  beheved  them  to  be  before  I  came 
amon^  them,"  was  his  expression  now.  And  when  he  leanit,  thai 
on  his  arrival  the  Lutheran  form  of  divine  service  had  be^  pro- 
hibited and  had  ceased,  he  exclaimed:  ''Whence  has  that  proceeded? 
By  whose  authority?  If  it  be  in  our  name  that  the  service  of  God 
has  been  interdicted  here,  then  does  it  incur  our  high  displeasure' 
We  have  not  altered  aught  touching  religious  matters  in  Insk  Ger- 
many, why  should  we  do  so  here?'  He  msn.  visited  the  royal  chapel 
of  the  castle  and  examined  the  tomb  of  Luther.  One  or  two  of  his 
suite— it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Bishop  of  Axias^  the  son 
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of  Gianvella — advised  him  "  to  have  the  remains  of  the  heretic  re- 
suscitated and  publicly  burnt;"  but  Charles  replied:  '^  Let  him  re- 
pose in  peace,  he  has  already  found  his  judge;  I  war  only  with  the 
UTing,  not  with  the  dead." 

Maurice,  the  new  elector^  showed  himself  equally  friendly  and  in- 
dulgent towards  the  Wittenbergians :  '*  You  have  been  so  faithful  to 
my  cousin  that  I  shall  always  remember  and  think  weU  of  you," 
were  his  words  to  the  corporation  as  he  left  them.  On  the  6th  of 
June  the  imperialists  withdrew  £rom  Wittenberg,  and,  immediately 
afterwards  the  soldiers  of  the  new  elector  mar<£ed  in  and  took  up 
tbeir  quarters  in  the  city. 

Ou  the  same  day  that  the  Emperor  Charles  entered  Wittenberg, 
liis  foimer  rival.  Francos  I.  of  France,  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  as  if 
fortune  had  resolved  to  remove  at  once  from  before  his  path  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  plans  he  had  formed.  From  Wittenberg  he  inarched 
on  to  Halle,  m  order  to  attack  the  second  leader  of  the  Schmalkal- 
dian  league,  the  Lan  j^rave  of  Hesse,  and  the  latter  having  now  no 
lonser  any  hope  of  d^verance  but  through  the  grace  and  pardon 
of  the  now  all-powerful  emperor,  employea  every  effort  by  means  of 
his  son-in-law,  Duke  Maunce,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to 
obtain  both. 

Both  these  princes  exerted  themselves  most  actively  and  zealously 
for  him,  and  at  length  they  succ(seded ;  the  emperor  declaring,  throum 
tis  chanceDor,  Gianvella:  '^That  if  the  landgrave  came  to  him  m 
peraon,  surrendered  himself  at  discretion,  and  signed  the  conditions 
which  would  be  submitted  to  him,  he  promised  not  to  seize  his  lands, 
neither  would  he  take  his  life  nor  pumsh  him  with  lasting  imprison- 
ment.*' TIlus  it  is  expressed  in  a  copy,  recently  discovered,  of  the 
tnmsactions  of  that  penod.  The  mediators,  however,  either  did  not 
Weil  weigh  the  last  sentence  of  the  declaration,  and  imagined  it  was 
meant  to  convey  that  the  prince  should  suffer  no  imprisonment,  or, 
« they  themselves  admitted,  some  months  afterwards,  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg:  ''  In  their  verbal  negotiations  with  his  majesty's  coun- 
cilois  too  great  con&sion  and  misunderstanding  existed  through 
^oiance  or  misconception  of  language;"  enough,  they  pledged 
tneir  word  of  honour  with  the  landgrave  to  give  themselves  up  pri- 
soners to  his  sons  in  case  the  emperor  did  not  give  him  fiill  liberty 
to  return.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June,  Philip,  in  full  reliance 
on  their  word,  came  to  Halle,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  led 
before  the  emperor.  Charles  was  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
hj  a  crowd  of  Spanish  grandees,  and  Italian  and  German  nobles, 
and  amongst  them  stood  conspicuous  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
lately  the  uoidgrave's  prisoner,  but  whom  he  h^d  been  forced  to  re- 
lease and  who  now  triumphed  in  his  late  conqueror's  humiliation. 
With  dgected  and  mortified  mien  the  landgrave  humbly  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  whilst  his  chancellor,  Guntherode,  kneeling 
behind  him,  read  aloud  to  the  emperor  the  petition  for  pardon.  It 
was  expressed  in  the  most  humble  terms^  and  an  eye-witness  re- 
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lates,  that  in  the  excess  of  shame  and  confusion  with  vluch  the 
prince  was  overwhehned  at  this  moment,  in  the  presence  of  sudi 
a  large  and  august  assembly,  a  slight  smile  played  about  his  mooth, 
as  if  produced  oy  an  unconscious  effort  of  nature  to  repress  the  feel- 
ing of  shame  by  which  he  was  so  painfully  tried.     But  tnis  expression 
did  not  escape  the  lynx-eyed  monarch ;  he  held  up  his  finger  menac- 
ingly, and  said  in  his  Netherland  dialect — for  ne  spoke  the  Ger- 
man very  badly — **  Wdl,  ick  soil  di  lachen  lehren !"    (Ay,  ay, 
I  will  teach  you  to  laugh.)    The  imperial  chancellor.  Dr.  Seld, 
then  read  the  emperor's  reply:   '*  That,  although^  the  landgrave, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged,  deserved  the  heaviest  punishment,  the 
emperor,  nevertheless,  in  nis  innate  goodness,  and  in  consideiation  of 
the  intercession  made  in  his  favour,  would  allow  menr7  to  take  the 
precedence  of  justice;  he  therefore  removed  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation pronounced  against  him,  and  granted  him  the  life  he  hadb; 
his  acts  forfeited."    After  this  document  had  been  read,  the  land- 
grave was  about  to  rise  as  a  free  prince  from  his  humble  posture,  but 
waited  in  vain  for  the  signal  from  the  Emperor;  finding,  therefore, 
that  this  was  withheld,  and  that  the  clear  and  solenm  promise  of 
pardon  was  likewise  refused  to  him,  he  rose  of  his  own  accord  and 
withdrew  from  the  assembly. 

In  the  evening  he  supped  with  the  Elector  Maurice  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Alba; 
after  the  meal,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  duke  informed  lum 
he  must  consider  himself  his  prisoner.  He  was  seized  at  once 
with  astonishment  and  indignation,  as  were  also  the  two  princes  ^ho 
liad  guaranteed  his  liberty.  They  immediately  appealed  to  the 
emperor  and  represented  to  him  that  they  had  pledged  their  princely 
word  for  the  landgrave's  liberty:  but  Charles  denied  having  pro- 
mised  him  rembdon  from  aU  i^prisomnent-aa  the  mediatorsW 
falsely  understood — although  he  declared  at  the  same  time  that  be 
would  not  Dunish  him  with  perpetual  captivity.  And  indeed  it  is 
very  possible  that  his  councillors  promised  more  than  he  himself  in- 
tended to  grant;  or  that  in  the  ignorance  of  the  chancellor  Gran- 
vella  and  his  son  of  the  German,  and  of  the  two  electors  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  languages,  an  error  may  have  arisen  in  the  cor- 
respondence. 

Still  it  would  have  been  more  noble  and  manly  to  have  fulfilled 
the  engagement  to  which  the  two  princes  had  pledged  them^ves 
towards  the  landgrave.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  certainly  very 
important  to  the  emperor  that  he  should  hold  the  leaders  of  the 
Schmalkaldian  alliance  his  prisoners  until  he  had  completed  tlic 
whole  of  his  conternplated  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  affairs  of  Germany;  for  he  still  believed  in  the  possibilitj 
of  eflTecting  a  reunion  of  parties,  and  these  two  imprisoned  princes 
were  the  most  obstinate  and  violent  opponents  to  such  a  measure. 
But  Chai*les  did  not  consider  that  honesty  and  generosity  became 
much  more  the  sovereign,  and  led  more  securely  to  the  attainment 
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of  the  object  in  view  than  cold,  calculating  caution;  and  forgot  that 
\fhen  this  is  once  established  as  a  law,  the  ingenious  and  clever  poli- 
tician may,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  overreached  by  one  still  more 
cunning,  and  thus  all  his  ^ains  slip  through  his  fingers.  Duke 
Maurice,  who  was  now  unable  to  fulm  his  engagement,  and  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  perjurer  towards  the  landgrave,  felt,  no  doubt, 
from  the  moment  that  the  emperor  would  not  acknowledge  the 
pledge  he  had  given  to  the  landgrave  in  such  good  and  confiding  faith, 
that  he  was  himself  released  from  all  obligations  of  gratitude  and 
fidelity  towards  that  monarch;  and  thenceforth  he  considered  that 
in  their  relations  together  they  must  be  governed  alone  by  skilful 
and  sagacious  policy,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  duke  needed  not 
to  yield  in  any  thing  to  the  emperor. 

The  deposed  elector  and  the  landgrave  were  therefore  obliged  to 
follow  as  prisoners  the  court  and  camp  of  the  emperor  wherever  he 
proceeded.     Besides  this,  all  the  Hessian  castles  and  strongholds, 
liom  Cassel  to  Ziegenhain,  were  razed,  all  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion seized  and  taken  away,  and  the  states  of  that  country  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  150,000  flonns.    The  Emperor  Charles,  in  his  treaties 
with  his  adversaries,  followed  the  pxinciples  of  the  Romans  in  the 
time  when  they  contemplated  the  conquest  and  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  world.    For  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  then  exacted  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  large  sums  of 
inoney,  together  with  the  extradition  of  all  their  ships  of  war, 
^^like  machines,  and  elephants,  so  also  now  Charles  disarmed  and 
nndered  powerless  his  enemies,  by  forcing  them  to  dismantle  and  raze 
their  fortifications,  to  surrender  all  their  heavy  artillery,  which  at 
that  period  it  was  seldom  possible  to  replace,  and  finally  to  pay  him 
heavy  sums  of  money  to  enable  him  to  undertake  new  enterprises. 
In  his  treaties  with  tne  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temherg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he 
gained  more  than  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  caused  to 
be  conveyed  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands.     The  Spanish 
garrisons  which  he  quartered  wherever  he  found  it  possible,  and 
tipecially  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Grermany,  excited  everywhere  the 
greatest  discontent.    The  overbearing  pride  and  shameful  treatment 
Splayed  and  exercised  by  these  haughty  foreigners,  animated  as  they 
were  by  their  religious  hatred,  were  insupportable,  whilst  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  the  emperor,  in  the  stipulations  of  his  election,  had 
[>romised  not  to  bring  or  introduce  any  foreign  troops  into  the  em* 
[ilre. 
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It  now  became  more  and  more  evident  that  peace  in  matters  of 
religion  would  not  emanate  from  the  council  of  Trent,  for  as  its 
members  consisted  altogether  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  they  ooold 
not  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  ChtistiaiL 
world  in  the  sense  of  the  former  convocations  of  the  church.  The 
Protestants  now,  as  well  as  previously,  refused  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge their  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  upon  a  council 
''  in  which  the  pope  should  not  have  the  presidency,  and  where  ^e 
Protestant  theologians  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  widi 
and  on  the  side  of  the  bishops,  and  where  me  decrees  recently  made 
should  undergo  fresh  examination  and  revision." 

The  papal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  consent  to  these 
demancb,  although  the  princes  of  Germany,  including  even  ^e 
Catholics,  urgenUy  demanded  that  the  states  who  had  assisted  at 
the  confession  of  Augsburg  should  be  admitted  to  join  the  council 
Nay,  the  cardinab  themselves,  viewed  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
held  at  Trent  with  a  very  imfavourable  eye,  and  they  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  have  it  tnmsferredto  the  interior  of  Italy;  for  they 
were  afraid  that  if  the  aged  pope,  Paul  lU.,  died  during  ihe  period 
of  its  bein^  assembled,  the  council,  supported  by  Charles,  would 
take  upon  itself  the  office  of  electing  a  new  pope  in  opposition  to 
the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  by  which  die 
interests  of  that  institution  must  be  materially  affected.    At  length, 
a  case  of  fever  came  fortunately  to  their  aid  and  seconded  weii 
wishes ;  and  although  it  was  feared  that  the  disease  womld  have 
proved  more  generally  fatal,  still  one  only  of  the  bishops  became  its 
victim.    This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1547,  the  council 
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was  lemoyed  firom  Trent  to  Bologna.  The  empeior,  on  healing 
it,  was  highly  indignant,  and  flew  into  a  most  violent  paadon,  whilst 
the  pope  approved  of  the  step  taken  bj  his  legate;  wlience  the  di- 
vision alreaay  existing  between  him  and  the  emperor,  owin^  on  the 
one  port  to  me  former  having  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Germany 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term  of  six  months' 
serrice,  and  on  the  other  to  the  latter  not  naving  availed  himself  of 
the  tiiumph  he  had  obtained  in  his  empire  by  forthwith  extirpating 
the  Protestant  party,  became  more  confirmed.  The  emperor  tola 
the  pope's  nuncio  in  plain  lan^age :  ''  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  rrotestants,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  council,  would 
themselves  repair  to  Bologna,  or  even  pay  attention  to  what  might 
be  concluded  there;  whilst  ihe  rest  did  not  require  this  motive  for 
refusiiig  to  attend.  If,  therefore,  Rome  did  not  furnish  him  with  a 
council,  he  himself  would  speedily  have  one  assembled  which  should 
be  80  formed  as  to  satisfy  every  one,  and  produce  all  the  reforms 
leonired;"  adding,  ''  that  the  pope  was  an  obstinate  old  man,  whose 
omy  desire  was  to  ruin  and  demolish  the  church  to  its  foundation." 
Such  were  the  angry  terms  in  which  Charles,  against  his  usual 
manner,  addressed  the  prelate,  and  by  that  we  have  anotherproof  of 
hifl  anxiety  and  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  church.  Tne  Ger- 
man bishops,  on  their  part,  now  likewise  most  urjgently  besought  the 
pope  to  remove  the  seat  of  council  to  Trent,  but  their  ^orts  remained 
for  a  length  of  time  without  producing  any  effect. 

In  consequence,  Charles  now  proceeded  to  re-establish  of  his  own 
accord,  at  a  diet  held  in  Augsburg,in  1548,  orderand  peace  in  religious 
matters  in  Germany,  and  with  this  view,  he  opened  a  new  con- 
ierence,  to  which,  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  two  moderate  men 
were  appointed:  the  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  Fflu^,  and  the 
Grand  vicar  of  Mentz,  Michael  Holding;  whilst  the  court  chaplain  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  John  Areola  of  Berlin,  was  selected 
on  the  jpart  of  the  Protestants.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  sub- 
ject with  great  industry  and  zeal,  and  marked  out  a  plan  of  re- 
mdon  whi^  they  laid  before  the  emperor.  Agticola,  however,  from 
lu8  too  giBat  anxiety  to  establish  the  deared  peace,  had  deviated  in 
several  essential  points  fix>m  the  original  principles  of  his  faith.  He 
hi  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  gaining  for  his  own  party,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  two  articles,  viz.,  of  the  marriage  of  d^gymen,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms,  but  to  continue  valid 
only  until  the  coimcil  shouM  have  given  its  decision  upon  the  sub- 
ject As  to  the  rest,  he  reoogmsed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the 
odehration  of  mass,  and  the  Catholic  church  and  its  signs  of  faitli 
g^ieraUy;  whence  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  great  discontent  and 
oppootion  must  arise.  As,  however,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
Qce?ri8e  the  Elector  JPaktine,  engaged  botli  to  sanction  and  adopt  it, 
Charles  considered  he  should  now  be  able  to  compile  therefrom  his 
<^  of  doctrines,  called  the  *'  Interim."  He  convoked  his  states  on 
^  15th  of  May,  and  then  caused  to  be  read  to  them  the  work  in 
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question  which,  was  entitled:  *^  Declaration  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty,  which  determines  how  religion  shall  be  ezerciBed  and 
maintained  within  the  holy  empire  until  tne  decision  of  the  genenl 
council  shall  be  pronounced."  After  the  reading,  and  a  short  & 
cussion  had  taken  place  between  a  few  individual  members,  but 
which  led  to  no  result,  the  Elector  of  Mentz  rose,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  states  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  the  trouble,  labour, 
industry,  and  love  he  had  taken  and  shown  for  the  sake  of  the 
country;  and  as  none  ventured  to  make  any  objection,  the  emperot 
concluded  that  the  sanction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  states  \nA 
given  to  the  measure,  and  redded  it  now  as  the  law  of  the  empire. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  Charles  thus  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
make  himself  independent  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pope,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  German  church — ^by  which 
that  of  the  Germanic  empire  itself  must  be  rendered  still  morefinn— 
he  was  guided  by  the  one  grand  and  fundamental  prindple  obserred 
throughout  his  entire  reign;  viz.,  to  restore  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  the  ancient  empire,  as  had  formerly  been  projected,  and  in 
part  effected  by  the  great  Charlemagne,  the  Othos,  and  other  high- 
minded  emperors.    His  aim  was  to  render  the  empire  replete  with 
spiritual  and  temporal  power.    The  emperor,  according  to  Charies'a 
plxui,  was  to  be  made  in  reality  the  chief  authority  of  entire  Christen- 
dom ;  with  his  temporal  power  he  was  to  unite  a  material  and  effec- 
tive influence  over  the  church,  and  not  only  protect,  as  a  machine 
of  the  spiritual  power,  the  order  of  the  chiLrch,  and  assist  in  enforc- 
ing duty  to  its  commands,  but  he  was  to  have  an  important  shaie 
and  interest  in  its  councils  and  resolutions.    like  Charles  the  Great, 
who  presided  at  the  synods  of  his    bishops,  and   whose  deciees 
were  sanctioned  by  his  signature,  so,  likewise,  it  was  the  desire  oC 
Charles  V.  to  parUike  in  the  direction  of  the  general  council,  or  at 
least  maintain  next  the  pope,  and  as  the  central  point  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  of  the  Germanic  empire,  the  digmty  with  which  he 
was  invested. 

The  emperor  was  well  aware  that  a  most  grand  and  important 
step  would  be  gained  towards  the  establishment  of  his  "  Interim,**  if  the 
imprisoned  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  spiritual  influence  in  the 
Saxon  territories  had  recently  very  much  increased, — ^he  being  now 
regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his  laith-— could  be  persuaded  to  give  it  his 
approval.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  chancellor,  Granvella,  and 
his  son,  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Selb,  to  submit  to  him  the  proposals  to  accept  that  code  of  doc- 
trines, and  likewise  to  recommend  its  adoption  to  his  sons.  The 
elector,  however,  in  reply  to  their  request,  handed  over  to  than 
a  declaration^  which  in  anticipation  of  such  a  visit,  he  had  already 
prepared  and  written  with  his  own  hand;  viz.,  "  That  the  educa- 
tion he  had  received  from  his  youth  upwards  at  the  hands  of  the 
servants  of  the  divine  word,  together  with  the  profound  researches 
he  had  himself  since  made  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
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},  had  united  to  convince  him  that  the  true  Christian  doctrine  ^mis 
to  be  recognised  in  the  Au^burg  confession,  and  his  conscientious 
belief  theiein  remained  unshaken.  J£  he  accepted  the  *  Interim' 
as  a  Christian  and  divine  doctrine,  he  should  be  forced,  against  his 
conscience,  to  deny  and  condemn  the  Augsburg  confession  in  many 
articles  upon  which  his  immortal  happiness  depended,  and  sanction 
with  his  Ups  what  in  his  heart  he  held  to  be  completely  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  holy  scripture;  in  doing  this  he  should  con- 
sider he  was  shamelessly  abuang  and  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of 
God,  for  which  sin  he  must  severely  and  bitterly  suffer  in  his  soul. 
His  imperial  majesty,  therefore,  would  not,  he  hoped,  feel  ungracious 
towards  him,  if  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  '  Interim,'  and  persisted 
in  adhering  strictly  to  the  Augsburg  confession. " 

The  ministers  refused  to  accept  of  this  declaration,  and  reminded 
tlie  elector,  ^'  that  the  emperor  was  empowered  to  make  laws  and 
decrees  even  in  religious  matters,  and  that  several  Roman  emperors, 
ancestors  of  his  present  majesty,  had  created  such,  which  even  to 
that  day  were  obeyed  .by  all  tne  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire." 
The  elector,  however,  remained  immoveable;  and  as  during  the 
discussion  they  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  the  elec- 
tor felt  rejoiced  and  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  this  was 
sent  as  an  indication  from  Heaven  that  his  conduct  met  with  divine 
approbation,  and  that  he  should  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  God 
alone,  and  not  by  that  of  mortals. 

The  act  committed  against  the  elector,  immediately  after  this 
iDtenriew — although  it  is  believed  to  have  been  done  without  the 
smction  of  the  emperor  himself — was  both  petty  and  unjustifiable. 
He  was  deprived  at  once  of  the  society  of  his  chaplain,  Cnristopher 
Hoffinann,  and  a  seizure  was  made  of  all  his  books,  amongst  the 
Kst,  of  his  own  especially-treasured  copy  of  the  Bible,  beautifully 
illuminated;  but  amidst  the  painful  mortification  he  endurea, 
whilst  forced  to  submit  to  this  trial,  his  firmness  did  not  forsake 
^1  for  as  the  minions  quitted  the  place  with  these,  to  him  inva- 
luable  treasures,  he  said,  resignedly:  "  You  may  take  the  books; 
but  that  which  I  have  learnt  from  them  you  can  never  take  or  even 
tear  from  my  heart." 

^e  sons,  following  the  example  of  their  father,  refused  to  intro- 
duce the  "  Interim"  mto  their  territory,  and,  in  fact,  the  emperor 
soon  found  himself  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  brin^  his 
code  into  general  use.  The  Protestant  theologians  rose  in  one  body 
^g^mst  the  measure,  and  many  were  forced  to  vacate  and  abandon 
their  offices,  and  take  up  the  pilgrim's  stafi*  as  wanderers;  viz.,  in 
4^g8burg,  Nuremberg,  Regensburg,  Ulm,  Frankfort,  and  other 
<^ties:  the  number  of  banished  ecclesiastics  in  the  upper  countries 
*lone  amounted  to  four  hundred.  What,  however,  is  still  more 
^tonishing  is,  that  the  Catholics  themselves  disapproved  of  this 
j*  Interim,"  although  it  was  by  no  means  pretended  that  it  should 
^  put  into  practice  amongst  them.    The  Catholic  church  would 
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have  reaped  the  greateet  advanta^  therefix>m;  for  if  the  empeiotltad 
suoceedea  in  his  plan,  the  reunion  of  both  would  have  been  a  ne- 
cessaiy  consecnLence.  Thence  their  opposition  can  only  be  inter- 
preted into  a  declaration,  that  they  would  not  regard  as  valid  any 
regulation  in  matters  of  religion  coming  from  him  as  a  layman. 

Thus,  during  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in  the  Netherlands,  whither 
he  had  repaired  afW  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  receive  continual  complaints  from  Germany;  his  "  Interim" iivas 
only  acknowledged  outwardly  in  a  few  places,  whilst,  generallj,  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire  much  bitter  feeling  was  expressed  against  it, 
and  even  the  Elector  Maurice  himself  ^ve  it  but  a  very  limited 
reception  in  his  land.  He  had  commissioned  several  theologiaiis, 
including  Melanchthon,  to  prepare  a  church  formulary  for  his  owe 
subjects,  and  with  great  trouble,  and  not  without  incurring  severe 
censure  fiom  the  more  rigid  of  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  they  com- 

Sleted  what  was  called  ^'  the  Leipaic  Interim,^'  and  which,  cert^y, 
eviated  in  many  points  £rom,  but  as  a  whole  adhered  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.     It  was  introduced  in  several  parte  of  the  north  of 
Grermany,  although  here  and  there  with  considerable  alteiatioDs; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  other  parte  of  the  country  the 
greatest  stand  was  made  aminst  any  change  whatever.    Ike  cities 
of  Constance,  Bremen,  and  Magdeburg  especially,  declared  them- 
selves most  firmly  opposed  to  it,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
perial order;  whereupon  the  emperor  pronounced  the  ban  of  the 
empire  against  them,  and  the  two  former  places  returned  to^eii 
obedience.    But  Magdeburg  continued  obstinate,  being  influenced 
in  a  great  measure  oy  several  theologians  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  after  thdr  banishment  firom  Wittenberg  on  account  of  the 
*^  Interim;"  amongst  whom  a  certain  Flacius,  with  the  by-name  of 
Slyricus,  was  the  most  violent  and  zealous.    The  Elector  Mauiioe 
received  at  the  new  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1550,  orders  to  execute 
forthwith  the  sent^ice  of  the  Dan  pronounced  against  that  ci^- 
He  accordingly  marched  with  his  arm^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  autunon  in  the  same  year,  and  laid  si^e  to  the  place. 

At  this  diet  Charles  sought  to  gain  for  his  son  Philip,  whom  he 
had  sent  for  from  Spain,  tne  title  of  Eang  of  the  Romans.  How- 
ever, neither  his  brother  Ferdinand,  nor  the  latter's  son,  Maximilian, 
nor,  in  iact,  any  of  the  electors  or  princes,  would  give  Uieir  consent; 
for,  besides  other  causes,  the  haughty,  gloomy,  repulsive  spp^' 
ance  and  manner  of  the  prince  could  not  possibly  operate  m  his 
favour  among  the  Germans.  His  fitther,  therefore,  saw  himself 
obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Spain,  whither  Philip  indeed  was  too 
gladto  return,  for  he  was  more  attached  to  that  country  than  any 
other. 

The  emperor,  at  the  conclusion  of  ike  diet,  left  Augsbui^  for 
Inspruck,  as  the  new  pop^,  Julius  HL,  having  now  removea  the 
seat  of  the  council  from  Bologna  to  Trent,  Qiarles  was  anxious  to 
be  in  its  vicinitj. 
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Meantime  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony  nourished  in  his  heart  a 
most  bold  and  determined  design  against  the  emperor,  the  imme- 
diate motives  for  which,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  define,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  this  man's  thoughts  and  actions  have  remained 
an  enigma  in  all  historical  research.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  he 
was  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  at  least  two  grand  causes:  firstly,  the 
severe  and  unjust  confinement  of  his  fiither-in-law,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  towards  whom  he  considered  he  was  still  bound  to  redeem 
tlie  word  and  guarantee  he  had  given  for  his  liberty,  whilst  neither 
tlie  arguments  nor  prayers  resorted  to  by  him  had  the  least 
effect  upon  the  emperor ;  and,  secondly,  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany.  These  latter  felt  more  and  more  con- 
meed  that  the  emperor  only  waited  now  for  the  resolutions  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  order  to  establish  them  as  the  laws  of  reli^on 
throughout  the  empire,  and  as  he  had  already  commenced  hostihties 
against  Mi^debur^,  on  account  of  the  ''  Interim,"  so  likewise,  as 
soon  as  he  had  collected  fresh  troops,  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
would  force  all  the  states  of  the  land  to  submit  to  all  those  decrees 
of  the  church.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Protestants  were  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation  and  suspense. 
Those  who  dreaded  the  worst  results  condemned  the  Elector  Mau- 
rice as  the  most  culpable  party:  inasmuch  as  he  had  betrayed  the 
league  of  Schmalkald,  and  it  was  through  him  that  John  Frederick 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  now  suffering  impri- 
sonment Those,  on  the  ouier  hand,  who  still  cherished  some  hope  of 
f^Hef,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  for  to  them  he  appeared  the  only 
one  now  left  capable  of  protecting  the  new  faith.  The  moment  had 
now,  indeed,  arrived,  when  wita  one  grand  and  mighty  stroke  ho 
^ght  expunge  all  recollection  of  the  ^ast  and  regain  the  public 
opinion.  Maurice  was  not  Ions  in  deciding  the  course  he  should 
t^e,  and  he  determined  to  put  ms  plan  into  execution  at  once.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  in  the  expedition 
against  Magdeburg,  to  collect,  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  nu- 
ineroQs  body  of  troops,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  m  accordance  with 
the  object  in  view^  the  siege  of  the  city  itself  was  conducted  as  tar- 
%  as  possible.  At  len^,  in  September  of  the  following  year, 
1551,  he,  of  his  own  authority,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
in  the  socoeedin^  November,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  city — 
the  terms  of  which  were  extremely  mild  and  favourable  for  the  lat- 
ter—whilst, however,  he  took  care  not  to  dischaij^  his  troops  on 
this  account.  He  secretly  despatched  his  early  fhend  and  compa- 
^on,  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  to  the  court  of 
Henry  11.,  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  order  to  con- 
dude  an  alliance  with  him,  and  he  immediately  enga^d  in  his  ser- 
^ce  the  leader  of  the  Wurtemberg  troops,  John  of  Heydeck,  who, 
together  with  Schartlin,  had  been  previously  placed  under  the  im- 
P^ban.  These  proceedings,  however,  had  not  escaped  observation, 
^  wejre  conmiumcated  to  the  emperor ;  but  Charles  reniained  deaf  to 
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all  the  warnings  given  to  Iiim.  He  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  man  whom  he  thought  he  had  thoroughly  tested,  and  WQen 
thus  cautioned  against  him ,  he  replied :  ' '  That  as  he  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  given  cause,  either  to  Maurice  or  the  Margrave  Albert, 
to  act  inimically  towards  him,  but,  on  the  contrary}  osA  shown  to 
both  great  ^rools  of  his  favour  and  consideration,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  such  ingratitude ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  with  them  their  acts  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  their  words,  and  that  they  would  not  swerve  from  that  honour- 
able line  of  conduct  for  which  the  German  nation  had  ever  distin- 
guished itself."  Axid  thus,  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  emperor 
placed  his  firm  reliance  upon  German  fidelity,  his  minister,  Granyella 
the  younger,  calculated  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  for  the 
observation  he  made  in  reply  was:  *'  Tliat  it  was  wholly  imposible 
for  a  phleCTiatic  German  to  conceive  a  plan  and  endeavour  seciedy 
to  brmg  It  to  bear,  without  its  being  immediately  discovered  and 
knownin  aU  its  details." 

Both  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  however,  were  struck  as  it 
were  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  when  Maurice,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1552,  suddenly  appeared  with  his  whole  army  and  invaded  Fian- 
conia,  augmenting  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Landgravite  of  Hesse 
and  the  troops  ot  the  Margrave  Albert.  At  the  same  time  both 
these  princes  drew  up  a  declaration  against  the  emperor,  which  they 
made  public,  wherein  they  sought  to  justify  the  war  they  com- 
menced. They  complained  of 'the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the 
landgrave,  as  likewise  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  emperor  upon  the 
liberty  of  Germany.  They  reproached  him  with  having  confided 
the  seals  of  the  empire  to  foreigners,  who  were  totally  unacquainted 
both  mth  the  language  and  laws  of  Germany,  so  that  the  Germans 
themselves  were  actually  forced  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue  before 
they  were  allowed  to  make  known  their  demands  to  the  impeml 
government.  "  Contrary  to  the  oath  he  took,  he  had,"  they  said,  "  in- 
troduced into  the  country  foreign  troops,  who  pillaged  and  ruined 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  whom  they  likewise  abused  and  ill- 
treated  in  every  possible  way;  nay ,  he  had  gone  to  such  extremes, 
that  he  had  clearly  shown  he  was  swayed  by  no  other  thought  or 
feeling  than  that  of  subjecting  all  and  each  to  the  most  shameM 
servitude,  whence  his  conduct  had  been  such  that  if  the  sweeping 
torrent  of  destruction  was  not  speedily  and  effectually  checked,  pos- 
terity itself  would  have  too  great  reason  to  abominate  the  negligence 
and  cowardice  of  the  present  generation,  during  which  the  liberty 
of  our  fatherland-*it8  greatest  and  most  precious  treasure — had  been 
allowed  to  fall  a  sacrifice." 

Although  in  many  of  these  reproaches  there  was  much  exaggera- 
tion, still  we  find  therein  reflected,  in  the  most  striking  and  glaring 
colours,  the  great  and  especial  evil  in  Charles's  character  and  to  which 
his  unjust  treatment  of  the  Germans  is  to  be  undeniably  traced. 
This  great  error  he  evinced  in  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  the  na- 
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tion,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  showed  the  greatest  preference 
and  favour  towards  his  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders,  of  whom  the 
former,  more  especially,  by  their  proud  and  overbearing  conduct, 
together  with  the  cruelty  practised  by  their  common  soldiers,  brought 
down  upon  themselves  the  just  indignation  and  hatred  of  ihe  coun- 
trjr.  Tne  love  of  the  nation  Charles  never  could  possess,  for  he 
Imnself  cherished  none  towards  the  people;  condescension  was  the 
utmost  his  pride  would  allow  him  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Germans. 
But  this  cola  and  formal  display  of  affability  is  more  insupportable 
toabrave  and  loyal  nation  than  even  arrogance  and  tyranny;  whilst 
the  discontent  and  mortification  expressed  by  the  princes  when  they 
saw  that  a  haughty  forei^er,  like  Granvelia,  was  installed  in  his 
office  as  chancdlory  and  had  thus  confided  to  his  charge  the  entire 
control  of  the  government,  were  but  too  well  founded.  It  was, 
however,  less  the  acts  than  the  disposition  of  the  emperor  as  evinced 
against  the  Grermans,  which  drew  upon  him  this  humiliating  war  with 
Maurice.  The  Mai^ve  Albert,  in  his  declaration  to  the  emperor, 
introduces  an  accusation,  the  nature  of  which  appears  still  more  strik- 
ing, but  which  had  its  origin  in  that  very  arrogance  then  so  openly 
and  directly  displayed  by  tnese  foreigners  towards  the  nation.  Al- 
bert, in  his  furious  indignation  against  the  historian  of  the  Schmal* 
kaldian  war,  Louis  d'Avila,  bestows  upon  him  the  epithets  of  *'  liar 
and  villain,"  inasmuch  as  in  his  work  he  speaks  of  the  Grermans 
bein?  a  savage  and  unknown  people,  ^'  devoid  of  all  honourable, 
manfy,  and  noble  virtue,  and  of  whose  descent  and  origin  nothing 
^as  known." 

The  emperor  again,  whose  actions  were  better  than  as  in  these  de^ 
claiations  they  were  represented,  in  the  feeling  of  his  dignity  made  no 
other  reply  than :  '*  That  the  accusations  of  the  two  princes  being  so 
childish,  uncoimected,  and  absurd,  they  only  contained  in  them- 
selves their  own  falsehood  and  want  of  foundation,  whilst  they  laid 
bare  in  ample  evidence  the  mischievous  character  of  those  who  had 
invented  them." 

The  enterprise  of  the  two  princes,  however,  very  soon  lost  cha- 
racter in  public  opinion  through  the  conduct  of  the  margrave  him- 
^y  who,  with  nis  people,  committed  violence  and  devastation, 
equalled  only  by  the  most  lawless  band  of  freebooters  and  incen- 
Jiarists,  everywhere  throughout  the  flat  portions  of  the  country. 
Thence  Maunce  and  the  young  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse,  boui 
of  whom  had  nobler  objects  in  view,  were  forced  to  separate  from 
him  and  leave  him  to  act  for  himself. 

The  emperor  was  now  in  a  state  of  ^eat  embarrassment;  he  was 
in  want  both  of  troops  and  money,  which  latter,  to  his  mortification, 
the  money-lenders  of  Augsburg  refused  to  advance  him,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  deputing  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  open 
negotiations  vHith  Maunce.  As,  however,  they  led  to  no  result,  and 
Manrice  easily  perceived  that  the  design  of  Charles  was  to  gain 
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time,  he  broke  up  at  once  from  Swabia  and  marched  his  troope  into 
the  Tyrol,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  fall  upon  him  unprepared.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  he  actualhr  preceded  in  person  tke  an- 
nouncement of  his  advance;  he  marched  on  to  Ehienberg}  vliich 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  had  he  not  been  detsdned  an  entire  day  by 
a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  one  of  his  r^ments,  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  Inspruck  in  time  to  have  surprised  lke  em- 
peror there  and  taken  him  prisoner.     Charles,  however,  was  thus 
enabled  to  escape  on  the  previous  night  (of  the  19  th  May),  during  a 
most  dreadful  thunder-storm,  and  arrived  in  safely  at  lYent;  he 
himself  was    conveyed   there  upon  a  litter,  being  at  the  time 
extremely  ill,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  captive  I3ector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  rest  of  the  suite  followed,  some  on  horseback, 
others  even  on  foot,  whilst  servants  with  tonnes  lighted  than  cm 
their  road  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  l^n^lese  mountains- 
such  had  been  their  haste.    But  even  Trent  itself  was  no  longer 
secure^  and  after  a  few  hours  of  repose,  Charles  was  again  forced  to 
resume  his  flight  across  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  roads  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Villach,  in  Carinthia;  the  assembled  council  atTiait 
having  also  in  their  alarm  broken  up  and  taken  flight  on  eveijade. 
Maurice,  however,  on  finding  that  Xnspruck  was  evacuated,  toned 
back  again,  after  he  had  distnbuted  amongst  his  troops  theimpeiial 
booty  collected,  and  marched  on  to  Passau,  whither  an  assembly  of 
the  princes  had  been  convoked. 

Meantime  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  these  reverses  of  fortone, 
which  together  with  his  bodil  v  afflictions  had  humbled  the  piood 
heart  of  Charles  in  these  days  of  disgraceful  flight,  were  sent  by  Pro- 
vidence for  his  Justification.  It  was^  no  doubt,  during  this  t^ing 
period  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  voluntarily  laying  down  bi^ 
crown  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  quelled  this  new  war,  and,  lenoondng 
the  world's  pomp,  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  devote  his  renoaining 
days  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  Creator. 

He  now  gave  the  imprisoned  Elector  of  Saxony  his  liberty  once 
more;  stipulatiii^  only  tnat  he  should  remain  with  the  court  a  short 
time  longer.  And  truly  the  sight  alone  of  this  suflfering  pnn<^ 
must  have  produced  within  him  bitter  and  painful  feelinp;  for  it 
was  only  five  years  previously  that,  on  the  plain  of  Loc£aUt  ^^ 
elector,  with  bleeding  form,  appealed  to  him  on  his  knees  for  giaoe; 
whilst  now  the  same  prince  beh^d  him,  the  former  conqueror,  sick  and 
helpless,  traversing  almost  impassable  mountains  as  a  furtive,  and  pot- 
sued,  too,  by  another  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  he  in  his  days  of  pride 
and  glory  had  himself  promoted  and  rendered  powerfiiL  What,  W- 
ever,  afflicted  the  emperor  more  than  anything  else,  was  to  find  him- 
self deserted  by  all  his  states, — ^not  even  bein^  aided  by  the  Catholics 
— ^whilst  they  all  preferred  submitting  patientiyto  be  plundered  by  the 
Margrave  Albert  rather  than  uniting  together  for  the  succour  and 
protection  of  their  emperor.    Then  it  was  that  he  but  too  truly  felt  the 
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conviction  at  heart,  that  it  is  only  in  the  loye  of  his  people  that 
a  sovereign  can  hope  to  find  a  sure  protection  in  the  nour  of 
danger. 

In  Augsburg,  the  Elector  John  Frederick  took  leave  of  the  em- 
peror, who,  in  their  parting  scene,  testified  much  respect  and  even 
emotion  towards  the  piince.  The  latter  left  Augsburg  imme- 
diately, and  hastened  to  return  to  his  own  lands.  As  he  proceeded 
he  was  everjwheie  welcomed  and  received  with  sincere  and  hearty 
respect  and  congratulation ;  and  when  he  approached  Nuremberg  he 
yna  met  on  the  road  by  a  train  of  fifty  deputies  from  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  on  horseback,  and  ue  whole  populace  greeted 
him  with  shouts  oi'  \oj,  whilst  at  the  same  time  many  were  affected 
even  to  tears.  When,  at  length,  he  arrived  at  his  own  town  of 
Cobur^,  his  beloved  wife  Sib^la — ^who  had  now  thrown  aside  the 
mounung  robes  she  had  worn  during  the  entire  five  years— <ni 
finding  tiiat  the  wish  she  had  so  often  expressed  had  now  become 
fulfilled,  viz.,  that  before  she  died  she  might  see  her  husband  re- 
leased firom  his  captivity,  was  so  overpowered  that  she  fell  into  his 
arms  completely  insensible.  On  his  arrival  at  Jena,  where  his  sons 
bad  built  a  universi^  in  lieu  of  that  taken  from  them  at  Witten* 
herg,  he  was  especiaUy  rejoiced  in  meeting  and  once  more  holdm^ 
oommunion  with  the  learned  professors  and  tneir  students.  His  old  and 
fiuthful  fiiend,  Lucas  Granach,  the  jminter,  toother  with  the  eldest 
of  the  princes  sat  in  the  same  carnage  with  hmi:  *'  Behold !"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  elector  to  his  son;  '^  this  is  the  true  fraternal 
stadj  of  the  sciences;"  and  the  entire  body  of  professors  having  now 
advanced  to  welcome  him  with  an  address  of  congratulation,  the 
gratified  piince  listened  to  it  with  uncovered  head.  Such  was  the 
reception  experienced,  and  such  were  the  feelings  produced  on  the 
leappearanoe  of  this  truly  German  prince  among  nis  subjects,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  father.  C!harles  V .,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunately  never  so  received  in  Grermany. 

The  emperor  meantime  left  it  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  negotiate 
with  Maurice  at  Passau.  He  himself  had  a  great  objection  to 
the  whole  transaction,  but  he  was  nevertheless  very  desirous  to 
loake  peace  with  Maurice,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  turn  all  the 
power  of  his  arms  against  the  enemy  he  most  hated — ^the  French — 
who,  daring  this  interval,  had  invaded  Lorraine  and  taken  one  city 
after  another.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  treaty  of  Passau  was 
concluded  on  the  31st  of  July,  1552.  Therein  it  was  stipulated: 
^1  That  the  Landmve  Philip  of  Hesse  should  at  once  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  that  we  ban  of  l^ie  empire  pronounced  a^unst  all  who 
bad  joined  in  the  war  of  Schmalkald  should  be  withdrawn.  That 
with  respect  to  the  other  religious  grievances,  a  new  diet  should  be 
convoked,  and  that  until  wen  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice 
AaiM  ezerdse  its  judgment  with  equal  impartiality  for  both  parties, 
but  that  the  imperial  council  should  be  composed  of  Germans  only." 

After  the  condurion  of  this  peace,  Maurice,  in  order  to  prove  the 
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justice  of  his  intentions,  disbanded  all  the  foreign  troops  of  Im 
army,  and  marched  with  his  own  soldiers  to  Hmigaiy  i&  aid  of 
Kin^  Ferdinand.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  liberated,  and  letomed  to 
his  &mily  and  country.  The  long  and  severe  imprisonment  he  kd 
endured  had  humbled,  and  depressed  his  independent  spirit^  and  de- 
stroyed all  fiirther  inclination  for  great  undertakings;  ne  employed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  praiseworthy  task  of  healing,  as 
&x  as  possible,  the  wounds  inflicted  during  the  previous  unhappy 
period  of  anarchy  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  emperor  having,  in  the  meantime,  coUected  an  army  iiom 
Italy  and  Hungary,  marched  against  Henry  H.,  King  of  Fiance, 
and  sick  and  enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  followed  it  in  a  Utter  and  com- 
manded it  at  the  siege  of  Mentz.  But  it  appeared  now  as  if  {ortime 
had  abandoned  him  entirely;  the  city  defended  itself  with  g|ieat 
obstinacy » and  however  determined  the  emperor  and  his  aimymisht 
have  been  to  carry  on  the  si^e,  they  were  nevertheless  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  severe  effects  of  the  winter,  and  to  withdraw  from  its 
walls.  Much  discontented,  Charles  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  commenced  making  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  1553. 
This,  however,  as  well  as  the  two  following  expeditions  of  1554  and 
1555,  produced  nothing  decisive  for  the  two  nations:  theFiendi, 
when  Charles  sought  to  bring  them  to  an  open  en^afi;ement  in  the 
field,  fortified  themselves  in  their  strongholas,  and  we  entire  war 
limited  its  operations  to  merely  devastating  ihe;  provinces  of  the 
frontiers.  Charles  was  accordingly  forced  to  transfer  its  achiere- 
ment  to  his  son  Philip  H. 

The  treaty  of  Passau  had  produced  in  Germany  a  happy  state  of 
repose;  one  man  alone  appeared  determined  not  to  aUow  its  un- 
interrupted enjoyment — the  turbulent  Margrave  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg.    He  pursued  his  war  of  pillage  and  incendiarism  a^in^ 
the  bishops  ana  several  cities  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  on  the  Bhine 
and  Moselle  with  unheard  of  impudence  and  daring,  and  as  at 
length  all  the  warnings  given  to  him  were  of  no  avail,  Duke  Man- 
rice,  to  whom  the  peace  of  Cermany  had  now  become  more  and  more 
dear,  united  with  Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  both  made  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  margrave,  in  1553,  on  the  plain  of  Liinebmg. 
near  Silvershausen;  he  having  by  this  time  extended  his  depieda- 
tions  even  to  Lower  Saxony,    lie  battle  was  severe  and  bloody; 
the  margrave,  however,  was  completely  beaten;  but  two  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  prince  of  Liineburg,  fourteen  counts,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  nobility  besides,  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  whilst  Maurice  of  Saxony  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  conveyed  to  a  tent  erected  close  to  a  hedge,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived the  captured  baimers  and  papers  of  the  margrave,  vhich 
latter  he  examined  with  all  the  eager  curiosity  his  sinking  state 
would  permit.    Two  days  afterwards  he  expired,  exclaiming  ^th 
his  dying  breath:  "  God  wHl  come — !"  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  unintelligible.    Although  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  had 
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dbeadjaoqoiied  greater  authority  and  commanded  more  influence 
in  Gennanj  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  Hence  any  further 
tesdmony  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  prove  the  preponderating  power 
of  liis  genius.  The  final  e£Ebrt8  he  so  patriotically  made  for  the  pro- 
modoii  and  establishment  of  general  tranquillity,  and  his  love  for 
peace  and  order  which  he  sealed  with  his  own  blood,  have  in  a  great 
aegreeserved  to  throw  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  his  earlier  pro* 
ceedingB,  and  conciliated  the  critical  voice  of  public  opinion.  He 
wassacoeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  brother  Augustus. 

Albert,  the  lesdess  margrave,  in  whom  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
timaof  the  Faust-recht  was  revived  in  all  its  destructive  form,  still 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  severe  defeat  he  had  suffered,  to  harass  the 
comtrj.  Completely  reduced  after  this  last  battle,  he,  in  his  ex- 
tremily,  sought  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France,  and  supported  by  the 
money  he  received  firom  that  monarch,  he  immediately  began,  in 
1556,  to  collect  fresh  troops  and  make  arrangements  for  another  cam- 
psij|iH-or  rather  series  of  aej>redations.  Happily,  however,  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly  amidst  his  warlike  preparations,  prevented 
lum  fiom  commitdng  further  devastation.  He  was  likewise  a  prince 
of  extraordinary  powers,  and  resembled  very  much  his  ancestor 
Albert,  the  Achilles  of  Germany;  but  the  innate  wildness  of  his 
(%ootion  and  character  generaUy,  combined  with  the  disordered 
state  of  those  times,  which  destroyed  all  principle,  however  firmly 
lis^  had  operated  to  give  to  his  energies  a  direction  fatally  de- 
structive. 

In  the  treaty  of  Passau  it  had  been  fixed  that  a  diet  should  be 
kid  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  to  investigate 
the  aocQsations  of  the  Elector  Maurice  against  the  emperor.  Charles 
bnself  urged  its  assembling  with  great  zeal,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  appear  as  if  he  stood  in  any  fear  of  the  inquiry;  but  the  affairs  of 
Gennany  having  now  become  altogether  equally  indifferent  to  him, 
nay— and  who  could  blame  him — even  odious,  he  confided  their 
wction  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  devoted  all  his  energies 
^th  noble  and  praiseworthy  zeal  to  the  undertaking.  In  spite  of 
t^e  lethaisy  and  indolence  of  the  German  princes,  and  not  dis- 
couraged by  several  vain  attempts  to  effect  his  object,  he  at  length 
^^K^ce^led,  m  1554,  in  forming  a  diet  at  Augsburg.  A  committee 
WIS  inunediately  named  to  examine  and  settle  the  various  matters  of 
i^ous  contention,  composed  of  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  Ba- 
^sna,  Brandenburg,  Wurtemberg,  Eichstadt,  Strasbur^,  Juliers, 
Aopbnr^,  and  Wemgarten,  and  they  all  worked  with  smcere  and 
wable  mdustry  in  the  great  cause.  The  Roman  king  aided  them 
^licreui  meet  stroiuously ;  he  removed  every  external  difficulty  pre- 
mting  itself  in  the  progress  of  thdr  task,  and  when  he  learnt, 
'i^^onffst  other  things,  as  is  related  by  his  chancellor,  Zasius,  *'  that 
Kreral  of  ^e  spiritual  princes  were  engaged  in  fruitless  disputes, 
tbt  th^  were  occupied  in  strewing  the  path  with  every  sort  of 
diaqniaition  and  difficulty,  adapted  more  to  destroy  altogether  even 
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to  ihe  foundatioii,  the  boilding  tbej  w«ie  engaged  to  iMon- 
stnict,  whilst  each  prooeedings  must  pfoduoe  on  the  other  ndel»tter 
and  iTiiTwiriRl  feelii^,"  he  despatched  Zaaus  and  hie  vioeKifDodiar 
Jonas  to  them,  and  warned  them  in  most  gsave  and  sokmiteini, 
to  desist  from  saoh  a  line  of  ocmduct;  and  im  dms  adiag  he  eftokel 
his  object 

And  bj  pioceeding  in  another  civeamstanoe,  to  act  with  eral 
firmness  towBixb  the  riotestants,  he  caused  them  likewise  to  yiddto 
hiswishes.  The  ymt  was  one  of  great  impoi!tMice,TnasiinifliS8tl>^ 
demanded  that  die  ecclesiastical  body  of  Qenumaj  shmJd  be  at 
Eberty  to  adopt  tiie  AngEi)nrg  coBlession,  and  retain  at  thesnae  line 

their  offices  and  lands;  bat  the  Gathdic  putj  roae  in  steng  op* 
position  against  it:  ^K  this  demand/' tfacjaeclai»d,^*wucoBoeded, 
the  whole  <^  the  ecclesiastical  poesesnons  in  QeaoBMxj  would  toj 
soon  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  Fratettants.  Muehntiierf 
on  the  oontiary,  ought  the  law  to  be  thus:  thatas  aoonasa  flpizitail 
prince,  in  hisown  person^passedoTer  to  the  new  doctrine,  lie  flknid 
be  forthwith  succeeded  by  a  Catholic"  ETentoally  the  FtoMuto 
were  obliged  to  cede  the  point  £yr  the  moment,  bat  uwyhdd  it  in  re- 
serve, meantime,  to  be  discussed  on  a  fiiture  ooeasion:  aanbjeciofciii- 
pute  which  became  important  under  the  title  of  the  ^'  Eoeiedaiticai 
Reservation."  Urns  was  concluded  at  length,  on  the  26lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1555,  at  Augsburg,  the  leligioas  peace  which  fbratime;ot 
an  end  to  the  long  contest.  Free  essetdse  of  idigioa  w»  gam 
legally  to  the  Protestants  throughout  the  whole  of  Gimnany ,  m  tbcj 
retained  possession  of  aH  the  revenues  hitherto  leoeired  firam  dieec- 
clesiastical  institutions.  Neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  vere  al- 
lowed to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  either  party ,  h^  ^^ 
person  was  permittea  to  fieely  follow  his  own  fidth.  And  wiiilst 
eveiy  reigning  prince  vras  ptivil^ed  to  fix  and  establish  the  cpiigion 
of  his  dominions,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  force  any  ofhissalgecisto 
adhere  to  any  one  church  beyond  another;  on  the  contazy,  it  vn 
left  op^i  to  any  one,  who  nnght  desire  to  do  so  firom  rehpou  mo- 
tives, to  remove  from  one  territory  into  another.  Henee,m  thisre- 
spect,  the  progress  of  reform  had  not  as  yet  attained  that  degieeofi 
intolerance  wmch  allowed  the  sab}eet  professing  a  fittth  difioent 
the  established  creed  of  the  country,  equal  rights  wiih  those  eajo] 
by  aU  the  rest  of  his  fdlow-^ubjects.  Anooier  law,  however, 
whidi  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  were  benefidafiy  pi 
was  that  their  co-reUgionists  became  now  likewise  memfaew  of 
imperial  diamber  of  justice. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  relirioos  peace,  the  sobjeetfliattff 
the  accusations  brought  by  Prince  Maurice  a^inst  the  eamoirci' 
on  for  discussion  in  Uie  college  of  the  electoral  prinees;  wt  to 
satisfaction  of  Charles,  n<me  of  the  other  states  of  the  empire  wc 
join  in  the  investigation,  and  consequently  the  wfacde  question 
abandoned. 

Ihe  division  of  the  two  religions  partm  in  Q&mmf  was  n« 
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eitabHfllied  fiar  ever  hj  tliis  peaoe.  CSharles,  who  had  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  esstenoe  and  power  towards  their  leumoii^  ex* 
peiieQoed  htde  or  no  satis&ction  when,  he  contemplated  the  present 
state  of  things — so  different  to  the  objects  he  had  in  -view — and, 
conaeqaendy,  Giemuaij  had  now  become  tohima  country  move  and 
more  indi&rent  and  estrasffed.  Meantime,  the  war  with  Fiance 
proceeded  at  a  very  slow  and  imsatisfactory  paoe^  and  CObiarles  was 
fon^  to  witness  how  increasinglj  that  power  interfered  in  &e 
a&in  of  Grenaany,  whilst  his  genius  saw  befordbLand  the  influence 
that  gavemment — ^to  him  so  hateful — ^would  gain  over  Europe,  when 
onoe  the  power  of  the  Spanidi- Austrian  house  became  divided,  and 
which  even  now,  whikt  united  under  his  rdign,  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  confine  that  ambitious  nation  within  its  boundaiieB.  Hence 
he  abeady  beheld  all  the  grand  plans  created  within  his  compiehen- 
are  mind,  either  incompletely  executed  or  altogether  destroyed,  and 
icoordii^y,  the  greater  his  desire  to  bring  than  to  bear,  the  greater 
'm  the  mortification  he  was  forced  to  experience  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  fidlure,  and  more  especially  did  he  feel  this  in  his  pie- 
sent  afficted  state  of  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  towards 
which  he  had  ever  tamed  his  eye  with  pleasurable,  genial  feelings — 
Spim— had  now  found  in  his  son,  Fhihp,  a  protector  who  poss^sed 
the  genesal  cczifidence  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  every  thing 
i»>w  combined  to  strengthen  the  motives  for  the  plan  determined 
upon  by  Chades,  and  which,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  he  had 
some  time  had  in  contemplation,  viz.,  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and 
Old  his  days  m  the  retirement  of  a  monastic  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1555,  he  summoned  his  son  I%iEp,  who  had 
shortly  befcwe  married  Muy,  Queen  of  England,  to  Brussels,  and 
on  die  25th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  solemnljr  transferred 
into  his  hands  the  dominion  of  the  ifetherlands.  This  ceremony 
took  i^aoe  in  the  same  hall  in  which  fiDrty  years  before  Charles  had 
heen  dedased  of  i^.  Here,  when  all  were  aseemUed,  the  invalid 
onperor,  having  with  great  difficulty  risen  fixim  his  seat,  and  sup- 
po^ng  himsdx  upon  tiae  shoulders  of  Prince  William  of  Orange, 
addieased  the  pdnoes  and  nobles  in  a  speech  so  touching,  that  all 
were  decfdvarocted,  some  even  to  tears.  Hededared,'' that  since  the 
aeventeeami  vear  df  hisa^,  his  whole  thoughts  had  been  occupied  in 
promoting  tne  glory  of  his  empire;  Ihat  he  had  been  always  anxious 
to  be  personaUy  present  in  all  his  undertakings,  that  he  imght  be  an 
eye-witness  of  their  progress  and  results,  for  which  reason  his  entire 
leign  had  been  almost  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  pi^rimage  xai 
tiavelE]U7;  that  he  had  been  nine  times  to  Germany,  six  to  Spain, 
four  to  France,  seven  to  Italy,  ten  to  the  Netherlands,  twice  to  £ng- 
Ittid,  twice  to  Africa,  and,  finally^  that  he  had  made  eleven  voyages 
l?6ea.  That  now,  however,  his  mnldng  body  warned  him  to  with- 
^w  £rom  the  tumult  and  vexation  of  temporal  affairs,  and  to  trans- 
l^thebusden  of  aU  these  cares  to  younger  shoulders.  That  if^  dur- 
^  his  maaij  long4zied  ^octs,  he  hm  neglected  or  imperfectly 
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settled  any  matters  of  importance,  he  earnestly  besoagbt  the  pudon 
of  those  who  might  thereby  haye  suffered ;  and  that,  finally,  be 
himself  should  always  remember  his  faithful  Netherlandeis  intk 
love  and  affection  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  continue  to  pray  to  God 
for  their  prosperity." — He  then  turned  to  his  son  Phihp,  who  bd 
dropped  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  the  emperor's  hand,  and  exhorted 
him  m  the  most  urgent  and  impreasiye  manner  to  seek  by  eTeiy 
effort  in  his  power  to  render  his  reign  one  replete  with  glory;  snd 
oyercome  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  he  sunk  down  esdiausted  ufoa 
his  chair. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  ensuing  year,  1556,  his  abdication 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Italy,  in  &your  of  his  son  Philip,  took 
place  in  Brussels  with  equal  solemnity;  and  in  the  following  August, 
that  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  fayour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
was  effected  by  an  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  Ferdinand  assumed  the  foyemment  fipom  thai 
moment  on  his  own  authority,  but  was  only  formally  acknowledged 
by  the  body  of  electoral  princes  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  15^8, 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  swore  to  the  stipiilated  terms  of  his  election, 
and  the  imperial  crown  was  solemnly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg, 
which,  together  with  the  sceptre,  had  been  brought  firom  Brosselsat 
Charles's  desire,  by  the  imperial  deputation. 

Charles  embarked  with  his  two  sisters  for  Spain,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1556,  and  he  kept  them  with  him  until  he  reached 
Yalladolid;  there  he  parted  from  them,  and  now,  lefl  entirely  alone, 
he  proceeded  to  a  small  building  near  the  conyent  of  St  Just,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  situated  in  the  beautiful  coimtiy 
of  Estremadura,  and  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  for 
himself.    Here  he  now  dwelt  until  his  death,  two  years  atiterwards; 
liyin^  quite  alone,  not  eyen  seeing  his  sisters.    His  hours  were  di- 
yidea  between  pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inyentions,  to  which 
latter  occupation  he  was  much  attached;  he^  howeyer,  stiU  contnned 
in  correspondence  with  his  son,  and  interested  himself  in  the  a&ii^ 
of  Spain.     He,  likewise,  employed  himself  in  his  mrden,  which  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  cultiyating.    It  is  related  of  nim  that  he  once 
made  two  watches,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  ingenuity  and 
labour,  and  placing  them  together  on  the  table,  he  endeayoured  to 
make  them  ^o  exactly  alike.     Seyeral  times  he  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  but  all  in  yain — ^the  one  went  too  fast,  the 
other  too  slow.     At  length,  he  exclaimed:  *'  Behold,  not  even  two 
watches,  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each 
other  according  to  a  law,  and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  goyem,  like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations,  aU 
liying  under  a  different  sky,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language !" 

Finally,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  order  to  cdebrate  in  the  most 
awe-strilang  manner  the  renouncement  of  hfe,  and  the  mortification 
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and  coiruption  of  all  sense  and  feeling,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal 
to  be  made  of  his  own  funeral.  Being  placed  in  the  coffin  he  had 
alieadj  prepared,  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convent  carried 
Hm  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  where  thej  performed  over 
him  the  service  of  the  dead.  It  was  now  that  the  mortal  fever 
which  liad  been  so  long  racing  in  his  body  broke  out.  Medicine  it 
was  ufldess  to  offer  him,  his  only  desire  being  now  to  take  the  holy 
saci&ment,  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1558,  m  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  youth,  and  before  he  was  bowed  down  with  illness,  Charles 
WIS  of  a  noble,  manly  figure,  fuU  of  majesty  and  dignity.  He  spoke 
but  little,  and  a  laugh  or  smile  was  rarely  seen  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  eztremew  pale;  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  blond,  and  his 
eyes  blue;  and  in  his  whole  appearance  there  was  a  mixture  of  the 
l^iemish  and  Spanish  chaiacter. 
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Ferdikakd,  Trhen  he  became  sovereign,  continued  to  exhibit 
^  same  spirit  of  peace  and  justice  he  had  shown  during  the  reign 
ofCIiarl^  V.  ^11  his  actions  and  his  whole  character  expressed 
^,  special  ffoodness  of  heart,  and  the  most  kindly  inclinations.  Expe- 
nence  had  rendered  his  mind  more  and  more  mature  and  settled, 
^ilst  he  never  swerved  from  his  word,  and  occupation  and  activity 
^re  to  him  so  necessary,  that  his  vice-chancellor,  Waldersdorf,  says 
of  him;  "  His  club  might  have  been  more  easily  wrested  from  the 
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hftndfl  of  Hetcuke,  thaa  affidia  of  btuiiiesB  fiam  die  enpenr."  He 
had  read  with  great  attention  when  a  youth,  the  celebntod  woi 
hj  Ezasmufl  on  the  educaticm  o£  prinees,  and  he  knev  almoet  by 
heart  the  treatise  of  Cicero  on  onr  duties. 

This  excellent  prince,  who  was  a  Catholic  with  his  whole  sool, 
andin  his  last  wiUaddres»edlhe most  urgent  exhcMi&tions to  luBsoos, 
to  be  firm  and  constant  to  the  ancient  and  tme  religioB, » their 
ancestors  had  been  before  them,  inchiding  the  Soman  emperoisaBd 
longs,  as  likewise  the  glorious  princes  of  Austria  and  Bumu^Ji  ^ 
gether  with  the  kings  of  Spain — ^whence  they  had  drawn  down  upoi 
memselves  the  blessmg  of  ijod — ^this  prince,  neverdielesB,  msiiLtuned 
and  cherished  within  ms  heart  a  firm  and  uBchanged  toleiaaeeaiidge- 
nerodty  towards  those  of  a  different  opinion,  which  is  innate  in  em; 
well-disposed  mind.    In  his  own  hereditary  lands  the  new  doctiiiK 
spread  more  and  more,  owin^  principally  to  the  great  want  feittkoe 
tor  educational  institutions,  wmch  obliged  all  those  wlio  were  deaioos 
of  giving  education  to  their  children,  more  especially  the  nobility 
and  higher  classes,  to  send  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  generally 
in   preference  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which  was  disdn- 
^uisned  above  all  the  rest  for  its  learning  and  science.  NeverthelegE, 
It  never  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind  of  the  emperor  that  itvas 
necessary  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place;  on  the  contrary,  lie 
only  sought  the  means  to  produce  reconciliation  and  union,  and  for 
thisjpurpose  he  was  especially  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  coundl 
of  TSent. 

Religious  peace  had,  it  is  true,  restored  the  tranquillity  of  ti^e 
empire  externally;  but  internally,  after  such  mighty  storms,  it  coald 
only  proceed  with  di£5.eulty  and  by  slow  d^^rees.  The  two  putie^ 
continued  to  watch  each  other  with  fear  and  doubt;  and  the  most 
absurd  reports  as  to  their  hostile  intentions  were  eagedy  caoght  at 
and  believed  by  either  side.  '^  If  a  prince  happens  to  lake  into  lu5 
service,"  says  Zasius,  the  emperor's  chancellor,  "  either  a  general  or 
a  cavalier,  tnen  distrust  is  immediately  awakened;  and  eveiy  rolling 
le^fgives  rise  to  suspicion.'^ 

The  division  among  the  Frotestant  party  added  materiattf  to  tki 
already  existing  in  Germany.  The  Calvinists,  who  conung  &^ 
Switzerland  and  France,  became  more  and  more  distnbnted 
throughout  the  empire,  gained  increasing  numbers  of  adhesents,  and 
were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Lutherans,  whilst  the  latter  vere 
equally  so  to  the  former.  Amongst  the  princes  the  elector-palatine 
was  the  first  to  declare  in  their  favour.  The  Lutherans,  however, 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  that  of  the  moderate  and  that  ol 
the  extreme  partv.  The  former  followed  the  spirit  and  principles  ol 
Melanchthon,  the  latter  held  to  die  very  letter  the  doctnne  oi 
Luther,  for  which  they  battled  with  fiery  zeal,  because  they  vene- 
rated that  alone,  and  believed  they  possessed  its  whob  nature  in 
words  and  forms.  All  those  who  at  this  time  raised  their  voices  so 
loudly  in  the  Protestant  chun^,  only  gave  another  proof  how  dim- 
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coIiHsfotllie  kimiHi  mind  to  maintain  itself  within  tlie  stcict 
finntBof  modexation,  and  when  it  has  exceeded  them  to  xeeome  its 
famer  eqiumimity.  Inatead  of  entering  upon  thoee  cahn  and 
peaoeAiI  xeseorches  io  deaiaUe  to  enlignten  the  mind,  or  those 
Cknstian  discnsBiana  in  which  the  fiist  piinciple  is  to  pay  homage 
to  troth,  inej  raidezed  ChTistianity  the  vehicle  of  the  most  furious 
paaBQD,  and  emploTed  it  as  a  Tent  of  the  severest  language  againsft 
etch  other — ^upoanoed  often  by  the  criticism  of  a  sentence  and  even  of 
awQffd.  The  Emperor  Ferdinandwas  but  too  collect,  too  well  justified 
when,  in  hiawillyto  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  thus  expressed 
IniBflelf  to  his  sons  upon  the  subject  of  toe  numerous  Protestants  of 
Ids  time:  '*  Whilst,  msteadof  b^g  of  one  mind  amongst  each  other, 
they  are  so  dimmited,  sounenlighteaed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings, 
hw  can  they  be  assaied  that  what  they  put  so  much  &ith  in  is 
good  aad  iost?  It  is  not  the  many  beiieB  but  only  the  one  that  can 
AoU  good.  As  they  themsehres,  therefore,  do  not  daiy  that  they 
Ittine  amoB^  them  so  many  different  beliefe,  the  God  of  truth  cannot 
audy  be  with  ^em." 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  Protestant  doo- 
tiine  did  not  spread  with  equal  rapidity  throi^hout  the  whole  of 
Gvnmaxyy  considering  the  ntyouraole  disposition  evinced  by  the 
people  to  receive  it;  but  the  enigma  is  in  a  great  measure  explained 
bythe  ipeedy  degeneration  of  Protestantism  itselfl  How  was  it  to 
re  ezpeeted  that  a  doctrine  which  so  soon  dissolved  into  a  frivolous, 
spoitkas  dispute  of  words,  and  the  converts  to  which  overwhelmed 
each  other  with  maledictions,  could  possibly  succeed  in  gaining  the 
WitBof  themukitttde?  On  the  contrary,  many  parties  were  lound 
lA  nacm  directioBS,  who,  having  gone  over  to  the  cause,  in  the 
c<>QBe  of  a  short  time  abandoned  it,  and  retained  to  their  ancient 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  stream  was, 
8t  dus  moment,  presented  in  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
finrnded  in  164D  by  a  Spaniard,  Imatius  Loyola,  a  man  flowing 
^th  zeal,  and  of  a  very  profound  mind.  This  order,  which  was 
etBbliahedmare  iiroperly  with  the  object  of  supporting  the  pontifi- 
Gu  cluar,  flpread  its  principles  more  and  more  widely  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Its  constitution  was  based  upon  the  unity 
sodpowecful  coK>peration  of  its  members,  and  the  most  rigid  obe- 
<i>enoe  was  its  law.  The  head  of  the  order  lived  in  Bome;  to  him 
^ere  addressed,  with  the  most  minute  detail,  the  reports  made  by  the 
directan  or  chief  agents  established  in  the  provinces,  and  who  again 
had  under  their  control  many  sub-agents:  thus  descending  gra* 
^ioally  to  the  last  member,  whence  the  entire  firatemity  were  governed 
by  one  flpizit.  The  superiors  examiuied  each  memb^s  qualifications 
stiictlv,  and  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to 
place  him  in  the  office  considered  by  the  order  as  the  most  calcu- 
vted  to  promote  its  views.  Thus  was  formed  a  finely  woven 
^  the  meahea  of  which  were  kid  with    cunning  and  saga^ 
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dtjr,  and  extended  all  over  Europe.    When,  in  1540,  Loyola  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  pope,  he  had  ten  disciples;  in  1606, 
the  J  numbered  more  than  ten  millions,  and  in  1700,  they  luul  aug- 
mented to  twenty  millions.    As  the  members  of  the  order  were 
exempt  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions,  and,  indeed,  even  bm 
clerical  duties  altogether,  they  were  enabled  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  science,  and  thus  it  r^ulted  that  they  soon  included  in  iim 
ranks  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  teachers  and  writers,  dia- 
tinguished  preachers,  enthusiastic  missionaries,  and  piofessois  of 
every  department  of  science.    It  was  they  who  were  enabled  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  Protestants,  defending  the  Catholic  system  with 
all  their  zeal,  and  rivaUinc;  them  in  poweis  of  spiritual  eloqoenoe 
from  the  pulpit.    All  their  efforts  were  directed  against  the  new 
doctrine;  they  worked  against  it,  whether  in  the  character  of  con- 
fesBors  and  governors  of  princes,  or  teachers  among  the  people;  and 
the  efficient  management,  produced  bj  the  cordial  co^pention 
so  zealously  exercised  by  the  order,  rendered  their  exertions  suooess- 
ful.    This  institution,  indeed,  promoted  materially  the  development 
of  modem  ages.    It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that,  in  its  day,  this  cider 
rendered  essential  service  in  the  raucation  o£  youth;  and  if  the 
civilisation  of  the  Catholic  world  in  subsequent  times  has  become 
fiur  more  perfect,  and  has  ranked  far  above  that  existing  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  exertions  of  the 
society  or  order  of  Jesuits.    If,  therefore,  the  operations  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  less  devoted  to  external  matters;  if  they  had  beenmoie 
limited  to  the  dominion  of  the  mind;  if  the  morakty  of  the  order 
had  been  equally  simple  and  sincere  in  proportion  as  its  wisdom  was 
^reat  and  comprehensive ;  and  if  it  had  not  attempted  to  gra^  with 
mvisible  hand  at  the  direction  and  government  of  states,  then  the 
entire  world  of  Catholicism  would  have  had  just  cause  to  bles 
unanimously  its  memory.    We  shall  have  occasion  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  our  history  to  refer  to  the  influential  actors  belong- 
ing to  this  order,  whose  operations  in  important  moments  produced 
great  effect. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinandalready  learnt  to  knowtheir  influenoein^e 
most  clear  and  decided  manner  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  to 
his  disadvantage.  Matters  did  not  proceed  here  as  he  wished.  In 
order  to  appease  the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  his  hereditsiy  lAnds, 
and  in  the  nope,  perhaps,  of  being  able  to  avoid  all  division,  he 
caused  his  ambassadors  at  the  council  to  argue  with  sreat  seal  in 
favour  of  certain  propositions,  whence  he  anticipate  the  meet 
hapjjy  results.  These  points  embraced  the  service  of  the  holy  com- 
munion iinder  both  forms  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  sanction 
of  which  depended,  as  he  said,  only  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
church.  The  ambanadors,  likewise,  of  franco  and  Bavaria  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  and  the^latter  especially,  concluded  their  aigumenta 

thus:  *^  We  can  assure  this  assembly,  with  &e  most  sincere  and 
-conscientious  feeling,  that  nothing  could  or  would  prove  more  ser- 
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TioeaUe  and  beneficial  at  the  piesent  moment,  towards  leconcQing 
the  minds  of  CShiistians  with  e^ch  other^  terminating  the  disputes 
ofieligion,  preserving  our  own  partj  in  their  fidth,  and  restoring  to 
it  those  that  maj  have  deserted  nom  it,  than  the  accordance  of  these 
legitimate  and  Christian  demands  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors.'* 
But  an  equitable  and  acute  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  our 
affiuis  was  not  to  be  expected  from  an  assembly  composed  for  the 
greater  part  of  foreigners  and  men  totally  unconversant  with  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  what  was  best  adapted  for 
it  under  those  circamstances;  this,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  the  reports  made  to  the  mperor  by  his  ambassadois,  amongst 
whom  were  four  bishops:  ^^  We  now  behold  quite  clearly/'  they 
write,  '^  and  the  fiicts  stare  us  in  the  face,  although  we  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselyes  to  acknowledge  it  without  real  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion, that  nothing  can  be  e£Eected  here  without  naving  recourse  to 
iptiigne.  The  Spaniards  will  not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  instruo* 
tions  of  their  kixig,  whilst  the  Italians  watch  with  eager  eye  the 

Shtest  signification  made  by  the  pope  and  his  carmnals.  The 
lops  £rom  the  other  countnes,  who  perchance  are  best  aware  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  comprise  the  minority,  and  consequently 
can  do  nothing;  because  the  majority  of  voices  decide  all  things, 
f^iom  Germany  itself  we  have  only  had  the  Bishop  of  Louvaine, 
who  attends  in  the  name  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Salzburg,  and  a  few 
days  since  he  was  joined  by  the  grand  vicar  of  Eichsiadt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Italian  archbishops  and  bishops  continue  to  arrive 
in  troops,  especially  such  as  are  highborn  and  wealthy.  All,  how- 
ever, are  depend^it  upon  the  nod  of  the  pope's  legate  Simonetta; 
whikt  it  is  generally  known  that  a  few  ^ood  and  pious  bishop 
who  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  a  reform  m  the  church,  have,  m 
consequence,  been  marked  down  in  Rome  on  the  condemned  list. 
If,  therefore,  no  end  be  put  to  these  secret  machinations  and  hu- 
man passions,  truly  we  know  not  what  good  can  be  expected  fi:om 
this  quarter/' 

Such  complaints  were  repeatedly  made,  and  thence  this  last  efibrt 
made  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom by  a  searching  investigation  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  made  under 
the  smction  of  the  church,  completely  fiuled.  The  cause  of  this  iU 
success,  however,  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  prevailed  at  Con- 
stance, and  which,  rendered  all  attempts  of  the  same  kind — suggested 
by  the  German  representatives  with  the  most  sincere  and  honest  in- 
tentions— ^perfectly  useless.  This  evil  consisted  in  the  mixture  of 
foieigners  predding  at  these  councils,  whose  knowledge  of  our  na- 
tion was  little  or  nothing,  but  whose  influence,  ficom  the  commence- 
ment of  our  history,  in  ul  external  as  well  aa  internal  aflbirs,  always 
deprived  us  of  peace. 

Meantime,  however,  the  council  of  Trent,  besides  a  great  number 
of  dogmatical  decisions,  has  pronounced  some  most  excellent  prind- 
^  uptm  the  morals  of  Christianity  which  operate  even  to  this  day 
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theaenriceof  God  tbitaUpsrtiefaievutod;  it  ii  the  aune  £31  all, 
nd  indicsteB  eqjoEBSkj  U>  m  tke  mens  by  ifUdi  tbej  maj  im 
thrmaeWqi  to  be  tanae  Quiatuaui  in  mmd,  ivord,  and  daed. 

Tbe  cooncn  eloaed  ilagittmg  on  the  »th  of  Decern 
ahortly  aftetwarda,  the  Empfliar  Ferdinaiid  died,  on  the  15th  of 
Jul^,  1564,  m  the  abctf-aeoond  year  of  his  age.  The  ecnmnebg 
teatunony  la  hia  finrour  reoovded  in  hiafeorr  ia.  uiat  fj^yiTy  the  difr 
call  penod  when  hatred  and  violenoe  ao  often  decided  epiakaa, 
he,  nevertheleaB,  earned  with  him  to  hia  gpsarfe  the  A)rj  cf  bebg 
psaiaed  as  an  excellent  monardi  by  all  particB,  Cajthdica  aa  vdl  as 
Proteatanta. 

Feidinand  had  abeadv  iNPOT>oaed  hia  eldeat  aon.  Mazimiliaiit  as 
hia  auooenor,  at  the  nwcmnly  of  electoral  padmoes  in  Fzanldbrt^  a 
1560,  and  they  had  adknowledged  him  aa  ancL  The  firthsr  leoom- 
Mwnded  hia  aon  in  hmffoage  worthy  of  record:  ^*  findoved,"  he 
aays^  ^^  with  conaiderEbk  inteUectiul  powen,  great  address,  mild' 
neas,  and  goodneai  of  heart,  he  ia  nkewiae  gifted  with  aU.  the 
other  ptinodiy  yixtnea  and  good  morala;  poanaaing  a  diqpostka 
open  to  all  that  ia  truly  just^  good,  ana  honomable,  together 
with  a  ainoere  love  for  the  holy  empne  of  the  Gennan  oatkm, 
the  gknry  and  piroBperity  of  which  it  waa  hia  eameat  desbe  to 
pioii^te:  Findty,  he  ^  master  of  ihe  six  principal  kngoiee 
naually  spoken  m  Christendom,  and  waa  conaeqnendy  cnaUed 
to  reeulate  in  person  all  tranaaddcaa  with  foreign  powers."  Ano- 
ther honourabkteadmonial  waa  renderod  him  by  hia  Bohemian  ait- 
jecta  when  they  leoommended  him  to  the  Fdea  aa  their  king: 
'^  Our  Bohemia,"  they  said,  ^'  is  fir  better  imder  his  goyenunent 
thanif  it  werendede^enbyafither  bom  amongua;  our  ng^tcwr 
liberties,  and  our  kwa  are  protected  by  him;  he  aUows  evety  thing 
to  take  ita  course  without  makix^  any  change.  And  ww  ye 
justly  regardasahiioBtaworkof  miiac^iBthegenetoiiainipaztialitj 

and  tolerance  he  eyinces  towards  all  classes  of  belieyers  by  iriiichhd 
leads  them  to  reciprocal  loye  and  harmcHiy/'  And  let  it  be  ronem- 
bered,  that  he  ezerdaed  this  spirit  of  peace  in  a  period  i^ien  tke 
word  tolerance  waa  aoarcel:^  un^^ab^ 

pablicly  ayowed  the  principle,  ^^  that  GK>a  akme  oonid  hdd  oom- 
nion  oyer  the  conscience."  Such  waa  the  glorioiis  duucacter  of  this 
emperor,  and  it  waa  by  meritoriona  and  piaiaeworthy  oondncft  sod 
aa  uiis,  after  the  example  of  his  good  fither,  tibat  he  happily  SQC- 
eeeded  in  establiding  generally,  throoghont  Germany,  that  ttasqoil- 
K^  which,  until  that  moment,  it  had  neyer  enjoyed  sinoe  the  leli- 
gious  diyisions;  a  circnmatanoe  rendered  still  more  strikii]^,  as  it 
was  efifected  at  a  period  when,  in  the  cause  of  rdigion,  yioleat  and 
sanguinary  scenes  were  taking  place  in  the  Netherlands,  and  mom 
especially  in  France,  whne  the  most  dieadfiil  acta  were  oommittedt 
axili  the  uniyersal  masaacre— -on  the  eve  of  St.  BartiKdomew--<u 
the  Protestants,  ea»ited  a  fedbig  of  honor  t^^ 
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Hie  impenal  cbam'bRr  of  juslice,  oiiginallj  institated  tat  tiie  poF- 
poee  of  eradicstixij^  the  system  of  the  Faust^iecht  now  sucoeeded 
Gonqkietelymjrammg  the  uppat  hand^  and  aholiwhiiiy  fiur  ever  that 
brutal  kw.    We  find  Aat  the  last  expixm^  effiirt  made  to  ezeraae 
its  power  was  attempted  aboat  this  tmie  bjr  a  Fmnoosoan  hzn^Kt^ 
Wiiiiain  of  Grrmnbech,  who,  with  the  xemains  of  the  saTSge  horde 
baaeAy  coDected  by  Albert  of  Biandenboig,  lesomed  operatiansin 
Fiaoeoiiia  and  spcead  devastation  in  di&ieut  parts  of  that  coontij. 
His  attacks  were  more  especially  diiected  a^aznet  the  tenitory  of 
the  Buhop  of  Wnrzbaii^,  and  which  prelate  he  actually  shot  in  his 
own  city.    The  imperiid  chamb^  pronaoneed  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pBie  against  the  murdei^,  who  took  to  flight  and  songht  lefoge  ia, 
Gotha  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  imibrtonate  Ekctor  John  Fxe- 
deiieL    He  had  saooeeded,  it  appears,  in  filling  that  young  and 
weak-minded  pince  with  hopes  of  being  able  to  reconquer  for  him 
the  eJectorate  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  thus  the  means  of  leading  the 
young  duke  to  experience  a  fiite  &r  more  distressins^  than  that  un- 
dergone by  his  fatner.    The  elector,  Augustus,  the  brother  of  Mau- 
rice, marched  with  his  army  to  execute  the  imperial  ban,  laid  siege 
to  Gotha  during  the  entire  winter,  until  both  the  duke  and  Grrum- 
hach  were  reduced  to  the  neceseil^  of  surrendering  themselTes.    The 
joQsg  prince  was  conveyed  a  pnsoner  to  Vienna,  where,  on  his  ar- 
rival, a  straw  hat  was  placed  oa  his  head,  and  he  was  led  through 
the  streets  in  an  open  cart  as  a  show,  amidst  the  mockery  and  dc^- 
aon  of  the  pc^mkce.    He  was  then  taken  to  Siyiia,  in  Austria,  where 
he  died  after  a  close  imprisonment  df  twenty-eight  years;  Chrumbach, 
however,  was  executed  at  once  by  being  tom  into  quarters  by  four 
hnses,  after  having  previoui^  undergone  the  most  dreadful  torture. 
In  Uen,  however,  of  the  Faust-recnt,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  degenerate  the  art  of  war  under  the  feudal  system,  other  eviisi 
caiuedby  thoee  who  r^arded  war  merel]^  in  theli^ht  of  a  IncratiTe 
einpbyment,  now  pro£iced  much  calamity  throughout  the  empire, 
aa  if  to  make  the  people  fed  the  injurious  results  of  all  military  in- 
^lions  in  whicn  every  free  man  is  not  respired  to  aim  and  fight 
for  his  country.    Those  troops  of  mercenaries  whose  reckless  ravami 
commence  the  moment  they  have  sold  themadves  to  a  particiuar 
ftaodard;  the  numerous  depots  established  for  recruiting  and  muster- 
ii^the  men;  the  continual  marching  to  and  fro  in  aU  parts  of  the 
land;  together  with  the  biUeting  of  £e  wild  and  uncoutn  men  thus 
suddenly  collected  together — all  combined  to  create  great  discontent 
uidinitation.    The  same  complaints  were  now  made  as  in  the  time  of 
MayimiBanL    In  the  representations  made  by  Maximilian  11.  to  the 
^t,he  flays:  *' The  present  system  pursuedl>y  our  German  soldiers— > 
in  £»rmer  times,  disonguished  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation  for 
'heir  discipline,  loyalty,  and  devotion — rendera  them  more  fit  to  be 
icgarded  in  the  character  of  barbarous  sava^;  so  much  so  that  in 
the  end  their  wanton  and  dissolute  conduct  wiU  be  earned  on  to  rach 
aa  extent  that  bo  honest  man  wiQ  be  able  to  xemain  in  has  dwdling, 
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nor  will  either  house  or  fiurm  be  left  longer  in  pofisesdan  of  Aelr 
owner," 

These  complaints  were  met  by  creating  new  and  moie  stnngent 
laws  for  the  discipline  of  the  army;  but  the  adoption  of  the  most 
essential  means  of  reform,  and  whidti  had  been  suggested  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  viz.,  the  prohibition  against  the  enlistment  of  tioopsin 
Urennany  by  foreign  pnnces,  was  not  agieed  to.  The  princes  main- 
tained:  *' That  from  time  immemorial  to  serve  for  the  hoaoui  and 
distinction  of  accomplishing  chivalrous  feats  at  arms  in  the  annies  of 
foreign  princes,  had  ever  continued  to  be  regarded  as  an  honounble 
privilege  of  national  liberty,  so  Ions  as  such  practice  caused  no  in- 
jury to  their  native  country;  and  tioat  if  this  custom  was  abolidied, 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  empire  would  be  annihilated  at  once,  and 
in  the  moment  of  dancer  no  warriors  would  beat  hand  to  aid  in  the 
general  defence."  In  this  language  may  be  traced  that  of  the  timeof 
Tacitus,  when  the  youth  of  Germany  during  the  period  of  peace  in 
their  own  tribe,  incited  to  deeds  of  valour,  entered  the  ranks  of  such 
other  races  as  at  that  moment  were  engaged  in  war  with  eadi 
other. 

In  1575  the  Emperor  Maximilian  succeeded  in  having  his  son 
Rudolphus  elected  ^n^  of  the  Romans,  and  he  died  in  the  tolloving 
year  in  Batisbon,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  hour  thftt  the 
conclusion  of  the  imperial  diet  was  made  public. 

The  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Rudolphus  11.,  whose  government 
accumulated  over  Germany  freeh  tempests  and  violent  disorder, 
serves  as  another  melancholy  proof,  that  m  difficult  times  irresolution 
and  indolence  may  operate  with  greater  evil  than  is  produced  even 
by  a  dis^sition  the  most  wicked.  The  Emperor  Rudolphus  can- 
not cert^idy  be  reproached  with  the  latter  reeling,  neither  can  be 
be  charged  with  ignorance  or  mental  incapacity,  out  his  mind  was 
much  more  occupira  with  other  subjects  than  the  duties  he  had  to 
fulfil  as  emperor,  and  consequently,  almost  every  thing  that  occuned 
took  place  without  his  knowledge,  and  often  against  his  wish.  He 
was  in  fact  in  the  hands,  and  entirely  und^  the  influence  of  bad 
councillors. 

The  state  of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  which  had  re- 
cently become  somewhat  allayed,  b^an  now  to  resume  its  fonner 
violence  when  the  Catholic  princes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  com- 
menced the  task  of  reforming  their  own  dominions  by  forcing  then 
Protestant  subjects  either  to  return  to  th^  ancient  faith  or  quit  die 
country.  According  to  the  treaty  of  the  Augsburg  peace  of  re* 
ligion,  the  other  princes  could  not  venture  to  reproach  or  candemn 
them  for  this  proceeding;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  Protestants 
perceived  but  too  clearly  that  in  so  acting  the  CathoUcs  had  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  their  liberty  of  conscience,  and  had  given  a  fipesk 
proof  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the  Protestant  party.  Fiance 
and  the  Netherlands  presented  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  result  to 
which  these  inimical  acts  must  lead.    The  contest  cazxied  on  by  the 
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latter  ooontiy  against  FhiHp  and  the  mer6ile8B  Duke  of  Alba/  for 
the  sake  of  its  raigious  liber^,  produced  not  only  the  greatest  ex** 
dtement  throughout  Gennany,  on  the  frontiers  of  whim  the  most 
dieadful  scenes  took  place,  but  transferred  by  decrees  the  horrors  of 
war  and  lapine  to  the  empire  itself,  whither  the  Spanish  army,  im* 
veiled  by  disease  and  want,  took  refuge,  and  retreating  &om  the 
Netherlands,  marched  into  the  Westphalian  territory,  where  it  ex- 
tended its  devastation  throughout  the  land. 

In  addition  to  this,  serious  events  took  place  at  this  moment  in 
the  German  portion  of  the  frontier  countries.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  a 
body  of  emigrants  from  the  Netherlands  with  their  Protestant  minis* 
ter,  had  augmented  the  number  of  their  adherents  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  ennobled  by  their  success,  they  considered  themselves  justified  in 
daimii^  the  same  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Cathobcs.  Thej 
chose  fiom  amon^  their  number  two  burgomasters,  and  when  their 
adTersaries  refuBed  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  they  flew  to 
arms,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  arsenal  thejr  succeeded 
in  obtaining  what  they  demanded  by  force.  In  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Cologne  scenes  of  still  greater  revolt  took  place.  The 
Elector  Gebhara  was  at  tins  time  enamoured  with  the  beautiful 
Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  Canoness  of  Grerreshein,  and  in  order  to  make  her 
his  wife,  he  adopted  the  Protestant  religion,  a  proceeding  insisted 
upon  by  the  counts,  her  brothers.  The  cnapter  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  corporation  of  Cologne,  immediately  appealed  to  Rome  and  the 
^peror,  and  obtained  from  both  the  ban  of^excommunication  ^sainst 
the  archbishop.  As  his  successor,  the  chapter  selected  Prince  Ernest 
of  Bavaria,  wno,  by  means  of  die  Bavarian  and  Spanish  troops,  took 
immediate  possession  of  the  land. 

Gebhard  took  refuge  at  first  in  the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently 
he  removed  to  Strasburg,  where  he  became  dean  of  the  chapter,  and 
<Iied  in  1601.  The  Protestant  princes  quietly  submitted  to  lus 
deposition  and  expulsion,  although  the  acquirition  of  a  new  vote  in 
the  electoral  council  would  have  been  to  them  of  the  utmost  con- 
s^nence.  Possibly,  they  may  have  been  induced  to  act  this  neutral 
part  fiom  their  respect  for  religious  peace,  a  prindple  both  ho- 
iiouiable  and  noble;  but  the  public  voice  reproached  them  with 
^mg  refused  to  assist  Gebhard,  because  being  themselves  strict 
Lutherans  they  disapproved  of  his  adopting  the  Galvinistic  doctrine, 
vhich  they  hated  aunost  as  much  as  Ottholiciam  itself.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  only  one  prince— a  Calvinist— 
^pped  forward  to  assist  Gebhard:  John  Casimir,  the  count  pala- 
tine, who  advanced  with  a  few  troops  against  Cologne,  and  blockaded 

*  lie  Duke  of  Alba  boasted  on  bis  return  to  Spain,  that  he  had  pot  to  death  with 
^  sword  moie  than  eighteen  trK4y^«a"*^  men  in  the  Netherlondo,  and  he  vowed  that 
^voold  willingly,  old  as  he  was,  sacrifice  one  of  his  own  legs  if  the  king—who  was 
Bot  endowed  with  too  much  indalgeno&— would  only  show  a  gieater  desire  for  war 
ud  its  isngainaiy  apCTinp<tff>iniff"tfi 
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ihat  dty  for  a  Aatt  tnne,  but  &e  letom  of  the  Bawiinsflnd  die 
-want  ot  money  to  paj  the  men  yerjsoon  produeed  ik&x  dispenkn. 

Tliis  piinoe,  Jolm  Ckfiimir,  was  a  sealous  partisan  of  Ilk  d^^ 
would  hear  nothing  of  the  Lutheran  doctnney  refofling  it  adsuaka 
ahogether  into  his  temtorr;  whenoe  no  part  of  Gennany  sufaedn 
Bmdi  £tom  the  inelanchoiy  eflfects  o£  the  hatred  of  tlie  PiDteBlaBt 
potKB  as  this  pahtinate.    llie  Elector  Fiederick  IIL  had,  jBenon 
to  his  decease,  gone  over  to  the  OaLvimsts;  and  of  his  two  sobs,  Ae 
Tounger  and  b^re^meo^ned  palatine,  J<^  Gaamir,  adhend  to 
nis  Other's  ptincipks,  whilst  the  elder,  Lewis  the  Elector,  tras  n 
derfoted  to  Ihe  Augri>uig  confeonon,  that  he  would  not  etea  aOow 
the  Oalyinistic  cha^ain  of  his  late  father  to  pronotmoe  diefoneni 
ocation  over  his  remains.     In  aooofdaaoe  wita  this  hostile  fedbg, 
he  depriired  die  OalTinists  of  all  their  ohusdses,  and  sent  sUdiai 
dergymen  as  wdl  as  teachers  out  of  the  countij:  their  nmBba 
amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred.    At  the  prematme  iait, 
however,  of  Lewis,  the  goaidiandbip  of  his  son,  Fpederick  IV^  de- 
volved upon  John  Gasimir,  whenoe  every  thing  undonreot  an 
entire  chuige;  the  Lutherans  in  their  turn  were  treated  as  Us  bo* 
liher  had  treated  the  Galvinists,  and  young  Fredeoek,  then  <mb 
nine  yean  old,  was  forthwith  removed  fixMU  all  ooanezicm  wita 
Lutheranism,  and  strictly  educated  in  the  catedJiiam  of  CUm 
This  was  called  Christian  seal  of  fidihl    Hirongh  such  seal,  bov* 
ever,  the  palatinate  was  foroed  to  dbange  its  nhspaa  three  limesin 
the  course  of  ozty  years.  No  wonder,  therefore,  ifthe  old  dunchf^ 
itself  justified  in  proceeding  as  it  did  gainst  the  new  one,  flioce  the 
latter  was  so  zealoos  against  ita  own  disciples.  Snbseqiaently,  indeei 
this  very  dissension  of  Cologne  prodnoea  a  amilar  eontest  in  Sttv- 
borg,  whither  Gebhard  had  withdrawn  with  three  canons  <£  lis 
chapter,  Protestants  like  himself;  and  the  town  of  Donsaiferdi, 
which  until  then  had  remained  a  fiee  imperial  town,   and  Kad 
adopted  tiie  reformed  principles  of  &xth,  brou^it  upaa  itsdf  the 
ban  of  the  empire  on  account  of  its  religious  disputes,  and,  in  1607, 
611  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bavsria,  who  ezecuted  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against  it. 

But,  during  the  leign  of  Rudolphus  U.,  Austria  itself  was  most 
especially  the  scene  or  great  agitatum  and  discord.  Mavimilian  n. 
had  granted  to  the  Ptotestant  states  the  free  egercise  of  their  re- 
gion, and  had  even  allowed  them  to  supply  themselves  with  a  form  of 
church  service  which  was  prepared  for  them  by  a  theologian  of  Bos- 
tock,  David  Chytnius;  as,  however,  the  emperor  wished  at  the  mae 
time  to  exdudetheirstyleof  worriiip  from  Vienna  altogether,  he  fiir- 
nished  them  with  various  churches  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
eity.  Their  number  became  very  soon  canmdeinbly  angmeated, 
Several  of  theb  teachers,  particularly  a  certain  Doctor  Opicius,  ivere, 
very  unjustifiably,  most  zealous  in  th^  endeavours  to  gun  over  to 
their  side  all  they  could  of  such  as  were  of  an  i^^rasite  or  ""** 
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&ith ;  and  llie  oomidaiati  agaast  theoiy  gtoming  wtxe  and  Bum 
nnmerooSy  fiudolphua,  awBved  as  lie  always  was  by  tbe  inflinRTiffe  cf 
party  cooacaUon,  piooeeded  in  hk  meaauieB  against  the  Piotestenti 
to  SBch  esrtrenes,  aa  to  depme  them  altogether  of  the  ehnrchea  m 
leoenuy  gxren  to  them,  and  withdiew  iroin  them  eren  tbetr  ii^t  of 
dtixRnahip  throughottt  dl  the  towna  <rf  AaatrMw  Th^e  proceedizigay 
Itowerer,  very  soon  excited  ao  much  discontent  and  mdignatioB, 
whilst,  on  the  other  liand,  the  intemal  diaordeis  of  Hungaxr,  toge* 
ther  with  the  tnobles  produced  by  the  pvesenee  of  the  iWks  in 
tittt  ooaotiy ,  were  flo  great,  thai  he  was  foxoed  to  zetam  to  meaauiea 
of  a  more  imd  and  pacific  natore. 

In  Hungary  itself  ffreat  discontent  was  prodoced  by  his  govern- 
HKnt,  parify  oecanse  ne  paid  litde  or  no  attentkxat  to  Aye  amira  of 
dat  oountryy  but  xaoie  espedallv  because  he  not  only  never  attended 
in  pencm  at  any  of  ike  states  assemblieB,  and  had  never  evaa 
onoe  TiSEled  that  kingdom,  but  permittod  his  Gennan  aoldieis  to 
oomsdt  every  sort  of  insolence  and  Tiolence  williont  oontroL 
TheBoe,  at  tne  conunenoement  of  the  seventeen£h  oentmy,  a  moat 
soiotiB  revolt  took  ^aoe  there,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  noble- 
man, Stephen  Botschkai,  who  nnited  with  the  Tndcs,  and  took  pos- 
senon  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  eoontry.  Nererthdess,  in 
apite  of  this  dan^erons  state  of  his  kingdom,  the  emperor  grew 
mare  and  aaoxe  mdi&zent  and  n^hgent,  and  took  no  longer 
the  least  interest  in  its  govenunent.  Celestial  and  natural  acieaoe 
oocDpiedhia  attention  much  more  than  the  affidzs  of  his  dnninion, 
and  this  application  -very  soon  brought  him  into  the  association  of 
diose  who  jsetended  to  teadi  him  tibe  prophecies  of  the  staza  and  the 
ntofmakmff  gold.  Thence,  whilst  ms  coort  oomnrised  a  miztince 
of  such  deoeiTers,  and  the  most  learned  men  of  uie  day» — each  aa 
iTcho  Brahe  and  Keppler, — so  likewise  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 

Sor,  trivial  and  pnenle  indications  became  proportionabfy  ooa- 
^-oded  with  sentiments  of  a  nobler  nature.  Productions  of  an- 
cioit  art,  statues,  chiseUed  stone  work,  as  well  as  pictures,  were 
objects  of  his  greatest  delight,  and  he  devoted  large  sums  of  money 
in  tbeir  collection;  whilst,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  his  alchy- 
iiucal  kboiatory,  where  he  sought  to  produce  his  manufacture  of 
ff^  possessed  no  less  attraction  for  him,  and  such  members  of  his 
govenunent  as  wished  to  communicate  with  him  upon  important 
ud  presm^  affiuzs  oomiected  with  the  empire,  were  oAen  forced  to 
extend  thor  researches  after  him  to  the  retirement  of  hi^  stables, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  day.  This  in- 
^vity  and  carelesBness,  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  together  with 
^  cBsocdea  prevailing  in  the  hereditary  Anstnan  provmees  them- 
sdvea,  could  not  be  regarded  with  an  eye  of  indiflferenoe  by  tiie 
'^'citheis  and  cousins  of  the  emperor,  more  espeoally  as  he  hunself 
bad  no  fimily.  Hiey  accordingly  ddiberated  together  what  was 
^  to  be  done  Ibr  the  well-being  of  iheir  house,  and  thcj  finally 
condnded  a  treaty,  in  1606,  acoordii^  to  tin  terms  of  wbdi  Mat- 
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lliias,  ihe  ddest  brofther  of  ihe  emperor,  was  empowered  to  lestoie 
order  forthwith  both  in  Hungaiy  and  Austria.  At  first,  the  on- 
peror  was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement;  aflt^  a  few 
years,  however,  he  yielded  his  oonsent,  and  voluntaiilj  reagned  to 
Matthias  the  upper  and  lower  ix>rtions  of  the  Austiian  territory  along 
the  Ens,  together  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary:  ^*  in  order  that 
this  country,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  had  endured  so 
much  during  a  war  of  ozteen  years,  roisht,  under  the  so?em- 
ment  of  Matthias,  recover  its  tranquillity  and  prosperity.''  And,  in 
realilT,  this  prince  did  succeed  in  restoring  ]^eace  in  Hungaiy,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Botschxai,  in  subjecting  it  alto- 
gether to  his  authority. 

Beyond  his  imperial  di^^,  nothinff^was  now  left  to  the  Em- 
peror Rudolphus  but  the  Idngdom  of  iBohemia.  The  Protestant 
states  of  this  country,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fiivourable 
moment  in  which  meir  sovereign  was  placed  without  jpower,  and 
at  variance  with  the  other  members  of  his  &mily,  left  hun  no  peace 
until  they  at  length  obtained  from  him,  in  1609,  the  permission  for 
the  free  exercise  of  theb  religion,  the  establishment  of  thieir  own 
consistory,  the  surrender  of  the  academy  of  Pra^e,  together  with 
the  right  of  building  firesh  churches  and  schook  m  Bohemia,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  they  already  possessed.  This  important  document 
is  called  the  letter  of  majesty,  and  it  was  this  said  document  whid 
formed  the  first  pretext  ior  the  thirty  years*  war. 

Feelings  of  distrust  and  doubt  had  now  gradually  resumed  t^eir 
sway  amongst  the  religious  parties  of  Grermany.  At  the  same  time 
the  division  existing  in  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  had  been  tk 
support  of  the  Catholics,  produced  a  more  immediate  alliance  between 
the  l^rotestant  states,  and  urged  them  to  form  a  new  league,  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  The  palatine  house  was  more  especially 
acdve  in  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and  zealously  contributed  all 
its  influence;  their  efforts  in  the  cause,  however,  only  produced  a 
fatal  result  to  the  league,  for  as  the  palatinate  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  Calvanistic  doctrine,  the  Lutherans  were  induced  to  tiiinx 
unfavourably  of  the  alliance,  and  the  m^ority  of  their  party  refused  to 
joia  it.  When,  therefore,  Frederick,  tne  elector  palatine,  succeeded 
in  the  year  1608,  after  great  exertion,  in  constituting  a  new  alliance, 
to  which  the  name  of  tne  EvcmgeUccd  Union  was  given,  he  found 
himself  joined  only  by  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count 
Palatine  Philip  Lewis,  of  Neubur^,  the  Duke  of  Wurtembetg,  and 
the  Margraveof  Baden,  t^ether  witii  the  three  principal  cities:  Stias- 
burg,  Nuremberg,  and  tJun.  This  union  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  support  in  council  and  arms,  and  its  especial  ooject 
was  to  protect  religion;  the  palatine  to  have  the  direction  of  a£^ 
during  peace,  and  its  term  to  extend  to  ten  years.  Endeavouis 
were  made  to  enroll  several  other  members,  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  not  altogether  imwilling  to  join  it,  but  Saxony 
was  most  decided  in  its  refusal  to  do  so,  replying,  *'  That  if  the 
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Mture  of  the  afibir  was  gravely  considered,  it  would  be  found,  on 
the  one  lumd^  that  the  union  was  not  at  all  necessary;  and  on  the 
other,  that  in  reality  its  results  must  be  nothing  else  but  a  separa^ 
tion  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  empire."  In  truth,  if  the  palatine 
house  was  really  influenced  in  the  afiair  by  ambitious  and  im- 
pnie  moldyes,  it  had,  subsequently,  but  too  much  reason  to  regret 
Jt^  for  it  Buffered  severely  in  consequence. 

In  the  following  year,  1609,  an  event  took  place  in  which 
the  Evanffelical  Umon  took  an  immediate  and  active  share.  Duke 
John  William  of  Juliers,  who  possessed  the  beautiful  lands  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Juliers,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  Mark,  died  the 
25th  of  March  in  that  year,  without  leaving  any  children, 
fie  had  four  sisters^  who  were  all  married  to  German  princes,  and 
not  only  th^  husbands,  but  likewise  other  distant  relations,  laid  claim 
to  the  mheritance.  Two  of  the  claimants,  however,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Goimt  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  took  first  poa- 
Bession  and  signed  a  treaty  at  Diisseldorf,  by  which  they  ^reea  to 
govern  the  country  in  conjunction  until  the  matter  was  definitively 
setded.  The  emperor,  however,  displeased  with  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  these  two  princes,  sent  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  m  order  to  take  possession  of  the  land  as  a  vacant 
iief  of  the  empire.  He  arrived  with  some  troops,  but  could  gain 
nothing  more  of  the  country  than  the  city  and  fortress  of  Juhers, 
where  he  was  admitted  by  the  governor;  he,  however,  caused  fresh 
bodies  of  soldiers  to  be  raised  m  Alsace,  and  resolved  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  emperor  by  force.  The  Evangelical  Union,  finding 
the  house  of  Austria  mixing  itself  up  in  this  anair,  came  forward  and 
prepared  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  two  princes  thus  threatened ; 
whilst  Henry  lY.  of  France  now  joined  the  league,  and  promised  to 
^ve  the  cause  his  support.  It  is  well  known  with  what  grand  pro- 
jects this  monarch  was  constantly  occupied,  even  to  the  entire  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  how  desirous  he  was  to  re* 
duce  the  Austrian  house  in  order  to  form  Europe  into  a  federative 
rq)ublic,  whidi  it  was  his  intention  should  furnish  one  common  army 
wherewith  to  drivetheTurksoutof  Europe.  His  alliance  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  had  these  objects  in  view;  and  he  fixed  the  year  1610 
lor  the  commencement  of  his  plans  a^nst  Austria.  The  army  of 
the  union  accordingly  marchea  into  Alsace  in  the  spring  of  this  same 
year,  attacked  and  defeated  the  few  thousands  collected  there  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  and,  in  order  to  justify  these  proceeding,  accused 
the  emperor  of  having  acted  illegsJly  in  the  affair  of  Juhers.  The 
emperor,  it  was  said,  according  to  the  ancient  right  of  the  empire, 
ought  not  to  have  attempted  to  decide  this  matter  alone,  but  in  con- 
junction with  an  appointed  number  of  electoral  aud  other  princes. 

The  sudden  assumption  of  arms,  and  the  hostile  measures  pursued 
by  the  union  wherever  their  army  appeared  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  spiritual  princes,  excited  the  most  bitter  feeling  among  the 
Catholics;  for  their  troops  had  now  distributed  themselves  through- 
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out  all  the  sees  of  the  Rhine:  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Worms, 
Spires,  and  others,  levying  contributions,  and  exercising  the  greatest 
violence  in  every  direction.  The  Catholics,  however,  now  determined 
to  unite  together  likewise,  and  concluded  an  alliance  at  Wiiizbiiig, 
in  1610,  for  nine  years  against  the  union,  which  they  called  llie 
Catholic  League,  llie  members  it  comprised  included  all  the  spiiitoal 
princes,  togetner  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaiia;  and  in 
order  to  insure  uninterrupted  unity  among  them,  the  chief  direction 
over  the  entire  body  was  confided  into  the  hands  of  MaxiTnilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  Thus  this  Catholic  League  was  rendered  much 
more  firm  than  the  Evangelical  Union,  which,  not  having  any  especi- 
ally chosen  head  during  the  war,  was  forced  to  appointa  general,  to 
which  honour,  as  they  all  consisted  of  lay  princes,  each  considered 
himself  entitled.  In  other  respects  the  Catholic  League  was  based 
nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  Evangelical  Union. 

Tms  league  now  took  to  arms  likewise;  but  as  Henry  IV.  of 
France  was  assassinated  about  this  time,  the  members  of  the  union 
showed  themselves  more  disposed  to  terminate  matters  in  an 
amicable  way,  and  both  parties  shortly]  afterwards  laid  down  ib&i 
arms. 

The  old  emperor  embittered  his  few  remaining  years  with  vexa- 
tious quarrels  with  his  familv.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with  his 
brother,  Matthias,  nor  was  he  indeed  attached  to  any  other  of  his 
relations  except  the  aforesaid  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passao. 
He  felt,  therefore,  desirous  of  giving  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
— ^the  last  in  his  possession-^-and  in  the  y^ear  1611,  according  to  a 
plan  calculated  very  badly  for  the  promotion  of  his  object,  he  em> 

S»wered  him  to  march  with  his  troops  from  Passau  and  enter 
ohemia  at  their  head.  The  states  of  tne  kingdom,  who  naturaUj 
imagined  that  in  this  proceeding  hostile  intentions  were  directed 
against  their  religion,  took  to  arms,  and  making  the  emperor  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  castle  of  Prague,  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
Matthias,  who  for  a  considerable  time  had  calculated  upon  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  He  obeyed  their  call  at  once,  and  entered  the 
city  amidst  their  acclamations^  whilst  Rudolphus  was  obliged,  afiera 
bitter  and  mortifjring  n^otiation,  to  yield  tne  crown  to  his  brother. 
It  is  said,  that  during  this  time  of  trouble,  and  in  the  irritation  of 
the  moment,  he  burst  open  the  window  of  his  room  and  exclaimed, 
in  words  fatally  prophetic — as  they  turned  out:  **  Prague,  ungrate&l 
Prague !  through  me  you  became  elevated,  and  to-day  you  ungrate- 
fully desert  and  turn  your  back  upon  your  benefiictor!  May  jou 
be  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  may  His  curse  &U  upon 
you  and  throughout  Bohemia  I" 

Of  all  his  crowns,  the  last  and  only  one  TemainiiL?  to  hinEi  now 
was  that  of  the  empire;  death,  however,  which  soon  anerwaids  deli- 
vered him  fix>m  all  his  troubles,  saved  him  likewise  fixnn  the  final 
disgrace  of  resigning  this,  which  mortification,  it  is  but  too  probable, 
he  would  have  been  forced  to  undergo;  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1612,  aged  sixty  years. 
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Matthias  L,  1612-1619— His  Coronatioa— -Its  Pomp  and  Splendour  deceptive— -ThQ 
Protertants — Increase  of  General  Discontent — Austria— Aix-la-OhapeUe— Cologne 
— ThePtince-Palatine  Woli^^g  William,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenbnrg^Their 
Quarrel— Box  on  the  Ear— BaneM  Consequenoes— Foreign  Allies — The  Tonng 
Archduke  Ferdinand— Elected  King  of  Bohemia^His  Character— His  Devotion 
to  Catholidsm  and  Hatred  of  the  Protestants— Banishes  the  New  Faith  from  his 
Linds— The  Electoral  Princes— Ferdinand  warned  against  his  ProoMdmgs  hy 
the  Elector  of  Saxony— Bohemiar— The  Letter  of  Mfj^esty  shamefullv  infringed— 
The  Protestant  Churches  destroyed— Indignation  and  Revolt  of  the  Protestants — 
Their  Defender,  Count  Matthias  of  Thurn— Counts  Martmitz  and  Slavata— Their 
Hostility  to  the  Protestants— Prague— The  Coundl-Hall— Martinitz  and  Slavata 
thrown  outof  the  Wiadow — Grencral  Revolution — ^The  Emperor's  Alarm  and  Desire 
for  Peace— Ferdinand's  Declaration  in  Reply — Commencement  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War— Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  the  Leader  orfeeTtDtestants^His^Creat  'Mili- 
taiy  Genius  and  Heroic  Character— l>eath  of  Matthias  I.,  1619— Ferdinand  IL, 
1619  to  1637 — Count  Thurn  and  the  Bohemians  in  Vienna — Surround  the  Empe- 
ror in  his  Palace— Ferdinand  unexpectedly  rescued — The  Bohemians  depoee  mm 
—The  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  Y.,  Son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England  King  of 
Bohemia,  1619 — ^His  Irresolution  and  Pusillanimity— Ferdinahd  and  MaT^mitiyn 
d  Bavaiifr^Their  A  Hiance— Superiority  of  the  Imperialists  over  the  Bohemians 
— Battleof  Weissenberg,  near  Prague,  1620~'Ilie  Bohemians  defeated  and  their 
King  pat  to  flight — His  Abdication — Prague  capitulates  4^  Bohemia  severely 
pBushed  by  Fer&iand — ^Thirty  thousand  Families  banished  the  Country. 

Matthias,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late  emperor,  was  now 
chosen  sacoessor  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  was  crowned  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  24th  of  June,  1612.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
^dst  a  display  of  stately  pomp  and  splendour  such  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  a  length  of  time-— if,  perhaps,  at  all.  All  the  electors^ 
except  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  present,  and  a  host  of  the 
other  princes  of  the  empire.  ''  It  seemed,  says  an  historian,  '^  as  if 
they  had  assembled  in  such  numbers  in  order  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
wn  other,  for  after  this  occasion  they  never  a^ain  collected  in  a 
body  80  numerous."  Matthias  himself  had  in  his  suite  alone  three 
thousand  persons,  two  thousand  horses,  .and  one  hundred  carriages, 
drawn  each  by  four  horses;  and  the  other  princes  appeared  equally 
well  attended;  in  propordon  to  their  m^is.  Fe^  sa<^ea 
festival,  and  foreimiers,  witnessing  all  the  grand  and  brilliant  scenes 
that  passed,  and  au  the  joy  and  hilarity  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
must  have  r^arded  Germany  as  the  first  country  in  the  world,  espe- 
<^y  when  they  beheld  this  assemblage  of  all  its  princes  thus  met  m, 
apparently,  friendly  association.  But  behind  this  galaxy  of  royal 
^d  noble  personages  hovered  the  8i>irit  of  dissension ;  the  pro* 
found  observer  might  have  recessed  in  the  joy  expressed  by  the 
Catholics  the  hopes  they  entertained  for  their  party,  based  upon  the 
activity  and  fiimnees  of  the  new  emperor;  and  m  the  delight  evinced 
hy  the  Protestants,  he  might  have  perceived  the  expectations  they 
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formed,   founded  upon  the  illness  expressed  in  liis  appeannoe. 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  one  of  the  most  active  among  the  latter 

n,  made  rather  a  humorous  observation  in  reference  to  tlie 
le  meaning  in  which  this  festival  must  be  regarded:  ''  If  it 
should  come  to  a  dance,  our  Emperor  Matthias  MdU  make  no  Yezy 
hirii  springs." 

In  truth,  the  new  emperor  did  not  by  anj  means  show  the  acti- 
vity and  energy  which  had  been  anticipated  from  him ;  it  appeared 
as  if  he  had  only  compelled  his  late  brother  to  resgn  his  crowns  in 
order  to  perpetuate  his  indolence  and  irresolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  passions  of  the  multitude  continued  to  operate  more  and 
more  seriously,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  violent  and  disastrous 
eruptions  which  burst  K)rth  a^n  even  during  the  reign  of  Mattliias. 
In  the  Austrian  territories,  tne  religious  parties,  excited  by  their 
preachers  from  the  pulpit,  resumed  their  violence  towards  each  other 
with  redoubled  Airy,  all  human  relationship  between  the  contaiding 
parties  disappeared  and  became  annihilated,  for  such  hatred  as 
adheres  to  tnat  which  is  held  most  sacred  in  man  remains  the  most 
implacable  of  all. 

In  other  parts  of  ^Grermany,  some  very  serious  occurrences  took 

?lace  about  this  time.  Fr^  disturbances  broke  out  in  Aiz-k- 
Ihapelle  as  well  as  in  Cologne,  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  two 
Srinces,  governors  of  the  territory  of  Juliers^  because  the  latter,  to 
le  injury  of  the  former,  had  raised  the  small  town  of  Miihlhm, 
on  the  Rhine,  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  In  both  these  cases,  the  em- 
peror decided  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  consequently  ex- 
cited fresh  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants.  His  judgment, 
however,  in  the  cause  of  the  Miihlheim  dispute  would  have  produced 
but  httle  effect  had  not  both  the  princely  houses  who  had  possessaon 
of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Juliers,  become  divided  with  ^ch  other. 
The  prince-palatine,  Wolfgang  William,  had  been  accepted  as  the 
future  husband  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  Berlin  upon  business  connected  wiih  this  sSaxr. 
There,  however ,  whilst  at  dinner,  and  heated  with  wine,a  dilute  arose 
between  him  and  the  elector;  both  forgot  each  other,  and  the  latter 
gave  the  prince-palatine  a  blow  on  the  ear.  Never,  perhaps,  did  such 
an  insigmficant  circumstance  produce  more  grave  and  serious  results 
in  the  history  of  the  country;  they  operated  upon  the  whole  systm 
of  the  empire  down  to  the  latest  period  of  its  records.  The  mdig- 
nant  prince  quitted  Berlin  immediately;  and  out  of  hatred  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  he  allied  himsefr  with  the  house  of  Bavaiia, 
by  marrying  one  of  its  princesses,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  rd^on. 
^£he  Elector  of  Brandenburff,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  in  oread 
lest  Wolfgang  William,  with  the  aid  of  the  league  or  the  Spaniards, 
should  attack  his  portion  of  the  Juliers  territory  and  wrest  it  firom 
him,  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  who  were  still  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  them  and  ensure 
their  aid,  he  abandoned  the  Lutheran  church  and  adopted  that  of 
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the  Calvinists.  Accordingly,  the  Juliers  possessions  were  attacked  by 
the  allies  of  both  sides ;  the  Netherlanders  occupied  Juliers  itseli, 
and  the  Sjpaniards,  commanded  by  Spinola,  held  possession  of 
Wesel;  and  thus  both  these  armies  brought  into  effect  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  pronounced  against  Aiz-lai-Chapelle  and  Muhlheim. 
Accordmgly,  the  dissensions  throughout  the  empire  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  their  hostility,  and  the  German  states  commenced 
forming  alliances  with  foreign  countries. 

The  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  became  now  much 
increased  by  the  selection  which  was  made  of  a  successor  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Matthias  himself,  as  well  as  his  two  brothena, 
Maximilian  and  Albert,  were  without  any  children,  and  as  the  af- 
fcirs  of  the  empire  presented  no  attraction  sufficiently  great  to  in- 
duce the  latter  princes  to  undertake  the  government,  they  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Austrian  states,  and  proposed  as 
their  substitute  their  cousin,  the  young  Archduke  Ferdmand,  who 
already  possessed  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  The  emperor 
was  very  much  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  but  his  brothers  were 
so  urgent  in  their  representations  that  he  was  obliged  finally  to  yield. 
Accordingly,  Ferdinand  was  acknowledged  at  the  diet  of  1617  as 
future  Eau^  of  Bohemia,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  crowned 
as  such  witn  great  pomp  at  Vienna.  The  states  demanded  nothing 
beyond  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
and  the  non-interference  of  the  new  king  with  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor. 

Ihis  Ferainand,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  became  a  principal 
cause  of  all  the  violent  commotions  and  revolutions  that  were  pro- 
duced in  his  time,  and  as  he  has  at  all  times  been  more  or  less  sub- 
jected to  severe  condemnation  or  impassioned  praise,  his  acts  merit 
here  a  more  impartial  investigation  and  equitable  judgment.  His 
education,  which  he  received  m  the  imiversity  of  IngoGtadt,  in  Ba- 
varia, was  superintended  more  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  under  the 
eyes  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and,  from  his 
hoyhood  upwards,  the  most  strict  principles  of  Catholicism  were  in- 
stilled into  his  mind.  Consequently  he  firmly  believed  in  that  one 
church,  by  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  obtain  salvation,  and  he 
held  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  his  life  to  use  every  means  at  his  com- 
uiand,  whetjier  by  the  gentle  power  of  reason,  or  by  the  more  definitive 
argument  of  the  sword,  to  bring  back  those  who  had  renounced  the 
&ith,  and  support  all  who  adhered  to  it — for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
as  he  had  been  taught,  **  took  the  precedence  of  every  other  human 
consideration."  Whence  the  faithful  maintenance  of  these  princi- 
ples constituted  the  aim  and  direction  of  his  whole  life ;  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Catho- 
hc  church  and  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  faith.  And  of  this  con- 
sdentioua  belief  he  never  attempted  to  make  the  least  mystery ;  he 
entered  the  arena  openly  and  honestly,  and  herein  is  presented  a 
grand  and  noble  feature  in  his  history.    For  every  man  who  unde- 
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Tiatiiigly  and  obstinately  pursues  with  all  the  power  and  ener^  of 
his  nature,  that  which  ne  has  recognised  as  just  and  sacred,  is  as- 
suredly worthy  of  honourable  appreciation.  And  if  Ferdinand^ 
throughout  his  entire  career,  and  in  the  error  of  his  convictaon,  did 
continue  to  believe  that  that  same  Gk)d  who  vouchsafes  to  spread 
llie  light  of  his  sun  with  equal  mercy  over  nations  of  every  faith, 
was  oily  to  be  wor8hipi>ed  ^  one  exilusive  form,  and  peraLdm 
his  efforts  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  this  said  form  of  devotion 
all  over  the  world,  those  alone  were  answerable  for  such  results  who 
filled  his  mind  whilst  yet  a  child  with  such  intolerant  doctrines,  and 
which  they  only  strengthened  more  and  more  in  the  youth,  and  ma- 
tured in  the  man. 

The  young  prince  had  no  sooner  become  lord  over  his  states  than 
he  commenced  reforming  them,  by  re-introducing  the  ancient  fonn  of 
divine  service.  He  mamtained  the  principle,  that  the  soverei^  of  a 
coimtry,  in  order  to  promote  one  uninterrupted  unity  of  tnought 
and  action,  ought  not  to  tolerate  more  than  one  established  religion  in 
his  dominions ;  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Augsburg  religious  peace, 
no  other  resource  was  left  to  the  Protestants  but  expatriation,  he 
compelled  those  who  would  not  join  the  ancient  faith  to  leave  the 
country.  These  measures  were  very  severe,  as  nothin?  can  be  moie 
trjring  to  the  feelings  of  a  truly  sincere  and  conscientious  man, 
than  to  be  forced  to  quit  the  soil  of  his  ancestors  and  the  home  ren- 
dered so  dear  to  him  from  childhood  by  the  ties  of  love  and  affec- 
tion. Such  harsh  proceedings  necessarily  produced  most  serious 
consequences  throughout  the  territories  of  I" erdinand.  Above  all 
others  of  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
were  the  first  to  rise  in  op{K>sition;  accustomed  as  they  were  to  live 
uninterrupted!]^  amidst  their  mountains,  and  existing  in  a  state  of 
complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  low- 
lands— wholly  occupied  as  they  were  with  the  grand  and  eternal 
creations  of  nature  around  them — ^they  scarcely  troubled  th^nselves 
with  the  scenes  of  human  contention  and  dissension  occurring  bejond 
their  native  hills.  They  adhered,  therefore,  with  far  greater  obsti- 
nacy and  firmness  to  their  peculiar  habits  and  opinions,  which  they 
regarded,  like  the  soil  they  dwelt  upon,  as  their  hereditaiy  birth- 
right. Nevertheless,  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  youn^  prince, 
60  much  resolution  was  combined  with  temper,  and  ne  evmced  so 
much  determined  seriousness,  that  he  succeeded  in  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances excited  by  this  discontent  almost  before  their  outbreak; 
and  although,  as  a  warning,  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  various 
parts  places  of  execution  for  the  most  turbulent,  still  tranquillity  was 
effected  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them,  or  erai 
to  shed  a  drop  of  blood.  Thence,  within  a  few  short  years,  as  if 
produced  by  a  miracle,  not  a  single  Protestant  church  was  left  stand- 
ing, nor  a  rrotestant  sermon  allowed  to  be  preached  throughout  the 
whole  of  those  dominions  in  which,  until  then,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  had  professed  the  Protestant  fidtL    Such  persevering 
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energy  displayed  by  so  young  a  prince,  Yerj  natorally  excited  great 
hopes  in  the  one  party,  whilst  it  produced  serious  alarm  in  the  other. 
The  united  states  of  Germany,  and  especially  the  electoral-palatinate, 
beholding  now,  in  the  elevation  of  I^erdinand  as  chief  of  the  Aus- 
tiian  house,  firesh  cause  for  exertion,  renewed  and  strengthened  their 
bond  of  union.  They  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  gain  over  to  their  party  the  Elector  of  Saxony;  but  all  in  vain. 
His  unwillingness  to  join  the  union  was,  no  doubt,  produced  princi- 
pally by  his  dislike  to  the  Galvinistic  doctrine;  but  m  this  resolution 
he  was  also  influenced  by  his  sincere  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  throughout  the  empire — a  desire  participated  in  by  all  the 
Lutheran  pnnoes,  more  jparticularly  since  the  death  of  Maurice.  A 
letter  from  the  Elector  oi  Saxony  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  proves, 
at  least,  that  this  feeling  was  sincerely  cherished  by  him ;  he  therein 
exhorts  him  thus:  ^'  That  as  things  had  reached  that  sad  state  that 
little  or  no  good  understanding  could  be  found  to  exist  any  longeic 
amoD^  the  states  of  Germany,  and  all  confidence  had  nearly  va- 
nished, he  would  earnestly  recommend  him  to  do  his  utmost  towards 
the  re«establishment  of  both,  if  only  in  a  partial  degree.  For  if 
nutters  continued  to  remain  in  their  present  dangerous  condition^ 
when  recourse  was  had  to  measures  of  extreme  seventy  rather  than  to 
those  of  a  more  mild  and  simple  nature,  it  was  evident  these  attempts 
to  effect  a  cure  of  the  evils  existing  must  lead  either  to  the  total 
rain  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties ;  or,  after  having  caused 
much  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  produced  the  destruction  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  end  in  adopting  that  middle  course  which  might 
now  still  be  made  available  without  any  violent  or  dangerous  means." 
The  import  of  these  words  was  like  an  announcement  of  future 
events,  and  might  have  opened  the  eyes  even  of  Ferdinand  himself 
to  the  contemmation  of  the  coming  struggles,  if  he  had  not  held 
them  inunoveably  fixed  upon  one  point.  Circumstances,  however, 
very  soon  indicated  in  still  more  expressive  and  forcible  colours,  the 
^ai^r  which  threatened  even  the  proximity  of  his  own  house. 

Smce  the  nomination  of  Ferdinand  as  ^future  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  whole  body  of  Protestants  in  that  country  very  soon 
had  reason  to  observe  much  neater  activity  and  assurance  among 
the  Catholics.  Report,  which  in  extraordinary  times  is  ever 
more  active  in  spreading  alarm  and  terror  than  in  ordinary 
periods,  was  now  busily  occupied  in  announcing  the  most  arbi- 
trary measures  against  the  Protestants.  '*  The  Tetter  of  majesty 
which  guaranteed  their  security  and  liberlnr,  was  now  no  longer  valid, 
it  havinff  been  extorted  fix)m  ^i^g  Rudoiphus," — such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Catholics.  *^  When  lung  Ferdinand  arrived,"  they  said, 
"  it  would  be  found  that  with  their  new  kin^  they  would  receive 
filcewise  new  laws ;"  whilst  some  again  exclaimed :  ^^  Then  more  heads 
must  be  decapitated,  and  property  transferred  into  other  hands,  and 
many  a  beggar  would  be  made  rich  therewith,"  &c.  In  addition  to 
this,  whenp^erdinand  did  homage  in  Moravia,  pictures  were  every^ 
whiere  circulated  in  which  the  Bohemian  lion  and  the  Moravian 
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eagle  were  represented  bound  in  chains,  "Whilst  a  sleeping  hare,  vitk 
eyes  open,  was  introduced  to  indicate  that  the  states,  with  thdr  eres 
widely  opened  as  they  were,  were  still  not  able  to  perceive  the  late 
that  tnreatened  them :  these,  and  many  similar  demonstratioiis,  aug* 
menting  in  number  as  they  progre^ed  from  place  to  place  and 
mouth  to  mouth,  excited  increasing  terror  and  dismay  in  uie  minds 
of  all. 

At  length  a  cause  was  soon  presented  whereupon  to  base  the 
foundation  of  open  hostility.  In  the  aforesaid  letter  of  majesty  the 
Protestants  of  Bohemia  were  granted  the  privilege  of  building  new 
chiurches,  but  the  present  government  restricted  its  meaning  to  llie 
Protestant  provinces  of  the  kin^om,  and  refused  its  application  to 
the  Cathohc  provinces.  The  Protestant  party,  nevertheless,  in- 
sisted that  the  article  included  all  their  co-religionists  throughout 
the  land.  Accordingly,  in  1617,  the  Protestants  resdding  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Prague,  built  for  themselves  a 
church  in  the  small  town  of  Clostergrab,  while  those  in  the  tenitoiy 
of  the  Abbot  of  Braunau  also  erected  one  in  the  latter  place.  The 
archbishop  and  abbot  would  neither  of  them  tolerate  their  existence, 
and  they  both  appealed  to  the  emperor;  and  as  soon  as  ever  the 
buildings  were  completed,  the  arcnbishop  put  into  execution  sn 
imperial  decree,  according  to  which  the  church  in  Clostergrab  was 
lazed  to  the  very  foundation,  and  that  in  Braunau  was  closed;  and 
as  in  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  act  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
rose  up  in  opposition  against  it,  several  of  them  were  cast  into 
prison. 

The  Protestants,  however,  now  loudlv  complained  of  this  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  of  majesty,  and  they  found  a  determined  cham- 
pion for  their  cause  in  Count  Matthias  of  Thum.  This  nobleman, 
who  was  a  native  of  Gratz,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  but  who  had 
long  since  resided  in  Bohemia,  supported  their  cause  and  its  pri- 
vileges with  all  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  his  Italian  blood,  and  bemg 
chosen  at  once  as  defender  of  the  Evangelists  in  Bohemia,  he,  as 
such,  convoked  the  Protestant  states  to  meet  in  Prague.  Several 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  emperor,  in  which  his  majesty  was 
earnestly  besought  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  order 
the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  citizens  of  Braunau. 

The  emperor's  reply  was  very  harshly  worded.  Therein  he  cha- 
racterised the  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Braunau  and 
Clostergrab  as  a  revolt,  and  he  condemned  the  states  for  having 
occupied  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  citizens  who  to  them  were 
strangers,  and  for  having  held  illegal  meetings,  and  seeking,  b^  die 
ialse  reports  they  made  of  the  danger  to  which  the  letter  of  majesty 
was  exposed,  to  alienate  from  his  majesty  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his 
subjects,  &e.]  whilst  the  threat  with  which  it  concluded,  "  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated,  and  each  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  his  merits,"  sufficed  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  all,  ex- 
•cited  as  they  already  were,  stiU  greater  cause  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
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pare  for  the  worst  results.  To  this  was  now  added  the  report  that 
the  said  document  had  not  issued  from  Vienna,  but  had  been  pre- 
pared in  Prague  itself,  in  the  office  of  the  imperial  ^ovemiors,  and 
more  espedallj  superintended  by  two  Catholic  pnvy-councillors, 
Martiidtz  and  Slavata.  The  indignation  of  the  Protestants  was  now 
directed  at  once  against  them,  as  uie  more  immediate  objects.  Both 
these  noblemen  h^  lon^  been  hated,  because  they  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  procuration  of  the  letter  of  majesty  nine  years  pre* 
Tiously;  whilst  many  cruel  acts  were  laid  to  their  charge,  by  which 
they  had  at  various  tunes  displayed  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church. 
Amongst  the  rest,  it  was  related  of  Martinitz,  that  he  had  caused 
bis  Protestant  dependents  to  be  hunted  out  of  the  Catholic  church 
on  his  estate,  with  his  own  dogs;  whilst  of  Slavata  it  was  said,  that 
he  had  compelled  his  people  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith  by  refusing 
to  allow  them  the  service  of  baptism  in  the  church  or  bunal  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Rendered  more  indignant  and  fiirious  by  these  reports,  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  states,  armed  to  the  teeth,  presented  themselves,  on  the 
23id  of  May,  1618,  before  the  imperial  governors  and  such  of  the 
council  as  were  then  assembled  in  the  council  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Prague,  and  demanded  whether  or  not  they  had  been  present  in 
council  when  the  imperial  document  in  question,  so  h^hly  and 
mimically  worded,  had  been  deliberated  upon,  and  if  they  had 
voted  for  it  ?  And  when  the  governors  replied,  that  in  order  to  de- 
cide upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  such  an  important  question,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  presence  of  the  absent  members  of 
the  council,  several  of  the  deputies  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed: 
^'  We  know  full  well  that  the  head  burgraves,  Adam  von  Stem- 
hcig,  and  Dipbold  von  Lobkowitz,  now  present,  did  attend  during 
the  composition  of  that  hated  vrriting,  but  we  are  likewise  aware 
that  they  did  so  unwiUingly,  and  did  not  sanction  its  adoption." 
Sayinff  which  they  advanced  and  conducted  them  into  another 
nx)m  for  safety.  The  other  deputies  meantime  rushed  upon  Count 
Martbitz,  and  dragging  him  to  the  window,  ejected  him  forthwith 
mto  the  court  below.  All  stood  how  aghast  and  trembling;  when 
Count  Thum,  pointing  to  Slavata,  exclaimed  to  his  confederates: 
I*  Noble  friends,  yonder  you  behold  the  other !"  upon  which  they 
immediately  seized  him  and  precipitated  him  after  his  colleague. 
'The  next  doomed  to  the  same  late  was  the  private  secretary,  Fabri- 
<aus,  who  was  known  to  be  the  sycophant  of  the  two  preceding  vic- 
tuns.  Wonderful  to  relate,  however,  although  the  depth  of  their 
£^  was  more  than  fif^^y-six  feet,  they  escaped  vnth  life,  because,  in 
their  descent,  they  fell,  happily  for  them,  upon  an  immense  pile  of 
paper  shaving  and  other  soft  materials;  and  even  afterwards,  when 
^67  were  assisted  to  their  homes,  they  were  no  less  fortunate  in  get- 
ting dear  of  the  shots  that  were  fired  at  them  as  they  were  led 
away,  ' 

Hie  Bohemians  endeavoured  to  justify  this  act  by  referring  to  se- 
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veral  examples  of  ihe  flame  kind  in  ancieat  histoiy;  amongst  die 
zest  to  the  period  when  the  Romans  piecinitated  tndton  fimn  ike 
Tarp^um  rock^  and  to  the  portion  of  the  Ola  Testament  in  which  his 
found  recorded  that  Queen  Jezabel  was  thrown  from  a  high  window 
for  having  persecuted  the  peojple  of  Grod.    NererthelesB,  they  woe 
well  aware  that  such  a  plea  oi  justification  would  not  secoie  them 
aj^nst  the  punishment  that  must  follow,  unless  they  made  imme> 
diatc  pr^Murations  for  self-defence.    Accordingly,  the  castle  ms 
garrisoned  with  th^  own  troops;  all  persons  in  office  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  states;  all  the  Jesuits,  who  were  oonaidered  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  hostile  feeling  evinced  against  the  Protestants, 
were  banished  irom  the  country;  and,  finally,  a  council  of  thirty 
noblemen  was  established  for  the  government  of  the  land.    All  this 
indicated  the  determination  of  the  people  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last,  and  in  all  these  preparations  the  chief  mover  and  director 
was  Coimt  Thum,  whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  cause. 

The  emperor  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  when  he  received  the 
news  of  what  was  passing.  For  whence  could  he  receive  the  aid 
necessary  to  put  down  these  revolutionary  acts  and  restore  order  in 
Bohemia?  Discontent,  indeed,  was  setux»Iv  less  formidably  ex- 
pressed even  in  his  Austrian  territories,  whilst  in  Hungary  its  de- 
monstration was  equally  as  serious. 

Conciliation  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  to  the 
house  of  Austria  that  important  country,  and  even  the  con&SBor  and 
usual  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  Cardmal  Elesd,  the  most  zealoiB 
opponent  of  the  Protestants,  advised  that  course.  But  such  con- 
siderations were  most  strenuously  opposed  by  young  Ferdinand: 
'*  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  should  know,"  says  he,  in 
writing  to  the  emperor,  "  that  God  himself  has  appconted  ^e 
troubles  of  Bohemia ;  for  he  has  manifestly  struck  the  Bonemians  with 
blindness,  that  by  means  of  the  direfiil  deed,  which  to  every  rational 
being,  whatever  his  religion,  must  appear  to  be  hateful,  unchrisdan, 
and  culpable,  the  grand  pretext  of  the  rebels,  that  they  were  en- 

figed  m  the  cause  of  relimon,  might  be  completely  firustiatei 
or  under  this  pretext  they  have  hiwerto  only  sought  to  rob  ^^ 
rulers  of  all  their  rights,  all  their  revenues,  and  all  theb  subjects. 
If,  therefore,  government  is  of  divine  authority,  the  conduct  of  these 
men  must  originate  with  the  devil,  and  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  approve  of  the  concessions  heretofore  made  by  the  govern- 
inent;  possibly  He  may  have  permitted  these  extremities  to  come 
to  pass  m  order  that  the  rulers  may  at  once  break  loose  firom  this 
state  of  bondage  to  their  own  subjects."  Accordingly,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  have  recourse  to  aima. 

From  this  epistle  of  Ferdinand  we  at  once  perceive  the  firmness 
of  his  principles.  From  words  he  immediately  proceeded  to  action, 
levied  soldiers  in  every  quarter,  and  manifested  such  determinatian, 
that  it  was  evident  he  would  not  suffer  the  indecision  of  the  em* 
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peror  to  thwart  his  career.  And  at  his  instigatioiiy  and  that  of 
the  other  archdukes  backed  by  the  pope,  the  pacafic  Cardinal 
Elesel  was  unexpectedly  arrested,  and  charged  with  a  yariety  of 
crimes.  The  intention  was  to  remove  him  from  the  presence  of  the 
old  and  weak  emperor,  who  was  now  without  support,  and  obliged 
to  resign  all  to  the  archdukes.  From  this  moment  the  impotency  of 
the  emperor  was  complete,  and  all  hopes  of  an  amicable  pacifica- 
tion of  Bohemia  lost. 

The  Bohemians,  likewise,  took  to  arms,  and  possessed  themselyes 
of  eyeiy  city  in  their  country  as  far  as  Budweis  and  Filsen,  which  were 
Btill  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops.  They  obtained  assistance, 
quite  unlooked  K>r,  in  the  person  of  one  who  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  heroes  of  that  day,  and  furnishes  a  dis- 
tmguished  example  of  a  single  indiyidual,  who,  without  territory 
and  people^  by  the  mere  celebrity  of  his  name,  gathered  round  him 
legions  of  brave  soldiers,  and,  like  the  ancient  warrior-princes  of 
Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Komans,  conducted  them  as  his  Gefolge 
or  retinue,  for  hire  and  booty,  whithersoever  his  prowess  was  needed. 
Men  of  this  character  came  forth  at  this  period  likewise,  as  the  signs 
of  an  extraordinary  age  thrown  out  of  its  usual  course.  Their 
aimies  were  maintained  and  furnished  by  the  war;  the  war  had  to 
sustain  itself;  and  therein  is  the  mystery  explained  how  it  continued, 
to  rage  on  upon  the  German  soil  Xox  thirty  years.  Count  Ernest  of 
Mansfeld,  a  warrior  from  his  youth,  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit;  he  had  already  encountered  many  dangers,  and  had  just  been 
raising  some  troops  tor  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  duke,  who  now  no  longer  required  them,  gave  him  permission 
to  serye  in  the  cause  of  the  Evangelical  Union  m  Crermany ;  and  by 
that  body  he  was  despatched  vrith  3000  men  to  Bohemia,  as  having 
apparently  received  his  appointment  from  that  country.  He  ap^ 
peared  there  quite  unexpectedly,  and  inmiediately  tooK  from  the 
imperial  army  the  important  city  of  Pilsen. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Matthias  died  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1619,  after  having  witnessed  in  quick  succession  the  interment  of 
his  brother  Maximilian  and  his  consort;  and  the  Bohemians,  who 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty  while  living,  now  resolved  to  re- 
nounce his  successor  Ferdinand,  whose  nostile  intentions  were 
abeady  too  clearly  expressed. 

Ferdinand  attamed  the  throne  imder  circumstances  the  most  per- 
plexing. Bohemia  in  arms,  and  threatening  Vienna  itself  with  in- 
^on;  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  alliance  with  them;  Austria  much 
disposed  to  unite  with  them;  Hungary  by  no  means  firmly  attached, 
and  externally  menaced  by  the  Turks;  besides  which,  encountering 
in  every  direction  the  hatred  of  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his 
zeal  was  undisguised.  But  in  these  circumstances  Ferdinand  mani- 
fested his  undaunted  firmness  and  courage:  ^'  Notwithstanding  these 
imminent  perils,"  says  KhevenhuUer,  *'  this  illustrious  prince  never 
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desponded;  he  still  retained  his  religion  and  confidence  in  God, 
who  took  him  under  His  protection,  and,  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
pectation, delivered  him  through  this  Red  Sea." 

Count  Thum  advanced  upon  Vienna  with  a  Bohemian  arm  j,  and 
when  he  was  questioned  respecting  the  purpose  of  his  expeditioD,  he 
answered,  *'  Inat  he  marched  in  search  of  any  collected  bodies  of 
troops  or  people,  and  wherever  he  found  them  he  would  forthwilli 
disperse  them.    That  in  future  there  must  be  perfect  equality  be- 
tween CathoUcs  and  Protestants,  and  the  former  must  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, hold  the  ascendancy,  and,  as  it  were,  float  on  the  surface  like  oiL'* 
He  came  before  Vienna,  and  his  men  fired  even  upon  the  imperial 
castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand,  surrounded  by  open  and  secret  fo^ 
had  taken  up  his  quarters.     He  dared  not  leave  his  caipital,  for  by 
80  doing,  Austria,  and  with  it  the  preservation  of  the  empire  itself^ 
must  have  been  sacrificed.     But  his  enemies  looked  upon  him  as 
lost;  and  they  already  spoke  of  confining  him  in  a  convent,  and 
educating  his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith.     At  this  most  critical 
moment,  when  Thum  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  encamped  be- 
fore the  gate  of  Stuben,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1619,  sixteen  mem- 
bers of   the  Austrian  states  appeared  before  Ferdiinand,  and  ve- 
hemently demanded  his  consent  to  their  taking  arms,  and  to  the 
treaty  which  they  wished  to  conclude  with  Bohemia.    Nay,  thai 
leader,  Thonradel,  went  even  so  far  as  to  hold  the  king  b^  die 
button  of  his  coat,  urging  their  demand,  that  he  would  put  his  sg- 
nature  to  the  proposed  articles,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  Bat 
just  then,  as  if  by  miraculous  interference,  five  hundred  of  the  imperial 
cavalry  arrived  in  the  city  from  Krems,  and,  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  castle,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  marched  into  the 
court-yard.    The  deputies  immediately  retired  and  made  their  exit  in 
the  greatest  consternation  and  alarm,  imagining  that  the  arrival  o{ 
the  cavalry  was  preconcerted,  and  thus  Ferdinand  was  extricated 
from  his  distr^g  situation.* 

Count  Thum  was  obliged  soon  to  return  to  Bohemia,  as  Pra^^ 
was  menaced  by  the  armies  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  availed  hun- 
self  of  this  moment  in  order  to  undertake  another  hazardous  and 
daring  project.  Although  the  Austrian  provinces  had  not  yet  de- 
clared their  allegiance,  and  during  his  absence  much  that  was  im- 
toward  might  occur,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  proceed  to  Frank- 
fort to  attend  the  election  of  emperor.  The  spiritual  electors  had 
been  ^ined  over ;  Saxony  also  adhered  closely  to  uie  house  of  Austria ; 
Branoenburg  was  not  unfriendly;  hence  the  opposition  of  die  pala- 
tinate alone  against  him  could  accomplish  nothing;  accordmgly 
Ferdinand  was  unanimously  chosen  emperor  on  the  28th  of  August^ 
1619.     By  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune  it  happened,  that  at  the  reiy 

*  Since  this  period,  in  commemoration  of  that  important  event,  this  regiment  of 
caralry  has  permission,  in  passing  through  Vienna,  to  ride  over  Ute  BurgplstE,  whicb 
others  are  not  allowed  to  do. 
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moment  wben,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  election,  he,  with  the 
electoral  princes,  was  retiring  from  the  hall  to  proceed  in  processioxi 
to  the  chmch  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  receiv^  the  intelGgence  of 
his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  and  which  had  just  been  made  public 
among  the  people. 

The  Bohemians,  having,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1619,  at  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states,  deposed  Ferdinand,  ^*  for  having  in 
0{>po6ition  to  the  ftmdamental  compact  which  he  had  entered  mto 
with  them,  before  the  emperor's  death,  intermeddled  with  the  ad- 
ministiation  of  state  afifaiis,  introduced  war  into  Bohemia,  and  con- 
duded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spaip  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty 
of  the  country;"  they  proceeded  at  once  to  another  election.  'The 
Catholics  proposed  tne  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
whilst,  in  the  jProtestant  interest,  the  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony, 
and  Frederick  Y.,  of  the  palatinate,  were  put  forward.  The  latter 
obtained  the  election,  being  a  son-in-law  of  King  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, from  whom  they  expected  assbtance,  and  who  personally  was 
regarded  as  resolute,  magnanimous,  and  generous.  The  incorpomted 
provinces  of  Moravia,  oilesia  and  Lusatia  supported  the  election, 
and  even  the  Catholic  states  of  Bohemia  pledged  their  fidehty  and 
obedience.  Frederick  was  warned  against  accepting  so  dangerous  a 
crownby  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his&ther-in-law;  buthischap- 
lain,  Scultetus,  and  his  own  consort,  Elizabeth,  who  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Ung  aspired  to  a  royal  crown,  persuaded  him  with  all  their  in- 
fluence to  accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly  ruled  by  them,  re- 
caved  the  re^  dignity  in  Bohemia,  and  was  crowned  at  Prague 
with  great  pomp  on  the  25th  of  October,  1619.  He  considered  it  to  b<s 
his  du^,  as  he  nimself  says,  not  to  desert  those  of  his  own  faith  by 
whom  he  had  been  appointed.  If  this  youthful  kin^  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age  had  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  requisite  for  a  success- 
ful prosecution  and  accomplishment  of  the  work,  nistory  would  have 
ranked  him  amongst  those  daring  men,  who,  relying  upon  their  own 
internal  resources,  never  hesitated  to  venture  upon  ^reat  and  noble 
enterprises;  but  fate  had  decided  against  him,  and  m  adversity  he 
failed  to  show  that  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which  must  ever  be 
at  the  command  of  him  who  has  resolved  to  wear  a  hazardous 
crown. 

Ferdinand  in  returning  from  Frankfort  passed  on  to  Munich,  and 
there  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  that  important  treaty 
^hich  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  Bohemia.  These  two  princes 
had  been  companions  in  youth,  and  the  Evangelical  Union  had 
by  several  incautious  proceedings  irritated  the  cfuke.  Maximilian 
undertook  the  chief  command  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  party,  and 
stipulated  with  the  house  of  Austria  that  he  should  be  indemnified 
for  every  outlay  and  loss  incurred,  to  the  extent  even,  if  necessary, 
of  the  surrender  of  the  territories  of  Austria  itself  into  his  hands. 

With  Spain  also  the  emperor  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance^ 
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and  the  Spanifih  ^neral,  Spinola,  reoeiTed   orders  to  invade 
coimtries  of  the  paktinate  from  the  Netherlands. 

Suhsequentiy  the  Elector  of  Mentz  anan^d  a  ccmventiim  st 
MUhlhausen  with  the  Elector  John  Geoi^e  oT  Saxony,  the  Ekctor 
of  Colome,  and  the  Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  wheiem  it  iras 
determmed  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  emperor  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  impenal  dignity. 

Frederick,  the  new  JBohemian  king,  was  now  left  with  no  other 
auxiliary  but  the  Eyangelical  Union;  for  the  TransjlYanian  pnnoe, 
Bethlen  Gabor,  was,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  a  yeiy  dubious 
and  uncertain  ally,  whilst  the  troops  he  sent  into  Moiavia  and  Bo- 
hemia were  not  unlike  a  horde  of  savage  bandittL  Meanvriule  the 
union  commenced  its  preparations  for  war  as  well  as  the  league.  The 
whole  of  Germany  resembled  a  grand  depdt  for  recruiting.  Eveiy 
eye  was  directed  to  the  Swabian  district,  where  the  two  armies  wstt 
to  meet;  there,  however,  at  Ulm,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1620, 
they  unexpectedly  entered  into  a  compact,  in  which  the  fi>ioes  of 
the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  both  parties  pledged 
each  other  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  unicoists  felt 
themselves  too  weak  to  maintain  the  contest,  since  Saxony  was  now 
likewise  against  them,  and  Spinola  threatened  them  fix>m  theNether- 
lands.  It  was,  however,  a  ^reat  advantage  for  the  emperor,  thai  Bo- 
hemia was  excluded  from  this  treaty,for  now  the  forces  of  the  league 
were  at  liberty  to  aid  him  in  subjugalan^  his  royal  adversary.  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  therefore,  immediatdy  took  his  departure,  and  oa 
his  way  reduced  the  states  of  Upper  Austria  to  the  obedience  due  to 
Ferdinand,  joined  the  imperial  army,  and  made  a  spirited  attack 
upon  Bohemia.  On  the  other  ade  tne  Elector  of  Saxony  took  pos- 
session of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  afber  lying  four  weda 
beforo  Bautzen,  which  he  subdued  after  a  snuirt  resistance. 

Frederick  of  Bohemia  felt  now  the  difficulty  of  his  situalioKi; 
nevertheless  with  the  aid  of  a  faithftd  and  courageous  people,  who 
had  already  two  hundred  years  before  defended  their  country  m  die 
Hussite  wars  against  the  combined  power  of  Grezmany^  he  might  still 
have  maintained  his  groimd.  But  either  from  ignorance  or  iodif- 
ference,  he  failed  completdy  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natioo. 
His  life  was  careless  and  his  time  wasted  in  extraneous  matters,  and 
his  mind  without  that  inward  dignity  of  self-possession  and  calin  le- 
fiection  so  necessary  at  a  moment  so  portentous;  whilst  he  even  made 
the  Bohemians  subservient  to  his  German  coundllors  and  generals. 
The  Bohemian  nobility,  who  had  in  &ct  brou^t  about  and  dir^^ 
the  entire  movement,  availed  themselves  of  their  prepandexating  in- 
fluence for  their  own  advantage,  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the 
citizens  in  their  trade,  and  transferred  to  them  and  the  rural  districts 
the  whole  weight  of  taxation.  There  was  one  general  camnLiint 
against  the  imposts  and  the  burden  and  oppression  of  the  soluieiy} 
besides  which  the  Calvixustic  party,  by  their  ecclesiastical  domination, 
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annojecl  no  less  the  Lntheiaiis  than  the  Catholics.  FTederick  was 
Dot  able  to  govexn  these  ccmflicting  elements,  and  this  weakness 
effected  his  ndn. 

As  the  imperialists  advanced,  the  Bohemian  forces  marched  into 
Pngae  and  intrenched  themselyes  on  the  Weissenberg  (white  moim* 
tain)  near  the  city.  But  before  the  intrenchments  were  completed, 
the  Austiians  and  Bavarians  advanced  and  gave  battle  at  once,  as 
Maximilian's  impatience  would  not  suffer  the  event  to  remain  un- 
detennined  for  a  single  hour.  And  in  less  than  an  hour  the  fate  of 
Bohemia  was  decided.  Frederick's  troop,  in  spite  of  the  bold  re- 
sistance made  by  several  companies,  were  beaten,  and  the  whole  of  his 
artillery,  together  with  one  nundred  standards^  were  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Frederick  himself,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
wasqtdetly  seated  at  his  dinner-table,  which  he  would  not  leave,  saw 
its  temiination  only  at  a  distance  fix)m  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and 
with  it  lost  all  the  little  resolution  he  still  retained.  Against  the 
ad?ice  of  a  few  of  his  more  intrepid  fiiends,  he  on  the  following 
night,  with  Count  Thxim  and  some  others  of  his  suite,  fled  from 
rague — ^which  otherwise  might  stiU  have  defended  itsdf — ^into  Si- 
lesia; there,  however,  he  could  not  resolve  to  stay,  although  he 
might  have  rallied  his  friends  around  him,  but  fled  still  &rther  into 
Holland,  and  dwelt  there  without  a  kingdom — and  without  courage 
to  le-conquer  it — ^maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  King  of  England.  The  emperor,  however,  pronoimced  the  im- 
periidban  of  excommunication  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  his  estates  were  confiscated. 

Plague  at  once  yielded  submission ;  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  except 
Pilsen,  which  Mansfeld bravely  defended,  followed  the  example;  the 
countries  of  the  palatinate  were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Spi- 
nola,  and  the  union,  alarmed  at  their  proximi^,  was, in  1622,  quite  dis- 
solved, like  the  Schmalkaldian  league  it  terminated  ingloriously, 
^  both  were,  through  a  concurrent  fatality,  destroyed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Netherlands;  for  it  was  by  means  of  the  Netherland 
troops  under  Count  Buren  that  formerly  Charles  Y.  became  the 
vanquisher  of  that  league. 

Sad  for  Bohemia  was  the  punishment  which  the  emperor  now  in- 
flicted up(Hi  the  country.  During  the  first  three  months  nothing  took 
place,  but  many  of  the  nigitives  having  meantime  returned,  forty-eight 
leaders  of  the  Jrrotestant  party  were  suddenly  taken  prisoners,  on  the 
aune  day,  and  in  the  same  hour,  and,  after  a  judidal  investigation, 
twenty-seven  of  their  number  were  condemned  to  death;  of  whom 
three  beloved  to  the  nobility,  seven  were  knights,  and  the  others 
citizens,  jne  property  of  those  condemned  was  confiscated,  as  well 
^  that  of  the  absentees,  who  were  declared  traitors,  amongst  whom 
Count  Thurn  was  included.  Afterwards  by  degrees  all  the  rrotestant 
cleigymen  were  banished  fixim  the  country,  and  finally,  in  1627,  it 
Vtt  declared  to  all  nobles,  knights  and  cildzens,  that  no  subject  would 
be  tolerated  in  Bohemia  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  CathoHc  church. 
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It  U  calculated  that  the  number  of  fiunilies  who  at  this  time  ^voe 
forced  to  leaye  Bohemia  amounted  to  thirty  thousand;  the^  for  the 
most  part  resorted  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  lot  of  Sileaa  vas 
much  more  fortunate,  for  tnrough  the  intervention  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  it  obtained  the  establishment  of  its  religious  and  dyil  liberties 
and  a  general  amnesty,  securing  Protestantism  within  its  bordeis. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Military  Expeditioiifl  in  Genmuiy,  1621-1634— Genenls  Maxufeld  and  T!Df-SiK- 
oesaes  of  Manafeld-^oined  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Dnilacii  and  Chiiitisi 
Duke  of  Bnmawick— Tilly— The  Palatinate— The  Heidelberglibraiy— Feidini&d 
reaolvea  to  continiie  the  War^— The  Duke  of  Bavaria  made  Elector-FaladDe- 
Tilly  Defeats  the  Duke  of  Bmnawick  in  Miinater^War  with  Denmaik,  1SS4- 
1629— The  Protestant  foices  under  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  the  Dokecf  Brant* 
wick  and  Mansfeld — The  Emperor  without  a  Leader — Count  WaUenston— Ha  ex- 
traordinary Character— Ambition— Astrological  Studies— Faith  in  Destinj— His 
Bravery— Weissenberg^Wallenst^  Duke  of  Friedland— His  stately  Fdaoe  and 
regal  Style  of  living— Baisea  an  Iimierial  Army — His  Appeannoe— Fnnnet 
Mansfeld— Death  of  Mansfeld,  1626— Death  of  the  Duke  oi  Bmnswick'€hiifltiiB 
rv.  of  Denmark— His  Flight— Dukes  Addphus  and  John  of  Mecklenboig  buished 
—Their  Estates  seized  by  Wallenstein— Created  Duke  of  Mecklenbux^  and  a  Frinoe 

of  the  Empire,  1628— Pomerania— Stralsund- Besieged  by  WaUenstein-Iti 
Brave  Resistanoe— Forces  WaUenstein  to  retiro— Peace  between  the  King  oC 
Denmark  and  the  Emperor,  1629— The  Edict  of  Bestitution,  1639— Its  Eflect^ 
Augsburg— The  Cath<Mic  League — ^Tyranny  and  Cruelty  of  Wallenstein  sod  his 
Army— Complaints  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  agfunst  Wallenstein  to  the 
Emperor — ^The  Princes  and  the  Nation  insist  upon  his  Diamisaal— His  Bois- 
nation. 

ACCOBDING  to  all  human  calculation,  the  contest  applied  now 
decided  ;  Bohemia  was  subjugated,  the  Evangelical  Union  db- 
solved,  the  palatine  house  overthrown,  and  the  elector  a  mere  fii* 
gitive.  Whence,  therefore,  could  resistance  be  apprehended?  And 
yet  it  came,  and  that,  too,  from  the  restless  activity  of  Count  Mans- 
feld, who  would  not  abandon  victory  at  so  ea^  a  price,  and  who 
knew  the  age  in  which  he  lived  too  well,  not  to  Calculate  upon  those 
unexpected  means  which  a  change  of  fortune  must  present  to  men 
of  a  daring  and  confident  disposition.  He  knew  how  highly 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited,  and  that  they  were  only  wait- 
ing for  leaders  in  order  to  recommence  the  obstmate  struggle  in 
fevour  of  their  faith.  Whoever  commanded  their  confidence  might 
venture  upon  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures. 

Accordmgly,  he  collected  quite  imexpectedly,  after  having  left 
Pilsen,  new  troops,  and  declared  that  he  would  still  further  maintain 
the  cause  of  Freaerick  against  tlie  emperor.  In  a  short  lame  he  had 
an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  and  obliffed  the  forces  of  the  league, 
under  the  Bavarian  general,  John  Tserluas  Tilly,  (raised  by  the  em- 
peror, since  1623,  to  the  dignity  of  count,)  to  keep  the  fidd  against 
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him.  By  rapid  and  well  planned  marchea  lie  deluded  his  antago- 
nist, ana  in  his  course  spread  desolation  amongst  the  Catholic 
bishoprics  of  Franconia,  Wurzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Eichstadt^  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Spires,  Worms,  and  Mentz  on  the  Rhine;  and, 
fisallj,  in  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  provinces  of  Alsace. 

His  example  was  followed  by  others.  First  of  all,  George  Fre- 
derick, Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  took  the  field  in  favour  of  the 
E]atine  house,  collected  a  strong  army  and  united  with  Mansfeld. 
e  would  not  fight  as  a  prince  of  the  Grerman  empire,  lest  his  land 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  it,  but  as  a  knight  and  champion  in 
that  cause  which,  to  him,  appeared  the  most  just ;  accordin^y,  be- 
fore he  entered  into  action,  he  transferred  into  lus  son's  hands  the 
govenunent  of  his  coimtry.  For  him,  united  with  Mansfeld,  Tilly 
was  no  equal  match ;  but  when,  however,  they  separated,  he  de- 
feated the  Margrave  at  Wimpfen  on  the  8^  of  May,  1622. 

Mansfeld  next  found  an  ally  in  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
brother  of  the  reiming  duke,  who,  full  of  youthful  ardour,  likewise 
came  forward  in  me  cause  of  the  banished  electoral  prince.  After  a 
variety  of  adventures,  he  at  len^  joined  Mansfeld  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  men,  and,  thus  umted,  they  entered  Alsace  once  more, 
extending  their  march  to  the  provinces  of  Lorraine,  and,  in  fact, 
loade  even  Paris  itself  tremble  for  the  moment,  as  they  threatened 
to  advance  thither  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots.  After  devastating 
all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  ihey  finally  marched  into  Holland, 
where  they  joined  the  Netherlanders  in  their  stru^le  against  the 
Spaniards. 

Iiiiy,  meantime,  retained  possession  of  the  entire  palatinate,  and 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  seized  upon  the  magnificent  library 
of  Heidelberg,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  made  a  present  to  the 
pope,  Gregory  XV. ;  it  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the 
Vatican.* 

It  appeared  now  as  if  the  moment  had  once  more  arrived  when 
peace  might  have  been  restored  to  Grermany,  if  the  victors  had  been 
at  all  inclined  to  act  with  moderation.  But  Ferdinand  had  no  idea 
of  halting  in  the  midst  of  all  his  revolutionary  movements.  He 
considered  himself,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  written  by  himself  and 
sent  to  Spain,  as  called  upon  by  Providence  '*  to  crush  all  the  sedi- 
tions factions,  which  had  been  supported  chiefly  by  the  heresy  of 
Calvinism,  and  he  recognised  in  the  success  which  had  hitherto  re- 
warded his  efiforts,  an  intimation  firom  God  that  he  ought  to  perse- 
vere in  the  course  he  had  entered  upon." 

A  grand  step  would  be  gained  towards  the  promotion  of  his  plans, 
if  he  could  arrange  the  investiture  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
&3  electoral-palatine,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  faithful  services ;  a 
matter  upon  which  they  both  agreed  in  secret  together.     In  the 

*  This  Iibnu7,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prossia,  was  restored  to  Heiddberg  in  the  year  1815. 

2  H 
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aforeflaid  fetter  of  Feidinaiid,  he  flays:  '<  If  we  oooU  gain  one  loate 
•vote  in  the  electoral  oolle^e,  we  aliould  be  for  ever  seemed  in  our 
object  of  placing  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  and  e&- 
suring  its  possesBion  to  the  house  of  Austria." 

But  this  step  was  one  of  great  dan^,  as  it  was  likelj  to  hmi 
upon  him  the  most  determined  oppodtion  of  all  the  Protestants,  and 
more  especiallj  might  make  an  enemy  of  the  etectoral  house  of 
Saxonjt  hitherto  a  fiiend  so  fidihfiiL  KevertheleflBf  Ferdinsnd  a^ 
ooinidiahed  his  wish ;  he  hastened  to  summon  together  the  elsctos 
at  Ratisbon  in  1623,  in  order  to  confer  the  investiture  upon  Mixi- 
mihan,  and  after  many  negotiations  Saxony  was  induced  to  give  ite 
consent  by  the  ooncesnon  of  Lusatia. 

In  the  same  year,  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick  was  rooted  by 
miy  near  Stadlov  in  Miinster,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  recommence  operations,  and  thus  fortune  appeared  to  realise  the 
anticipations  of  the  emperor,  and  crown  his  confidence  with  oonti- 
nued  success.  Nerertheless,  many  links  were  still  neoeaaaiy  to  (am 
the  chain  of  this  war. 

The  Protestants,  meantime,  considered  that  they  oould  not  remain 
inastateof  inactive  expectation  of  the  &Jte  to  which  they  mijs^ht  be  sub- 
jected, but  felt  themseiyes  bound  to  exercise  forthwith  the  httkeaeigf 
and  self-posaession  still  at  their  command.  The  first  moyement  wis 
made  in  the  states  of  the  cirde  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  fiondeisof 
which  Tilly,  the  terror-stnldniz  eeneral  of  the  Bavarians,  had  takeu 
up  his  position  with  his  formidaDle  army.  After  having  made  in 
vain  their  representations  for  his  recall,  they  took  to  arms,  and  chose 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  IV.,  as  Duke  of  Holstm,  for  ^eir 
commander-in-chief.  He  promised  them  considerable  aid,  and  Eng- 
land on  its  part  did  the  same.  Christiaa  of  Brunswick  and  Mans- 
feld  re-app^ured,  and  enlisted  troops  with  English  money.  Hitherto 
the  war  in  Germany,  on  the  Catholic  side,  had  been  carried  on  al- 
most wholly  by  the  army  of  the  league ;  but  as  the  preparations  of 
the  Protestants  became  now  more  extensivCi  thej  demanded  iiom 
the  emperor  supplies  of  troops  accordingly.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  likewise  the  emperor's  wish  to  fiimish  an  imperial  armjr  himself, 
in  order  that  the  house  of  Bavaria  might  not  claim  the  merit  of  per- 
forming every  thing  alone ;  but  he  was  in  want  of  the  neoessuy 
means  to  effect  this  object,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  raise  and 
equip  the  number  of  men  required.  Under  these  drcumstaiioes, 
however,  an  individual  presented  himself  to  his  notice,  who  conton- 
plated  carrying  on  the  war  by  means  of  his  own  resources,  and  sm- 

fle-handed — similarly  to  Mansfeld — and  offering  at  once  to  re- 
eve the  emperor  from  his  difficulties,  he  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
his  plans  into  operation. 

Albert  of  Wallenstein — ^more  properly  Waldstein — ^the  descen- 
dant of  a  noble  family  in  Bohemia,  was  bom  in  the  year  1533,  in 
Prague,  of  Lutheran  parents;  as  they  died  when  he  was  youi^,  he 
was  sent  by  a  matemal  imde  to  a  celebrated  convent  of  Jesuits  at 
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Olmiitz,  and  was  thus  educated  in  the  Catholic  relmon.  Later  he 
tzayelled  with  a  wealthy  nobleman  from  MoiaTia  uirough  a  gieat 
part  of  Europe,  and  became  acquainted  with  Germany,  HolLmd, 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  learned  companion  of  iJie  Ulu»- 
tdouflpair,  the  mathematdcian  and  astrologer  Peter  Verdun^us  (sub- 
sequently a  friend  of  Keppler),  encouraged  Wallenstein^  predi- 
lection for  astrology,  and  m  Padua  he  was  initiated  in  cabaUsdc 
lore  and  the  other  occult  sciences  of  the  stars  by  Professor  Argoli. 
A  mjBterious  inclination  of  his  nature  led  him  to  this  dangerous 
stadj,  which  at  that  time  was  universally  pursued,  and  occupied 
even  jgreat  minds  like  that  of  Keppler;  his  soul  was  lost  in  its  dark 
labjmnths;  but  this  much  he  saw  wi^  the  greatest  certainty  in  the 
stais,  aince  he  intuitively  felt  it,  viz.,  that  he  was  destined  to  efiect 
sofflething  extraordinary.  An  unbounded  ambition  possessed  his 
whole  soul,  and  he  was  conscious  of  an  energy  sufficient  to  cany 
the  entile  a^  with  him;  whence  he  regarded  as  within  his  reach 
the  aooomphahment  of  the  greatest  enterroise. 

He  attached  himself  to  the  Archduke  Terdinand,  whose  firmness 
and  determination  he  recognised,  and  set  out  in  1617,  accompanied 
by  200  cavahy,  raised  at  his  own  expense,  to  render  him  aid  in  an 
eacpedition  i^ainst  Venice.    By  way  of  remuneration  Ferdinand 
^BBi^oidi  to  hun  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  the  militia  in  Moravia. 
Dnnng  the  troubles  of  Bohemia  he  aided  the  Viennese  in  their 
defence  agunst  the  Bohemians,  fought  against  Bethlen  Grabor  of 
Transylvania,  who  raised  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  HungarVf 
and  filled  the    situation  of  quarter-master-general  in  the  imperial 
forces  under  Boucquoi,  when  ne,  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaiia,  gained 
the  battle  of  Weissenberg  near  Prague.    After  this  battle  he  had 
another  engagement  with  Bethlen,  by  whom  the  imperial  generals 
Dampierre  and  Boucquoi  had  been  defeated,  made  him  retreat,  and 
ob%ed  him  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace,  and  to  relinquish  his  claims 
to  the  Hungarian  crown.    For  these  services  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  devastation  of  his  estates  in  this  war 
and  the  expenses  he  had  incurred — having  at  his  own  cost  furnished 
and  supported  several  regiments — ^Wallenstein  received,  in  1622,  the 
terntoiy  of  Friedland  in  Bohemia,  together  with  the  title  of  prince, 
and  later  that  of  duke.    In  addition  to  this,  he  purchased  for  a 
kige  sum  of  money  about  sixty  estates  of  the  Bohemian  nobility, 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  emperor  after  the  battle  near 
Prague,  and  thus  came  into  possession  oi  more  than  princely  wealth. 
The  duchy  of  Friedland  alone  comprised  nine  towns  and  fiily-seven 
castles  and  villages.     Subsequently,  and  whilst  Tilly  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  head  of  the  league,  ne  lived  retired  on  his  estates, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  felt  much  discontented  at  finding  the  war 
earned  on  without  him.    Now,  however,  when  he  found  the  em- 
peror was  anxious  to  raise  for  himself  an  aimy,  he,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  ofiered  his  services  to  levy  troops  of  his  own  for  the 
impenal  service,  taking  upon  himself  nearly  the  whole  cost.     He 
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stipulated  only  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  unlimited  ooq- 
trol  over  them,  and  possess  the  exclusive  power  of  appointittg 
officers,  and  collecting  together  a  force,  not  of  20,000  but  of 
50,000  men— as  such  an  army,  he  said,  would  soon  be  enabled 
to  maintain  itself.  He  obtained,  accordingly,  the  full  authority 
required,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  the  army  was  raised  and 
completely  equipped — such  was  the  influence  his  very  name  already 
produced. 

Wallenstein  was  bom  to  command;  his  acute  eye  distmgoished at 
the  first  glance  from  amons  the  multitude  such  as  were  competent, 
and  he  assigned  to  each  his  proper  place.  His  praise,  fix)m  being 
but  rarely  bestowed,  animated  ana  brought  into  full  operation  every 
&culty,  whilst  his  steady,  reserved,  and  earnest  demeanour  secuied 
obedience  and  discipline.  His  very  appearance  inspired  reveience 
and  awe;  his  figure  was  lofty,  proud,  and  truly  warlike;  his  jet 
black  hair  was  cut  close  above  his  high  and  commanding  foiehead, 
whilst  in  his  bright  piercing  eye  was  expressed  profundity  of  thought, 
combined  with  gravity  and  mystery — ^the  characteristics  of  his  &- 
vourite  studies  and  researches  m  the  language  of  the  stars,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  the  planets. 

He  marched  with  his  new  army,  in  the  autumn  of  1625,  through 
Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Lower  Saxony.  Tilly  withheld  &om 
joining  a  rival  whose  ambition  he  saw  was  to  excel  him,  and 
both  conducted  the  war  apart.  Wallenstein,  after  having  put  to 
rout  a  body  of  armed  peasantry  who  had  attempted  to  intercept  his 
march  near  Gbttingen,  advanced  to  die  districts  of  Halberstadt  and 
Magdeburg,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to  the  devas- 
tations of  the  war.  The  campaign  of  1626  commenced  with  more 
serious  deeds  of  arms.  Count  Mansfeld,  who  advanced  along  ^ 
Elbe  against  Wallenstein,  having  been  defeated  on  the  bridge  of 
Dessau,  directed  his  course  with  a  bold  determination  towaids 
Silesia,  in  order  to  join  Prince  Bethlen  Grabor,  and  carry  the  im 
into  the  Austrian  dominiolis,  whither  Wallenstein,  to  his  great  re- 
gret, was  forced  to  follow  him.  After  a  most  harassing  and  difficult 
march  Mansfeld  arrived  in  Hungary;  he  was,  however,  very  hadly 
received  there,  because  he  had  not  brought  with  him  the  sums  of 
money  expected  by  the  prince.  Pursued  by  Wallensteiii,  his 
retreat  cut  off,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring  supphes  in  such 
a  remote  coimtry,  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  artillery  and  ammu* 
nition,  and  disband  his  soldiers;  and  then  crossing  Bosnia  and  Dal- 
matia,  he  proceeded  with  a  small  suite  along  the  road  to  Venice. 
Thence  it  was  his  intention  to  repair  to  England,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supply  of  money;  but  on  arriving  in  the  village 
of  Urakowitz  near  Zara,  his  nature,  already  completely  overwhehned 
by  the  superhuman  struggles  and  fatigues  under^ne,  finally  suq^ 
beneath  these  heavy  trials,  and  the  noble  wamor  breathed  his 
last  on  the  20th  of  November,  1626,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  When  the  dving  man  felt  at  length  the  approach  of  death, 
he  had  himself  clotned  in  his  military  coat,  his  sword  buckled  on, 
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and  thus  equipped,  and  standing  supported  by  the  arms  of  two 
friends,  he  patiently  awaited  the  final  moment  of  his  mortal  career. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Spaktro. 

In  this  same  year  died  likewise  his  fnend,  Duke  Christian  of 
Bnmswick,  who  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  and  thus 
the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  best  generals.  Christian, 
King  of  Denmark,  was  not  able  to  replace  them,  for  in  him  was 
wanting  all  that  warlike  spirit  and  energy  so  necessary  in  a  com- 
mander; added  to  this,  there  was  no  union  between  the  princes  of 
the  ciide  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  one  of  whom,  indeed,  George,  Duke 
of  Celle,  a  general  of  the  Saxon  army,  passed  over  to  the  emperor, 
whose  service  he  entered.  Thence,  although  Lower  Saxony  was 
mnch  leheved  by  the  retreat  of  Wallenstein,  King  Christian  was, 
nevertheless,  not  only  unable  to  defend  it  against  Tilly,  but  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  him  on  the  27th  of  August  at  Lutter  near 
Barenbeig,  in  Hanover,  and  lost  all  his  artillery,  together  with  sixty 
ensigns. 

hi  the  year  1627,  Wallenstein  marched  back  again  through  Sile- 
aa,  whence  he  drove  all  his  enemies  before  him  into  the  north  of 
Gemiany,  crossed  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  and  with  Tilly 
entered  Holstein,  in  order  to  force  the  King  of  Denmark  to  abandon 
Gemiany  altogether.  The  whole  of  that  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fortifications,  was  speedily  conquered.  Silesia  and 
Jutland  were  next  invaded  and  tearfully  devastated.  The  king 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  islands,  and  some  letters  of  Wallen- 
Btein  even  mention  that  he  seriously  contemplated  causing  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  to  be  chosen  King  of  Denmark,  having  been  in- 
lormed  that  the  states  were  dissatisfied  with  their  own  king.  It  was 
m  this  same  year  that  Wallenstein  added  to  his  immense  possessions 
the  duchy  of  Si^n  and  the  territory  of  Priebus  in  Silesia,  which 
he  purchased  of  me  emperor  for  150,000  florins. 

Meantime  the  army  of  Wallenstein  had  gradualljr  increased  to 
100,000  men,  and  this  mjrsterious  and  incomprehensible  man  con- 
tinued enlisting  fresh  troops  with  still  greater  zeal  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  diminished  and  disappeared,  it  was  not 
known  whether  it  was  for  himself  or  for  his  sovereign  that  he  was 
thna  paving  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  unlimited  dominion.  The 
Catholic  prmces  themselves  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  doubt, 
for  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  his  grand  object  was  to 
abolish  their  lea^e,  whilst  Tilly  effpedally  hated  him  because  he 
monopohsed  for  himself  all  the  fruits  produced  by  their  victories. 
Ihe  princes  of  Mecklenbuig,  Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg,  appealed 
to  the  emperor  to  remove  the  heavy  and  oppressive  burden  of  war 
&om  their  lands;  but  the  will  of  his  general  was  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  whole  of  North  Ger- 
niany  obeyed  his  shghtest  nod,  and  trembled  beneath  his  wrath.  He 
himself  lived  in  a  style  of  pomp  and  splendour  far  beyond  his  im- 
perial master,  in  which  example  he  was  imitated  by  all  his  officers 
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in  proportion;  whilst  aioiind  him  thousands  of  human  beings  weie 
forced  to  knguish  in  inexpressible  misery^,  and  without  ezaggem* 
tion,  literally  died  through  starvation,  ia,  addition  to  all  this,  the 
general  brought  against  me  emperor  a  heavy  account  of  the  sums 
he  had  advanced  out  of  his  own  fimds  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  which  he  calculated  at  more  than  three  millions  of  florins.  This 
sum  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  pay,  and  resolved,  therefore, 
to  seize  the  territories  of  the  dukes  Adolphus  Frederick  and  John 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  and  transfer  them  into  the  hands  of  his 
general,  in  consideration  of  the  debt.  Thus  Wallenstein  was  made 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  castle  of  Brandeis^ 
in  Bohemia,  put  into  immediate  practice  the  privilege  he  now  com- 
manded of  appearing  with  covered  head  in  the  imperial  presence. 

In  vain  did  the  inhabitants  supplicate  to  have  their  rightful  dukes, 
whose  family  had  reigned  in  their  dominions  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  restored  to  them,  and  who,  they  said,  had  not  committed 
themselves  more  l^an  the  princes  of  the  other  provinces  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Ferdinand  forgot  again,  this  time,  the 
laws  of  moderation  in  victory,  and  shamefiilly  violated  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  empire  in  thus  banishing  these  princes  from  dieir 
territories  without  legally  impeaching  tnem  before  the  electoral 
princes,  and  without  giving  them  a  hearing  or  pronouncing  judg- 
ment  against  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  him  an  o^ect  of 
great  importance  to  secure  for  himself  the  presence  of  a  Catholic 
prince  ofthe  empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  who  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  keep  in  check  the  north  of  Germany,  and  form  a 
protective  power  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden;  whilst  from  this  point  he  confidently 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  fsdth  throughout 
the  north.  He  also  appears  to  have  contemplated  holding  complete 
dominion  over  the  maritime  commerce  oi  the  Baltic  from  this 
quarter,  for  Wallenstein  even  assumed  the  ritle  of  admiral  of  the  north 
and  eastern  seas,  and  it  is  seen  by  his  letters  addressed  to  Amim, 
general  in  chief  of  the  army  in  the  north  of  Germany,  durii^ 
lis  absence,  that  the  desire  he  had  most  at  heart  was  to  bum  eSl 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels  that  sailed  within  the  range  of  his 
dominion,  and  to  collect  and  establish  a  fleet  of  his  own. 

From  Mecklenburg  Wallenstein  now  turned  his  looks  towards 
its  neighbouring  territory}  Pomerania.  The  old  duke,  Bogislas,  was 
without  anv  family,  ana  after  his  death  his  duchy  might  be  very 
conveniently  united  with  that  of  Mecklenburg.  What,  however, 
was  to  this  ambitious  man  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  the  posses- 
sion of  Stralsund,  which,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  dominion  of  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  as  forming  part  of  the 
Hanseatic  lea^e,  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  an  independent  ad- 
ministration m  all  its  internal  affiiira.  This  city,  as  well  as  the 
whole  country,  had  contributed  very  large  sums  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  troops;  and  now  it  was  intended  to  furnish 
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it  with  a  garrison.  Has  the  dtizena  refiued  to  leceiye;  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1628,  Wallensteui  gave  orders  to  Cr^eral  Amim 
to  miurch  against,  and  lay  sieee  to  t'he  place.  The  citizens,  however, 
defended  weir  waJIs  with  determined  courage  and  perseverance, 
whilst  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  furnished  them  with 
fiheial  suppUes  of  troops,  together  with  ammtmition  and  provinona 
from  the  sea-eide.  Tneir  dbsdnate  resistance  excited  the  fimoua 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  imperious  general,  and  he  exclaimed: 
^'  Even  if  this  Stralsund  be  linked  by  chains  to  the  very  heavens 
above^  still  I  swear  it  shall  fall !"  lie  then  advanced  in  person 
against  the  city,  and  repeatedly  assaulted  it;  but  he  now  learnt  to 
Imow  what  the  heroic  courage  of  citizens  can  effect  under  prudent 
guidance;  for  after  having  remained  before  the  walls  for  several 
weeks,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  at  least  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  va- 
rious desperate  assaults  made,  he  was  forced,  to  his  no  little  mortifica- 
tion, to  withdraw  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

Meantime,  the  King  of  Denmark  had  demanded  peace,  which, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  emperor  was  advised  by  WaUenstein 
to  conclude;  £rom  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  as  he  was  now  a 

Srinoe  of  the  empire  himself,  he  no  longer  considered  it  desirable  to 
estroy  further  the  power  of  the  (jerman  princes.  The  king,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  general,  made  on  the  12th  of  May,  1629,  in  Lii- 
beck,  a  very  advantageous  peace,  and  he  received  bade  all  his  lands, 
without  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  this  peace  did  not  add 
much  to  the  ^bry  of  the  kinff,  inasmuch  as  for  his  own  preservation, 
he  sacrificed  in  me  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  two  faithful  allies.  He 
promised  not  to  take  any  share  in  the  affiurs  of  Oermany,  otherwise 
than  as  a  member  of  the  imperial  states,  and  thus  remgned  the  right 
he  possessed  to  protect  the  two  dukes.  WaUenstein  now  received 
6om  the  emptor  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  was  thus  confirmed  in  his  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  em- 

How  rej<nced  must  the  peacefully  disposed  inhabitants  of  6er* 
many  have  been,  af^  their  long  persecution,  when  they  received 
the  nappy  tidings  of  peace!  The  contest,  indeed,  could  not  now 
be  contmued  any  longer,  for  no  enemy  was  lefl  to  oppose  the  em^ 
peror;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  electoral  dignity,  and  that  portion  of  the  palatinate  which  had 
been  promised  to  him  as  an  inaemnification  for  his  expenses  in  the 
war.  The  Protestants  were  now  so  completely  reduced  and  sub^ 
dued,  that  there  was  no  longer  cause  to  dread  fresh  hosdlitiea 
on  their  part  The  war  had  now  reached  its  twelfth  year,  and  every 
year  had lefl  behind  it  fresh  traces  of  the  ravages  produced  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  turning  flourishing  provinces  into  deserts, 
and  rendering  once  opulent  citizens  b^ms  and  fugitives.  The 
war,  indeed,  might  now  have  easily  beenbrowht  to  a  termination* 
had  the  victorious  party  only  known  when  to  fix  the  just  limits  of 
their  course,  and  it  the  emperor  afler  having  thus  completely  pun- 
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fied  his  states  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  re-established  his  authority 
therein  with  all  its  original  power,  had  secured  religious  peace  in  aU 
its  plenitude  to  all  the  other  independent  states  of  the  empire,  dis- 
banded his  army,  and  thus  have  dehvered  the  reduced  and  miserable 
coimtry  from  that  especially  heavy  burden.  But  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  the  human  mind  than  to  restrain  itself  in  its  course 
amidst  prosperity.  The  Catholic  party  imagined  this  was  a  mo- 
ment too  favourable  for  them  to  neglect,  and  they  determined,  ac- 
cordingly, to  draw  all  the  advantages  they  could  uom  the  fortunate 
state  of  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  demanded 
of  the  Protestants  the  restitution  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession  since  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in 
1552 :  being  no  less  than  two  archbishoprics,  Bremen  and  Magde- 
burg, twelve  bishoprics,  and  a  multituae  of  inferior  benefices  and 
convents.  Until  this  moment,  the  restitution  of  what  it  had  been 
so  long  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  Protestants  to  hold  posses- 
sion, had  never  been  for  an  instant  contemplated;  but  now,  how- 
ever, urged  on  by  the  Catholics,  the  emperor  published  a  solemn 
edict,  known  imder  the  title  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  dated  the 
6th  of  March,  1629.  ''  The  Protestants,"  says  a  distinguished 
historian,  '^  were  completely  paralysed,  whilst  the  more  short- 
sighted portion  of  their  adversaries  hailed  it  with  exultation."  The 
cause,  however,  for  such  exultation  produced  eventually  unutterable 
calamity  all  over  Germany. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  determined  not  to 
disband  either  of  the  two  grand  armies  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
their  devastations  throughout  the  empire  ;  their  services  were  re- 
tained in  order  to  bring  into  effect  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
restitution,  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued,  that  they  should 
assist  if  necessary,  with  the  force  of  their  arms,  the  various  imperial 
deputies  authorised  by  the  government  to  witness  the  due  accom- 
phshment  of  its  decrees.  Operations  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  south  of  Germany  was  selected  as  the  spot  to  receive  the 
first  visitation.  The  city  of  Augsburg— where  only  shortly  before 
the  treaty  of  religious  peace  had  been  signed — was  forced,  amongst 
the  rest,  to  acknowledge  the  ecclesiasticcJ  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop, 
and  renounce  the  Protestant  form  of  worship,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  was  obhged  to  restore  all  his  monasteries.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  Catholic  league,  in  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Heidelberg,  made  a  resolution  '^  not  to  restore  any  of  the  possessions 
conquered  oy  their  arms,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  unless  they 
were  indemnified  beforehand  for  all  their  war  expenses."  Thence 
the  Protestants  were  threatened  with  still  greater  danger  from  the 
league  partjjr  than  even  from  the  emperor  himself 

But  the  mtolerable  tyranny  exercised  by  Wallenstein's  army  pro- 
duced increasing  indignation,  and  excited  still  more  loudly  the 
complaints  and  murmurs  of  both  parties,  which  attained  at  length 
that  degree  of  irresistible  power,  tnat  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
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shut  his  eyes  against  the  universal  ruin — no  respect  being  shown  for 
either  parity,  mends,  or  foes.  Catholics  or  Protestants — caused  by 
those  overbc^uring,  ruthless  violators  of  right  and  justice.  The  em- 
peror's own  brother,  Leopold,  himself  wrote  him  a  long  letter  in 
which  he  gave  a  dreadful  and  harrowing  description  of  the  pillage, 
incendiarisms,  murderous  outrages,  and  other  shameiul  oppressions 
inflicted  by  the  imperial  troops  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Such 
testimony  overbalanced  all  the  arguments  to  which,  hitherto,  the 
friendsof  Wallensteinhadhad  recourse,  and  successfully  brought  to  bear 
in  his  defence  ;  whilst  finally,  at  the  assembly  of  the  electoral  princes 
held  in  Ratisbon  in  the  summer  of  1630,  the  emperor  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  petitions  from  every  quarter.  "The  imperial 
soldiers,"  complainea  the  Pomeranian  deputies,  "  marched  into  our 
country,  and  were  received  as  friends,  and  yet  they  have  already 
exacted  from  the  principality  of  Stettin  alone,  ten  millions  of  dollars 
as  a  contribution,  whilst  in  spite  of  this  they  have  nevertheless  reduced 
to  ashes  seven  of  our  towns,  and  completely  devastated  the  whole  coun- 
try around.  And  yet  in  the  moment  that  they  were  scattering  such 
dreadful  ruin  and  misery  everywhere  around^  they  themselves  lived 
in  such  an  expensive  style,  that  every  captain  and  even  his  lieutenant 
exercised  more  princely  extravagance  than  their  own  Duke  Bogislas 
himself.  Beades  all  this,  the  innkeepers  and  landlords  upon  whom 
the  troops  were  billeted,  experienced  the  most  brutal  treatment,  and 
many  men  were  constantly  being  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  in  short,  no  act  of  cruelty  could  be 
mentioned  or  even  thought  of  that  these  savages  had  not  exercised, 
and  many  hundreds  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  horrible  acts  from  being  inflicted  upon  themselves,  and  to 
escape  from  dying  through  starvalion,  had  committed  suicide." 

Tnis  fnghtud  picture  shows  us  the  exact  nature  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  these  troop  serving  for  pay,  and  presents  us  with  a  description 
of  the  misery  exiBtiing  at  uns  period  of  our  history  :  nor  in  this  is  there 
any  exaggeration.  Count  Mansfeld,  the  original  projector  of  this  sys- 
tem for  the  promotion  of  the  wkr,  has  himself  given  us  his  testimony 
in  a  defence  he  was  called  upon  to  make  against  similar  accusations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  licence  given  to  and  practised  by  his  own 
army  :  "  When  the  soldiers  do  not  receive  their  Pfty/'  he  says,  "  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  their  discipline.  Neither 
they  themselves  nor  their  horses  can  live  upon  air;  whilst  what 
they  wear,  both  in  clothing  and  aims,  soon  becomes  ragged  and  useless. 
Thence  they  take  whatever  they  can  find,  although  not  in  proportion 
with  what  may  be  due  to  them  ;  for  they  neither  calculate  the  number 
nor  weigh  the  amount  of  the  articles  they  seize.  The  gate  once 
opened  to  them,  they  rush  through  and  proceed  to  act  upon  the  plan 
tney  have  laid  down  with  unlicensed  fiuy,  and  firom  which  they  are 
not  to  be  deterred.  They  seize  upon  every  thing,  they  overcome 
every  thing,  and  strike  down  all  and  every  thing  ihat  may  oppose 
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them.  Li  short,  it  is  impoesible  to  imagine  the  diaorder  a&d  tiot 
thus  produced ;  for,  constitated  as  the  aniijis  of  allnaticnis,  th^tU 
yie  with  each  other  in  their  exezciae  of  the  most  monstroua  acts.  Tbe 
German,  the  Netherknder,  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian,  and  ^e  Han- 
carian,  each  contributes  something  peculiar  to  his  own  nation  inyio- 
knce  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  in  cunning,  deceit,  and  invention.  I 
Mm  aware  of  this,  and  have,  I  confess,  even  been  forced  to  witness  all 
these  infiunous  acts,  whilst  my  heart  has  grieved  at  the  a^t.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  imow  and  demore  these 
thin^;  if  we  wish  to  remove  the  evil,  we  must  adopt  muh  measores 
as  ^mU  ensure  strict  discipline  in  the  army,  but  which  cannot  exist 
unless  the  troops  receive  their  paj  regularly.** 

Ferdinand  could  no  longer  resist  the  unanimous  voice  of  comdbdnt 
thus  urged,  and  as  now  the  whole  body  of  princes  inssted  dutt  Wal- 
knstein — ^whom  they  all  hated  without  ezceptionr-ehonld  bedeprived 
of  the  diief  command,  and  more  especially  as  at  their  head  Mazhni- 
lian  of  Bavaria  expressed  himself  most  warmly  in  &voar  of  it,  the 
emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  save  his  consent,  and  yidbdedto  their 
wisnes.  It  was,  however,  still  left  to  be  seen  whedier  or  not  the 
proud  and  migh^  chief  would  obey  the  summons  :  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  however,  ne  did  so.  His  astronomical  calculations  appeared  to 
have  produced  theb  tranquillising  effects,  and  mollified  his  haughty 
spirit  *'  He  hjr  no  means  complained  acainst  or  reproached  m 
emperor,**  he  said  calmly  to  the  imperial  drouties,  Count  Werden- 
berg  and  Baron  Questenoerff,  '*for  tne  stars  had  already  indicated  to 
him  that  the  spirit  of  the  B3ector  of  Bavaria  held  its  sway  ayes  that 
of  the  emperor  ;  but,*'  he  added,  *'in  dischaiging  his  troops,  his  im- 
perial majesty  was  rejecting  the  most  preciotts  jewel  of  his  ooim." 
He  now  withdrew  to  his  duchy  of  Frieoland,  establishing  his  seat  of 
government  at  Gitschen,  which  he  considerably  enlarged  and  beaoti- 
led.    This  dismissal  of  Wallenstcin  took  place  in  Septonber,  1630. 

Such  of  the  imperial  troc^  as  did  not  receive  oieir  discfaaice, 
joined  those  of  the  league,  and  the  tmited  aixay  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Tilly. 
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The  power  of  the  Protestant  prmoes  Lad  now  become  much  weak- 
ened, aiid  the  edict  of  restitution  was  caiiied  into  effect  generallj. 
Those  who  knew  the  character  of  Ferdinand  might  eaalj  foresee  what 
were  hia  designs  against  the  new  church,  and  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
Sffjr  to  question  whether  or  not  his  grand  object  was  to  annihilate  its 
entire  existence,  for  the  proceedings  adopted  throughout  the  empire 
claAj  showed  what  its  party  had  to  expect.  But  amidst  this  grow- 
ing dsneer,  and  indeed  almost  in  the  very  moment  itself  when  the 
nunds  of  the  Protestants,  as  they  beheld  the  crisis  gradually  ap- 
pnMchiiig,  had  sunk  into  that  state  of  despondency  and  settled 
gloom,  which  the  sad  succession  of  events  must  naturally  produce, 
tiley reodved,  most  une3C{>ectedly ,  assistance  firom  a  nation  mtherto  but 
fittle  known,  and  living  in  unintenrupted  seclusion  within  the  &on« 
tieiB  of  their  northern  territory.  This  peojde— the  Swedes — ^were 
DererthelesB  distinguished  for  tneir  bravery,  whilst  they  were  stead- 
&8t  and&ithful  in  their  religioua  principles,  being  die  descendants  of 
the  Goths,  the  noblest  of  all  those  nadons  most  justly  entitled  to  boast 
of  thesr  German  ori^.  In  the  year  1611,  Grastavus  Adolpfaus  sue- 
ceededto  the  Swedish  throne,  andhe  it  was  who  was  destined  to  lead 
luspeople  t^Km  the  grand  scene  of  this  eventful  period.  It  was  this 
finn  convictioii,  so  deeply  implanted  in  his  mind,  by  which  Gnstavus 
t^  innnred  to  Trndertate  the  miirhty  contest  agamst  the  powerM 

Opinions  equally  contrary  and  inconsistent  have  been  pronounced 
^Q  the  character  of  this  great  monarch,  because,  living  at  a  period 
^^  "fttttj  spirit  rwed  so  furiously,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Enactions  could  umSergo  a  more  impartial  review  than  those  accom- 
plished by  his  contemponuies.  On  the  one  hand  he  has  been  re- 
dded only  as  a  conqueror,  compelled  by  the  excitement  produced 
h  bumingt  ambition  to  cross  the  ocean  in  order  to  vanquish  foreign 
ittds,  whSh  he  sought  to  e£kct  more  securely  under  the  doak  of 
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religion,  and  whence  he  was  enabled  to  conceal  his  desire  for  to; 
and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  viewed  only  as  an  enthoa- 
asdc  champion  in  the  cause  of  his  faith,  whilst  the  existence  of  all 
the  ambitious  motives  attributed  to  him,  and  by  which  his  adver- 
saries have  insisted  he  was  aloneinfluenced,has  b^n  denied,  and  die 
charge  thus  made  condemned.  In  either  case  there  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  Gustavus  was  by  no  means  influenced  by  a 
feeling  of  ambition  which  in  its  usual  sense  means  the  vain  passion 
of  personal  and  selfish  glory,  although  assuredly  the  love  for  tliat 
reputation  which  is  inherent  in  all  men,  and  which  in  the  mouths 
01^  people  adorns  the  object  with  immortal  Hfe,  occupied  likennse 
a  space  within  his  heart;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  solely  in 
order  to  rescue  his  fellow  Protestants  in  Grermany  that  he  took  up 
arms,  although  faith  and  piety  exercised  sufficient  influence  over  m 
soul  to  inspire  him  to  fight  in  such  a  cause.  Both  these  motives,  how- 
ever, acted  in  concert  together  upon  his  mind,  imited  by  another 
law  of  his  nature — that  which  inspired  him  with  the  feeling  and 
conviction  of  being  destined  to  perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  that 
eventful  epoch  of  the  history  ox  the  world.  He  felt  he  was  called 
upon  to  lead  forth  from  their  seclusion  and  obscurity  his  noble  peo- 
ple— ^who,  although  limited  in  number,  were  inferior  to  none  in 
courage  and  virtue — and  to  place  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Hitherto,  in  connexion  with  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  Sweden's  position  had  been  similar  to  that  of  Macedonia  be- 
fore Fhillip  and  Alexander  in  the  ancient  world,  and  as  subsequently 
that  of  Russia  was,  previous  to  Peter  the  Great,  in  modem  history ; 
and  as  the  lives  of  those  great  men  can  only  be  thoroughly  compie- 
hended  when  they  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  historical  acts 
alluded  to,  so  likewise  in  the  same  point  of  view  must  the  life  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  be  regarded.  For  although  tlus 
monarch  left  benind  but  very  inconsiderable  results  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  those  effected  by  the  sovereigns  with  whom  we  have 
compared  him,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  that  he  was 
snatched  away  by  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years  only,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  commenced  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  grand  work. 

His  great  plan  was  immediately  demonstrated  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  appearance  upon  the  scene.  Previous  to  the  war  in  Germany 
he  had  already  conquered  from  the  Russians  and  Poles  the  provinces 
along  the  coast,  Insria,  Carclia,  and  Livonia,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Prussia.  Various  important  motives  compelled  him  now  to 
take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He  had  been  very  serioiusly 
provoked  and  mortified  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand;  his  intercession 
in  favour  of  the  Protestants  and  his  cousins  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, as  well  as  his  mediation  for  peace  with  Denmark,  had  been 
treated  with  ^reat  contempt,  and  disdainfully  rejected;  whilst,  in 
addition  to  this,  Wallenstem  had  even  sent  10,000  imperial  troops 
to  the  aid  of  the  Poles  against  him.     Beyond  all  ^ese  cauaea 
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of  complaint,  however,  which  might  perhaps  still  have  been  peace- 
fullj  adjusted  by  negotiation,  his  presence  was  summoned  by  the 
danger  which  now  hovered  over  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  fear 
he  entertained  lest,  in  the  person  of  Wallenstein,  a  fresh  power  might 
usurp  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  thus  strengthen  and  extend 
the  cause  of  Austria  and  Catholicism. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Stralsund  was  exposed  had  al« 
ready,  as  we  have  before  shown,  produced  his  co-operation  in  favour 
of  that  place.  He  not  only  yielded  to  its  wishes  in  this  respect,  but 
fomied  an  alliance  with  it,  by  which  it  placed  itself  under  his  pro- 
tecdon,  and  it  was  indebted  to  the  succour  he  afforded  especially  for 
its  preservation  when  besieged  by  Wallenstein.  Now,  however, 
vhen  he  beheld  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  menaced  more 
seriously  than  ever  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  he  took  the 
decisive  step,  and  formally  declaring  war  against  the  emperor,  he,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1630,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania  with 
15,000  Swedes.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  upon  shore,  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  in  prayer^  whilst  his  example  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  whole  army.  Truly  he  had  undertaken,  with  but  small  and 
limited  means,  a  sreat  and  miffhty  enterprise  I' 
,  When  the  em^ieipr  was  infomed  of  ^  landing,  he,  in  hia  fed- 
ing  of  confidence,  inspired  by  his  continual  success,  appeared  to 
treat  the  affair  with  so  much  mdifference  that  the  news  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever  in  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  which  just  at  this 
moment  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 
All  the  Catholic  partv  throughout  the  empire  turned  the  fact  of  the 
airival  of  the  petty  kmg  of  the  north,  as  they  termed  him,  into  ridi- 
cule, and  styled  him,  in  contempt,  the  snow  kmg,  who  would  speedily 
melt  beneath  the  rays  of  the  imperial  sun.  But  these  15,000  men 
constituted  an  army  of  heroes,  a  phalanx  of  hardy  warriors,  belong* 
ing  as  it  were  to  another  world;  their  ranks  were  regulated  by  strict 
discipline  and  religious  principles,  whilst  those  opposed  to  them  knew 
nothmg  of  war  but  its  barbarism,  and  that  licentious  exercise  of  its 
worst  passions  which  under  no  circtmistances  would  be  curbed  or 
submit  to  reason.  The  imperialists  were  a  mixture  of  all  nations  and 
creeds,  and  boimd  together  by  no  other  ties  but  those  of  mutual 
wariare  and  pillage ;  the  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand, were  strengthened 
in  the  confiaence  they  felt  that  God  fought  on  their  side,  and  to 
Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  regularly  twice  a  day,  each  regi- 
ment possessing  its  own  chaplam.  Besides  this,  the  inventive  gemus 
of  Gustavus  had  introduced  the  exercise  of  some  new  military  tactics 
in  his  army;  and  in  this  he  may  bear  comparison  with  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  he  surprised  his  enemies  by  the 
novel^  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  order  of  battle-attacks,  and 
thus  he  was  soon  enabled  to  throw  all  those  who,  still  adhered  to  the 
old  system,  into  confusion.  Hitherto  they  had  made  a  practice  of 
formmg  their  line  of  battle  ten  rows  deep,  but  Grustavus  reduced  it 
to  six  m  the  in&ntry,  and  four  in  the  cavalry;  whence  his  little  army 
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ffained  oonsideiablj  in  eztenaioiif  and  was  more  easj  and  npid 
in  its  moyements  when  in  battle;  wlulat  the  balls  from  die  enemj'8 
artilleij  committed  less  damage  among  their  ranks,  thns  leas  ieoaij 
crowded.  The  Swedish  troops,  especially  the  foot-soldien,  were 
likewise  lestf  heavily  supplied  with  armour  and  other  aoooutremeate, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  fire  off  their  muskets  with  much 
more  ease  and  despatch,  and  which  were  constructed  too  of  fir 
lighter  materials  than  those  of  the  imperialists. 

The  imperialists,  whose  forces  were  by  no  means  strong  in  tie 
-vicinity  of  the  coast,  were  soon  driven  out  of  Riigen  and  the  smaUer 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  Ghistavus  now  wiRTchfJ  agauut 
Stettin,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  P<»nerania.  The  duke,  Yiho 
was  both  old  and  timid,  would  not  venture  to  decide  upon  joiiiing 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  yet  he  could  not  resolve  to  oppose  hint 
After  long  hentation,  during  which  Gnstavus  used  every  metns  of 
persuarion  in  firm  but  mild  and  consoling  language,  he  at  length  sur- 
rendered to  him  theci^,  which  the  king  intended  at  once  to  ccmTert 
into  a  principal  military  depot  during  the  war. 

The  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  like  the  Duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  appeared  qmte  undetermined  now  to  receive  thdr  new  sllj. 
The  king  had  invited  them  all  to  unite  and  form  one  grand  allianoe; 
but  many  felt  too  much  afraid,  and  dreaded  the  v^i^eanoe  of  the 
emperor:  others  afain  were  jealous  of  all  foreign  dominion  in  case 
of  success,  whilst  the  rest  felt  disposed  rather  to  remain  fiuthfbl  in 
their  alleffianoe  to  the  empire  and  government,  than  to  risk  any 
change  whatever.  Gxistavus  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  w 
disposition  thus  shown:  *'  We  Evangelists,"  he  said,  in  his  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Erfurt,  ^'  are  placed  in  a  position  amilar  to  a 
vessel  when  in  a  storm.  In  such  a  moment  it  aoes  not  suffice  for  a 
few  only  to  labour  with  zeal  for  the  general  safety  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  crew  look  quietly  on  with  their  arms  folded;  all  ou^ht  to  work 
tpgether,  and  each  ought  to  assist  with  all  his  might  m  the  par- 
ticular part  assigned  to  him."  The  Protestants,  however,  possessed 
no  such  spirit  of  union,  neither  did  they  cherish  that  conacientioas> 
ness  of  purpose  so  necessary.  As  usual  they  were  divided  among 
themselves  by  jealousy  and  prejudice.  The  palatinate  was  entirely 
subjected;  and  Saxony,  which  for  a  length  of  time  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  Evangelists,  and  at  times,  during  the  period  of  the  pala 
tine's  influence,  had  even  adhered  to  Aiistria,  was  now  vacillating 
between  its  dread  of  Austria  and  a  foreimi  prinoe.  Geor^  Wil- 
liam, the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  a  weak  prince,  was  gmded  by 
his  minister  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  opposed  altogether  to  an 
alliance  with  Sweden.  Amongst  the  petty  princes,  of  whom  many 
were  in  truth  much  more  determined,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
dependent  upon  the  power  of  Austria,  there  were  only  two  who 
joined  the  kmg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  The  others,  together  with  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, held  a  meeting  in  April,  1631^  at  Leipsic,  and  resolved  to 
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xaise  an  aimy  for  tJiemfldyes  in  defence  of  their  tenitoriee  against 
anj  attack,  whether  proceeding  from  the  Swedes  or  Austrians.  The 
emperor,  who  peroeived  clear^  that  the  grand  straggle  must  be 
decided  by  the  sword,  and  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  submitting  his  will  to  the  diet,  commanded  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Iieipsic  alliance,  and  commenced  forthwith  dis- 
arming all  the  princes  and  dties  in  the  south  of  Gennanj  forming  a 
portion  there<^ 

The  King  of  Sweden,  now  rdnforced  b j  a  lai^e  number  of 
enlisted  troops,  advanced  with  rapid  marches  direct  through  Pome* 
lania,  and  completely  beat  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  of  the  im« 
peiiajiats  before  him.  The  latter  in  their  retreat  devastated  the 
countnr^  pillaged  all  the  towns,  many  of  which  they  bumt»  axid  ill- 
treated  and  murdered  the  inhabitants.  This  dreamul  war  now  r^ 
somed  all  its  horrors.  The  Swedes,  so  steady  and  strict  in  their 
discipline,  appeared  as  protecting  angels,  and  as  the  Idn^  advanced, 
the  belief  spread  &i  and  near  throughout  the  land,  uiat  he  was 
sent  bom  Heaven  as  its  preserver. 

Gustavus  was  desirous  to  march  in  security  step  by  step,  and  not 
to  leave  any  fortified  place  in  his  rear;  whence,  after  he  hfid  earned 
by  assault  ^Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  which  contained  a  garrison  oi 
8000  imperialists,  he  desired  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  sur- 
leoder  into  his  hands  the  fortified  towns  of  Custrin  and  Spandau. 
Ilie  latter,  although  related  by  marriage  to  Gustavus,  who  had  mar> 
ned  his  sister,  hesitated;  but  the  king  marched  on  towards  Berlin, 
and  invited  him  to  a  conference  on  the  plain  between  Berlin  and 
Cospenik.  Here^  however,  the  prince  still  continued  to  hold  out, 
when,  at  length,  the  king  exclaimed  vdth  warmth: ''  Mv  road  leads 
to  Magdeburg — ^at  this  moment  closely  besieged  by  Tmy — whither 
I  must  hasten,  although  not  for  my  own  advantage  but  solely  for 
that  of  the  Evan^lists.  If  none,  however,  will  lend  me  their  aid, 
I  will  fxiee  myself  from  all  reproach  and  return  to  Stockholm;  but 
hear  in  mind,  prince,  that  on  the  last  daj^  of  judgment  you  yourself  will 
he  condemned  for  refusing  to  do  aught  in  the  cause  ot  the  gospel,  and, 
perhaps,  even  in  this  world  you  may  receive  the  punishment  due  from 
God.  For  if  Magdeburg  be  taken,  and  I  withdraw,  imagine  to  your- 
self what  must  happen  to  you !"  This  appeal  product  its  enects; 
the  elector  surrendered  Spandau  into  his  hands  at  once.  The  distance 
thenoe  to  Magdeburg  was  but  short,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  hard 
pressed  city  were  most  urgent  in  their  prayers  for  assistance;  unhap- 
pily, however,  Gustavus  lound  it  quite  impossible  to  cross  the  Elbe 
m  face  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  proceed  by  the  direct  road.  Accord- 
ingly he  requested  permission  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  pass 
through  his  territory,  his  object  being  to  proceed  to  Wittenberg; 
hut  the  prince  refused  to  grant  the  accommodation  desired.  Whilst, 
however,  the  king  was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the 
elector  to  accede  to  his  request,  the  dreadfiil,  mtal  day  of  conquest 
arrived — and  the  devoted  city  was  lost. 
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The  city  of  Magdeburg,  which,  from  the  commencement,  had  con- 
tinued to  distin^mah  itself  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Frotesta&t 
faith,  was  likewise  the  first  in  the  list  to  throw  itself  into  the  aima 
of  the  preserver  of  religious  liberty.  They  urgently  invited  him  to 
direct  his  march  towards  the  Elbe,  and  promised  not  only  to  throw 
open  their  gates  to  him,  but  enlisted  at  once  a  number  of  soldiers  iox 
his  service;  whilst  Gustavus,  who  perceiyed  the  great  importance  of 
such  a  grand  depot,  accepted  their  offers  with  eagerness,  and  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  meet  their  wishes.  Tilly,  however,  who  was 
equally  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  his  adversaiy  from  the 
occupation  of  such  an  important  place,  used  all  diligence  to  make  him- 
self  master  of  it  before  tne  king  s  arrival.  He  commenced  the  siege 
in  the  month  of  March,  1631,  seconded  by  General  Pappenheim,  a 
brave  and  determined  officer.  In  the  city  itself  there  were  only  two 
hundred  Swedes,  under  the  command  of  Melcher  of  Falkenberg, 
whom  Gxistavus  had  shortly  before  despatched  as  commandant  of  the 
city;  but  the  inhabitants,  full  of  coiu:age  and  religious  zeal,  united 
in  defending  the  place  with  determined  perseverence.  They  had 
even  erected  two  strong  entrenchments  in  fix>nt  of  the  city  walk, 
which,  in  testimony  oi  their  imdaunted  resolution,  they  styled 
Trutz-Tilly  (defiance  to  TiUy),  and  Trutz-Pkppenheim  (defiance  to 
Pappenheim). 

JDut  in  the  meantime,  unhappily,  the  want  of  proyisions  increased 
the  distress  with  each  succeedmg  day  more  and  more,  for  the  old 
general  left  no  means  imtried  to  bring  them  to  a  surrender.  Their 
only  hope  now  was  in  the  succour  they  expected  to  receive  from  the 
king,  wno,  they  knew,  was  close  at  hand;  and  on  the  19th  of  Mar, 
when  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's  artillery  ceased,  and  the  guns  were 
actually  wheeled  awa}^  from  the  trenches,  they  firmly  believed  their 
deliverer  had  now  arrived.  This,  however,  was  only  the  signal  for 
their  destruction,  and  the  prelude  to  preparations  that  were  being 
made  by  the  iron- hearted  general  for  the  final  assault  he  had  now 
determined  upon  making.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  the  scaling 
ladders  were  all  fixed  ready,  and  the  attack  ordered  to  be  made  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sentinelB  on  the  walls  haTing 
kept  watch  until  the  dawn  of  day,  now  finding  all  quiet»  and  as  thoj 
unsuspectingly  thought,  every  tning  secure,  retired  to  get  a  brief 
half  hour's  repose. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  dreadful,  fatal  hour  struck.  The  signal 
for  the  assault  was  given,  and  the  division  of  the  imperialists  under 
Pappenheim  scaled  that  portion  of  the  wall  next  to  the  new  town, 
ana  the  artillery  again  thundered  forth  against  the  walls,  which 
here  and  there  were  now  soon  shattered  to  pieces.  The  enemy  speedily 
succeeded  in  mounting  the  ramparts,  and  whilst  the  brave  com- 
mandant, Falkenberg,  was  hastening  to  the  most  dangerouspart,hewas 
shot  dead.  The  ternfied  citizens,  now  deprived  of  ^eir  commander, 
and  completely  deadened  with  the  sound  of  the  roaiii^  cannon,  aban- 
doned their  walls  and  hurried  to  their  homes.    Abny  were  mad 
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enough  to  imagine  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  defend  themselves 
more  securelj  there,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy  from  their  windows, 
whik  the  females  tiiemselyes  hurled  stones  and  other  missiles  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  But  this  only  served  to  increase  the  rage  of  the 
impenaKsts,  and  neither  mercy  nor  pity  was  shown.  Men,  women, 
childien,  the  aged  and  the  young,  all  were  massacred  ahke,  the  very 
in&nts  at  the  breast  of  their  mothers,  being  seized,  stabbed,  and  hurled 
into  the  flaming  mass  beside  them :  a  scene  of  horror  which  these 
monsters  in  human  shape  continued  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  mominff 
and  dnriog  the  whole  day  imtil  night  Every  possible  cruelty,  and 
torments  of  every  descnption  were  put  into  practice  on  this  direM 
day—the  insatiable  imperialists  devoting  all  their  ener^es  to  the 
performance  of  their  sanguinary  and  destructive  work.  It  is  related 
that  a  few  of  his  officers,  toucuied  with  a  little  remorse,  repaired  to 
Tillj  who  had  remained  in  the  camp,  and  inquired  whether  he 
woiud  not,  perhaps,  give  orders  to  close  the  scene  of  pillage  and 
murder?  But  he  replied:  ^'  No,  no;  let  them  go  on  for  another  hour, 
and  then  come  to  me  again.  The  men  must  have  some  reward  for 
the  danger  and  fatigue  they  have  undergone." 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nothing  more  was  left  of  this  an- 
ient and  magnificent  city  but  the  cathedral,  one  solitary  convent,  and 
a  few  stray  fishermen's  cabins  on  the  Elbe;  all  else  was  reduced  to 
cinders  and  ashes.  More  than  twenty  thousand  human  beings  pe- 
rished, either  by  the  sword  or  in  the  names,  and  when,  two  days  af- 
temrds,  the  cathedral  was  opened,  more  than  a  thousand  miserable 
beings  were  found  heaped  together,  who,  having  taken  refuge  there, 
were  now  sinking  and  dying  around  from  starvation  and  mental 
a^y.  Such  as  were  still  to  be  saved,  Tilly  supplied  with  food; 
his  wrath  was  now  appeased,  but  all  glory  and  good  fortune,  hitherto 
so  faithful  to  him,  abandoned  him  from  this  day,  and  his  name 
henceforward  was  never  pronounced  without  a  malediction. 

After  the  conquest  of  Magdeburg,  Tilly  was  very  desirous  of 
having  a  drawn  battle  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  his  troops  suf- 
fered much  in  that  ravaged  district  from  want  of  supplies;  Gustavus, 
however,  considered  he  was  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  to  risk  a  meet- 
11^,  and  he  continued  to  keep  himself  entrenched  in  his  camp  of 
Werben,  in  Altmark.  He  was,  likewise,  extremely  anxious  to  re- 
store his  cousins,  the  banished  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  to  their  here- 
ditary possessions.  Accordingly,  he  furnished  them  with  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  troops  with  which  they  re-conquered  their  domi- 
iiions,  and  made  their  solemn  entry  in  their  town  of  Gustrow,  in 
which  Wallenstein  had  previously  established  his  court  residence. 
The  king  heightened  the  interest  of  the  grand  festival  given  upon 
the  occasion  by  attending  it  in  person,  and  he  ordered  that  every 
niother  with  a  suckling  child  should  attend  in  the  open  square,  and 
that  each  infant  should  receive  some  of  the  wine  there  generally  dis- 
tributed, in  order  that  the  children  of  their  children  might  for  ever 
remember  the  day  of  the  return  of  their  own  legitimate  princes. 

2i 
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Tilly,  meaatiine,  now  turned  his  eyes  towaida  the  rich  proyinoes 
of  Saxony  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  devastation  of  irVf 
and  in  the  yicinity  of  which  he  had  now  taken  up  his  positiaa. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  certainly  an  act  of  injustioe  and 
ingratitude  to  inflict  the  burden  of  war  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  shown  so  much  fidelity  towards  the  house  of  Austria;  but 
Tilly  veiy  soon  found  a  pretext  for  such  proceeding.  Ho  lefenBd 
to  the  imperial  decree,  which  ordered  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Leipfiic  league  should  throw  down  their  arms;  and,  as  he  found  tkt 
the  elector,  in  spite  of  this  command,  still  continued  on  the  d^ 
fensive,  he  imm^Uately  marched  into  Saxony  without  even  making 
any  declaration  of  war,  and  taking  possession  of,  and  pillaging  the 
cities  of  Mersebur2|,  Zeiz,  Naumbur^,  and  Weiesenfels,  ne  advanced 
to  Leipsic  itself.  This  unjust  act  of  violence  efiected  more  1^  aD 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  king  might  have  produced,  for  the 
elector  threw  himself  immediately,  and  without  any  reserve,  into 
his  arms,  concluded  with  him  a  firm  and  definitive  alliance,  offeo- 
aive  and  defensive,  and  joined  him  with  his  army  at  DUben  on  die 
3rd  of  September,  1631. 

On  this  same  day,  the  imperial  general  made  his  attack  upon 
Leipsic  which  had  closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it  the  next  day;  but  tne  king  now  advanced  with  his  united 
forces  to  recover  the  city,  and  the  day  had  at  length  arrived  on  which 
the  decisive  trial  was  to  take  place  between  the  old  and  hitherto  un- 
conquered  general  of  the  emperor,  and  the  royal  and  youthful  hero  of 
Sweden.  Grustavus  who  knew  how  necessary  it  was,  that  he  should 
succeed  by  a  grand  action  to  secure  and  command  the  confidence 
of  Germany  based  upon  his  genius  and  good  fortune,  felt  deeply  the 
importance  of  this  day,  and  wavered  in  his  determination.  He  still 
doubted  the  prudence  of  staking  the  fate  of  the  war  upon  a  ansje 
battle;  for  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  & 
action  must  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes  on  that  side  of  the  ocean, 
whilst  it  would  produce  the  ruin  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bnn- 
denburg,  together  with  the  complete  and  final  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  church  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  however,  who  could  no  longer  endure  to 
behold  his  country  thus  demolished  by  the  hands  of  a  pitiless  and 
ruthless  foe,  urgeld  the  king  in  the  most  forcible  language  to  giy« 
battle,  and  Gustavus  accordingly  yielded  and  marched  on  to  Lei]^<^^ 
The  two  armies  met  in  the  fields  of  the  village  of  Brdtenfeld,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1613^,  and  there  fought  the  decisive  battle. 
Gustavus  divided  tlie  Eaxons  from  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  posted 
them  on  bis  left  wing,  for  as  they  were  only  recently  enlisted,  he 
could  not  put  entire  trust  in  them.  The  cannonading  on  both  sides 
commenced  about  mid-^ay,  and  the  shots  told  -with  far  greater  pre- 
cision and  consequent  effect  amongst  the  crowded  ranks  of  the 
imperialists  than  on  the  other  side;  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  at 
once  to  this  opening  scene  of  destruction,  the  right  wing  of  the  im- 
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periaHstg  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  force  that  they  were  soon 
orerthiown  and  pat  to  flight,  when,  haying  partially  rallied  again 
at  some  distance  mm,  the  scene  of  aclion,  they  re-assembled  round 
their  elector,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Eilenburg  where,  aocozding  to 
Ghemmtz's  account,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency. 

At  the  same  moment  that  this  first  attack  was  made,  Pappenheim, 
who  was  distinguished  as  the  best  cavalrist  of  his  day,  with  the 
iHie  of  his  cavalry,  threw  himself  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
Swedes,  in  order  to  break  through  their  line.  Here,  however,  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  an  invulnerable  wall;  seven  times  were 
his  attacks  repulsed  by  the  brave  Swedish  general.  Banner.  TUly, 
who  had  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  Saxons,  now  directed  his 
attack  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  the  Swedes;  but,  here  again,  the 
royal  h^o  promptly  turned  his  efforts  in  good  time  against  the  old 
warrior,  whose  troops  were  forced  to  expend  all  their  fury  in  vain 
against  the  invincible  firmness  of  their  Swedish  adversaries.  The 
imperial  general  found  himself  completely  puzded  and  put  out  of 
liM  way  by  this  new  order  of  battle;  the  system  was  entirely 
changed,  and  against  all  expectation  ihe  confidence  he  usually 
placed  in  all  his  plans  and  calculations  now  deserted  him  for  the 
ont  time;  he  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  superior  genius,  and 
whilst  he  was  thus  struck  with  embarrassment  and  mortification, 
Qnstavus  availed  himself  of  this  moment  of  hesitation,  and 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  artillery,  took  possession  of  it,  and  tum( 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  a^inst  the  imperialists  themselves. 

This  moment  was  decisive;  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  fell  into  dis- 
order and  were  put  to  route ;  7000  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
hattle,  and  Tilly  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  He  was 
pureaed  by  a  captain  of  the  Swedish  cavalry,  who  struck  him  seve- 
^  times  upon  the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  pistol ;  but  was  him- 
self shot  dead  by  an  imperial  officer  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
^istreased  leader.  The  sexagenarian  general  escaped,  at  length,  with 
sereral  wounds,  and,  completely  exhausted  in  body  and  spirits, 
reached  Halle,  where  he  was  joined  by  Pappenheim,  who  was  the 
last  to  quit  the  field,  having  lolled  with  his  own  hand,  as  Tilly  re- 
lates in  his  bulletin  of  the  battle,  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  Of  all  his 
own  brave  squadrons  of  cavalry,  formerly  so  dreaded,  he  had  now 
only  a  small  troop  left. 

This  victory  proved  for  Gustavus  the  grand  foundation  upon 
which  was  based  his  great  reputation  as  a  warrior  throughout  Ger- 
njany,  and  fix)m  that  mom«it  was  excited  that  veneration— almost 
amounlang  to  adoration — for  his  person  and  character.  For  this 
VM  a  period,  as  in  all  extraordinary  epochs  of  history,  when,  pro- 
perly speaking,  public  opinion  was  all-powerful ;  when  the  faith, 
confidence,  respect,  and  enthusiasm  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  t^e  actions  of  one  man,  were  sufficient  to  establish  him  in 
their  favour,  and  whoever  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  moral 
force  must  be  certain  of  puccess.    All  now  turned  towards  the  star 

2l2 
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thus  ascending  from  the  north;  and  he  was  enthusiastically recdTed 
by  zealots  both  in  religious  and  superstitious  faith.  Frophedes, 
miracles,  and  dreams,  were  all  made  to  refer  to  the  great  GustaTiis; 
and  wherever  he  appeared  the  Protestants  received  him  as  their  de- 
liverer, with  indescribable  transports  of  joy,  and  truly,  duriuf  tiie 
whole  period  of  the  world's  existence,  the  royal  presence  of  a  cng 
was  never  so  ffratefuUy  honoured  and  reverenced  as  was  that  of  the 
heroic  and  n(n>ly  bom  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden. 

GKistavus  possessed  a  glance  too  keen  and  comprehenave  not  to 
perceive  and  fully  understand  the  power  wliich  was  now  contii- 
butin^  all  possible  strength  to  his  cause;  and,  although  formerly  he 
exercised  the  greatest  and  most  anxious  caution  in  the  steps  he 
took,  marching  his  army  slowly  through  the  country,  and  secuibg 
his  safe  retreat  by  making  himself  master  of  all  the  fortified  places 
in  his  route,  he  now  pressed  boldly  onwards  through  the  empire, 
his  progress  presenting  one  triumphant  march.  Proceeding  through 
Thuringia  and  acro»  the  Thuringian  forest,  he  arrived  in  Fm- 
conia,  and  thence  continued  his  course  to  the  Rhine;  where,  h&Tug 
fixed  his  quarters  during  a  short  winter's  rest,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
cess, and,  returning  to  Franconia,  marched  on  direct  to  Bavaiia. 
The  most  important  cities  fell  into  his  hands,  some  after  a  slight 
resistance,  ana  most  of  them  yielded  themselves  voluntaiily,  includ- 
ing Halle,  Erfurt,  Wurzburg,  Frankfort,  Mentz,  Nuremberg,  &c 
Tilly,  whose  army  was  now  so  reinforced,  that  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  troops  than  the  king 
himself  had  under  his  command,  nevertheless  would  not  venture  to 
oppose  his  march;  for  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  found  it  b- 

Jossible  to  recover  that  confidence  within  himself  which,  until  then, 
e  had  always  had  at  liis  command. 

The  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  having,  however,  sum- 
moned him  to  march  to  his  aid  in  order  to  protect  his  own  hcz^ 
ditary  estates,  the  old  general  advanced  to  the  river  Lech,  in  the 
passage  across  which  he  was  to  oppose  the  king,  and  to  assst  in  which 
object  Maximilian  himself  joinea  him  near  Kain.  But  Gustavus, 
before  whom  every  thing  now  yielded,  surmounted  likewise  this 
obstacle.  After  a  vigorous  cannonade,  the  imperial  army  being  foiced 
to  quit  the  position  it  had  taken,  the  king  crossed  the  river  and 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  action 
Tilly  himself  was  struck  in  his  right  knee  by  a  cannon-ball  weigh- 
ing three  pounds,  and  fell  from  ms  horse;  he  was  conveyed  to  In- 
golstadt,  followed  by  Maximilian.    Thither,  after  he  had  taken  and  I 

E laced  a  garrison  in  Augsburg,  Gustavus  repaired  and  immediately 
id  siege  to  that  town.  The  garrison  defended  the  place  bravely, 
and  the  king  himself  narrowly  escaped,  his  horse  being  shot  dead 
and  overthrowing  its  royal  rider.  Tilly,  although  rinking  fast,  still 
encouraged  the  garrison  to  the  last;  he  died  twenty-five  days  alter 
he  received  his  mortal  wound,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  nis  age. 
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He  was  a  stem,  Iron-hearted  man,  who  made  a  merit  of  boasting 
that  he  had  never  once  known  the  feeling  of  love  or  affection;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  a  firm  and  incorruptible  character,  and  a  good 

SsneraL  In  personal  appearance  he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
uke  of  Alba,  imder  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  of  middle  height  and  very  thin;  his  eyes  were  large,  but  their 
expression,  together  with  the  contour  of  his  whole  countenance,  in- 
dicated the  stem  and  rigid  nature  of  the  man.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  family  in  Liege. 

The  Swedish  Iring  raised  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  and  marched  to 
Munich,  which  trembled  at  his  approach.  The  inhabitants,  and 
the  Bavarian  people  generally,  in  their  hatred  against  the  Swedes, 
Iiad  treated  many  oi  that  nation  with  great  cruelty,  putting  them 
to  death  and  then  mangling  their  remains;  by  which  inhuman  con- 
duct they  had  excited  me  greatest  indignation  in  the  king.  Never- 
theless, he  received  the  deputies  of  the  city  graciously  when  they 
presented  the  keys  to  him:  "  You  have  done  well,"  he  said,  "and 
your  submission  has  disarmed  me.  I  should  have  been  justified  in 
making  an  example  of  your  city  in  revenge  for  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Magdeburg;  however,  fear  nothing,  depart  in  peace,  and  fear  not 
for  your  property  or  religion.  My  word  is  more  valuable  than  all 
the  signea  capitulations  in  the  world." 

The  peater  portion  of  the  Bavarian  territory  was  now  in  the 
liands  of  Gustavus,  and  the  elector  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Ra- 
tisbon. 

The  Saxons,  meantime,  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  war  drawn  up  by 
Gustavus,  had  marched  into  Bohemia,  under  the  command  of  Field- 
inarshalAmim — ^who  had  quitted  the  service  of  the  emperor  and  passed 
over  into  that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony — and  very  easily  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Prague,  which  was  but  slightly  defended;  there, 
on  the  11th  of  November,' 1631,  the  elector  made  his  solemn  entry. 
Thus  that  single  battle  of  Leipsic  snatched  &om  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  the  entire  fruits  of  a  twelve  years'  war,  and  he  now  saw  him- 
self threatened   even  in  his  own   patrimonial  estates;  this  was  a 
crisis  for  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared,  and  which  came  upon 
^  like  a  clap  of  thunder.     In  such  a  critical  moment  he,  with  his 
council,  saw  but  one  means  of  extrication,  and  this  was  the  recall  of 
that  proud  and  ambitious  man,  Wallenstein,  who,  offended  and  in- 
dignant at  being  dismissed  from  the  imperial  service,  now  lived  in 
mortified  retirement  brooding  on  the  past.    No  other  was  now  left 
who  could  venture  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  powerful  king ;  no 
other  who  was  capable  of  again  raising  an  army  for  the  emperor's 
service. 

But  the  task  of  winning  him  over  to  the  imperial  cause,  seemed 
now  more  difficult  than  ever.  He  lived  upon  his  estates  in  Bohemia 
iQ  a  style  of  luxury  truly  royal,  and  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to 
traperor  and  kings;  and  it  was  thus  the  millions  he  had  gained  in 
the  war  enabled  him  to  live.    His  palace  in  Prague  wais  erected  with 
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roral  ini^nifioenoe,  and  wluch  even  at  the  praient  day 
ot  its  onginal  character.  Whilst  his  enemies  congratulated  them* 
selves  upon  having  reduced  him  to  this  condition  of  a  priTste  vo&- 
vidual,  he  had  his  own  figure  represented  in  fresco  on  the  waBsof 
the  state  saloon  of  his  palace,  by  artists  whom  he  procured  from  Italy 
and  Germany,  in  the  cnaracter  of  a  conqueror  seated  in  a  triumplttnt 
car  borne  along  by  four  milk-white  steeds,  whilst  over  his  kuiel- 
crowned  head  was  placed  a  star.  Sixty  pages,  each  of  noble  fuoSj, 
in  their  rich  costume  of  blue  and  ^old  velvet,  attended  upon  him,  and 
some  of  his  officers  and  chamberlams  had  even  previously  served  the 
emperor  himself  in  the  same  rank  they  held  under  Waflenstem. 
Three  hundred  horses  of  choice  breed  filled  his  magnificent  stables, 
and  the  assemblies  in  his  palace  rivalled  in  character  the  impeiial 
court  itself,  for  he  was  always  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  day,  too  eager  to  seek  and  enjoy  intercourse  with  such  ex- 
traordinary genius.  Outwardly  he  observed  the  ffieatest  ease  and 
tranquillity  of  manner,  but  internally  he  was  still  agitated  with  bum- 
ing  ambition.  He  had  beheld  the  progress  made  by  Ghistavus  with 
inward  joy,  because  therein  was  satiated  his  revenge  against  tbe 
emperor  and  the  hated  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  all  eyes  would  soon 
agam  be  directed  towards  him  as  the  only  fiiend  in  need.  And  in 
reality,  as  he  expected,  the  imperial  deputies  did  arrive. 

Wallenstein  received  them  coldly,  and  it  was  only  after  being  most 
urgently  pressed  by  them  that  he  yielded  the  promise  to  raise  tor  the 
emperor  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  but  he  would  not  engage  to  tie 
the  command  of  it.  And  now  the  mighty  man  sent  form  bis  fol- 
lowers in  all  directions  to  erect  his  recruiting  standard.  Thouauids 
rallied  around  it,  for  it  had  ever  led  to  pillage  and  fortune;  and  in 
this  stormy  age  it  was  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  war  than  in  tite 
workshop  or  behind  the  plough.  The  heavy  horsemen  under  Wal- 
lenstein received  each  nine  florins  monthly  pay,  the  light  caTaliysiX) 
the  infantry  four,  besides  daily  rations  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine.  Tbe 
30,000  men  were  collected  together  already  by  March  in  the  jjetf 
1632  ;  but  he  alone  who  had  raised  them  was  capable  of  oondnctiQg 
them. 

Of  this  the  emperor  was  well  aware,  and  he  accordingly  submitted 
to  the  incredible  degradation  ofpermitting  Wallenstein  to  dictate  to 
him  the  following  conditions :  * '  Ijie  Duke  of  Friedland,  Generalisamo 
of  the  emperor,  shall  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  arch- 
ducal  house,  and  of  the  crown  of  Spain  without  any  limitation  what- 
ever (in  absolutissima  forma) ;  neither  the  emperor^  nor  King  Ferdi- 
nand (son  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  adverse  party  would  nun  bare 
made  general-in-chief)  shall  appear  in  person  with  the  troops ;  to 
secure  the  remuneration  of  his  services  he  shall  receive  as  aguarantee 
a  portion  of  the  Austrian  patrimonial  estates,  and  with  it  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  exercise  an  exclusive  and  irresponsible  control  over  the 
conquests  he  shall  make  in  the  empire,  and  conunand  the  privily  ^ 
conferring  distinctions  as  he  may  deem  best.    Meddbotbiug  or  some 
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other  indemjufication  shall  be  made  over  ^^liin  during  poace,  and 
during  the  war,  if  necessarr^  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dioose  any  of 
the  hereditary  proyinoes  of  ihe  empire  for  his  seat  of  retirement. 
Clothed  with  such — almost  imperial — power  Wallenstein  again  ap- 

?»red  upon  the  stage,  increased  nis  army  to  40,000  men,  conquered 
rague  once  more  on  the  4th  of  May  in  the  year  1632^  and  with  little 
difficulty  expelled  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  sorely  pressed 
at  home,  applied  to  Wallenstein  in  the  most  urgent  terms  for  help, 
which  the  latter,  appearing  to  enjoy  thoroughly  nis  distress  and  hu* 
miliation,  for  a  long  time  hesitatea  to  afibrd  ;  at  length,  after  the 
elector  had  engaged  to  comply  in  an  unqualified  manner  with  all  his 
instructions  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
join  him  at  Eger,  intending  thence  to  make  an  advance  upon  Nuiem- 
beig,  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  of  defence  the  king  pos^ 
sessed.  But  Gnistavus  who  perceived  the  design,  anticipated  him,  and 
made  his  appearance  quite  unexpectedly  with  an  army  near  the  city« 
which  he  intrenched,  being  vigorously  aided  by  the  aevoted  and  en- 
thusiastic inhabitants,  whose  youth  filled  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and 
thus  he  was  prepared  for  the  enemy.  The  latter  advanced  and  likewise 
oiade  an  intrenchment  on  the  heights  of  Zimdorf  and  Altenberg,  ill 
view  of  the  Swedish  encampment.  Both  parties  had  formed  the  plan 
of  forcing  each  other  by  lamine  and  disease  to  leave  their  strong- 
hold. They  maintained  this  position  eleven  weeks,  and  neither  wouH 
stir.  But  tne  distress  of  the  whole  surroimding  country  had  now  be- 
come very  great ;  every  thing  was  consumed  and  laid  waste.  In  Wal- 
lenstein's  camp  alone,  in  addition  to  the  large  army  itself,  there  were 
about  16,000  servants  and  attendants  upon  me  baggage,  and  an  equal 
number  of  women  whom  he  had  permitted  to  follow  their  husbands, 
together  with  30,000  horses,  which  had  been  employed  chiefly  in 
lemoying  the  immense  quantily^  of  baggage.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  vast  multitude  increased  daily,  for  uiey  subsisted  upon  rapine  and 
phinder.  In  Gustavus's  army^  likewise,  strict  order  was  no  longer 
Qudntamed  as  at  first,  it  being  now  considerably  increased  by  recruits 
ftnd  German  auxiliaries.  These  be  could  not  restrain  as  he  wished, 
althongh  he  adopted  the  severest  measures  for  that  purpose.  The  dis- 
order however  was  produced  mainly  through  their  own  leaders,  who 
^^  negligent  of  all  discipline.  The  pious  mind  of  the  king  was  sorely 

eied  and  indignant  when  he  heard  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
iToops  upon  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  called  the 
Je^n  together,  shaxply  rebuked  them,  and  exclaimed  :  *^  They 
m^  him  so  miserable,  that  he  was  weary  of  having  longer  any 
^^^  to  do  with  such  a  perverse  set."  Unfortunately  nis  eye  could 
not  be  everywhere,  and  the  mischief  had  already  become  too  deeply 
'^(^oted.  BCe  then  resolved  to  bring  this  undecided  and  ruinous  state 
of  a&iis  to  a  conclusion  by  making  a  daring  attempt.  On  the  24th 
^  August  he  stormed  die  heights  of  W^enstein,  but  found  the 
^^^^dertaking  too  formidable  ;   the  most  determined  courage  availed 
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nothing  against  these  faCiesses  defended  by  their  thundering  artiUeiy, 
the  king  was  therefore  obliged,  after  serious  loss,  to  give  up  the  as- 
sault. He  waited  fourteen  days  longer  in  his  encampment  and  as 
Wallenstein  still  continued  immoTeable,  he  retired  and  returned  to 
Bavaria  on  the  8th  of  September,  marching  with  sounding  tram' 
pets  past  the  enemy,  who  would  not  venture  to  attack  him. 

W  allenstein  now  abandoned  his  encampment  likewise,  set  fire  to  it, 
and  unexpectedly  formed  the  resolution  of  carrying  a  determined  wai 
once  more  into  northern  Protestant  Germany ;  he  marched  at  once 
for  Saxony,  and  his  approach  was  indicated  by  carnage  and  confla- 
gration. The  king  hastened  to  afford  relief,  and  reached  Naumburg 
on  the  1 1th  of  November.  The  people  welcomed  him  as  thor  guar- 
dian angel,  ^thered  around  him  as  ne  entered,  and  kissed  his  feet 
A  sad  misgiving  possessed  his  soul  at  this  excesdve  vener&tioQ: 
'^  Our  cause  is  good,"  said  he  to  his  chaplain  Fabricius,  "  but  Tfear 
that  God  will  punish  me  for  the  folly  of  these  people.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  these  people  were  actually  making  an  idol  of  me  ?  How 
easily  could  that  God,  who  abases  tne  proud,  cause  them  and  myself 
to  feel,  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  feeble  and  mortal  man." 

As  just  about  this  time  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the 
king  liad  intrenched  himself  near  Naumbur^,  Wallenstein  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  commence  hostilities  oefore  the  spring,  and 
despatched  Count  Pappenheim  to  the  Rhine  with  instructions,  fiistof 
all  to  drive  the  Swedes  out  of  Halle  and  the  contiguous  town  of  Mo- 
ritzburg.  Gustavus  immediately  took  his  departure,  advanced  to 
Weissenfels,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  November  took  his 
position  in  front  of  Wallenstein's  army  near  Liitzen.  Both  made 
immediate  preparation  for  battle,  and  the  imperial  general  som- 
moned  Pappenneim,  who  was  still  engaged  in  tne  siege  of  Moritz- 
bu^,  to  return  with  all  possible  speed. 

Tne  king  spent  the  cold  autumnal  night  in  his  cairiagey  and  ad- 
vised with  his  generals  about  the  battle.  The  morning  davned, 
and  a  thick  fog  covered  the  entire  plain;  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  and  the  Swedes  sang,  accompanied  by  trumpets 
and  drums,  Luther's  hymn:  ^*  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  imser  Gott,"  (A 
mighty  rock  is  our  God) ;  together  with  the  hymn  composed  by 
the  kmg  himself:  "  Verzaee  nicht,  du  Hiiuflein  klein,"  (Fear  not 
thou  little  flock).  Just  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  ihe  sun  was 
emerging  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  after  a  short  prayer,  the  king 
mounted  his  horse,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,— 
the  left  being  conducted  by  Bernard  of  Weimar, — ^and  cried,  "Now, 
onwards  !  May  our  God  direct  us !  Lord !  Lord !  Help  me  this  day 
to  fight  for  the  glory  of  thy  name !"  and  throwing  aside  his  cuirass 
with  the  words:  "Godia  my  shield!"  he  led  his  troops  to  the  fifont  of 
the  imperials,  who  were  well  intrenched  on  the  paved  road  which 
leads  from  Liitzen  to  Lcipsic,  and  stationed  in  the  deep  trenches  on 
either  side.  A  deadly  cannonade  saluted  the  Swedes ;  many  here 
met  their  death,  but  tneir  places  were  taken  by  others,  who  leaped 
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over  the  tarench,  and  the  troops  of  Wallenstein  made  a  retreat.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Pappenheim  had  come  up  with  his  cavahy  from 
Halle,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  fury.  The 
Swediah  in&ntry  fled  in  trepidation  behind  the  trenches,  in  order 
to  render  them  assistance,  the  king  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  com- 
panj  of  horse,  and  rode  in  full  speed  considerably  in  advance  to  des- 
cry the  weak  points  of  the  enemy;  a  few  of  his  attendants  only,  and 
FranciB,  Dukeof  Saxe-Lauenburg,  followed  him.  His  short  sightedness 
led  him  too  near  a  squadron  of  imperial  horse;  he  received  a  shot  in 
liis  arm,  so  that  he  nearly  fell  to  the  ground  powerless ;  and  just  as  he 
was  turning  round  to  be  led  away  from  the  tumultuous  scene,  he  re- 
ceired  a  second  shot  in  the  back.  With  the  exclamation :  * '  My  Grod  I 
my  God !"  he  fell  from  his  horse,  which  had  likewise  been  shot  in  the 
neck,  and  hanging  by  the  stirrup  he  was  dragged  some  distance  along 
the  grotmd.  The  Duke  of  Lauenburg  abandoned  him ,  but  a  faithful 
page,  Leubelfing,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  up;  the  imperial  horse- 
men, however,  ^ot  him  also,  killed  the  king  with  several  wounds, 
and  completely  plundered  him;  the  page  died  of  his  wounds  five 
days  after  at  Naumbmrg. 

The  corpse  of  the  kmg  was  so  much  trammed  upon  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  that  it  was  quite  disfigured.  Uis  bleeding  horse  re* 
turning  without  its  rider,  conveyed  to  his  fiiends  the  sad  news;  this 
kindled  in  their  breast  a  feeling  which  thirsted  for  revenge,  and 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  with  heroic 
finnness  now  ralliea  and  cheered  on  the  troops  afresh,  they  aj^in 
pushed  forward  over  the  trenches  and  rushed  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  These  could  no  longer  make  resistance;  Piccolomini,  al- 
leady  covered  with  blood,  mounted  his  fifth  horse,  and  Pappenheim, 
who  had  fought  nobly,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball.  Many- 
fled,  and  disorder  prevailed:  '*  The  battle  is  lost,  Pappenheim  is 
dead,  the  Swedes  are  upon  us !"  was  the  cry.  Wallenstein  gave 
oideis  to  sound  a  retreat.  A  thick  fog,  together  with  night  com- 
ing on^  pievented  the  Swedes,  no  less  thaji  their  own  weariness, 
&om  making  pursuit;  they  spent  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  artillery.  Wallenstein  marched 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Bohemia,  although  he  had  formerly 
determined  to  winter  in  Saxony.  Thus  the  issue  unequivocally 
declared  the  Swedes  victorious,  although  Wallenstein  represented 
the  battle  as  undecided,  and  the  emperor  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be 
sung  in  all  his  cities. 

On  the  following  day  the  Swedes  made  a  search  for  the  body  of 
their  beloved  king,  among  the  thousands  which  covered  the  wide  bat- 
tle-field; they  found  it,  at  length,  among  many  others,  so  disfigured 
hy  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  covered  with  the  blood  issuing  from 
eleven  wounds,  that  they  could  hardly  recognise  it.  It  was  carried 
to  Weisaenfels,  and  thence  by  the  desire  of  the  queen,  Maria  Elea- 
nor, who  had  followed  her  consort  to  Germany,  attended  by  weep- 
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ing  multitadeSi  it  was  lemoyed  to  Stockholm  where  it  ivu  in- 

tened. 

The  collar,  also  satuiated  with  blood,  and  which  the  king  had  vom 
in  battle,  was  brought  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  at  Vienna;  it  u  said, 
that  when  he  saw  it  he  shed  tears,  by  which  he  did  honour  to  his 
fidlen  enemy  and  himself.  Ferdinand's  soul  was  great  enough  to  ad- 
mire heroism  even  in  a  foe. 

Thus,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  career 
of  victory,  was  Gustavus  Adoiphus  called  away;  the  piepondeisting 
influence  of  his  mind  gaye  another  character  to  the  constitatiaa 
of  Grermany  and  the  progress  of  oiur  development.  He  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  ot  getting  himself  nominated  King  of  Rome,  and 
his  design,  the  extent  of  which  is  known  to  none,  may  also  have  com- 
prehended other  countries  of  Europe.  He  often  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  the  present  age  did  not  produce  generals  like  thoseof  an- 
tiquity;  and  when  he  was  told  that  tne  altered  character  of  the  wea- 
pons and  tactics  of  war,  and  the  existence  of  strong  fortifications  were 
the  cause,  he  replied:  ''The  difference  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  wea- 

Eons,  but  in  the  degeneration  of  men ;  if  we  could  again  meet  with  the 
eart  of  an  Alexander,  the  courage  of  a  Hannibal,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  a  Csesar,  we  diould  see  renewed  the  deeds  of  Alexanoer,  the 
conquests  of  Hannibal,  and  the  successes  of  CeoBai"  Such  lof^  oon* 
ceptions  of  human  life,  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  agen- 
cies which  govern  the  world,  and  with  history,  didhe  possess;  and  who 
will  venture  to  determine  what  limitsamind  like  this  had  prescribed 
to  itself?  A  contemporary,  whose  judgment  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
partial. Count  Galeazzo  Gualdo,  a  V  enetian  and  a  Catholic,  who  speni 
several  years  in  the  imperial  as  well  as  in  the  Swedish  armies,  describes 
the  personal  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  king  thus:  '*  Ghistavuswas 
tall,  stout,  and  of  such  a  truly  royal  demeanour,  that  he  universally 
commanded  veneration,  admiration,  love,  and  fear.  His  hair  and  beaxd 
were  of  a  light  brown  colour,  his  eye  large,  but  not  fiur-ogbted. 
War  had  great  charms  for  him,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  honour 
and  gloiry  were  his  passion.  Eloquence  dwelt  upon  his  tongue  (be 
spoke — m  addition  to  the  German,  the  native  language  of  nis  mo- 
thers—the Swedish,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages);  and  in 
discourse  he  was  agreeable  and  lively.  There  never  was  a  general  vbo 
was  served  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  devotion  as  was  Gitf- 
tavus.  He  was  of  an  affable  and  fiiendly  disposition,  readily  ex- 
pressed commendation,  and  noble  actions  were  mdelibly  fixed  in  his 
memory;  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  poUteness  and  flattery  he 
hated,  and  if  any  person  approached  him  in  this  way,  he  never 
trusted  him." 

He  was  severe  against  all  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  and  yns 
neatly  concerned  for  the  security  of  the  citizens  and  peassntiy. 
When,  after  taking  a  Catholic  town,  some  sought  to  induce  him  to 
treat  the  burghers  with  harshness,  and  to  give  them  new  laws,  he 
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made  answer:  '^  The  dty  is  now  mine,  and  no  longer  the  enemy's. 
I  am  come  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  freedom  and  not  to  rivet  them 
a&eah.  Let  them  live  as  they  have  lived  heretofore;  I  give  no  new 
laws  to  them  who  know  how  to  live  as  their  religion  teaoies."  '*  In 
dealing  with  Protestants  and  Catholics  he  made  no  distinction.  His 
maxim  was,  that  every  one  is  orthodox  who  conforms  to  the  laws, 
and  to  keep  men  from  going  to  hell  was  not  the  calling  of  princes^ 
but  that  ot  the  ministers  of  religion.'^ 

Thus  he  carried  out  these  sentiments  durinir  his  stay  at  Mmiich, 
«  wen  as  on  other  occasions.  On  A^ension  ]Bay.  in  L  year  1632; 
he  went  to  the  chapel  of  Onr  Lady,  to  be  present  at  a  mass  cele- 
brated with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  Catholic  worship ;  he  then  vifflted 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  replied  to  the  rector's  Latin  address  in  the 
same  language,  and  conversed  with  him  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Li  magnanimity  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  he  occupies  a  position  strikingly  in  aavance  of  his  gene- 
ration, no  less  for  the  respect  he  paid  to  the  religious  feeling  of 
others,  however  it  might  differ  in  form  from  that  which  he  con- 
sdentiously  preferred,  than  for  the  homage  he  paid  to  ^eatness  and 
tmth  in  general.  How  natural  it  was  that  the  affections  of  man- 
kind should  be  gained  by  a  character  like  this,  by  the  side  of  such 
narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  rulers  of  the  day  as  Ferdinand  11., 
Mft-nTmlii^Ti  of  Bavaria,  or  even  the  weU-meaning  but  weak  John 
George  of  Saxony  I  Besides  Gualdo,  other  Catholic  writers,  such 
as  Ehevenhijller,  Riccius,  Burgus,  &c.,  do  not  conceal  their  venera- 
tion for  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  monument  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany  was  for  a 
long  time  a  mere  stone  landmark,  placed  in  the  battle-field  of  Llitzen, 
upon  the  spot  where  he  fell;  more  recently,  however,  an  admirer 
of  his  character  has  erected  in  the  same  place  another  plain  but 
more  worthy  memorial. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Continiiation  of  the  War,  1632^1635 — Chancellor  Oxensiiem— Wallenstdn*!  In- 
action — Coiirt  Martial  over  his  CMBcen — ^Military  EzecatioiiB — Ckmnt  of  Thnra 
taken  FriMmer  and  relaued  by  WaUenatein  -The  Einperar*a  Bemoosfcniioe 
and  WalleDBtein's  Reply— The  Swedes  in  Bayaria— WaUenatein  withholds  Ab- 
ustance — Fh>hihits  ms  Officers  from  obeying  the  Imperial  Ckunmands— -Filsea— 
Military  Ck>nncil  and  Compact  between  Wallenstein  and  his  Officer8--OoimU 
Terzka,  HIo,  and  Ficcolomuii— The  Emperor  DiTesta  Wallenstein  of  all  Com- 
mand— ^Italian-Spanish  Conspiracy  against  Wallenstein— Fiocolomini  mardm 
against  Wallenstein— Wallenstein  negotiates  with  France  and  Sweden  &r  hii 
Serrioes— The  Crown  of  Bohemia  ofl^red  to  him — ^Retreats  to  Eger— The  Sai^ 
in  the  Citadel — ^Murder  of  Counts  Tterzka,  Illo,  and  Einaky  by  DereraQX  sod 
Qeraldin — Assassination  of  Wallenstein,  1634 — His  Estates  conflscated— Suc- 
ceeded in  Command  by  Ferdinand,  Eong  of  Some— The  Battle  of  NordlingeD— 
The  Elector  of  Saxony— Peace  of  Praine,  1635— Dreadful  Condition  of  Ger- 
many—Cardinal Richdoea  and  Chancellor  Oxenstiem— French  and  Swediili  Al- 
liance against  the  Emperor— Inglorious  Character  of  the  War— Death  of  Ferdi- 
nand n.,  1637. 

It  now  became  a  qaestion  whether  or  not  the  Swedes,  after  the 
death  of  their  king,  would  continue  to  carry  on  the  war.  If  they 
did  not,  the  Protestant  allies  had  good  reason  to  be  apprehenave  that 
Wallenstein  would  visit  them  with  a  heavy  retribution.  The 
Swedish  council,  however,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  Christiiuii 
the  daughter  of  Gustavus,  was  entrusted,  resolved  to  continue  the 
war  which  misht  entitle  Sweden  to  some  of  the  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, and  thelate  kind's  friend,  the  Chancellor  Axel  Oxenstiem  was 
determined  to  fill  his  place;  a  man  whose  comprehensive  and  pni- 
dent  mind  knew  how  to  hold  the  stren^h  of  his  party  togetner. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  not  the  suavity  and  generous  magnanimity  of 
his  late  master.  The  dectoral  princes,  especially  Saxony,  found  it 
irksome  to  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
and  although  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
four  upper  circles:  Swabia,  Fianconia,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  in  the  treaty  of  Heilbronn  in  the  spring  of  1633,  it  was  soon 
manifested,  by  the  indecision  of  some,  the  opposition  of  others,  and 
the  want  of  union  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  army,  that  the  genius 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  no  longer  presided  over  the  whole. 

Wallenstein  alone,  whose  genius  surpassed  all  others,  mi^ht  have 
availed  himself  of  this  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation  by  bringing 
the  war  to  a  decision,  and  making  the  emperor  triumphant,  bat  he 
was  occupied  with  other  cares,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  incompre- 
hensible maction.  After  the  battle  of  Lutzen  he  sunrnoioned  a  court- 
martial,  in  order  to  remove  from  his  own  shoulders  all  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  that  action,  and  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  those  under  his  orders,  he  forthwith  condenmed  several 
of  his  generals  and  superior  officers  to  the  axe,  and  adjudged  a  great 
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number  of  priirate  soldiers  to  be  hung;  finally,  he  ordered  more  than 
fifty  names  of  absent  officers  to  be  nailed  to  ^e  gallows  in  Prague, 
as  those  of  traitors  and  cowards.  He  then  enlisted  fresh  troops,  re* 
placed  his  artillery  by  melting  down  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and 
was  soon  in  possession  of  an  arm;^  equally  as  powerftd  as  his  former 
one.  Insteaa,  however,  of  directing  his  marcn  through  the  imperial 
states,  and  advancinga^nst  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Horn  and 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  were  masters  of  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  he  marched  on  to  Silesia,  where  such  a  large  army  was 
not  at  all  required,  and  negotiated  with  the  Saxons  for  a  length  of 
time  upon  the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  after  he  had 
already  concluded  an  armistice  with  General  Amim,  in  command  of 
the  Saxon  army.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  subsequent 
accusations  brought  against  him,  he  endeavour^  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  indemnification  the  enemy  would  allow  him  in  case  he 
went  over  to  their  side,  for  he  had  long  since  believed  to  have 
read  in  the  stars  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  reign  and  hold  unlimited 
sway  as  king.  Meantime,  in  order,  by  more  active  proceedings,  to 
prevent  the  emperor  from  suspecting  ms  intentions,  he  attacked  the 
Saxons  and  Swedes,  and  drove  them  out  of  Silesia,  taking  prisoner 
theoldCount  of  Thum,  the  originator  of  the  war.  The  whole  otVienna 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  fully  expected  that  the  man  they 
80  much  hated  would  be  led  through  their  streets  as  the  most  cul- 
pable of  all  those  connected  with  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion; Wallenstein,  however,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  gave  him  his 
lib^y,  and  when  he  was  remonstrated  with  by  the  emperor  for  re- 
leasing his  prisoner  he  replied:  '^  What  use  was  I  to  make  of  such  a. 
fool?  I  wish  the  Swedes  possessed  no  better  generals  than  this  Thum,. 
for  at  the  head  of  the  Swedes  he  will  do  more  service  for  the  im- 
perial cause  than  he  could  if  in  prison.'' 

During  this  interval  Bavaria  was  very  hard  pressed  by  Horn  and 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  and,  ur^ed  by  the  elector's  earnest  demands  for 
aid,  the  emperor  had  already  repeatedly  summoned  his  general  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  that  country.  Wallenstein,  however,  delayed 
doing  80  for  a  considerable  time;  at  length  he  advanced  slowlr 
through  Bohemia,  arrived  in  the  upper  palatinate  and  marched  back 
again  into  Bohemia,  where  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters.  He  gave 
strict  orders  to  all  his  generals,  in  command  of  distinct  divisions  of 
the  army,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  not  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  emperor;  and  when  the  latter  caused  a  Spanish  army  to  march 
irom  Italy  into  Germany  without  placing  it  under  the  orders  of 
Wallenstein,  and  even  commanded  that  a  portion  of  the  grand  army 
should  be  detached  from  the  main  body  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Spanish  division,  the  Greneralissimo  complained  loudly  and 
indignantly  at  this  violation  of  the  treaty  made  between  himseU*  and 
the  emperor. 

Wearied  with  these  mortifications,  and  tormented  by  his  attacks 
of  gout|  to  such  an  extent  diat  he  was  obliged  to  have  pieoei^i  of  raw 
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fledi  cat  out  of  tha  excoriated  foot,  he  resolved  to  redgn  the  mpmB 
oommand;  but  he  vtbm  determined  to  do  bo  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  to  command  the  &lfihnentof  thepramses 
originally  made  to  him.  He  endeaTouied,  therefore,  to  attach  the 
kaders  of  his  army  still  more  closely  to  himself,  and  to  dtat  end 
summoned  them  all  to  assemble,  at  we  commencement  of  tbe  year 
1634,  at  Pilsen.  It  was  by  no  means  difficult  for  him  to  gain  mm. 
oyer  to  his  exclusiye  interest,  for  it  was  upon  his  promise,  and  in  the 
hope  of  beinff  completely  indemnified  through  his  reoommendstion, 
that  they  hacTall  raised  and  equipped  regiments  at  their  own  expense, 
and,  in  some  instances,  staked  their  whole  fortune.  If,  therefore,  he 
fell,  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  compensation.  Consequently, 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1634,  forty  supenor  officers,  having  at  their 
head,  Field-marshals  lllo  and  Count  Terzka,  assembled  at  a  dinner 
— at  which,  howeyer,  through  seyere  illness,  Wallenstein  bimself 
could  not  preside — and  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  *'  to  adhere 
fidthfully  to  the  duke  in  life  and  death  as  long  as  he  should  remsdn 
in  the  emperor's  service,  or  as  long  as  the  latter  should  require  his 
services  in  the  war;"  and  they  at  tne  same  lime  made  him  promise 
them  '^  to  remain  with  them  for  some  time  longer,  and  not  to  mihr 
draw  from  the  supreme  command  without  their  privity  and  consent** 
Field-marshal  Piccolomini,  who  subsequently  betrayed  his  goieral, 
attached  his  signature  to  this  agreement,  likewise,  with  the  rest 

Wallenstein  s  enemies  availed  tiiemselves  of  this  certainly  im- 
portant circumstance  to  bring  him  more  and  more  under  the  em- 
peror's suspicion,  and  carried  out  their  designs  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  F^dinand  resolve,  at  length,  to  divest  him  of  the  supreme 
command,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the  hands  of  Gallas.  It  is  not  to  be 
at  all  doubted  but  that  an  Italian-Spanish  conspiracy  was  firmly  es- 
tablished against  Wallenstein  in  the  imperial  court,  and  which  ivas 
joined  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  continually  complained,  in 
most  bitter  terms,  against  the  generaL  The  principal  agent  in  these 
secret  proceedings  was  an  Italian,  Colonel  Caretta,  Marquis  of  Giana. 

These  intrigues  against  Wallenstein  were  conducted  so  secretly— 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  himself  being  in  actual  correspondence  with 
him  on  official  business  twenty  days  subsequently  to  that  of  the  24th 
of  January ,  when  he  had  issued  the  instrument  for  Wallenstdn's  dis- 
missal— ^that  the  latter  only  first  learnt  it  when  Gallas,  Kccolomini, 
and  Aldringen  published  their  ordinances,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, in  which  they  interdicted  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
from  accepting  further  orders  jfrom  Wallenstein,  Hlo,  and  Tereka. 
Wallenstein  drew  up  immediately  a  solemn  declaration,  signed  by 
himself  and  twenty-nine  of  his  generab  and  colonds,  in  Pilsen,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  compact  entered  into  between  himself 
aoul  officers  on  the  12th  of  January,  contained  nothing  whatever  that 
was  hostile  to  the  emperor  or  the  Catholic  religion.  He  also  de- 
spatched two  officers  to  the  emperor  with  the  dedarataon  that  he  vas 
ready  to  resign  his  office  of  Generalisramo,  and  would  appear  to  jus- 
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tifjT  himself  before  any  tribunal  the  emperor  might  be  pleased  to  ap* 
point  These  two  officers,  however,  were  met  and  detained  on  the 
load  by  Piooolonmii,  and  the  message  they  bore  only  reached  the 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 

Piecolomini  marched  with  his  own  troops  a&ainst  Pilsen,  and  Wal- 
lenstein was  obhged  to  withdraw  to  the  citadel  of  Eger,  of  which  the 
commandant,  Colonel  Gordon,  was  especially  attached  to  him  from 
motives  of  gratitude  for  favours  he  had  conferred  upon  him.  Here, 
three  dajrs  previously  to  his  death,  having  too  much  reason  to  feel 
aflBured  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  his  enemies,  he  was  impelled  by 
necessity  to  seek  for  aid  from  the  Duke  Benumi  of  Weimar,  who 
was  now  encamped  in  Ratisbon,  and  whom  he  urgently  requested  to 
advance  with  some  of  his  troops  towards  the  Bohemian  firontiers. 
It  is  historically  proved  that  Wallenstein's  brother-in-law.  Count 
Kins^,  banished  from  Bohemia  on  account  of  his  Protestant  &ith, 
was  in  treaty  with  the  French  ambassador,  Feuqui^es,  for  the  en* 
gagement  of  his  relative's  services  in  the  cause  of  France  and  against 
the  emperor,  and  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  promised  Wallenstem  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  as  a  recompense;  and,  according  to  the  Swedish 
writers,  similar  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  their  party.  But 
no  written  document,  nor  any  direct  act  of  Wallenstein  nimself  cor* 
roborate  these  statements  or  prove  that  he  did  charge  Count  Kinsky 
with  the  execution  of  such  commisaon,  whilst  both  the  French  and 
the  Swedes  remained  to  the  last  moment  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
Wallenstein  was  merely  playing  with  them  in  order  to  gain  their 
confidence.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  extraor- 
dinary and  incomprehensible  man,  anticipating  the  probable  loss  of 
tbe  emperor's  favour,  was  desirous  not  to  refuse  altogether  the  propo* 
sitions  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  to  hold  this  resource  m  reserve  in  case 
of  being  again  overturned,  as  he  was  before  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 

WaUenstein  quitted  Pilsen  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, borne  along  in  a  Utter,  and  suffering  excruciatingly  &om 
tbe  coat;  he  was  accompanied  by  only  ten  foUowers,  induaing  Co- 
lonel Butler,  by  whom  ne  was  subsequently  murdered ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day's  journey  he  reached  Eger,  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Pechhelbel,  in  the  market- 
place. On  the  following  evening,  Terzka,  lUo,  and  Kinsky  proceeded 
to  tbe  citadel  to  sup  with  Colonel  Grordon,  the  commandant.  Whilst 
tbey  were  dining,  thirtv  dragoons,  commanded  by  Captains  Deve* 
loox  and  Geraldin,  suddenly  Durst  into  the  hall  firom  the  anti-room 
in  wbich  they  had  been  waiting,  and,  falling  upon  their  victims^ 
pierced  them  to  death  ;  not,  however,  before  Teraska,  who  bravely 
defended  himself,  had  killed  two  of  the  band  of  assassins.  Imme- 
<^tely  after  this  murderous  act,  Deveroux  proceeded  with  six  dra- 

SK)ns  to  complete  the  san^nary  plot  by  assassinating  Wallenstein 
maelf.    It  was  now  midnight,  ana  the  duke  had  already  retired  to 
lest.    Having,  however,  been  roused  by  the  shrieks  of  the  Coun- 
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tesses  Terzka  and  Einsky,  who  had  just  leamt  the  fate  of  thor  hus- 
bands, he  rose,  and  opening  the  window,  asked  the  sentinel  nhx 
had  happened?  At  the  same  moment,  Deveroux  forced  opoi  the 
door  01  the  chamber,  and,  rushing  upon  him,  exclaimed,  as  ne  stood 
at  the  window:  "  Death  to  Wallenstein !"  The  latter,  without  utter* 
inffa  word,  laid  bare  his  breast,  and  received  the  &tal  blow. 

Thus  silent  and  reserved  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  all  the  profound 
and  m3rsterious  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  soul  remained  hid- 
den from  the  world,  and  a  veil  of  obscurity  was  cast  over  his  whole 
life  and  actions.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  deep-laid  plans 
and  motives  it  was  impossible  to  fathom,  and  of  whom  little  or  no- 
thing can  be  said  in  explanation  of  their  views  or  ideas. 

After  his  death  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  a  great  portion 
of  them  were  transferred  as  a  reward  into  the  hands  oi  his  enemies, 
and  even  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  murdered.  Grallas  receiyed 
the  duchy  of  Friedland,  Piccolomini  had  the  principality  of  Nachod, 
whilst  Butler,  and  the  actual  assassins,  were  rewarded  with  others  of 
his  estates  and  large  sums  of  his  money.  The  major  part  of  his  pos- 
sessions, however,  was  retained  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  valae 
of  Wallenstein's  landed  property  alone  was  estimated  at  fifty  mil- 
lions of  florins.  His  widow  received  the  principality  of  Neuschloas; 
and  his  only  surviving  child,  Maria  Elisabeth|  became  shortly  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Count  Caunitz. 

In  order  to  justify  Wallenstein's  assassination,  a  lengthy  doca- 
ment  was  drawn  up  by  the  especial  command  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, containing  all  the  accusations  brought  against  the  duke,  and 
which,  for  a  long  time,  continued  to  convey  the  most  fidse  and  un- 
just ideas  and  opinions  of  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

After  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  Ferdinand,  King  of  B^ome,  and 
son  of  the  emperor,  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial 
army,  and  fortune  opened  the  commencement  of  his  career  witn  the 
most  brilliant  success.  After  having  followed  the  Swedes  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  he  overtook  them  near  Nordlingen,  in 
Franconia.  His  own  army  was  composed  of  the  most  choice  troons, 
and  augmented  bj  15,000  Spaniaras ;  whilst  that  of  the  Swedes 
was  by  no  means  m  a  state  of  union  and  discipline.  The  command 
was  divided  between  General  Horn  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar; 
the  more  experienced  and  prudent  council  of  the  former  chief,  in 
anticipation  of  defeat,  opposed  giving  battle  altogether,  whilst  the 
more  young  and  daring  spirit  of  the  latter  insisted  upon  making  a 
stand,  and  receiving  tne  enemy's  attack.  Accordingly  the  action 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  September,  1634  ;  but  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  the  Swedes,  their  bad  position,  the  disunion  existing  between 
the  leaders,  and  the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  arismg  there- 
from, combined  altogether  to  act  against  them ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  their  courage,  they,  after  a  combat  of  eight  hours,  were  cm- 
pletely  defeated  and  nearly  cut  to  pieces.    Twenty  thousand  of  their 
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troops  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  amongst  the  latter 
was  Greneral  Horn  himself,  whilst  Duke  Bernard  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army  retreated  towards  the  Rhine. 

This  battle  might  have  proved  as  favourable  in  its  results  for  the 
Catholic  party  as  that  of  I^ipsic  had  been  for  the  Protestants.  The 
Swedish  power  seemed  annihilated  in  Germany,  and  this  produced 
at  once  the  secession  of  the  Saxons  from  the  Swedes.  Their  elector, 
John  Geoige,  had  for  a  length  of  time  beheld  with  pain  and  morti- 
fication the  province  of  Lusatia  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial- 
ists, and  apprehended  that  he  should  not  only  never  recover  that,  but 
perhaps  might  lose  still  more;  accordingly,  m  the  spring  of  1635,  he 
made  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Prague.  He  received  l»ck  Lusatia, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Magdeburg  and  fiill 
liberty  of  religious  worship  for  forty  vears.  The  Evangelical  portion 
of  Germany  was  extremely  irritated  against  the  elector,  but  seve- 
ral other  states  soon  followed  his  example  and  made  terms  with  the 
emperor,  such  as  :  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Weimar,  Liineburg, 
and  others  ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  this  sanguinary  war  would  find  its 
termination  by  the  enervation  of  the  factions.  In  truth,  unhappy 
Germany,  wmch  had  been  overwhelmed  by  warriors  from  almost 
every  patt  of  Europe,  presented  a  sad  and  mournful  picture  at  the 
present  moment ;  everywhere  the  land  devastated,  the  population 
irightfiilly  diminished,  the  cornfields  trodden  down  or  uncultivated, 
the  towns  kid  waste,  and  piles  of  ruins  and  ashes,  where  formerly 
blooming  regions  had  everywhere  greeted  the  eye.  What  had  es- 
caped the  sword,  was  destroyed  by  famine,  misery,  and  disease,  whilst 
the  pen  itself  refuses  to  describe  the  horrible  extent  to  which  the  san- 
guinary and  cruel  scenes  of  this  war  were  carried. 

In  such  a  state  of  general  distress  and  misery,  when  the  German 
states  everywhere  showed  an  inclination  for  peace,  and  the  emperor 
himself  was  disposed  to  revoke  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Edict  oi  Res- 
titution—as  he  had  already  proved  by  his  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Saxons — the  oppressed  nation  felt  at  length  some  foundation  to  hope 
that  the  period  when  its  sufferings  would  terminate  was  close  at 
hand. 

But  once  again  did  the  fatal  hand  of  destiny,  which  during  so  many 
years  had  already  collected  over  us  so  many  clouds  of  disaster,  repeat 
Its  withering  blow.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  ob- 
served with  secret  satisfaction  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  empire  generally.  The  French  government  regarded  it 
as  the  most  wise  and  prudent  motive  of  state  policy,  to  torture 
and  execute,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Protestants  of  France  through- 
out the  entire  kingdom ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  it  lent  its  aid 
to  those  of  Germany,  and  thus  rendered  that  faith  a  means  by 
which  it  might  serve  to  conceal  its  thirst  afler  conquest.  The 
moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  cardinal  thought  he  was  able  to 
Tend  the  services  of  France  at  a  dear  rate.  Accordingly  he  ofiered 
them  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  stipulating  for  the  fortress  of  Phil- 
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lipsburg  on  the  Rhine  as  a  recompense ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
dicated that  his  designs  extended  to  the  still  more  important  temtoij 
of  Alsace.  This  was  the  first  time  that  foreigners  had  ever  n^tiated 
for  the  frontiers  of  bur  country.     With  this  treaty  between  Richeliea 
and  Oxenstiem  affairs  assumed  at  once  a  character  both  ignoble  and 
degrading;  for  from  that  moment  the  Swedish  minister  sought onlj 
to  transfer  a  portion  of  Grermany  to  his  own  nation.    They  found  in 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,   otherwise  a  brave  and  noble  prince,  the 
arm  so  desirable  to  second  their  measures,  more  especiaUy  as  he  him- 
self was  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  a  province  on  the  Khine.    Ac- 
cordingly, a  powerful  and  well  equipped  army  was  soon  collected  with 
French  money,  and  placed  under  the  duke's  orders,  with  which  he 
inarched  gainst  the  imperialists  and  Bavarians,  and  &om  ihis  mo- 
ment the  Rhenish  provinces  became  the  scene  of  war,  bein^  pillaged 
and  devastated  the  same  as  those  aloncf  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser, 
had  been  previously.     The  Swedes,  however,  possessed  likewise  a 
brave  and  active  general  in  Field  Marshal  Banner  ;  and  reinforced 
by  French  troops  from  Sweden,  he  marched  in  all  haste  from  Pome- 
rania — ^whither  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen — against  the  Saxons,  now  tne  allies  of  the  emperor,  and 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1634,  gave  the  elector  battle  at  Witt^ockf 
near  Mecklenburg,  and  completely  defeated  him. 

This  war,  however,  from  this  moment,  only  presents  a  continuation 
of  gloomy  and  disheartening  scenes;  for  wanting,  as  it  did,  a  leader 
of  noble  genius,  and  uninfluenced,  as  its  agents  were,  by  motives  of  a 
worthy  and  honourable  nature,  its  whole  character  assumed  an  ignoble 
and  mercenary  stamp.  The  royal  hero,  whose  elevation  of  sod  shed 
a  brilliant  lustre  over  all  around  him,  and  who  was  inspired  by  his 
religious  fiuth,  combined  with  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  nation,  was 
now  no  more ;  the  impenetrable,  mysterious,  and  all-powerful  genend, 
who  alone  could  venture  to  make  a  stand  against  the  forces  of  Swe- 
den, had  also  been  snatched  from  the  realisation  of  his  dark  projects; 
whilst  those  who  now  had  the  command  of  the  impenaf  armies, 
although  brave  and  not  without  distinction,  were  only  second  in 
rank  of  genius,  and  wholly  incapable  of  aspiring  to  the  elevated 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  predecessors.  In  this  war  it  was 
egotism  alone  by  which  the  parties  were  swayed;  oonsequentij, 
however  remarkable  its  operations  may  appear,  they  must  still  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  ordinary  events. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  himself,  who  ranked  amongst  the  moet 
distinguished  spirits  of  his  age,  now  also  disappeared  from  the  great 
scene  of  contention  without  living  to  witness  its  teiminati<»i,  and 
died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1637,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  after 
having  had  the  satis&ction  of  semg  his  son  Ferdinand  unanimously 
acknowledged,  at  the  diet  of  Ratbbon,  as  his  soooessor. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Eerdband  HI.,  1637— 1657— Continuation  of  the  War— Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
on  the  Rhine— His  Death — Car^nal  Bichdieu— The  Swedish  Generals-— Banner 
— Torstenson — ^Wrangd — ^Negotiations  for  Peace — ^Tedious  Progress — ^French  and 
Swedish  Claims  of  Indemnification — ^Humiliation  and  Diamemhorment  of  the 
Empire— Territorial  Sovereignty  of  the  Princes — Switzerland — Tlie  Netherlands 
— Final  Arrangement  and  Condnsion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

In  the  year  1637  and  1638,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  pursued 
liis  victorious  career  along  the  Rhine;  he  surprised  the  army  of  the 
league  at  Rhinefeld,  attacked  and  overthrew  it,  taking  prisoners 
four  generals,  including  the  brave  leader,  John  of  Werth,  and  Rhin^ 
feld,  Rotehi,  and  Friburg,  surrendered  to  his  arms.  But  the  chief 
object  of  his  wishes  was  to  gain  the  important  fortification  of  Bri- 
sach,  which  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  principal  seat  of  his  domi- 
nion along  the  Rhine.  He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  it,  and  once 
more  defeating  the  Catholic  army  which  came  to  its  relief,  he  con- 

Ed  that  stronghold  after  it  nad  become  completely  reduced  by 
e  and  disease,  and  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  inhabitants  as  their  ruler.  But  he  remained  only  a 
short  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  conquest ;  for  just  as  he  was 
about  to  prepare  for  another  expedition,  he  was  8ei2sed  with  sudden 
iUnesB,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1639,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  being  the  youngest  of  eight  equally  brave  and  warlike 
brothers.  He  himself  declared  his  belief  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 
his  chaplain  at  once  confirmed  this  suspicion  in  the  sermon  he 
pleached  over  his  remains.  If  this  was,  indeed,  the  case,  the  act 
can  be  attributed  to  no  other  source  but  France,  for  immediately 
after  the  duke's  death,  the  army  was  visited  by  several  French 
agents  who  negotiated  for  the  services  of  the  army,  which  they  pur- 
chased for  large  sums,  together  with  all  the  places  in  its  posses- 
sion. Three  regiments  of  Swedes  alone  refused  to  sell  themselves 
to  the  French,  and  they  marched  out  of  the  place  with  beat  of 
^nun  and  unfurled  banners  to  join  the  main  body  of  their  aimy; 
and  thus  Brisach  was  conquered  for  the  French  by  the  valour  of 
&e  German  troops. 

Aheady  in  the  vear  1636,  the  appeal  made  by  thousands  of  those 
unhappy  beings  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  disasterous  state  of 
the  country,  lor  that  peace  so  much  wished  by  all,  had  at  leoigth. 
poduoed  some  effect,  and  some  attempts  were  made  for  this  purpose; 
W  RicheHeu  was  fer  from  wiahing  for  pacification,  inasmuch  as  wat 
made  France  an  indispensable  ally,  and  the  hostile  views  of  its  state 
policy  were  promoted  by  seeing  Germany  cut  to  pieces  by  its  own 
people  as  wm  as  fereignen.    Still,  in  the  year  1640,  fresh  and  more 
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serious  attempts  were  commenced  to  establish  peace,  and  in  1643  the 
ambassadoTSof  the  various  powers  assembled  inMunster  andOsnabuig. 
These  negotiations,  however,  continued  during  a  space  of  nearly 
five  years;  whilst,  meantime,  the  war  was  carriM  on  with  all  its  san- 
guinary results. 

Banner,  the  Swedish  general,  died  in  the  year  1641,  at  Hal- 
lerstadt,  after  he  had  committed  dreadful  devastation  in  Bohemia 
and  other  lands.  He  sent  to  Stockholm  more  than  600  standards  he 
had  captured  from  the  imperialists ;  but  although  he  possessed  talents 
as  a  leader,  his  heart  was  cruel  and  without  the  least  mercy,  and  his 
campaigns  were  attended  with  more  bloodshed  and  oppression  than 
all  the  others  during  this  war.  Whilst  he  was  quartered  in  Bo- 
hemia, there  were  often  more  than  100  villages,  small  towns,  and 
castles,  burnt  during  the  night;  and  one  of  nis  principal  oiGcersT 
Adam  Pfuhl,  boasted  that  he  had,  with  his  own  bands,  set  on  fire 
about  800  different  places  in  that  unhappy  country.  And  whm 
soon  afterwards,  on  an  expedition  he  made  against  Thuringia,  this 
same  officer  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  desired  the  last  services  of 
a  minister  of  religion,  such  was  the  wasted  and  forlorn  state  of 
the  country,  that  none  could  be  found  within  the  distance  of  many 
leagues. 

Banner  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Leonard  Torstenson,  who 
although  so  weak  in  body  that  he  was  always  forced  to  be  carried  in 
a  litter,  was  nevertheless  the  most  active  and  talented  of  all  the  gene- 
rals in  this  war.  He  commenced,  in  1642,  by  invading  Sueaa, 
attacked  and  defeated  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenbiu^— 
the  same  general  at  whose  side  the  great  Gustavus  fell  at  Llitzen,  and 
who  had  now  gone  over  to  the  Austrians — and  conquered  Schweid- 
nitz.  Thence  ne  marched  on  to  Moravia,  took  Olmiitz,  and  made 
Vienna  itself  already  begin  to  tremble.  Disease  in  his  atmj,  how- 
ever, forced  him  to  retreat;  but  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  at- 
tacked the  imperial  general  Piccolimini  at  Leipsic,  who  had  followed 
him  in  his  retreat,  and  completely  overthrew  him.  This  was  the 
ffreatcst  battle  fought  in  this  last  period  of  the  war;  Piccolimini 
having  lost  20,000  men,  forty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  ensigns. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Torstenson  resumed  his 
march  through  Moravia,  advancing  as  far  as  Olmiitz,  so  that  bis  light 
cavalry  approached  the  vidnitry  of  Vienna;  and  then,  whilst  it  was 
thought  he  was  occupied  in  this  quarter,  he  suddenly  appeared,  as  li 
by  ma^c,  hundreds  of  miles  distant  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  in 
Holstem  and  Schleswig,  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

These  territories,  which  had  long  continued  untouched  by  the 
destructive  arm  of  war,  presented  the  Swedes  with  every  thin^  va- 
luable and  desirable  wherewith  to  enable  item  to  fix  their  ^ter 
quarters  there;  whilst  it  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext  for  makinff  war 
with  Denmark  in  the  jealousy  with  which  that  kingdom  had  always 
regarded  the  victories  gained  by  the  Swedes.  Accordingly,  in  the 
ensuing  spring  of  1644,  the  Swedes,  who  had  received  considerable 
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zemforcements,  advanced  again  into  Germany,  attacked  and  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  imperial  army  under  Grallas,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  succeeding  year,  1645,  Torstenson  defeated  the  imperii 
troops,  under  Generals  Gotz  and  Hatzfeld,  at  Jankau,  in  Silesia, 
which  he  entirely  destroyed ;  Gbtz  himself  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
Hatzfeld  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  the  ammimition  and 
provisions  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  Swedes.  The  victorious  army 
now  marched  through  Moravia,  and  advanced  to  Vienna  itself,  and 
had  not  the  city  of  ^Brlinn,  by  its  most  obstinate  and  heroic  defence, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Swedish  general,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  capital  must  have  been  taken.  But  his  army  was  so  much 
reduced  by  disease  before  the  walls  of  Briinn,  that  Torstenson  was 
forced  to  make  a  retreat,  and  as  he  himself  was  completely  worn 
out  with  illness  and  debility,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus  Wrangel,  who  continued  the  war 
with  considerable  success.  The  French  armies,  under  their  distin- 
^shed  generals,  Turenne  and  Conde,  fought  against  the  impe- 
rialists and  Bavarians  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  conjunction  with 
them  Wrangel  soon  afterwards  conquered  and  subjected  the  whole 
land  of  Bavaria,  so  that  the  elector  was  forced  to  abandon  all  fur- 
ther hostilities;  and,  in  1647^  concluded  an  armistice.  Branden- 
burg had  already  been  obUged  to  do  the  same  in  the  year  1641, 
and  Denmark  and  Saxony  mllowed  the  example  in  1645  and  1646 : 
thus  the  emperor  was  left  alone  to  contend  with  his  successful  ene- 
mies. The  grand  cause  of  the  ill  success  he  experienced  at  this  period, 
emanated  from  his  want  of  efficient  leaders ;  his  two  best  generals, 
Werth  and  Merci,  having  been  killed,  he  was  forced  to  confide  the 
chief  command  of  his  troops  to  General  Melander  of  Holzapfel,  a 
Protestant,  who  had  deserted  the  Hessian  party  and  gone  over  to 
the  imperialists. 

The  allies  now  once  more  attacked  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
empire;  the  Swedish  general,  Konigsmark,  laid  siege  to  Pra^e, 
ana  had  already  made  himself  master  of  that  portion  of  the  city^ 
called  the  Kleinseite,  whilst  "Wrangel  was  in  full  march  to  support 
him  with  his  whole  army — when  the  happy  tidings  of  peace  were 
announced  from  Westphalia. 

The  conferences  for  the  settlement  of  peace  had  already  been 
opened  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1643 :  with  the  Swedes  in  Osna- 
burg,  and  with  the  French  in  Munster.  The  imperial  envoys  ar- 
rived even  before  the  time  fixed,  but  those  from  Sweden  only  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  that  year,  whilst  those  from 
France  presented  themselves  as  late  as  the  month  of  April,  in  the 
following  year,  1644 :  an  ominous  sign  for  the  progress  of  those 
measures  of  pacification,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed 
empire  were  turned  with  anxious  and  painful  longing.  And,  in 
truth,  these  congresses  commenced  with  the  discussion  of  such  num- 
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berless  details,  that  there  appeared  little  or  no  chance  of  anj  prompt 
decision  being  effected.  Many  months  were  lost  in  petty  and  mise- 
rable disputes  of  precedence,  and  the  French  ambassadois,  with  all 
imaginable  pride  and  pomp,  more  especially  insisted  upon  ta]do£ 
the  nrst  rank,  and  assumed  all  the  state  and  ceremony  of  a  royal 
court.  Subsequently,  much  time  was  again  sacrificed  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  deputies  for  all  the  petty  states  of  the  empiie 
should  be  convoked,  and  which  was,  at  length,  determined  in  the 
aflirmative,  so  that  the  French  were  enabled  to  produce  stall  greatei 
discord  amongst  us. 

The  chief  subject  of  negotiation  ought  to  have  been  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  upon  a  solid  basis  in  all  the  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, and  more  especially  amongst  the  various  rebgious  parties,  foi 
through  their  contentions  the  war  had  originated ;  but  the  two  forasn 
powers  insisted  upon  receiving  first  of  all  their  indemnification  k^t 
the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  by  them  during  the  war,  and  in  the 
degraded  state  of  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  at  the 
urgent  persuasion  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Germans  were  forced 
to  satisnr  the  demands  of  these  foreigners  before  they  ventured  upon 
the  arrangement  of  their  own  affairs. 

France  which  had  contributed  so  little  of  its  own  powers,  and 
which  had  only  mixed  itself  up  in  the  war  for  its  own  advantage, 
and  the  pleasure  it  derived  from  producing  evil  as  a  Catholic  state 
for  a  Protestant  cause— France,  we  say,  demanded  enormous  sacri- 
fices; and  her  ambassadors^  d'Avaux  and  Servien,  well  practised 
in  the  art  of  verbosity,  political  cunning,  said  deception,  intruding 
themselves  with  all  the  authority  and  command  of  masters,  insisted 
upon  their  claims.  The  Swedes,  although  rather  more  moderate, 
nevertheless  grasped  at  and  tore  asunder  laige  portions  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the  country  felt  as  if  cut  to 
the  heart  when  they  thus  beheld  the  mortifying  treatment  it  was 
forced  to  undergo:  "  On  the  same  soil  where,  in  former  times,  our 
noble  ancestors  nurled  defiance  against  the  insolent  Varus  and  his 
legions,"  says  a  contemporary,  "we  are  now  doomed  to  behold 
foreigners  without  arms  insult  us  and  triumph  over  Gennama. 
They  summon  us,  and  we  humbly  obey  the  call;  they  speak,  and 
we  listen  with  humility  and  attention  as  to  an  oracle;  they  pro- 
mise, and  we  place  faith  in  them  as  in  God;  they  menace  us,  and 
we  tremble  lifee  slaves.  A  sheet  of  paper  filled  up  by  a  woman, 
whether  at  Paris  or  Stockholm,*  makes  the  whole  Gfermanic  empire 
tremble  or  rejoice.  They  already,  in  the  very  heart  of  Grermany,  dis- 
cuss and  dispute  together  over  Germany,  as  to  what  they  shall  take 
from,  and  what  they  shall  condescend  to  leave  us,  what  feadiers  they  ; 
shall  pluck  fix>m  the  Roman  eagle^  and  therewith  decorate  the  Gallic 

*  In  Sweden  the  throne  was   occupied  by  Christiana,  daughter  of  Gustsr^ 
Adolphus,  and,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XTV.,  his  mother,  Queen  AnnCi  reigneii  ] 
as  regent  inl'nuiee. 
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cock.  And  we  ouraelyes,  divided  continuallj  amongst  each  other, 
abandon  our  tutelary  divinity  for  the  idols  of  foreign  nations — ^to 
whom  we  sacrifice  life,  liberty,  and  honour  1" 

The  imperial  envoys  acted  with  finnness  and  dignity;  Count 
Trautmannsdorf  and  Doctor  Volmar  sought,  with  all  the  stren^h  of 
reason  and  principle,  to  grapple  with  t£e  pretensions  set  form  by 
foreign  powers,  whilst  they  endeavoiued,  by  mildness  and  patience, 
to  conciliate  the  discordant  feelings  existing  in  the  Grerman  states. 
They  did  not,  however,  find  themselves  sufficiently  seconded  by  the 
other  members  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
war,  when  Bavaria  became  so  vacillating;  whilst  every  despatch 
they  received,  announced  the  success  oi  the  enemy,  and  over- 
turned all  the  advantages  they  might  otherwise  have  effected  by  their 
conferences.  Thence  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  following 
arrangements: 

1.  France  received  the  Bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verden,  as 
much  of  Alsace  as  had  belonged  to  Austria,  the  Sundgau,  and  the 
important  fortresses  of  Brisach  and  Philipsbuig;  besides  which,  it 
forced  Germany  to  destroy  a  great  number  of  fortifications  along  the 
Upper  Rhine,  m  order  that  the  French  army  might  have  an  open 
ana  fi^e  passage  into  Germany.  Thus,  all  those  places  which  had 
served  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  south  of  Germany,  fell  through  this 
peace  into  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  empire.  The 
French  envoys  themselves,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy,  declared 
loudly  that  France  had  never  concluded  a  peace  upon  such  advanta- 
geous terms. 

2.  Sweden  which  had  likewise  made  great  claims  for  compen- 
sation, but  whose  interests  were  but  too  inadequately  and  unfa- 
vourably represented  by  the  ^rand  chancellor's  son,  Jonn  of  Qxen- 
Btiem,  a  proud  but  inexperienced  statesman,  together  with  the 
councillor  Adler  Salvius,  a  man  too  much  open  to  bribery,  was 
forced  to  content  herself  with  Western  Pomerania  and  Stettm,  the 
island  of  Rli^en,  the  city  of  Wismar  in  Mecklenburg,  together  with 
the  sees  of  Bremen  and  Verden  on  the  Weser  ;  a  territory  the 
major  portion  of  which  was  very  poor  and  much  devastated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sweden  never  availed  herself  of  these  possessions  to 
act  inimically  towards  Germany.  Ab  an  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  Swedes  received  five  millions  of  dollars 
extracted  from  the  already  exhausted  sources  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  just  claims  to  the  whole 
of  Pomerania,  only  received  the  eastern  portion  of  that  country, 
and,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  western  division,  he  received  the 
Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Halberstadt, 
l^Iinden,  and  Eauim,  as  lay  principalities. 

4.  Mecklenburg  received,  m  lieu  of  Wismar,  the  sees  of  Schwerin 
and  Ratzeburg* 

5.  Hesse  Cassel,  which  from  the  commeno^nent  of  the  war  had 
adhered  firmly  to  Sweden,  and  whose  beautiful  and  talented  Land- 
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eiavine,  Amelia,  suoceeded  in  captivating  all  hearts,  rec^ved  thiongh 
3ie  mediation  of  Sweden  and  France,  although  it  had  suffered  no 
loss,  the  Abbey  of  Hersfeld,  a  portion  of  the  country  of  Schaom- 
burg  and  six  hundred  thousand  riz  dollars. 

6.  Brunswick-Luneburg,  which  extended  its  claims  to  Ma^ 
burg  and  Minden,  and  subsequendy  to  Osnaburg,  received  the  nrivi- 
lege  by  which  one  of  its  princes  should  hold  possession  of  this  lattet 
countrv  alternately  with  a  Catholic  bishop. 

7.  The  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Frederick  V.,  of  the  Pak- 
tinate,  Charles  Lewis — Frederick  himself  having  died  thirteen  dap 
after  Gustavus  Adolphus — received  back  all  his  partrimonial  estate, 
except  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  retained; 
and  as  he  likewise  would  not  yield  the  title  of  the  electoral  dig- 
nity— the  fifth — a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  palatine  house, 
a  fresh  title — the  eighth — was  created  for  it  purposely. 

8.  The  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  reUgious  affairs  in  6^- 
many  were  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  and  considerable  de- 
lay. The  Protestants  demanded  religious  liberty,  not  only  for  th«n- 
selves,  but  likewise  for  all  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  emperor; 
whilst  on  this  point,  the  latter  was  equally  firm  and  inflexible  in  with- 
holdinj^  his  consent.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  this  measure  to  the  empire  itself,  and  after  a  deUbeiatioa 
which  lasted  six  months,  the  decree  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau 
was  eventually  renewed  and  fixed  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
present  measure,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Protestants  should  re- 
tain all  the  ecclesiastical  property  they  possessed  in  the  year  1624, 
in  land  and  churches.  This  year  was  henceforth  styled  the  nonnal 
year,  and  from  that  time  the  question  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution  was 
altogether  abandoned.  The  Protestants  accordingly  retained  the 
Archbishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen;  the  Bisnoprics  of  Lii- 
beck,  Osnaburg  (alternately),  Halberstadt,  Verden,  Meissen,  Namn- 
burg,  Merseburg,  Lebus,  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Minden,  Kanim, 
Schwerin,  and  Ratzeburg;  the  abbeys  of  Hirschfeld,  Walkeniied, 
Gandersheim,  Quedlinburg,  Hervorden,  and  Gemrode.  It  was 
likewise  ordered  and  approved,  that  no  sovereign  prince  should  op- 

Sress  any  of  those  of  nis  subjects  whose  faith  m  religious  matteis 
eviated  from  his  own;  whilst  it  was  also  decreed  that  the  imperial 
chamber  should  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  coimcillors  and 
members — Protestant  and  Catholic.  By  these  regulations  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  although 
some  causes  for  dispute  and  discontent  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved, the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  were  more  tranquillised. 
Feelings  of  hatred  were  no  longer  cherished,  the  principles  of  to- 
lerance became  more  and  more  widely  disseminated,  and  gradually 
exerted  tlieir  beneficial  influence  in  the  hearts  of  all;  so  that  very 
soon  the  bigotry  of  parties  disappeared,  and  the  hand  of  fraternity 
was  held  out  between  those,  who,  although  differing  in  their  iaith 
from  each  other,  nevertheless  now  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 
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an  equal  claim  to  rank  as  fellow  Gennans  and  CIiristiaDS.  Difference 
in  idigion  now  no  longer  formed  an  insurmountable  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  men;  and  certainly  in  this  point  of  view  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  by  establishing  fixed  laws  in  the  external  affairs  of  the 
churm,  produced  highly  satisfactory  and  beneficial  results. 

9.  R^pecting  the  rights  of  soverei^ty  due  to  the  princes  and  the 
relations  of  the  states  of  the  empire  with  the  emperor,  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  contained  such  regulations  as  must  in  the  course  of  lime 

!)roduoe  a  still  greater  relaxation  of  those  ties,  already  partially 
oosened,  which  held  toother  the  empire  in  one  entirety.  In  earlier 
times  the  constitution  of  the  empire  contained  already  many  defects: 
gieat  disorder,  abuse  of  power  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  nay,  the  evils 
produced  by  the  existence  of  an  entire  centuiy,  during  which  force 
prevailed  over  justice — all  this  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  corrupt 
state  of  things.  The  main  cause,  however,  of  these  results  originated 
in  the  want  of  fixed,  written  laws,  whence  as  we  have  already  seen, 
after  the  edict  of  the  Golden  Bull,  various  measures  were  adopted  in 
order  to  establish  in  Germany,  by  imperial  laws,  a  more  determined 
form  of  constitution.  Nevertheless,  there  existed  in  earlier  times  a 
bond  of  union  which  operated  with  more  success  in  periods  of  dis- 
order than  even  the  written  laws  might  have  done,  and  this  consisted 
in  those  ancient  characteristics  for  which  Germany  was  ever  distin- 
guished: sincere  and  faithful  loyalty,  antipathy  to  foreigners,  a  holy 
veneration  for  the  imperial  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  produced  by 
the  conviction  that  the  dignity  of  emperor  was  denved  firom  God  as 
a  divine  favour  for  the  homace  of  manHnd.  In  such  light  was  the 
imperial  presence  regarded  by  the  princes  themselves,  as  expressed 
by  them  m  various  authentic  documents.  Subsequently  it  was  the 
feudal  system,  based  upon  the  ancient  customs  and  manners,  and 
springing  from  the  essential  condition  of  the  people,  which  served  on 
great  occasions,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  vwritten  laws,  to  hold  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  empire. 

When  in  ancient  times  the  prince,  the  nobles,  and  the  people 
assembled  together,  and  when  later  the  emperor  himself  presided  at 
the  head  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  at  the  diets,  it  was  then  the 
prompt  and  decisive  power  of  the  sovereign's  voice  and  animated 
eje  which  decreed  the  means  of  remedying  existing  evils;  and  if  at 
times  disputes  arose,  his  regular  presence,  the  attention  with  which 
he  observed  with  eye  and  ear  all  that  passed  before  him,  and  the 
confidence  he  accordinglv  produced  and  established  between  himself 
and  those  around  him,  placed  him  at  once  in  a  position  to  command 
the  reconciliation  of  the  disputants.  At  the  same  time,  this  prox- 
imity of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  respect  it  inspired  in  all  sen- 
sible and  well-minded  men,  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, whilst  the  emperor  himself,  by  the  high  consideration  he  com- 
manded throughout  Christendom,  represented  and  maintained  its 
honour. 
Now,  however,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  we  are  already  aware,  the 
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princes  but  rarelj  attended  peisonallj  at  the  diets;  but  were  flatasfied 
with  sending  their  envoys,  or  merely  their  written  conununicatioDS. 
The  negotiations  were  often  carried  on  at  a  most  tedious  rate  upon 
subjects  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and  only  under  pressing  and  ex- 
treme cases  of  necessity  were  the  decisions  pronounced.  Meantime 
this  state  of  legislation  was  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  any  law  of  the 
empire;  but  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  independence  of  the 
princes  was  made  completely  legal.  They  received  the  entire  light 
of  sovereignty  over  their  territory,  together  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing war^  concluding  peace,  and  forming  alliances  among  themaelTes, 
as  well  as  with  foreign  powers,  provided  such  alliances  were  not  to 
the  injury  of  the  empire.  But  what  a  feeble  obstacle  must  this 
clause  have  presented/  For  henceforward,  if  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  a  forei^  power  became  hostile  to 
the  emperor,  he  could  immediately  avail  himself  of  the  pretext  that 
it  was  tor  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  the  maintenance  of  his  rights, 
and  the  liberty  of  Gennany.  And  in  order  that  the  said  pietezt 
might,  with  some  appearance  of  right,  be  made  available  on  erezy 
occasion,  foreigners  established  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  accordingly  France  and  Sweden  took  upon  themselves  die 
responsibihty  of  legislating  as  guarantees,  not  only  for  the  Germanic 
constitution,  but  for  every  thin?  else  that  was  concluded  in  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg. 

Added  to  this,  in  reference  to  the  imperial  cities  whose  rights  had 
hitherto  never  been  definitively  fixed,  it  was  now  declared  mai  the^ 
should  always  be  included  under  the  head  of  the  other  states,  and 
that  they  should  command  a  decisive  voice  in  the  diets ;  thenceforth, 
therefore,  their  votes  and  those  of  the  other  states — ^the  electoral  and 
other  princes — should  be  of  equal  validity. 

10.  By  an  article  in  the  treatv'  of  Westphalia,  French  canning 
likewise  separated  the  Swiss  confederation  fiom  the  Germanic  emmre, 
and  acknowledged  it  as  an  independent  state.  It  is  true  it  had  long 
since  discontinued  rendering  homa^  to  the  empire,  but  its  dismem- 
berment therefrom  had  never  been  legally  declared,  whence  the  way 
for  its  return  to  the  imperial  dominion  always  lay  open  and  feaaUe, 
in  case  any  of  the  confederates  might  have  felt  a  desire  to  renew 
their  alliance. 

11.  In  the  same  moment  that  the  empire  thus  sacrificed  one  of  its 
most  secure  defences  on  the  frontiers  of  the  south,  the  loss  of  the 
Netherlands  left  it  completely  bare  in  the  north-west:  for  in  this 
peace  Spain  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  indep^odenoe  of  that 
countnr,  and  Germany  was  equally  obliged  to  free  it  from  all  obligar 
tion  of  fealty.  That  country  had  likewise  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  race  as  ourselves,  it  forming,  from  the  period  of  Cmurles  V., 
part  of  our  confederation,  and  commanding  the  mouth  of  our  national 
river — ^the  Rhine.  Thence  Germany  was  left  equally  exfoeed  to  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies  in  the  north  from  the  Netherlands!,  as  it  was  in 
the  south  &om  Switzerland. 
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It  was  only  after  great  care  and  exertion  that  the  intricate  work  of 

Kdfication  was  at  length  brought  into  operation,  and  it  could  only 
perfected  by  slow  degrees  and  at  much  additional  saciiece.  Tte 
French  obstinately  refused  to  evacuate  the  conquered  fortifications 
untS  the  most  petty  details  of  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled ;  whilst 
the  Swedes  remained  two  years  longer  in  Germany,  distributed  in 
seven  circles  of  the  empire,  determined  not  to  withdraw  until  they 
received  the  five  millions  of  dollars  they  demanded  as  indemnification 
for  the  war  expenses,  and  which,  in  the  abready  reduced  and  misera- 
ble state  of  our  unhappy  countiy ,  could  only  be  collected  with  great 
trouble  and  difficulty.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  during  these  two  ruinous  years,  the  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
soldiers  quartered  throughout  the  empire  cost  at  the  rate  of  170,000 
dollars  per  day.  Nay,  even  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  peace, 
a  certain  number  of  Swedish  regiments  levied  contributions  m  the 
Bishopric  of  Miinster,  and  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  territory  by  the  French,  continued  for  a  considerable 
fime  to  hold  possession  of  several  fortificatioxjis  on  the  Rhine. 
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SEVENTH    PERIOD. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OV  WE8TFHAU1.  IX  1648  TO  THE  PBESEMT  TOO. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  period,  from  1648  to  1740,  the  art  of  historical  reseuch 
made  but  little  progress  in  Germany :  we  find  the  souroes  of  record  to  connst  diiefy 
of  compilations  made  from  public  acts,  odlected  together  in  numerous  and  heavy 
masses,  interspersed  wiUi  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  written  in  the  most  psrtisl  and 
inflated  style.  Any  regular  and  critical  statement  or  investigation  of  factSi  pre- 
senting in  their  treatment  elevation  of  thought  and  originality  <^  genius,  is  not  to  be 
found  among  them.  In  France,  however,  among  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  we  meet  at  least  with  that  peculiar  style  of  representation,  by  which 
the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  state  policy  are  &r  more  clearly  traced,  and  the 
ideas  and  motives  of  individuals  more  strikingly  developed. 

As  collections  embodying  especially  public  transactions  and  political  events  «e 
find  included: 

1.  Kecords  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  1657-1714. 

2.  Diarium  Europeum,  1659-1681,  45  vols. 

3.  Sylloge  publioorum  negotiarum,  1674-1697,  by  Lunig.  (died  in  1740.) 

4.  European  Court  of  Chancery;  commenced  by  Leucht,  and  continued  Inr  Faber 
and  Ebnig,  1697-1760, 115  vols.  Resumed  by  Faber  under  the  title  of  New  Court  of 
Chancery,  1760-1783,  17  vols. 

5.  European  Fame.  1703-1734,  350  parts  in  SO  vols.,  and  New  European  Fame, 
1735-1756,  192  parts  in  17  vols. 

6.  Mercure  historique  et  politique,  commenced  by  G.  Sandras,  torn.  L,  Fanni 
1686;  from  1688  to  1782  at  the  Hague,  in  more  than  200  vols. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  has  been  written  in  a  very  good  his- 
torical style  in  Italian  by  Galeazzo  Gualdi,  Bapt  Comazzi  and  Jos.  Maria  Beina; 
and  in  German  by  J.  J.  Schmauss,  C.  B.  Menkin,  G.  Rmk,  and  best  of  all  in 
Latin,  by  F.  Wagner,  but  only  to  the  year  1689. 

'8.  S.  von  Pufiendorf;  Bes  gestae  Frid.  GuiL  Magni,  Elect  Brand.  Berlin,  1695, 
and  Lips,  et  BeroL,  1733. 

9.  CamiU.  Contarinus,  History  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1683  in  Italian ;  Venice, 
1710. 

10.  L.  de  St.  Simon,  (Euvres,  13  vols.  Especially  valuable  in  reference  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XrV. 

11.  The  Life  of  Joseph  L,  by  Wagner »  Zshackwitz,  Nlnk,  and  Herchenhahn. 

12.  The  Life  of  Charles  VI.,  by  Zshackwitz,  Schwarz,  Schmauss,  and  Schuach. 
On  the  history  of  the  War  of  Succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  the  principal  wofts 

are : 

13.  De  Lamberty,  Memoires  pour  scrvir  ikThistoire  du  I8me  si^de;  1700-1718,  U 
Hague,  14  vols.,  and 

14.  History  of  the  War  of  Succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  by  two  anoDTmooi 
writers.  Two  Editions;  one  in  French,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1708;  the  other  in 
English,  printed  in  London  in  1707. 

15.  Memoires  du  IViuce  Eugene  de  Savoie,  ecrits  par  lui  mcme.  Weimar,  1810. 

16.  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  6  vols.,  1820. 

The  great  events  which  took  place  during  the  period  of  1740  to  1789,  espedalljr 
those  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Frederick  the  Great 
inspired  all  his  contemporaries,  excited  a  spirit  for  historical  composition  which, 
although  it  may  not  have  produced  works  of  the  first  order,  is  nevertheless  aj 
tiUed  to  place  its  writings  in  the  second  rank.  The  great  Frederick  himsdf  derDted 
his  pen  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  times  and  actions,  his : 

17.  Frederick  IL,  Histoire  de  mon  Terns  and  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans ; 
and  other  works  relating  to  history  and  politics,  together  with  his  oorres^- 
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dence  with  many  distingmshed  persons,  are  valoable  docnments  in  our  historical 
ooDectioD. 

18.  Adehmg,  Histoiyof  the  States  of  Europe  from  1740  to  1798,  6  yoIs.,  treats 
especially  npon  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  following  works  give  espedal  details  of  the  Seven  Years'  War: 

19.  War  Office  reports  (Deutsche  Knc^kanzlei).  1757-1763.  18  vols. 

20.  Contrlbtttions  to  the  more  recent  history  of  War  and  State  policy  (Beitrige  zur 
Neueren  Staats-und  Eriegs  Oeschichte),  1766-1762, 13  vols. 

21.  Lloyd,  Bistoire  de  la  demi^re  guerre  en  Allemagne;  traduit  de  T Anglais  par 
Templebof,  5  toIs. 

22.  Aichenhok,  History  of  the  Seren  Years*  War,  2  toIs. 

23.  Eetzow,  Criticism  of  the  important  events  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

24.  De  Manvillony  Histoire  de  Ferdinand  de  Brunswick,  1790. 

25.  Campaigns  of  the  aUied  armies,  1757-1762,  from  the  journal  of  Mfgor-General 
TOD  Rheden,  1805. 

26.  Histoiy  of  the  hattle  of  Eilnersdorf,  hy  Eriele,  pastor  of  Eunersdorf.  Berlin, 
1801. 

27.  The  Dfe  of  Frederick  IL  has  been  written  by  several  historians,  including: 
Koester,  Seifiart,  Zimmermann,  Funke,  Garve,  Stein,  Thibault,  Forster,  Preuss,  and 
j^icolai,  the  latter  of  whom  has  added  numerous  anecdotes  in  Frederick's  life. 

On  State  Pditics  we  have: 

28.  Count  Hersberg,  Kecueil  des  Deductions,  Manifestes,  Declarations,  Traitcs, 
&C.,  pablids  par  la  Cour  de  Frusse  depuis  I'ann^  1756-1790,  3  vols. 

The  following  are  the  works  which  treat  upon  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Seven 

Years'  War: 

29.  Manso,  Geschichte  des  Preuss.  Staats  vom  Hubertusburger  Frieden  bis  zur 
swdten  Pariser  Abkunft,  3  vols. 

30.  Dohm,  Memoirs  of  my  Times,  1778-1806, 5  vols.  A  work  of  great  importance 
coonected  with  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French 
Bevolution,  but  more  especially  valuable  for  the  impartiality  displayed  by  the 
author. 

31.  Busching,  Magazine  of  l^tory  and  Geography,  1761-1781,  15  vols.  Ham- 
l>org;  &  1781-1793,  23  vols.,  Halla 

82.  Schlozer,  Historical  Correspondence,  1775-1782, 10  vols.,  and  Political  Adver- 
tiser, 1782-1793, 18  vols. 

33.  Schirachs,  Political  Journal,  1781-1804,  continued  by  his  son  to  the  present 
day. 

34.  Archenholz,  Minerva,  1792-1809.  continued  to  the  present  time  by  A.  Bran. 

35.  Girtanner,  Political  Annals,  1793-1794. 

36.'Po6selt,  European  Annals,  1795-1804,  and  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
other  authors. 

37.  Review  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  under  Frederick  William  DDL,  1798-1801. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  we  have: 

38.  The  Times,  by  C.  D.  Yoss,  1805-1820. 

39.  Bredow,  Chronicle  of  the  19th  century,  1801-1808,  continued  by  Yenturini  as 
a  history  of  our  times  from  1809  to  the  present  moment. 

On  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  following  are  the  principal  works 

in  Germany: 

40.  Girtanner,  Historical  Bevelations  of  the  French  Bevolution,  continued  by 
BQchholz,17vols. 

41.  Yon  Eggers,  Memoirs  of  the  French  Bevolution,  6  vols. 

42.  J.  G.  Eichhom,  The  French  Bevolution  at  one  Yiew,  2  vols. 

43.  Hehberg,  Besearches  into  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  critical  notice  of  the 
most  distingui^ed  works  upon  the  suliject. 

The  following  treat  upon  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution: 

44.  Schamhorst,  Military  Memoirs  of  our  Time,  6  vols. 

45.  Charles,  Archduke  df  Austria,  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1799  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  2  vols. 

On  the  Negotiations  of  the  Peace  of  Bastadt: 

46.  Yon  Haller,  Private  History  of  the  Bastadt  Negotiations  of  Peace  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  transactions  of  this  period.    Germania,  6  vols. 

47.  Miinch  von  Bellinghausen,  Protocol  of  the  Deputation  for  the  "Peace  of  the 
Empire  at  Bastadt,  compared  exactly  with  the  original  documents,  with  notes, 
6  vols. 
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On  the  Wart  of  the  1 9  th  Oentmy : 

48.  Yon  Billow,  The  Campaign  of  1805  in  a  militaiy  and  political  point  of  liew. 
3  Tola. 

49.  The  Battle  of  Ansterliti,  by  an  officer  pieaent 

50.  K.  Ton  Flotho,  Joonial  of  the  MUitary  Opentionf  in  the  jnza  1806  ud 
1807. 

51.  Von  Yalentini,  Eaaay  upon  the  EDstoiy  of  the  Campaign  of  1809. 

52.  Yon  Honnayr,  the  Anatrian  army  in  the  war  of  1809,  in  Italy*  tfael^nl, 
and  Hmgary,  ftom  official  aonroes. 

53.  Bertholdy,  The  War  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1809. 

54.  Hiatory  of  Andieaa  Hofiar,  from  original  Bonroea.    Leipaie  and  Altenbog, 
1817. 

55.  Ludera,  The  War  of  181S,  between  France  and  Bnaaia. 

66.  K.  Ton  Flotho,  The  War  in  Germany  and  Ftanoe,  1813-1815. 
57.  Odeleben,  Napoleon'a  Campaign  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1813. 

68.  After,  The  Battle  of  Lelpaic,  with  plana;  with  many  other  wotka  upon  tiie 
aame  subject. 

69.  The  Central  Adminiatration  of  the  Allieimider  Baron  Stein. 

80.  General  Mtifflmg,  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815,  mder  WcDtaiglOD  tad 
Btiicher. 
61.  F.  Forster,  Field-marshal  Bliicher  and  his  operations,  1821. 
6S.  Saali^  HistoiT  of  Napoleon  Baonaparte,  2  Tola. 

63.  Kltiber,  Yiewof  thePiptonuitic  Transactions  atthe  Copgreas  of  YieBiia,1816. 

64.  Protocol  of  the  German  diet,  1816. 

65.  G.  Ton  Meyer*  Bepertory  of  the  Transactions  of  the  German  diet,  1882. 

66.  Monnmenta  GennaniiB  Historica,  ed.  G.  H.  Fertz. 

67.  J.  Schmidt,  History  of  Germany,  continued  by  Milbilkr  andDrescli,  27  Toia. 

68.  Heinricfa,  ditto,  ditto,  3  toIs. 

69.  A.  Menael,  History  of  Germany,  9  tqIs. 

70.  Lnden,  History  of  the  German  Nation,  12  toIs. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

General  Obeervations — State  of  the  Empire — Agricoltnie — Commerce—The  No- 
bilitj— Flench  Language,  Fashions,  and  Customs — ^Decline  of  Katioiud  Feeling  in 
Germany— Death  of  Ferdinand  HX,  1657— Leopold  L,  1658-1705— The  Bhenish 
League— Loms  XIV.  of  France— Ifis  amhitious  and  aggrandising  Spirit — Con- 
quers the  Netherlands— The  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg— West- 
phalia—The  Bhine— War  between  France  and  Germany— Battle  of  Fehrheltin, 
1675— Successes  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg — ^His  enexgetic  Character — Ex- 
tends and  improves  his  Territories — Berlin — ^Konigsberg — Generals  Hontecuculi 
and  Torenne — ^Peace  of  Kimwegen,  1678— The  Four  French  Chambers  of  Reunion 
—Treachery  and  Dishonesty  of  Louis  XTV.  towards  Germany — Claims  and  takes 
Fosaesaion  of  Strasburg  and  other  Crerman  Towns  on  the  Bhine — ^Enters  Stras- 
borg  in  Triumph,  1681 — ^Pusillanimity  and  Disgraceful  Inertness  of  the  Gennans 
—The  Turks  in  Hungary — Advance  and  lay  Siege  to  Vienna,  1683— Flight  of 
Leopold  and  his  Court — ^Brave  Defence  of  the  Viennese  under  Count  Riidiger  of 
Stahrenberg — ^Believed  by  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland— Heroism  of  Sobieski— Battle  of  Naussdorf— Total  Overthrow  and  Flight 
of  the  Turks  by  Sobieski— His  Letter  to  his  Queen— Description  of  the  BatUe. 

It  will  not  reqoiie  many  words,  nor  will  it  prove  a  task  of  much 
difficulty  to  represent  the  sadly  depressed  state  of  the  country  after  a 
war  of  such  devastation,  and  which  had  continued  during  half  the 
period  of  that  existence  commonly  allotted  to  man.  Two  thirds  of 
the  population  had  perished,  not  so  much  by  the  sword  itself,  as  by 
those  more  lingering  and  painful  sufferings  which  such  a  dreadful 
war  brings  in  its  train :  contagion,  plague,  feunine  and  all  the  other 
attendant  horrors.  For  death  on  ihe  field  of  battle  itself  is  not  the 
^  of  war  ;  such  a  death,  on  the  contrary,  is  of!ken  the  most  glori- 
ous, inasmuch  as  the  individual  is  taken  on  in  a  moment  of  entnusi- 
^c  ardour,  and  whilst  he  is  inspired  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
vital  power ;  thus  he  is  relieved  trom  the  anxious  and  painful  con- 
templation of  the  gradual  approach  of  his  last  moments.  But  the 
true  curse  of  war  is  based  in  the  horrors  smd  miseries  it  spreads  among, 
and  with  which  it  overwhelms  those  who  can  take  no  active  share  m 
It— women,  children,  and  aged  men,  and  from  whom  it  snatches  all 
the  enjoyments,  all  the  hopes  of  life;  thence  the  germ  of  a  new 
pieration  becomes  poisonea  in  its  very  prindple,  and  can  only  im- 
fold  itself  with  struggling  pain  and  sorrow,  without  strength  or  cou- 

NeverthelesB  in  Germany  the  natural  energy  of  the  people  speedily 
^used  itself  among  them,  and  a  life  of  activity  and  serious  applica- 
tion very  soon  succeeded  in  a  proportionate  decree  to  that  which  had 
^  loi^  been  characterised  by  disorder  and  n^Iigence  :  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  two  extremes  often  meet.  The  demoralisation  so  generally 
^^oating — ^produced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wairiois  who,^  on  their 
tetumhome  from  the  camp,  introduced  there  much  of  the  Uoentious- 
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ness  they  had  previously  indulged  in,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  juvenile  classes  having  ^x>wn  up  and  become  matured  without  edu- 
cation, and  being  by  force  of  example  in  almost  a  savage  state-— obliged 
the  princes  now  to  devote  all  their  attention  and  care  towards  re-es- 
tablishing the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  and  restoring  the  schools 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  ;  measures  which  never  fau  to  produce 
beneficial  results.  But  it  was  agriculture  which  more  especially  nude 
rapid  strides  in  the  improvements  introduced,  and  which  was  pursued 
with  an  activity  hitherto  unexampled.  As  a  great  number  of  the 
landowners  had  perished  during  the  war,  land  generally  became  ms- 
terially  reduced  in  price,  and  the  population  accordingly  showed 
everywhere  the  most  active  industry  m  the  cultivation  of  thescul;  so 
that  within  a  short  space  of  time  tne  barren  fields  were  replaced  by 
fertile  meadows,  and  fruitfulgardens  amidst  smiling  villages  greeted  the 
eye  in  every  part^  The  moment  had  now  arrived,  likewise,  when  the 
claims  of  the  peasantry  to  the  rights  of  .freebom  men  were  acknow- 
ledged more  and  more,  and  the  chains  by  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  bound  were  gradually  relaxed,  untd  at  length  the  final  link 
which  held  them  fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  Germany  might  have 
become  more  flourishing  than  ever  by  the  prosperous  state  of  its  agri- 
culture, for  it  is  from  the  maternal  earth  that  a  nation  draws  its 
source  and  strength  of  life,  when  it  devotes  its  powers  to  that  object; 
but  essential  and  general  causes  interfered,  unhappily,  to  prevent  die 
fulfilment  of  this  desirable  object. 

In  the  first  place,  the  declining  state  of  the  cities  operated  in  a 
special  degree  to  destroy  the  beneficial  results  of  agriculture.  The 
prosperity  of  the  cities  had  received  a  vital  blow,  as  already  shown, 
by  tne  complete  change  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  whole 
system  of  commerce  ;  its  decline,  however,  was  only  partial  until  the 
period  of  the  war  of  thirty  years.  Shortly  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  a  foreign  writer  placed  Germany  still  at  the  head 
of  every  other  country,  in  respect  to  the  extent  and  number  of  its 
cities,  and  the  genius,  talent,  and  activity  of  its  artists  and  artisans. 
They  were  sent  for  from  every  part  of  Europe.  At  Venice,  for  instance, 
the  most  ingenious  goldsmiths,  clockmakers,  carpenters,  as  well  as  even 
the  most  distinguished  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  were  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  all  natives  of  Germany.  But  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  the  names  of  such  celebrated  artists  as  Albert  Durer, 
Hans  Holbein,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  prospe- 
rous state  of  the  arts  in  the  cities  of  Germany  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  terrible  war,  however,  gave  them  their 
mortal  blow  ;  numerous  free  cities,  previously  in  a  flourishing  state, 
were  completely  reduced  to  ashes,  otiiers  nearly  depopulatedaltogether, 
and  all  those  extensive  Victories  and  institutions  which  gave  to  Ger- 
many the  superiority  over  othernations,  were,  through  lossof  diework- 
men,  completely  deserted  and  left  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Thence, 
at  a  meeting  of^the  Hanseatic  league  in  Lubeck,  in  1630,  those  few 
cities  which  still  remained  in  existence  deckred  they  were  no  longer 
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able  to  contribnte  towards  the  expenses  of  the  leagae.  Economy  and 
strict  industry  might  perhaps  have  raised  them  gradually  from  the 
state  of  misery  into  which  they  had  thus  fallen,  but  their  ancient  pros- 
peri^  and  importance  were  lioth  for  ever  gone ;  and,  as  is  stated  by 
one  of  our  early  writers,  on  the  foreheads  of  these  once  wealthy  citi« 
KDB  might  be  traced  in  characters  too  clearly  expressed,  how  fallen  was 
their  state,  reduced  as  they  now  were  to  endure  a  painful  and  laborious 
eidstence.  Many  of  the  cities,  some  Toluntarily,  others  through  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  saw  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  the  power 
of  the  princes,  as  for  instance,  Christopher,  Bishop  of  Gahlen,  made 
himself  master  of  Munster,  in  1661 ;  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  of  the  city 
of  Erfurt,  in  1664  :  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  the  city  of  Mag* 
deburg,  in  1666 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of  the  city  of  Bruns« 
wick,  in  1671 ;  whilst  those  which  retained  the  title  of  free  cities,  how 
poor  and  miserably  did  they  dra^  on  their  existence,  until  at  length, 
in  more  recent  times,  they  like^vl8e  lost  their  privilege  altogether. 

The  nobility  had  likewise  lost  much  of  their  ancient  dignity  an^ 
lustre.  Ever  smce  they  no  longer  formed  more  especially  the  military 
state  of  the  empire,  and  their  noble  cavaliers  no  longer  conferred  ex- 
clusiyely  glory  upon  the  nation ;  ever  since  they  had  abandoned  their 
independence,  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  court,  or  wasted  aU^eir 
strength  in  a  life  spent  in  indolence,  and  without  any  noble  object 
inriew;  and,  finally,  ever  since  they  had  commenced  imitating  and 
adopting  the  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  forei^  nations,  and 
substituted  their  effeminacy  and  refinement  for  the  ancient  energy  and 
smcerity  for  which  Germany  had  ever  been  so  renowned — ever  since, 
we  say,  these  changes  and  innovations  had  been  introduced,  the  nobles 
of  the  empire  had  gradually  degenerated  and  lost  all  their  conse- 
quence ana  dignity.  Thus  were  eclipsed  two  of  the  most  important  and 
essential  states  of  the  empire,  and  which  above  every  other  had 
both  contributed  to  give  to  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  all  their  other 
defects,  that  ^rand  and  vigorous  character  for  which  that  period 
was  80  much  custinguished. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  last  few  centuries  changes  of  a  similar 
nature  had  taken  place  m  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  which,  by 
thus  substituting  a  new  order  of  things,  obliterated  all  that  which  had 
characterised  the  middle  ages.  But  with  all  this,  ample  compensation 
was  found  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  commanded  by  commerce, 
whilst  in  this  respec^  Germany  was  now  deprived  of  all  such  resource. 
The  share  which  a  feW  of  the  cities  still  took  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  could  not  establish  or  effect  a  balance  of  the  whole;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  inst^d  of  restricting  themselves  to  that  simple  order 
of  life — so  especially  necessary  among  an  agricultural  people — ^and 
thus  trying  to  avert  the  coming  indi^nce,  tney  launched  out  more 
and  more  mto  a  luxurious  state  of  hving ;  and  accordingly,  in  ex- 
change for  precious  and  exotic  articles  of  merchandise,  they  gave  up 
to  foreign  nations  ^1  the  rich  fruits  of  agriculture  and  industry  pro- 
duced at  home  a|  the  expense  of  so  much  toil  and  anxiety.    For, 
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however  fertile  the  soil  of  our  country,  and  however  vaiied  ita  pro- 
duce, it  could  not  possibly  equal  in  value  the  rich  wares  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  When,  however,  the  love  of  luxury  and 
sensual  pleasure  has  gained  the  upperhand,  nothiog  can  lestnctor 
check  its  extravagant  and  insatiable  demands. 

This  evil,  however,  was  not  one  originally  implanted  in  our  natorc, 
it  was  communicated  to  us  by  those  fordgners  whom  we  sought  to 
imitate  in  every  thing— even  m  their  degeneracy.  The  excursions 
now  made  beyond  Germany,  and  especially  to  France  and  its  me- 
tropolis ;  the  imitation  more  and  more  indulged  in  of  the  ^shions  and 
manners  of  the  French,  and  even  of  their  immorality  itself ;  the  in- 
troduction and  reception  of  French  professors  and  govemeaees  into 
various  Grerman  families  for  the  education  of  the  juvenile  branches ; 
the  contempt  more  and  more  shown  and  felt  for  our  own  native  lan- 
guage; the  enthusiasm  indulged  in  for  that  French  philosophy,  so 
superficial,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  easily  adapted  to  render  the 
individual  wholfy  indifferent  to  his  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties : 
all  these  causes,  we  repeat,  had  operated  more  and  more  injuriousij 
amongst  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  middling  classes  of  society,  and 
thence,  at  the  present  period,  their  influence  presented  the  most 
baneful  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  our  rda- 
tions  with  foreign  countries  have  materially  promoted  the  civilisation 
of  Grermany ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  course 
of  modem  history  a  tendency  to  render  more  and  more  firm  and 
durable  the  bond  of  union  between  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
Placed  as  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  we 
have  ever  warmly  sympathised  with,  and  the  forms  of  our  political 
constitution  have  ever  encouraged  the  movement  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress.  For  in  most  other  countries,  each  of  which  was 
constituted  into  one  homogeneous  kingdom,  the  chief  city  was  the  fiist 
to  set  the  example  in  the  adoption  oiall  that  it  might  judge  worthy 
of  patronage  and  dissemination,  and  thence  it  established  tne  rule  or 
law  for  the  co-optation  thereof  generally  throughout  the  provinces : 
by  this  means,  nowever,  the  progress  made  became  gradually  sub- 
jected to  certain  fixed  forms,  whence  it  could  not  be  exempt  fipom  oar- 
tiaUty.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  science  and  art  have  marched 
together  full  of  activity  and  independence  as  in  a  free  dominion. 
The  superior,  ec^ually  with  the  lesser,  states  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
patronage;  no  single  town,  no  particular  individual,  was  empowered 
to  impose  laws;  and,  finally,  no  favouritism,  no  exception  ot  pei^n, 
was  snown,  but  every  thing  bearing  within  it  essential  and  sterliug 
merit,  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  meet  with  due  acknowledgment  and 
appreciation  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  our  nation  has  made  such  pro- 
gress in  all  the  sciences. 

Nevertheless,  this  moment  must  be  regarded  as  teeming  with  dan- 
gerous error.  Nothing  is  more  difiicult  for  human  nature  than  to 
maintain  the  one  direct  and  central  path  without  diverging  to  one  side 
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or  the  Other;  nothin^moredifficultihaBtocombinecivilisationandeii<» 
lightenment  with  religious  and  moral  Btrictness,  to  unite  anacute  sen- 
ability  for  all  that  is  really  good  and  valuable  in  genius,  whererer 
foundf  with  honesty  and  constancy  of  principle,  and  to  conjoin  inde- 
pendence of  roiiit  with  self-denialaiid submission.  This  medium  course 
ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  endeavours  of  all,  botli 
of  individuals  and  nations.  The  period  we  are  about  to  trace  will 
show  us  in  what  degree  this  object  was  alternately  approached  by  or 
receded  from  our  nation;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  present  us 
with  all  those  vicissitudes  to  which  mankind  is  subject. 

This  series  of  good  and  bad  fortune  is,  we  shall  find,  more  especially, 
shown  in  our  external  relations :  days  of  prosperity  and  peace  were  sue- 
ceededbythoseof  distress;  but  the  latter  aown  to,  and  during  thisperiod 
continued  in  their  degree  to  outweigh  the  former.  In  no  period  of  our 
histoiy  do  we  find  presented  such  melancholy  pictures  as  during  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  nor  has  oui  state  policy  ever 
shown  so  much  weakne«  and  puailLuiiinity  as  when  Buffering  from  his 
ambitious  designs.  During  the  short  interval  of  tranquilhty  fifom  the 
time  of  his  death  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  arts  of 
peace  once  more  revived  a  little,  but  the  prc^;ress  of  their  develop- 
ment was  again  checked  by  the  storms  of  that  contest,  and  more 
especially  by  the  still  more  ruinous  war  of  seven  years,  which  imme- 
diately sucoeeded.  The  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  this  war  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  the  longest  period  of  tranquillity  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
and  during  this  space  of  time,  art  and  science  once  more  came  into 
activity,  and  made  such  flourishing  progress,  that  in  spite  of  the  war 
of  twenty-five  years  by  which  the  French  revolution  was  succeeded, 
this  progress,  althougn  much  checked,  was  not  altogether  destroyed* 
Let  us  hope  that  the  state  of  peace  we  at  present  enjoy,  may  long  con* 
tinue  to  heal  the  wounds  so  bitterly  inflicted  upon  our  country,  and 
thus  encourage  more  and  more  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  German  nation. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  UI.  lived  nine  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia;  he  reigned  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  until 
his  death  the  peace  of  Germany  remained  undisturbed.  He  had 
already  procured  the  decision  of  the  princes  in  &vour  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  as  his  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  when  unfortu- 
tunately  that  young  man,  who  had  excited  the  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  towards  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  with  confidence,  died  in 
1654  of  the  small-pox.  l^erdinand  was,  therefore,  forced  to  resume 
his  efforts  with  the  princes  in  &vour  of  his  second  son,  Leopold— 
although  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  capacity  of  his  deceased 
brother — ^but  he  himself  died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1657,  before  the 
desired  object  was  fully  obtained. 

The  election  of  the  new  emperor  met  with  considerable  difficulty, 
because  the  government  of  France  was  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  this 
moment  to  obtain  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  it  had 
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long  aspired.  It  had  in  fact  already  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
the  electoral  piinccs  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Genoan 
princes  felt  the  shame  and  disgrace  such  a  choice  must  brin^  upon 
the  nation,  and  decided  at  once  in  &Tour  of  Leopold,  Aicnduke 
of  Austria,  although  this  prince  was  onlj  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  elected  at  Frankfort  on  the  18th  of  Jmy, 
1658. 

Meantime  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  hi 
already  formed  an  alliance,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Rhenish 
league,  had  for  its  object  the  total  annihilation  of  the  honae  of 
Austria,  although  apparently  its  only  aim  was  the  conservation  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  llie  parties  included  in  the  union  were 
France,  Sweden,  the  Electors  of  Mentz,  Cologne^  and  Treves, 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  the  Palatine  of  Neubur^,  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  three  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  ;  a  an- 
gularly mixed  alliance  of  Catholic  ^iritual  and  lay  princes  with  the 
Protestant  princes  and  Swedes,  who  had  only  so  recently  before 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  open  warfare.  A  learned  histoiian 
of  that  period,  unfolds  to  us  what  were  the  real  intentions  of  France 
in  formmg  this  league,  as  well  as  the  motives  by  which  she  was 
guided  throughout  her  proceedings  against  Germany :  **  Instead  of  re< 
sorting  to  open  force,  as  in  the  war  of  thirty  years,  it  appeared  moie 
expedient  to  France  to  hold  attached  to  her  side  a  few  ot  the  German 
princes,  and  especially  those  along  the  Rhine,  by  a  bond  of  union 
— and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  additional  obligation  of  an  annual  sub- 
sidy— and,  above  all  things,  to  appear  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Grermany ;  thus,  the  princes  might  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  protection  of  France  would  be  more  secure  than  that  of  the 
emperor  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This  means  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  destruction  of  all  liberty  in  Germany  was,  as  may  be 
easily  judged,  by  no  means  badly  conceived." 

France  very  soon  showed  that  she  only  waited  for  an  opportunitj 
of  seizing  her  prey  with  the  same  hand  which  she  had  so  recendj 
held  out  in  friendship.  The  long  reign  of  Leopold  I.  was  almost 
wholly  filled  up  with  wars  against  France  and  her  arrogant  prince, 
Louis  XIV.;  and  our  poor  country  was  again  made  the  scene  of 
san^inary  violence  and  devastation.  Leopold,  who  was  a  prince  of 
a  mild  and  religious  disposition  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  equally 
inactive  and  pusillanimous  character,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
enter  the  field  against  the  French  king,  in  whom  were  united  great 
cunning  with  unlimited  ambition  and  insolent  pride.  France  now 
pursued,  with  persevering  determination,  the  grand  object  she  had  in 
view,  of  making  the  Rhine  her  frontiers,  and  of  gaining  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands — ^which,  under  the  name  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  circle,  belonged  to  the  Germanic  empire — ^Lorraine,  the 
remaining  portion  of  Alsace,  not  yet  in  its  occupation,  together  with 
all  the  hxLQB  of  the  German  princes  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    This  spirit  of  aggrandisement  was  shared  in  equally  by  the 
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kbg  and  the  people,  and  it  is  an  eiror  to  suppose  this  feeling  was 
only  first  brought  into  existence  in  our  time  tnrough  the  revolutiony 
and  the  wild  ambition  of  a  few  individuals.  Already,  during  the 
wm  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  authors  began  to  write  in  strong 
and  forcible  lanmiage  upon  the  subject  of  conquest,  and  one  among 
them,  a  certain  a  Aubry,  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  in  a  pamphlet 
his  opinions  founded  on  the  question — at  that  moment  a  novel  one, 
but  which  afterwards  became  of  serious  consideration,  and  was  nearly 
earned  into  execution — that,  viz:  ^*  The  Roman-Germanic  empire, 
such  as  was  possessed  by  Charlemagne,  belonged  to  his  king  and  his 
descendants ;"  and  the  Abb6  Colbert,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  in 
die  name  of  the  cler^Vy  adds  the  words:  ^*  Oh,  king,  who  giveth 
laws  to  the  seas  as  well  as  to  all  lands ;  who  sendeth  thy  lightning 
wherever  it  pleasetk  thee,  even  to  the  shores  of  Africa  itself;  who 
sabjecteth  the  pride  of  nations,  and  forceth  their  sovereigns  to  bend 
their  knee  in  all  humility  before  thee  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
power  of  thy  sceptre,  and  to  implore  thy  mercy,"  &c.  Such  was 
the  language  used  already  in  1668,  and  in  the  face  of  Euro^,  by  a 
state  wnich  ought  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  moderation  and 
tmth. 

Accordingly,  Louis  now  commenced  operations  by  conquering 
the  Netherlands,  pleadi^  his  ancient  hereditaiT  right  to  the  posses- 
ion of  that  countiy.  'Die  Spaniards  appealed  for  aid  to  the  other 
circles  of  the  Germanic  empire,  but  not  one  of  the  princes  came  for- 
ward to  assist  them;  some  through  indifference,  others  from  fear,  and 
the  rest  again  from  beins  disgracefully  bought  over  by  French  money : 
such  were  the  results  of  the  Rhenish  league.  Abandoned  thus  by 
all,  the  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  at  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Qiapelle,  in  1688,  the  Spaniards  saw  themselves  forced  to 
SQtrender  a  whole  line  of  fiontier  towns  to  France,  in  order  to  save 
a  portion  only  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  year  1672,  France,  with  equal  injusticein- 
vaded  Holland  itself,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  plans,  she  would 
vezy  soon  have  been  in  a  condition  to  hold  dominion  over  the  Euro* 
pcan  seas.  This  new  danger,  however,  produced  as  little  effect  upon 
the  princes  of  Germany  as  the  preceding  one ;  they  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  it,  nay,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  and  the  warlike  Bishop 
of  Miinster,  Benuml  of  Grahlen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day,  actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  France.  One 
only  of  the  pnnces  of  Germany,  the  Elector  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg,  known  likewise  under  the  title  of  the  great  elector, 
acted  with  Sie  energy  so  necessary;  and,  completely  aware  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  nation,  felt  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
total  subversion  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  he 
piade  immediate  preparations  for  placing  his  territories  of  Westphalia 
in  a  state  of  defence,  exposed  as  tney  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  lie  scene  of  action ;  for  by  the  definitive  arrangement  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Juliers,  in  1656,  he  had  received  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
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and  the  proYinces  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  whilst  to  ihe  Pnnce- 
Palatine  of  Neubui|^  had  been  allotted  the  duchies  of  Julieis  and 
Berg.  Frederick  W  illiam  induced  likewise  the  Emperor  Leopold 
to  adopt  measures  for  opposing  the  Airther  progress  of  the  Fiendi 
invaders ;  and  both  together  raised  an  army  which  thej  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  imperial  general,  Montecuculli ;  but  the  co-open- 
tion  of  the  Austrians  became  almost  nullified  through  the  influence 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz^  the  emperor's  privy  councillor,  who,  gained 
over  by  France,  opposed  all  the  plans  of  the  imperial  genenL 
Thence  the  elector  beheld  his  fine  army  harassed  and  worn  out  by 
hunger  and  sickness,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  firom  com* 
pletely  destroying  his  territories  in  Westphalia,  in  1673,  he  condaded 
with  them  a  peace  in  their  camp  of  Vossem  near  Louvain.  Hii 
possessions  were  restored  to  him  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of 
Wesel  and  Rees,  which  the  enemy  resolved  to  retain  until  a  genend 
pacification  was  permanently  established. 

Now,  however,  the  emperor,  after  having  lost  his  best  allies,  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  war  with  more  vigour.  Montecuculli  gained 
some  advantages  along  the  Lower  Rhine,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Bonn ;  but  all  alon^  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  in  Franconia,  the  French  redoubled  their  ravages, 
and  more  especially  in  the  palatinate,  which  was  now  made  the  most 
sanguinary  scene  of  the  whole  war,  as  in  fact  it  was  subsequently, 
where  the  French  have  left  eternal  monuments  of  their  cruel  pro* 
ceedings.  As  they  thus  continued  to  invade  even  the  v^  empire 
itself,  the  princes  now  imited  to  resist  them,  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  emperor.  On  this  occa- 
sion  Austria  was  distinguished  especially  for  her  energy  and  acdri^. 
At  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  long  discussions  were  held  upon  the  subject 
of  the  war,  but  nothing  was  concluded ;  and  Austria,  having  disco- 
vered that  this  delay  was  produced  by  the  French  ambassador,  who 
there  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  deceive,  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  princes,  that  power  immediately  commanded  him, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  formality,  to  quit  Ratisbon  within 
three  days,  and  on  his  departure  a  declaration  of  war  was  forthwith 
made  by  the  emperor  against  the  King  of  France. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  and  loss,  but  altoge* 
ther  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  French,  whose  senerab 
were  completely  successful  in  their  object  of  malong  the  German 
soil  alone  the  field  for  their  operations ;  whilst,  on  tae  other  hand, 
the  leaders  of  the  allied  forces  were  without  activity  or  union.  In 
order  to  furnish  occupation  in  his  own  land  for  the  most  powerful  of 
the  German  princes,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Louis  XIV.,  con- 
deluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  in  1674,  showing  them  the 
great  advantage  they  would  derive  by  the  invasion  of  that  ter- 
ritory. This  tney  accordingly  did,  severely  handlinj^  that  countiy ; 
nevertheless,  the  elector  would  not  abandon  the  Rhine,  but  contri- 
buted his  assistance,  and  remained  as  long  as  his  presence  was  neoes- 
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eaiT,  and  it  was  only  in  the  following  year,  1675,  that  he  at  length 
did  withdraw  from  that  seat  of  war,  and  by  forced  marches  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  his  suffering  country. 

To  the  astonishment  of  both  fhends  and  foes,  the  elector  suddenly 
arrived  before  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  and  passing  through  it,  con- 
tinned  on  his  march,  until  he  came  right  in  front  of  the  Swedes, 
who  believed  him  to  be  still  in  Franconia.  They  immediately  re- 
tired, and  sought  to  form  themselves  into  one  body,  but  he  pursued 
them,  and  came  up  with  them  on  the  28th  of  June,  1675,  at  Fer- 
beilin.  He  had  only  his  cavalry  with  him,  his  infantry  not  being 
able  to  follow  quick  enough ;  nevertheless  he  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  once.  His  generals  advised  him  to  await  the  arrival 
of  his  foot  soldiers  before  he  gave  battle ;  but  every  moment  of  de« 
lay  appeared  to  him  as  lost,  and  the  action  began  forthwith.  It  was 
attended  with  the  most  brilliant  success ;  the  Swedes,  who  ever  since 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  had  been  regarded  as  invincible,  were  now 
completely  overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  directing  their  course 
tow^s  their  Pomerania.  Tnither  they  were  pursued  by  the  elec- 
tor, who  conquered  the  greatest  portion  of  that  province. 

This  elector  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  his  successors  only  built  upon  the  basis  he  laid  down. 
Besides  acquiring  the  Westphauan  territories  from  the  Cleve  in- 
heritance, he  made  the  duchy  of  Prussia  independent,  and  wisely 
availing  himself  of  the  peculi^  circumstances  of  the  times,  obtained^ 
in  1675,  the  treaty  of  Welau,  by  which  Prussia  was  declared  free  of 
all  enfeoffinent  to  Poland.     Berlin,  its  capital  city,  he  enlarged  by 
the  Werder  and  Neustadt;  whilst  in  Frankfort  and  Kbnigsburg 
he  promoted  the  progress  of  the  universities,  and  had  already  iormea 
a  plan  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  one  in  Halle.     He  en- 
couraged all  kinds  of  art  and  industrial  invention  throughout  his 
lands,  and  hospitably  received  smd  einployed  a  considerable  number 
of  refugee  artisans  from  France.     Frederick  William  always  thought 
and  acted  for  himself,  pursuing  his  own  independent  course,  and 
we  shall  again  find  him  on  various  occasions  successfully  producing 
that  respect  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  small  dominion  which  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  with  all  his  influence,  not  only  as  a 
German  prince,  but  with  all    the  authority  of  one  who  ranked 
among  the  rest  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe.     Such  is  the  true  sign 
which  indicates  the  hereditary  princely  grandeur  of  a  ruler  who  desires 
that  his  people  shall  be  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  other  nations,  and 
whose  sole  object  is  nobly  to  raise  it  in  their  estimation.    And  who 
can  reproach  him  for  acting  with  such  energy  and  determination,  at  a 
moment,  too,  when  the  German  alliance  nad  lost  all  its  strength, 
when  the  power  of  the  emperor  himself  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
mere  shadow,  and  when  many  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  had 
sctoally  already  entered  into  a  league  with  foreigners?    Had  he 
himsell  Joined  m  such  treaties  to  the  injury  of  the  empire,  and  thus 
have  inflicted  the  final  blow  upon  the  small  remnant  of  hope  still 
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left,  he  miglit  assuredly  have  merited  severe  and  just  condemnation; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  aim  of  his  life  was  to  oppose  as  much 
as  possible  the  aggressions  of  the  French,  and  to  protect,  as  &r  aa 
was  in  his  power,  die  liberties  of  the  German  and  European  natbns 
generally. 

In  the  year  1675  the  imperial  general,  Montecuculli,  an  old  and 
experienced  soldier,  received  a  second  time  orders  to  march  to  the 
Rhine,  and  he  commenced  operations  with  more  favourable  results, 
Opposed  to  him  was  the  celebrated  French  general,  Vicomte  de 
Turenne,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time.  Tney  advanced  ^against 
each  other  with  extreme  caution,  for  they  were  already  well  Imown 
to  each  other.  At  length  Turenne  fixed  upon  a  favourable  spot  for 
gi%'ing  battle,  combining  every  advantage  necessary,  near  the  village 
of  Sasbach  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oppenheim.  But  whilst  he  had 
advanced  in  front  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  make  his^  observations, 
and  form  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  he  was  mortallv  wounded  by 
a  cannon  ball  which  struck  him  off  his  horse.  His  death  produced 
the  greatest  alarm  and  dismay  among  his  troops,  who  immediately 
retreated  and  took  to  flight,  m  which  they  suffered  severe  loss. 

Nevertheless,  very  little  advanU^  was  gained  by  this  affair.  The 
French,  in  order  to  drive  the  imperialists  out  of  their  coimtry,  bad 
recourse  to  the  most  extreme  measures.  As  they  were  unable  to 
defend  their  frontiers  with  troops,  they  proceeded  to  adopt  other 
means  of  protection;  and,  accordingly,  m  the  following  year  they 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  country  along  the  River  Saar  to  such  an 
extent  that,  throughout  a  space  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  nothing 
else  was  to  be  seen  but  burning  villages  and  fields.  Thence  the 
German  troops  could  no  longer  remain  encamped  in  a  coimtry  thu3 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supply,  and  they  were  forced  to  turn  back, 
whilst  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  forests,  where  a  great  number  of  them  perished  through  imm 
and  disease. 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  with  anxious  hope  and  expNBCtation 
towards  Nimwegen,  where  now,  in  1679,  a  conference  was  being  held 
for  the  establishment  of  peace.  The  French,  it  appears,  were  forced 
at  length  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  were  it  even  disadvan- 
tageous to  themselves,  because  they  were  at  this  moment  surrounded 
with  enemies.  Nevertheless,  they  were  at  all  times  extremely  happy 
in  their  attempts  to  produce  division  among  their  adversaries,  ana 
in  this  instance  they  were  equally  successfuL  By  making  large  and 
advantageous  offers  they  induced  the  Netherlanders,  for  whom  the 
war  had  been  principally  undertaken,  and  who  owed  their  safety  to 
the  imperialists,  to  withdraw  from  the  empire,  and  concluded  inth 
them  exclusively  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  this  they  received  the 
citadel  of  Maestricht.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  were  obliged  to  make  good  most  of  what 
the  Netherlanders  had  been  relievea  from  paying;  accordingly  they 
ceded  a  great  extent  of  territory  in  the  Ne^erlands,  together  iritn 
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the  whole  of  the  Franche-Comt^.  Finally,  the  emperor,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  cany  on  the  war  alone,  was  forced  to  make  terms 
of  peace  likewise,  and  to  give  up  the  important  fortress  of  Friburgi 
in  breisgau.  Thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  con- 
quered nearly  the  whole  of  Pomerania  from  the  Swedes,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  making  an  advantageous  peace,  abandoned  as  he  was  now 
by  all,  even  by  the  Netherlands — for  whom  he  had  fought,  but  who 
now  refused  their  assistance — ^was  forced  to  restore  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  conquests.  At  this  conference  of  Nimwegen  it  was  easy  to 
observe  the  preponderance  now  commanded  by  France  over  Europci 
even  by  the  circumstance  of  the  language  itself;  for  amongst  those 
ambassadors  assembled  thirty  years  previously  at  Miinster  and 
Osnaburg,  only  very  few  unaerstood  French  at  all;  whilst  now,  at 
Nimwegen,  every  one  present  knew  and  spoke  it  fluently.  Never- 
theless, the  articles  of  peace  themselves  were  still  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

The  oppressed  provinces  began  now  again  to  breathe  more  freely 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peac^  after  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
French  became  at  length  satisfied.  But  our  enemy  was  ever  ready, 
even  in  the  very  bosom  of  peace,  to  pursue  his  prey.  A  member  of 
the  French  parliament  from  Metz,  a  certain  Rolknd  de  Revaulxi 
laid  before  tne  kinff  a  plan  by  which  he  might  extend  his  domi- 
nion far  beyond  the  Upper  Rhine,  if  he  only  gave  the  right  interpret 
tadon  to  the  words  used  in  the  article  of  the  Westphalian  treaty : 
*'  That  Alsace  and  the  other  territories  shall  be  ceded  to  him  with 
all  their  dependencies^'  It  was,  therefore,  he  said,  only  necessary  to 
seek  out  what  territories  and  places  had  formerly  belonged  to  that 
conntry,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  many  possessions  might  be 
found,  of  which,  under  this  pretext,  he  might  make  himself  master 
without  any  difficulty.  This  suggestion  was  approved  of,  and  it  was 
taken  into  further  consideration;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  justice,  the  French  government  instituted,  in  1680,  four  courts 
of  council  under  the  tide  of  Chambres  de  Beunians^  at  Metz,  Dor- 
nick,  Briaach,  and  Besan9on  ;  these  were  appointed  to  examine  what 
lands  and  subjects  might  still  belong  to  the  king,  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  article  referred  to.  It  is  easy  to  be  conceived  that 
these  judges  were  not  long  in  making  their  discoveries  ;  the  most 
trifling  foundation  was  laid  hold  of  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
The  Convent  of  Weissenburg,  for  instance,  although  situated  beyond 
Alsace,  waa  declared  attached  to  it,  and  as  such  belonging  to  the 
king,  because  it  had  been  founded  by  King  Dagobert,  more  than 
one  thousand  years  previously  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Weissen- 
burg served  them  as  a  pretext  to  demand  that  of  Germesheim,  inas- 
xnudi  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  Weissenburg.  In  this  w^  the 
four  chambers  extended  their  claims  for  the  restoration  of  Zwei- 
briicken  (Deux-Ponts),  Saarbriick  (Sarre-Louis),  Veldenz,  Sponn- 
heim,Mumpelgard,  Lautenbur^,and  many  other  places,  more  particu- 
larly, however,  the  free  imperiw  cities  of  Alsace,  and  amongst  the  rest 
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Strasburg  especially.  These  places  had  not  been  siyen  in  the  West- 
phalian  treaty,  as  Austria  could  only  then  cede  in  Alsace  her  own 
nereditary  possessions. 

The  princes  and  nobles  whose  property  was  thus  suddenly  to  he 
transferred  from  Grerman  into  French  hands,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
it.  The  emperor  himself  protested  against  it,  and  Louis  XI v.,  in 
order  to  observe  at  least  appearances — such  was  his  cunning  policy 
— and  to  shut  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  promised  to  examine 
their  counter  claims,  and  summoned  a  congress  at  Frankfort 

Meantime  he  resolved,  beforehand,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
citadel  of  Strasburg,  which  to  him  was  of  more  value  than  all  the  rest, 
and  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Ufmer  Bhine. 
Charles  V.  considered  it  of  such  importance,  that  he  said,  should  ever 
Vienna  and  Strasburg  be  both  threatened  at  the  same  moment,  he  wouU 
hasten  first  to  save  Strasburg.  In  the  month  of  September,  1681,  and 
whilst  the  principal  citizens  were  absent  at  the  Frankfort  fair,  serenl 
regiments  were  secretly  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  suddenly  surrounded 
its  walls.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Louvois,  the  minister  of  vai 
and  confidential  aaviser  of  the  king,  appeared  with  a  numerous  annj 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  with  heavy  threats  summoned  the  dtizens 
to  surrender.  Not  being  at  all  prepared  to  resist  this  attack,  and 
urged  on  by  a  party  in  the  city  bribed  by  the  king,  they  were  foroed 
to  yield,  and  openea  their  gates  on  the  30ui  of  September,  1681.  Hie 
troops  took  immediate  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  citizeiis'  arms, 
the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  vacate  the  cathedral  of  whidi  they 
had  enjoyed  possession  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  arrived  himself,  and,  as  in  tri- 
umph, made  his  solemn  entry  in  the  city.  No  sign  of  shame  at  this  act 
was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  that  king,  who  had,  neverthel^ 
already  loudly  boasted  that  he  made  hmiawr  the  law  of  his  life. 

The  conference  at  Frankfort,  meantime,  produced  no  change  in 
the  plans  of  the  king  ;  his  deputies  evaded  with  much  address  all 
serious  discussion  upon  the  inquiries  made,  and  continued  to  main* 
tain  their  principles  ;  whilst  on  this  occasion,  for  die  first  time,  they 
introduced  as  a  law  the  use  of  their  own  language  in  all  diplomatic 
transactions.  Hitherto,  as  with  other  nations,  they  had  written  all 
their  state  documents  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  at  Frankfort  they 
were  composed  in  French,  and  all  the  arguments  used  by  the  impe- 
rial amba^adors  against  this  innovation  were  perfectly  useless  ;  the 
6nly  reply  made  was  :  **  It  is  by  conunand  of  our  king."  Thence 
they  were  forced  to  succumb,  and  from  this  moment  the  Frendi  kn" 
guage  was  adopted  as  the  established  medium  of  commumcatioa 
between  France  and  all  other  countries.  Men  of  inteOigenoe  and 
enlarged  views  easily  foresaw  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  fiom  this 
arrangement,  and  prophesied  the  gradual  estrangement  which  must 
be  produced  in  a  country  imitating  the  language  and  customs  of  a 
nation  like  France,  so  anxious  to  hold  it  under  dominion. 
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The  dispates  which  arose  between  the  different  imperial  envoYB 
themselves  were  BuiBcient  to  show  how  weak  and  futile  must  be  the 
attempts  thej  made  to  seek  indemnification  from  the  usurpers  ;  for 
here  a^ain  at  Frankfort  all  those  old  and  contemptible  questions  of 
pre-emmence,  the  madness  of  which  exceeds  aU  behef,  were  renewed, 
and  whilst  they  thus  wasted  away  their  precious  time  in  a  war  c^ 
words,  the  French  took  advantage  of  their  miserable  neglect,  and 
fortified  themselves  more  and  more  strongly  in  the  lands  they  had 
usurped.  At  length,  however,  Austria  succeeded  in  forming  an 
alliance  with  several  princes  in  order  to  repulse  force  with  force  ; 
hut  a  revolt  which  at  this  moment  arose  in  Hungary,  together  with  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  Turks  there,  which  had  been  promoted  by  Louis 
himself  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  prevented  any  result  arising  there- 
fiom. 

Ever  since  theyear  1670,  Hungary  had  been  continually^  a^tated 
by  dissention.  lliat  country  was  extremely  annoyed  and  indignant 
at  beholding  its  constitution  violated,  and  all  its  cities  garrisoned  by 
German  soldiers,  whom  they  thoroughly  hated ;  whilst,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  FVotestants  complained  loudly  against  the  persecutions 
they  enduredat  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  Accordingly,  the  discon- 
tented portion  of  the  nation  having,  in  the  year  1678,  found  a  deter- 
mined leader  in  Count  Emmeric  of  Toeckly,  they  rose  en  masses  and 
even  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Ihe  warlike  and  ambitious 
ffrand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  prepared  at  once  for  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  exceeding  any  in  strength  since 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Fortunately  for  the  Emperor  Leo« 
pold^  he  found  in  the  Polish Idnff,  John  Sobieski,  a  brave  and  deter- 
mined ally,  whilst  the  German  princes  now  faithfully,  and  contrary  to 
their  custom,  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  and  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  appointed  chief  m  command  of  the  imperial  army.  This  heroic 
pnnce,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  and  the  instructor  of  the  subse- 
quently distinguished  Prince  Eugene,  was  equally  great  and  magna- 
uimoQsinhis  diaracter  as  aman,  as  hewasin  that  of  a  warrior  and  a 
supporter  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Nerertheleas,  the  spring  of  the  year  1683  had  commenced  before 
the  preparations  were  completed,  whilst  the  Turks,  who  were  never 
ftccustcmiedto  open  a  campaign  before  the  summer  season,  had  already 
h^an  their  inarch  in  the  winter  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  the 
12th  of  June  they  crossed  the  bridge  of  Esseck.  The  imperial 
ttmy  was  hastily  formed  and  reviewed  in  Presburg,  and  consisted 
of  22,000  foot  and  11,000  cavalry;  whilst  that  of  the  Turks  ez<* 
ceeded  200,000  men.  The  latter  continued  on  their  inarch  direct 
for  Vienna,  without  halting  to  lay  siege  to  any  of  the  towns  in  Hun- 
gary, as  it  was  hoped  they  would  have  done.  Consternation  and 
alarm  filled  the  whole  city  ;  and  the  emperor  with  his  court  fled 
aud  sought  refuge  in  linz.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  followed  him; 
but  the  majority,  after  the  first  moment  of  terror  was  over,  armed  in 
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defence  of  their  city,  whilst  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  Turks  Who, 
as  they  proceeded,  occupied  themselves  with  pillaging  all  the  Tilkges 
and  castles  along  their  march,  left  time  for  the  Dake  of  Lonsine  to 
send  a  body  of  12,000  men  into  the  city  as  a  ganison  ;  and  as  lie 
could  not  venture  to  advance  with  his  small  army  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  passage  of  the  enemy,  he  drew  off  his  troops  fiit>m  the  highroad, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  king. 

Count  Riidiger  of  Stahrenberg  was  appointed  by  the  coancal  of 
war  commandant  of  the  city,  and  he  showed  all  activity  and  haste  in 
doing  every  thing  possible  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  every 
man  capable  of  working  or  bearing  arms  assisted  cheerfully.  On  the 
14th  of  June  the  vizier  appeared  with  his  immense  army  before  the 
waUs,  occupying  a  space  of  the  country  around  them  to  an  extent  of 
six  leagues.  Two  days  afterwards  the  trendies  were  opened,  the  can- 
non fired  upon  the  city,  and  the  siege  commenced  ;  the  walls  weie 
imdermined,  and  every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Turks  for  bbw« 
ing  up  the  bastions  in  order  to  rush  pell  mell  into  the  devoted  place, 
where  they  hoped  to  make  a  glorious  booty.  The  besi^ed,  how- 
ever, made  an  heroic  defence,  and  repairedf  in  the  night  what  had 
been  damaged  during  the  day.  Eveiy  step  of  ground  was  ohsd« 
nately  disputed,  and  mus  a  struggle  equally  desperate  and  detemiined 
was  noaintained  by  the  assailants  and  the  assailed.  The  most  fieioe 
and  sanguinaiy  scene  of  contest  was  at  the  Lobel  bastion,  where 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  ground  was  left  unstained  with  the  blood  of 
fiiend  and  foe.  Meantime  the  Turks  gained  a  footing  more  and  more ; 
at  the  end  of  Au^st  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the  moat  of 
the  city  walls,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  they  sprung  a  mine  under 
the  Bur^  bastion ;  the  ezplodon  made  half  the  city  shake  and  totter, 
the  bastion  itself  was  rent  asunder  to  an  extent  of  more  than  thirty 
feet,  and  pieces  of  its  walls  scattered  around  in  all  directions  The 
breach  was  so  ^reat  that  the  enemy  made  an  immediate  assault,  but 
they  were  repuLsed.  On  the  following  morning,  they  made  another 
attack  and  were  again  driven  back  by  the  brave  defenders.  On  the 
10th  of  September  another  and  final  mine  was  sprung  under  the  same 
bastion ,  an  d  this  time  the  breach  was  so  extensive  that  a  whole  battalion 
of  the  enemy's  troops  was  enabled  to  penetrate  through  it  This  was 
now  a  moment  of  tne  most  extreme  danger  ;  the  garrison  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  constant  fighting  and  fatigue,  and  sickness  had 
reduced  their  number  considerably,  whilst  the  comnumdant  had  sent 
courier  after  courier  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  vain.  At  length  on 
the  11th,  whilst  the  whole  city  was  in  momentary  expectation  and 
dread  of  the  enemy's  assault,  the  Viennese  observe  fiK>m  thi^  waOs 
that,  by  the  fnovements  in  the  enemy's  camp,  the  expected  and  so  much 
longed-for  succour  must  be  near  at  hand  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  to 
the  joy  of  all,  the  Christian  army  showed  itself  on  the  Kalen  Hill» 
andannounced  its  presence  by  discharges  from  the  artillery.  The  brave 
Sobieski  had  now  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  army ;  and  he 
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was  immediatelj  followed  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
Piince  Waldeck  with  the  troops  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  the  Duke  of 
Saze-Lauenburg,  the  Margraves  of  Baden  and  Baireuth,  the  Land- 
giave  of  Hesse,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt,  and  many  other  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  empire,  who  all  brought  with  them  a  numerous  body 
of  their  own  troops.  With  such  a  select  body  of  leaders  Charles  of 
Loiraine  felt  he  might  venture  toadvance  against  theenemy,  although 
his  entire  force  amounted  only  to  40,000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  the  Christian  army 
descended  the  Ksden  Hill  in  order  of  battle.  The  village  of  Nuss^ 
dorf,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  first  attadced  by  the 
imperialists  and  Saxons,  who  occupied  the  left  win^,  and  was  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Meantime,  towards  midday,  the  King  of 
Poland  had  descended  into  the  plain  with  the  right  wing,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry  dashed  against  the  innumerable  battelions  of  the 
Turkish  horsemen,  and  with  irresistible  force  penetrated  through  the 
very  centre  of  their  ranks,  spreading  before  him  confusion  and  dismay ; 
his  daring  coura^,  however,  earned  him  a  little  too  far,  for  he  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  the  Turks  who  now  closed  upon  him  and 
ms  few  companions,  and  he  must  soon  have  been  overcome  and 
destroyed,  had  he  not  summoned  the  Cerman  cavaliers  who  were  in 
his  rear  to  the  rescue,  and  who,  galloping  up  with  lightning's  speedy 
fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  ms  turb^ned  captors,  and  dehvering 
him  from  their  hands,  put  tnem  to  flight,  and  soon  the  whole  of  this 
body  of  the  Turkish  army  was  overthrown  and  sent  flying  in  all 
directions. 

This  action,  however,  only  served  as  an  introductory  scene  to  the 
grand  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  ;  for  the  im- 
measurable camp  of  the  Turks,  covered  with  thousands  of  tents,  still 
maintained  its  position,  whilst  their  artillery  continued  to  bombard 
the  city. 

The  imperial  commander-in-chief  held  a  council  of  war  whether  the 
battle  should  be  commenced  that  evening,  or  whether  the  soldiers 
should  rest  imtil  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  appeared  to  be  already  running  away  in  every  direction. 
And  such  was  the  case  in  reality.  An  irresistible  terror  had  come 
over  them;  they  fled  abandoning  their  camp  and  all  their  baggage 
and  ammunition,  and  very  soon  even  those  who  had  fired  upon  the 
town  followed  the  example  and  decamped  with  the  whole  army. 

The  booty  made  in  the  camp  was  immense;  it  was  estimated  at 
15,000,000  dollars,  and  the  tent  of  the  grand  vizier  alone  was  valued  at 
400,000  dollars;  in  the  miUtaiy  chest  were  found  2,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  Song  of  Poland  obtained  4,000,000  of  florins  for  his  portion,  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  consort,  he  writes  rejecting  the  battle  and  the  great 
joj  felt  by  the  delivered  inhabitants  of^ienna,  in  the  following  terms : 
'^  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp,  together  with  their  artillery  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  property^  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  The 
camels  and  mules,  together  with  the  captive  Turks,  are  driven  away 
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in  herds,  whilst  I  myself  am  become  the  heir  of  the  grand  yiaer. 
The  banner  which  was  usually  borne  before  him,  togeuer  with  the 
standard  of  Mahomet,  with  which  the  sultan  had  honoured  Iiim  in 
this  campaign,  and  the  tents,  waggons,  and  baggage,  are  all  Men 
to  my  snare;  even  some  of  the  qmvers  capturecT amongst  the  rest, 
are  alone  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
describe  all  the  other  objects  of  luxury  found  in  his  taits,  as  for 
instance  his  baths,  fountams,  gardens,  and  a  variety  of  rare  animals. 
This  morning  I  was  in  the  city  and  found  that  it  could  hardly  bave 
held  out  more  than  five  days.  Never  before  did  the  eye  of  man  see 
a  work  of  equal  magnitude  despatched  with  a  vigour  uke  that  with 
which  they  blew  up,  and  shattered  to  pieces  huge  masses  of  stone  and 
rocks.  I  myself  had  to  sustain  a  long  contest  with  the  vizier's  troops 
before  the  left  wing^  came  up  to  mj^  aid,  but  after  the  battle  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Waldeck,  and  seveial 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  embraced  me  with  warm  affection. 
The  generals  took  hold  of  m  v  hands  and  feet,  the  colonels  with 
their  regiments  of  horse  and  K)ot  saluted  me  with,  '  Long  lire  our 
brave  !£ng!^  This  morning  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  came  to  me;  and,  finally,  the  Governor  of  Vienna, 
Count  Stahrenberg,  with  a  multitude  of  ^e  people,  rich  and  poor, 
came  to  meet  me;  all  greeted  me  most  cordially,  and  called  me  thdr 
deliverer.  In  the  streets  were  loud  rejoicings  and  cries  of  ^  Long 
hve  the  KingT  When  I  rode  out  into  the  encampment  after 
dinner,  the  populace  with  uplifted  hands  accompanied  me  out  of 
the  ci^  gate.  Let  us,  for  this  most  glorious  victory,  render  to  the 
Most  High,  praise,  honour,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever !" 

The  Austrians  had  good  cause  to  feel  grateiful  for  this  deliverance. 
For  this  formidable  foe  not  only  plundered  and  daughtered  the 
people  according  to  his  usual  practice  in  war,  but  without  making 
any  distinction,  dragged  after  him  all  he  could  seize  as  slaves.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  altogether,  Austria  lost  in  this  way  87}000 
individuals,  among  whom  were  50,000  children  and  26,000  women 
and  youn^  females,  and  of  the  latter  alone  204  belonged  to  the 
families  ot  counts  and  others  of  the  nobility. 

The  whole  of  Europe  took  an  interest  in  the  deUverance  of 
Vienna;  Louis  XIV.  alone  was  greatly  confounded,  and  none  of 
his  ministers  could  command  sufficient  courage  to  bear  the  intelli- 
gence to  him ;  nay,  credible  writers  assert  that,  m  the  tent  of  the  grand 
vizier,  letters  were  found  from  the  king,  coutainiog  the  entire  plan 
for  the  siege  of  Vienna. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  with  a  few  intennissions 
fifteen  years  longer,  ending  gloriously  for  the  imperial  anns.  The 
terror  felt  for  their  name  c^tsed,  and  their  military  fame  had  now 
declined.  Li  the  year  1687  they  were  totally  deieated  at  Mohacz 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  victory  the  whole  of  Hungary  submitted  to  the 
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imperial  dominion  and  even  made  its  regal  dignity  heieditaTy, 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  only  elective.  After  the  great  victory 
of  Prince  Eugene  at  Zeutha,  in  1697,  an  armistice  for  twenty-five 
years  was  concluded  with  the  Turks  at  Garlowitz. 
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* 

Louis  XlV.had  employed  the  interval,  wUlst  Austriaand  the  Ger* 
man  piinces  were  subjugating  their  formidable  enemj  in  the  south- 
east, in  gathering  new  forces,  for  he  did  not  deem  the  usurped 
possessions  already  in  his  hands  sufficient.  And  as  he  thought  the 
piesent  to  be  the  most  favourable  moment,  he  availed  himself  of 
certain  insignificant  disputes  respecting  the  hereditary  title  of  Charles^ 
the  electoral  prince  of  the  palatinate,  and  the  succession  to  the  electo- 
rate of  Colome,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Henry;  and  pretend- 
ing that  it  devolved  upon  him  to  protect  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many, he  issued  a  firesh  declaration  of  war  against  the  emperor  in 
1688.  Before  it  was  even  made  known,  his  troops  invaded  the 
Netherlands  and  began  to  lay  waste  as  before.  Summoned  by  this 
danger,  numerous  armies  from  northern  Germany,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Hesse,  hastened  to  the  Rhine  on  the  defensive.  This  was 
the  more  praiseworthy,  as  at  Ratisbon  they  were  yet  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  war.  However,  even 
here,  things  began  to  wear  a  more  determined  aspect ;  an  imperial 
war  was  declared,  without  allowing  any  one  of  the  states  to  remain 
neutral,  and  the  emperor  added  to  the  declaration  :  **  The  govern- 
ment of  France  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as  the  enemy  of  the 
empire,  but,  like  the  Turks,  the  enemy  of  all  Christendom." 
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The  arrogance  of  France  and  the  violations  of  the  Nimw^jen 
treaty  of  peace  excited  also  the  indignation  of  the  other  European 
states ;  soon  England,  Holland,  Sp^i^y  <^d  subsequently  Sav^^ 
took  part  in  the  war,  and  the  new  King  of  England,  Wilnam  IIl^ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  Stadtholder  of  the  ^Netherlands,  in  his 
declaration  of  war  likewise  calls  King  Louis  ^'  A  disturber  of  tbe 
peace  and  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom." 

In  order  that  France  might  wage  a  successful  war  against  so  many 
adversaries,  unhappy  Germany  was  again  subjected  to  the  inhnman 
treatment  which  the  Minister  jLouvois  had  suggested  :  the  flourish- 
ing banks  of  the  Rhine  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  desola- 
tion, and  the  recital  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  excites  but  one  feeling 
of  horror. 

As  early  as  January,  1689,  the  cavalry  of  General  Melac  surrounded 
the  country  around  Heidelberg  and  set  fire  to  the  towns  of  Kohr- 
bach,  Nuszloch,  Wisloch,  Kirchheim,  Eppenheim,  Neckaihausen, 
and  many  others,  whilst  the  poor  defenceless  people  who  suppli- 
cated for  mercy  on  their  knees,  were  stripped  ana  hunted  naked  into 
the  fields,  then  covered  with  snow,  where  many  perished  through 
the  cold.     Heidelberg  itself  was  set  on  fire  in  several  dificrent 

E laces.  The  towns  of  Mannheim,  Ofienburg,  Greuznach,  Oppen- 
eim,  Bruchsal,  Frankenthal,  Baden,  Rastadt,  and  many  other 
small  towns  and  villages  met  the  same  fate.  The  inhabitants  were 
not  even  permitted,  after  being  plundered  and  ill-treated,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  German  districts,  out  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  French  territory.  The  ancient  free  cities  of  the  on* 
pire,  Spires  and  Worms,  underwent  a  lingering  and  truly  pitiable 
state  ot  suffering.  After  innumerable  calamities,  after  the  inhabit- 
ants had  for  seven  months  endured  all  and  sacrificed  all,  and  now 
thought  that  at  least  their  cities  would  be  saved,  it  was  announced 
to  them  that  the  interest  of  the  king  required  that  both  those 
cities  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unhappy  people  were 
compelled  to  wander  forth  out  of  their  ^tes,  as  menoicants,  and 
destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  into  the  nearest  French 
cities,  and  Spires  and  Worms  were  both  set  in  flames  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  On  this  occasion  French  avarice  violated  and  sacrile- 
giously broke  open  the  very  graves  of  the  ancient  Salic  emperois 
in  the  cathedral  of  Spires;  several  silver  coffins  deposited  there 
were  removed,  and  the  venerated  bones  they  contained  scattered 
upon  the  ground.  In  Worms  alone,  fifteen  Catholic  churches  and 
convents^  besides  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  When  the  young  Duke  of  Crequi,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  these  operations,  was  asked  why  he  visited  these 
cities  with  such  severity,  he  merely  replied:  "It  is  the  kinje's 
pleasure," — and  produced  a  list  of  1200  towns  and  villages  which 
were  yet  to  be  destroyed.  These  enormities  were  perpetrated  by 
a  nation,  calling  itself  the  most  civilised  and  polished  in  the  wcrid, 
and  just  at  that  period  of  its  history  too,  which  it  denominated  the 
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golden  age  of  its  refinement ;  they  were  the  commands  of  a  king,  who 
wished  to  assume  the  chaiacter  of  a  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
wherever  he  found  them.  Before  he  made  known  the  designs 
wUch  his  thirst  for  conquest  had  led  him  to  form,  he  sent 
presents  to  sixty  foreign  Savants,  accompanied  with  the  following 
letter  from  his  minister,  Colbert:  "  Although  the  king,"  he  says, 
*'  is  not  ^our  sovereign,  he  is  desirous  of  being  your  benefiictor;  he 
sends  this  present  as  a  token  of  his  regard."  In  this  way  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  to  himself  partisans  amidst  the  most  learned  men 
of  other  nations;  but  now  none  had  longer  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  his  intentions,  and  those  who  formerly  wished  success  to  his  arms, 
broke  out  into  execrations  and  curses  against  him  and  his  people. 

This  animosity  against  France  and  the  excellent  generalship  of  the 
old  Duke  of  Lorrame,  rendered  the  German  arms,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  tolerably  successful ;  and  several  fortified  towns  on 
the  Rhine  were  recovered  firom  the  French.  After  the  duke's  death, 
however,  and  when  the  zeal  of  the  first  moment  had  cooled  down, 
the  advantage  turned  in  favour  of  the  indefatigable  enemy,  especially 
after  the  great  French  general,  the  Marshal  of  Luxemburg,  had  in 
1690  routed  a  German  legion  at  Fleurus.  Subsequently,  however,  in 
1693,  they  in  some  measure  reguned  their  former  position  under  a 
new  German  general.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  a  pupil  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  ably  defended  the  banks  of  the  ISeckar  ;  and  with  an 
army  of  inferior  numbers,  he  made  such  an  admirable  stand  at  Heil- 
bronn,  that  the  enemy  would  not  again  venture  to  invade  Swabia. 

AU  the  belligerent  nations  being  wearied  out,  a  congress  of  peace 
was  at  length  convened  at  Ryswick,  a  small  village  with  a  castle  near 
the  Hague,  in  Holland.  Louis  XIV.  was  desirous  of  peace  this  time, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  a  new  war  which  he  anticipated  as  near  at 
hand.  The  death  of  Charles  H.,  the  King  of  Spam,  was  expected 
shortly  to  take  place,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  Louis  wished  to  ob- 
tain that  country  for  himself.  Accordingly,  he  now  offered  to  de- 
liver up  many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  important  citadel  of 
Strasburg.  But  the  negotiations  were  hardly  entered  upon  before 
he  succeeded,  with  his  usual  cunning,  in  disuniting  the  allies,  by 
promising  especial  advantages  to  England,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
They  therefore  concluded  a  separate  peace  for  themselves,  and 
abandoned  the  emperor  and  empire  altogether.  And  now  the  am- 
bassadors resumed  their  high  and  haughty  tone. 

When  the  question  was  discussed  respecting  the  compensation  to 
he  made  for  the  excessive  losses  produced  by  the  war,  and  when  the 
cities  of  Worms  and  Spires  alone  demanded,  as  an  indemnification, 
9,000,000  florins,  whikt  the  duchy  of  Baden  claimed  8,000,000, 
and  Wurtemburg  10,000,000,  they  replied  in  an  ironical  tone  : 
**  War  brings  with  it  many  evils;  if  the  Germans  are  determined  to 
have  satisfaction,  let  them  lead  their  army  into  the  centre  of  France, 
and  there  plunder  or  conquer  as  much  as  they  please."  At  last  they 
engaged,  out  of  all  they  had  conquered,  to  deliver  up  Freiburg, 
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Brisach,  and  PluHpsburg,  together  witli  those  places  Teunited  ly  the 
four  chambers  beyond  Alsace.  On  the  evening  before  llie  latificatiQii 
of  peace,  and  just  when  all  considered  that  every  thing  was  arranged 
for  signature,  the  French  ministers  came  forward  with  an  additionJ 
stipulation,  insisting  upon  its  being  acceded  to,  viz.,  ^  That  in  all 
llhe  reunited  places  now  about  to  be  restored,  the  CaAoEc  refigion 
doLOuld  remain  as  it  was;"  that  is,  in  1922  Oecman  townships  wmch 
had  been  previously  Protesrtant,  and  into  which  the  French  ganisons 
had  introduced,  with  a  high  hand,  the  Gathofic  worship,  the  latter 
Aould  remain  the  9tarte  religion.  T^e  Protestant  ambassadors  of  Ger- 
many strenuously  resisted  this  clause;  but  their  remonstranoes  ireit 
not  attended  to,  and  tbe  treaty  of  peace  was  agned.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  case,  and  what  Louis  undoubtedly  aimed  at,  was  that  the 
Protestants  looked  upon  the  emperor  hims^  as  the  secret  mover 
of  this  BO  caned  Ryewkkim  cW,  irfience  it  produced  in  Ger- 
many  fresh  distrust  on  the  subject  of  lekgion ;  and,  in  tnilli,  the 
imperial  ambassadors  by  no  means  showed  themselves  vi^lant 
against  the  designs  of  France,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  detennined 
in  their  opposition. 

Another  cause  also  of  "die  discord  which  at  this  period  prevailed 
in  Germany,  was  the  creation  of  a  new  electoral  dignity,  on  behalf 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  Brunswick-Liineburg.  That  priii(s?ly 
house  had  rendered  the  emperor  very  important  service  in  me  wars 
against  the  Turks  and  the  French ;  Leopold,  Aerefore,  was  dearons 
ot  rewarding  it  with  the  said  electoral  dignity,  and  the  majority  of  the 
other  electors,  even  those  of  the  Cathonc  party,  became  by  degrees 
i^reeable  to  1^  proceeding,  although  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
add  a  new  Protestant  vote  to  the  electoral  college;  stall,  to  them, 
this  appeared  not  unreasonable,  since  the  Protestants  had  lost  a  vote 
through  the  elector-palatine  having  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. But  the  princes,  especially  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  stmg- 
ffled  vehemently  against  tins  elevation  of  one  of  th^r  number,  for 
thereby  one  of  their  most  valuable  votes  would  be  withdrawn  firom 
them.  When,  tberefore,  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  ther  op- 
position, conferred,  in  1692,  the  investiture  of  the  new  electorate 
on  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  it  produced  so  much  contention 
and  general  discontent  in  the  college  of  princes,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  for  the  present,  that  Hanover  should  not  be  permitted 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  electoral  assembly.  The  new  electorate  vas 
not  inconsiderable;  the  elder  brother,  George  William  of  Liinebaig, 
had  transferred  his  dukedom  to  his  younger  brother,  Ernest  Au- 
jtus,  60  that  now  L'uneburg,  Oalenburg,  and  Ghrubenhagen,  vith 

le  provinces  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz,  formed  together  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Grerman  territories.  The  new  elector  was  also  chief 
fltandard-bearer  of  the  empire,  and  he  promised  in  all  cases  of  the 
election  of  an  emperor,  always  to  give  his  vote  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  to  grant  the  Cathoucs  in  nis  own  dominions  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  as  well  as  to  furnish  in  aid  of  the  war  500,000 
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tlolkis,  tcgether  -witili  6000  men  to  Hungary,  and  SOOO  to  tlie 
Rhine.  When  Ernest  Augustus  died  in  1698,  even  those  of  the 
electoiral  princes  who  had  not  heietofoie  approved  of  the  creation 
of  a  niudi  electaiate,  now  voted  for  the  investiture  of  his  son,  George 
Lewis;  the  coUe^  of  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  protested  anew 
against  it;  nor  did  they  recognise  it  till  the  year  1705.  The  house 
of  Hanover,  however,  was  soon  to  rise  yet  nigher,  for  in  the  year 
1714,  George  Lewis  ascended  the  English  throne  by  inheritance, 
oa  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  survived  the  whole  of  her 
thirteen  children. 

The  year  1696  also  witnessed  the  elevation  of  a  German  prince 
to  a  royal  throne ;  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  after 
the  4eath  of  the  gallant  Sobiesiki,  was  elected  king  by  the  Poles, 
and  took  the  title  of  Augustus  I.  He  was  obliged  to  change  his 
creed  and  canform  to  the  Cathdic  church ;  in  his  Saxon  dominions, 
however,  no  alteration  was  attempted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  The  Polish  crown,  however,  proved  no  boon  to  the  Saxon 
house,  and  was  soon  lost  again. 

This  was  a  period  of  aggrandising  effort  among  the  princes,  and 
these  example  influenced  several.  A  Prince  of  Orange  had  just 
become  King  of  England,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  JQng  of 
Poland;  this  prompt^  Frederick  IIL,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  at  the  same  tune  Duke  of  Prussia,  likewise  to  assume  the  royal 
title.  His  tenitories  were  indeed  small,  but  Frederick  loved  spfen- 
door  and  outward  show  more  than  any  thing  else;  he  caused  nim* 
self  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Konigsberg,  on  the  17th  of  ^January, 
1701,  ana  on  ihe  following  day  he  solemnly  placed  the  crown  on 
his  own  bead  and  that  of  his  consoit ;  henceforth  he  was  known  as 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  were  exceedingly  favourable  for 
these  self  promotions ;  at  another  period,  they  might  have  encoun- 
tered much  opposition.  The  Spanish  war  of  succession  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  and  the  powers  which  were  implicated  in  it 
hastened  to  obtain  allies.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Prussian  royal  title,  and  ne  received  in  return 
assistance  m  the  war,  and  the  assurance  that  the  imperial  di^itv 
should  continue  in  the  house  of  Austria.  Sweden,  England,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  also  soon  followed,  all  ^ually 
from  motives  of  state  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Spain, 
together  with  the  pope,  finding  their  adversaries  had  already  gained 
over  the  king,  ddayed  their  recognition  \mtil  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  curse  of  our  history  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War  has  been 
that  our  country  was  drawn  into  all  the  quarrels  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  even  such  as  were  foreign  to  her,  and  her  soil  was  the  prin- 
cipal arena  on  which  others  spent  their  rage  in  war.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  plains  of  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria,  are  distinguished 
hy  the  names  of  so  many  battles,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  and  the  ELster,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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Danube,  the  Lech,  the  Inn,  and  the  Neckar,  have  been  so  sereiely 
trodden  down  by  the  burning  foot  of  war. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy. 
that  shock  which  convulsed  the  southern  half  of  Europe,  was,  to  a 
ffreat  extent,  fought  out  on  the  plains  of  Grermanj.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Charles  U.,  King  of  Spain. 

Two  sovereign  families,  at  that  penod,  had  the  TOvemmentof 
the  greater  part  of  Europe :  the  houses  of  Austria  and  bourbon;  the 
former  had  separated  into  two  branches,  the  Austrian  proper  and  the 
Austro-Spanish  branch ;  but  the  moment  had  now  amved  when 
both  could  again  blend  together  in  one.     Louis  XIV.  had,  it  is  true, 
married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  deceased  King  of  Spain,  but  she  had, 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  renounced  her  right  to  the  Spanish  sacces- 
sion.     The  second  sister  was  married  to  tne  Emperor  Leopold ;  she 
had  made  no  such  renimciation ;  her  daughter,  however^  consort  of 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  obliged  before  her 
marriage,  like  her  aunt,  to  renounce  all  her  hereditary  claims  to 
Spain.     The  Emperor  Leopold,  however,  by  a  second  marriage  with 
a  princess  of  the  palatine  nouse  of  Neuberg,  had  two  sons,  Joseph 
and  Charles ;  Leopold  demanded  the  crown  of  Spain  on  behalf  of  the 
latter,  on  the  ground  that  Leopold's  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Chades  U. 
France,  however,  as  well  as  Bavaria,  refused  to  allow  that  the  nsnun- 
ciations  of  these  princesses  affected  their  &milies,  because  they  had 
given  up  only  their  own  claims,  and  had  no  power  to  renounce  the 
rights  of  their  posterity.     Each  of  these  powers  now  endeavonred, 
through  their  ambassadors,  to  induce  King  Charles  11.,  during  his  life- 
time, to  make  a  will  in  their  favour;  and  Charles,  with- the  view  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Spain  as  much  as  possible,  named 
Joseph  Ferdinand,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  his  successor.     This  youth, 
however,  died  of  the  small-pox,  even  before  the  king,  in  the  year  1699, 
and  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  com- 
menced afresh.     Leopold  could  easily  have  obtained  the  victory  if 
he  had  been  represented  by  a  more  able  envoy  at  Madrid,  and  il  he 
iiimself  had  possessed  more  decision  of  character;  for  both  the  Spa- 
nish queen  and  Cardinal  Portocarraro,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
most  influential  man  at  the  court,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Austria.    But  Leopold's  ambassador.  Count  von  Harrach,  a  haughty, 
avaricious  blunderer,  left  the  field  quite  clear  for  the  adroitness  and 
cunning  of  the  French  agent,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt ;   this  man 
gained  over  the  most  considerable  of  the  Spaniards  one  after  another, 
and,  at  last,  even  the  cardinal,  and  through  him  the  king  himself. 
Charles  made  a  secret  will,  and  when  he  died,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1700,   it  was  discovered  that  he  had  named  therein  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  heir  to  tlie  whole 
•Spanish  monarchy.     The  emperor  was  thoroughly  confounded  by 
this  unexpected  blow;  but  he  had  to  thank  himself  alone  for  it,  for 

I>reviously,  when  the  Spanish  court  had  repeatedly  pressed  him  to 
et  his  son^  the  Archduke  Charles,  come  into  Spain  with  a  smsU 
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aimy — during  the  continuance  of  the  former  war  with  France — the 
emperor,  owing  to  his  want  of  resolution,  refused  to  give  his 
consent. 

Louis  XIV.  knew  well  that,  notwithstanding  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  to  take  possession  of  Spain  for  his  grandson  without  war  was 
not  possible;  for  Austria  had  been  too  severely  injured;  whilst  the 
other  states  of  Europe  likewise  viewed,  with  great  jealousy,  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  William  III.,  King  of 
England  and  Stadtholder  of  tiie  Netherlands,  an  active  and  very 
able  man,  who  considered  it  his  province  to  preserve  tiie  due  balance 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  therefore  had  always  been  the  enemy 
of  Louis,  concluded  an  alliance  between  both  of  his  dominions  and 
Austria;  this  was  the  more  important  as  England  and  Holland  were 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  rulers  of  the  sea.  Hence  Louis 
considered  awhile  whether  he  should  accept  of  the  Spanish  king's 
will;  he  then  called  his  council  together,  and  as  they  unanimously 
concurred,  he  resolved  to  do  so ;  accordingly,  he  proclaimed  his 
grandson  King  of  Spain  and  both  the  Indies,  in  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  assembly  of  his  court.  When  he  entered  from  his  cabinet, 
leading  the  prince  by  the  hand,  he  exclaimed,  as  stated  by  a  French 
writer,  with"  the  air  of  a  lord  of  the  universe:  "  My  lords,  you  see 
here  the  King  of  Spain.  Nature  has  formed  him  for  it;  the  deceased 
Idng  has  nominatea  him,  the  people  desire  him,  and  I  consent." 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  and  direful  struggle  in  Europe. 
Germany  was,  alas  !  divided  in  itself  ;  Prussia,  Hanover,  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  a  few  other  states  were,  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
emperor.  Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  also 
Stadtholder  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  Louis,  in  consideration  of  his  claims  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  had  already  made  a  secret  promise  to  him  of  the  Nether- 
lands; whether  seriously,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  brother  of  Maid- 
milian,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  followed  his  example  and  received 
French  troops  into  his  territory,  "  for  the  good  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire and  the  preservation  of  its  peace  ( !),"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
official  declarations. 

The  Einperor  Leopold  determined  without  delay  on  sending  an 
army  into  Italy,  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  that 
country,  Milan  and  Naples.  He  placed  at  its  head  Francis  Eu- 
gene, Prince  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  first  of  the  warriors  and  states- 
men of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  all  history.  He  sprang  from  a  colla- 
teral branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  was  intended  in  his  youth 
for  the  clerical  profession  ;  but  his  genius  led  him  to  thestudv  of  his* 
tory  and  its  great  examples,  and  this  again  impelled  him  mto  the 
rapid  current  of  active  fife,  where  the  still  of  such  as  aspire  to  gloiy 
is  put  to  the  test  in  sight  of  waving  laurels.  When  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  offered  his  services  to  Louis  XIV.  The  latter,  not  deeming 
"im  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  his  diminutiveness,  treated  his 
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oSer  yri^  ridicule,  and  adyified  hizn  to  contiBue  in  die  deiicai  jsofies- 
sion.  Eugene  immediatelj  turned  to  Austria,  where  the  Turkidi 
\7ar  seemed  to  favour  his  wishes,  and  he  soon  distinguished  hiniflelf 
80  greatly,  that  after  the  deUyerance  of  Vienna,  in  1683,  on  winch 
occasion  he  fought  gallantly,  the  emperor  gave  him  the  command  of 
a  cavalry  regiment.  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  already  reco^iaed 
him  as  a  hero,  and  predicted  what  he  would  one  day  become  m  le- 
ktion  to  the  imperial  house  ;  and,  in  1693,  Leopold  appointed  liim 
field-marshal.  Louis  would  now  gladly  have  gained  him  over  to 
himself,  and  for  which  object  he  sent  to  him  an  o&r  of  the  Stadt- 
holdership  of  Champaign,  and  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France ; 
but  Eugene  answered  the  person  deputed  :  '^  Tell  your  hing  that  I 
am  an  imperial  field-marshal,  which  is  worth  quite  as  mum  as  the 
staff  of  a  French  mar^l.'* 

Eugene  was  in  every  respect  a  great  general ;  his  mind  embraced 
a;t  once  the  most  important  enterprise,  together  with  all  its  detaib, 
and  whilst  engaged  in  forming  his  plan  of  battle,  and  aQ  its  accom- 
panying operations,  he  never  neglected  to  provide  fi>r  the  most 
minute  wants  of  his  army,  which  consequently  placed  l^e  greatest 
confidence  in  their  commander.  His  ea^e  eye  eagerly  seized  wiih 
the  greatest  promptitude  the  advantages  of  the  moment,  and  the 
errors  of  his  adversai^  were  speedily  caught  at  and  made  available 
for  his  own  object.  He  was,  nowever,  not  less  distinguished  in  his 
private  character  as  a  man  ;  for  his  spirit  rose  superior  to  the  idi- 
ffious  and  political  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  he  esteemed  more 
highly  the  arts  of  peace  than  the  dazzling  glories  of  war  ;  whilst,  st 
the  same  time,  he  was  so  modest  and  unpretending,  and  estimated 
his  own  qualifications  with  so  much  moderation,  ubat  he  not  onlj 
regarded  the  promotion  of  others  without  envy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  willingly  occupied  a  subordinate  post,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  promote  the  general  good.  In  person  Prince  Eaigene  was 
under  the  middle  size,  and  as  he  walked  amidst  the  tents  of  hia 
camp,  enveloped  in  his  gray  military  cloak,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
few  would  recognise  in  his  small  figure  the  renown^  leader  of  anoies, 
except  those  to  whom  the  brilliant  fire  of  his  dark  eye  betrayed  his 
presence. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1701,  Eugene  marched  against  Italy 
with  the  imperial  army,  together  with  ten  thousand  aoziiiary  ixoofs 
feom  Prussia,  and  a  division  of  Hanoveiians.  The  forces  assem- 
bled at  Roveredo,  and  ascended  the  mountain  chain  ;  but  aU  the 
passes  on  the  other  side  were  already  occupied  by  the  Fienclv  so 
that  it  appeared  impossible  to  descend.  The  imperial  genearal,  how- 
ever, oraered  hia  men,  who  always  obeyed  him  with  enthuaastic 
ardour  and  alacrity,  to  cut  a  passage  over  the  rocks  and  precipice 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles,  in  which  they  marched,  and  dins,  he- 
fore  the  enemy  could  be  at  all  aware  of  it,  his  army  poured  forth 
&om  the  terrific  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  encamped  on  the  plains 
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of  YexoxuL  By  two  victories  gained  at  Carpi  and  Chiari,  Eugeae 
droTe  the  French  fiom  a  part  of  Upper  Italj,  and  established  hia 
winter  quarters  there. 

As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1701,  an  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween  England,  Holland,  and  Austria.  The  maritime  powers 
stipulated  that  they  should  retain  possession  of  all  the  conquests 
they  might  make  in  the  Spanish  Indies  ;  and  in  return  they  pro** 
mised  the  emperor  to  assist  him  in  conquering  the  Spanish  Nether^ 
lands,  Milan^  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  English  would  not  have 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  war  if  Louis  AlY.  himself  had  not 
foofishly  and  impudently  provoked  their  exasperation.  England 
Had  just  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  throne  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts,  on  account  of  their  aeal  for  the  Catholic  religion^  and  had 
tnmsferred  it  to  William  of  Orange.  Louis  received  the  exiled 
family  and  gave  them  his  protection,  and  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
James  11.,  (who  died  at  Saint  Germain,)  he  recognised  his  son 
James  UI^  as  King  of  Great  Britain  ^  and  it  was  even  reported  that 
this  prince  was  about  to  eJSect  a  landing  in  England  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army.  The  Exiglish  were  so  incensed  that  a  stranger  should 
thus  presume  to  dispose  of  their  throne,  that  King  William,  instead 
of  10,000  men,  now  obtained  from  Parliament  a  vote  for  40,000. 

William  placed  at  the  head  of  this  army  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
created  afterwards  a  diike.  He  had  not  deceived  himself  in  making 
this  selection  of  his  commander-in-chief ;  Marlborough  had  learnt 
the  art  of  war  in  the  school  of  the  great  Turenne,  and  as  a  general, 
stood  second  to  none  of  his  day.  Natmre  had  formed  him  for  a 
martial  leader  ;  being  tall,  handsome,  energetic,  and  of  such  noble 
deportment  and  superior  genius,  that  the  most  elevated  in  rank  and 
distinguished  men  of  every  country,  involuntarily  did  homage  to 
him.  In  individual  feeling,  he  stood  inferior  to  Eocene  ;  he  did 
not  possess  that  int^rity  and  nobleness  of  mind  which  in  the  coor 
templation  of  grand  objects  loses  sight  of  self ;  whilst  he  is  also 
accused  of  an  imQU)derate  thirst  for  sain. 

In  March,  1702,  Marlborough  landed  in  the  Netherlands  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  we  Anglo-Dutch  army;  his  imme- 
oiate  object  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Electorate  of  Colognes. 
King  WiUiam  lU.  died  the  some  month  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
&I1  from  his  horse  whilst  hunting,  but  his  successor.  Queen  Anne, 
implicitly  adhered  to  all  his  plans,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

With  this  firm  determination  shown  on  the  part  of  foreigners^ 
the  states  of  the  Grermanic  empire  resolved  upon  taking  a  decisive 
part  in  this  war  of  vengeance  against  their  hereditary  enemy.  The 
declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  6th  of  October,  1702,  and  it  con- 
cluded thus  : — "  France  has  done  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
humble  and  crush  the  German  nation,  in  order  that  she  might  the  moce 
easily  e£Ssct,  what  she  has  so  long  and  ssealously  been  aiming  at,  viz., 
the  establi^unent  of  a  universal  monarchy."  The  conduct  of  the  Elec^ 
tor  of  Bavaria  had  likewise  px>voked  the  decision  of  the  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  empire  in  favour  of  the  same  cause;  for  obsdnatelj  ad- 
hering to  France,  he  had  collected  a  considerable  force  with  which 
he  suddenly  attacked  and  took  possession  of  the  free,  impeiial 
city  of  Ulmy  on  the  3d  of  September;  an  act  severely  condemned 
by  the  other  states. 

The  dukes  of  Brunswick  also,  in  consequence  of  their  continued 
indignation  against  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  forgot  themselves  so 
&r  as  to  raise  troops  for  the  service  of  France  ;  and  as  they  pud 
no  regard  to  the  reiterated  warnings  given  to  them,  they  were 
forcibly  disarmed,  in  1702,  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  thence- 
forth compelled  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  emperor  and  the  nation. ' 

The  fortress  of  Landau  on  the  Rhine  was  also  this  year  beaded 
and  captured  by  the  imperial  general,  Lewis  of  Baden.  The  Ko- 
man  king,  Joseph,  came  himself  into  the  camp,  and  evinced  eieat 
courage  and  resolution.  In  Italy,  Eugene  was  as  yet  too  weak  to 
attempt  any^  thing  of  importance  ;  and  it  appeared  as  though  the 
hostile  parties  had  determined  to  test  each  other's  strength  moely  in 
skirmishes.  ' 

The  following  year  was  one  more  rich  in  exploits.  Marlborough 
employed  it  in  tne  conquest  of  several  fortified  places  on  the  borders 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  captured  Bonn,  Tongem,  Huy,  Limbuig) 
and  Guelders. 

In  Southern  Germany  affairs  were  not  so  prosperous,  for  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  withdraw  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  from 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  suppress  the  dangerous  insurrection  neaded 
by  Count  Ragoczi,  whicn  had  been  raised  in  Hungary  by  French 
influence.     The  protracted  struggle  in  that  country  had  the  effect 
generally  of  greatly  hindering   tne  Austrian  powers  fix)m  making 
any  thing  like  a  demonstration  against  France.     In  the  year  1703, 
the  French  field-marshal,  Villars,  succeeded  in  crossing  tlie  Rhine 
and  unitinff  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     The  latter  now  devised 
the  plan  of  making  an  incursion  into  the  Tyrol,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  that  country,  situated  for  him  so  conveniently.     He  marched 
thither  with  about  16,000  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  the  French 
marshal  remained  behind  to  cover  Bavaria.     Owing  to  afire  which 
unfortunately  broke  out  in  Kufstein,  that  strong  mountain  fortress 
fell  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  elector,  and  in  their  first 
terror  several  otner  places  surrendered,  and  amongst  the  rest,  even 
Inspruck  itself.     Thence  the  Bavarians  ascended  the  Brenner  moun- 
tain to  make  their  way  into  Italy.      Here,   however,   they  were 
anticipated  by  the  brave  Tyrolese,  a  people  ever  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  and  their  all  in  the  cause  of  their  beloved  country,  who, 
on  the  present  occasion  were  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  Austrian  soldiers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant  Amtmann, 
Martin  Sterzing.     They  climbed  up  the  rugged  heights  on  the  aides 
of  the  passes,  and  hurled  trees  and  rocks  down  upon  their  foes, 
as  they  defiled  beneath  them,  who  finding  it  impossible  to  continue 
their  march,  retreated  in  aU  haste.    A  lyrolese  sharpshooter  in  a 
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ravine  W  in  ambuscade  for  the  elector  himself,  but  deceived  by  his 
rich  uniform,  he  shot  the  Count  of  Arco  in  his  stead.  The  Bavarian 
army  suffered  still  ^eater  loss  on  its  retreat,  and  after  two  months 
the  elector  returned  to  his  territory  with  only  half  the  forces  he  had 
taken  with  him. 

As  a  sort  of  indemnification  he  succeeded,  during  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  in  taking  possession  of  the  opulent  town  of  Augsburg, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  Passau,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
Rhine  the  French  had  in  the  meantime  conquered  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  Brisach  and  Landau. 

To  conterbalance  these  losses,  the  allies  proposed  the  following 
year  to  try  with  all  their  forces  imited  for  better  success,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  laid  down  it  was  determined  that  the  three  generals, 
Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  should  fight  in  conjunc- 
tion in  Southern  Germany,  and  that  General  Stahi^nberg  should 
remain  in  Italy  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war.  The  three  generals 
met  at  Heilbronn  on  the  Neckar,  and  Marlborough,  with  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  directed  his  course  to  the  Danube,  and  Eugene 
marched  along  the  Rhine.  The  Bavarians  had  stationed  a  part  of 
their  army  in  an  advantageous  position  on  the  Schellen  mountain, 
near  Donauwerth,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  imperialists  over  the 
Danube  ;  but  they  were  attacked  there  themselves,  and  after  a 
biave  defence  compelled  to  fly,  their  entire  camp  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  engagement  the  united  powers  made  overtures  of  peace 
to  the  elector,  and  promised  him  considerable  advantages  if  he 
would  withdraw  from  the  alliance  of  France.  He  began  to  waver, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  signing  the  articles  of  peace,  when  a  mes- 
senger informed  him  that  Marshal  Tallard  was  advancing  with  a 
ixean  army  to  his  assistance.  On  receiving  this  news,  the  elector 
threw  the  pen  out  of  his  hand  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
marshal  came,  but  with  him  came  likewise  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
foflowed  at  his  heels  and  now  joined  Marlborough.  They  sent  the  old, 
unyielding  Prince  of  Baden  away  to  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt,  lest  he 
should  derange  their  plans  of  battle  ;  and  the  Enghsh  general  cor- 
dially fought  hand-in-hand  with  the  unpretending  Eugene,  as  the 
latter  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  renown  for  the 
success  of  the  common  cause. 

On  the  12th  of  October  both  generals  took  up  their  position  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians  near  the  smalltown 
of  Hochstadt ;  and  on  the  13th  they  began  the  battle.  The  enemy 
was  fiur  superior  in  nimxbers,  and  commanded  a  highly  advantageous 
situation,  whilst  they  were  well  defended  by  morasses.  Marlborough 
led  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Engush,  Dutch,  and  Hessians^ 
against  the  Frendi  ;  Eugene  with  the  left  advanced  against  the 
Bavarians.  The  battle  was  most  fierce,  and  the  assailants  were 
several  times  driven  back  by  a  most  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery.      The  contest  was  most  severe  on  the  left  wing,  where 
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Ma-xinrilian  fi>a^t  with,  the  utmost  htAy^rjy  ddlfiilly  availing  Yam- 
self  of  his  covered  podtLon  ia  the  bog.  Eug^ie  peieeiTea  thsfc 
ttHnething  eztraordinaiy  must  be  haaMrdfti  ^  eareleaB  of  his  own 
life,  be  rushed  forward  aniniaJnaig  bis  men,  wben  a  BttYaiian 
dragoon  dose  by  levelled  bis  piece  at  bim,  but  one  of  the  ranee's 
orderlies  cut  bim  down.  At  that  moment  Ftisiee  Leopold  of  Denu, 
with  a  number  of  Prussian  infantry,  preased  forward  to  bis  aid,  and 
to  bim  Eugene  bimself  ascribes  the  aeterminadon  of  the  contest  in 
jbvour  of  this  wing.  Meanwhile  Maxlborou^  likewise  had  witk 
bis  wing  routed  the  French,  and  when  the  elector  saw  them  fl]riii|; 
from  the  field,  be  also  retreated  with  his  division.  Twoatj-eight 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of  Fr^icb  stall  sougbt  to  de&id 
themselves  in  the  village  of  Kenbeim,  but  they  were  surxonnded 
and  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  Thusa  great  and  deddve 
victory  was  gained  by  the  allies  ^  20,00Q  Frencb  and  Bavamu 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  15,200  were  taken  insaners,  anioiig^ 
wnom  was  Marshal.  Tallard  himself^  widi  his  son  and  S18  officoa 
As  to  booty,  the  victors  bad  won  a  ricb  military  chest,  117  canafio, 
24  nK»i;ars,  and  300  stand  ofcolours;  and  besides  this,  500O  waggons. 
3600  taita,  and  two  pontoon  bridges.  From  this  day  tiie  naoK 
of  Marlborougb  became  the  theme  of  heroic  soi^  tbzo^gbost  Ger- 
many, and  the  emperor  created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  saw  bimself  compelled  to  cross  the  Bhine 
with  the  French,  and  take  up  bis  position  in  Brussels  ;  bis  tenitoiy 
was  occupied  by  the  imperialists,  and  bis  ccmsort  retained  &r  her 
support  qdLj  the  town  and  revenue  of  MunieL  Thus,  unhsjppilj 
{<x  nim,  tarminated  the  campaign  of  1704. 

In  the  following  year,  1705,  the  Emperor  Leopold  L  died  of 
dropy  on  the  chest,  m  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  bis  age  ;  few  of  his 
subjects  mourned  for  him,  for  be  by  no  means  possessed  that  a&- 
bility  with  which  princes  so  easily  win  the*  hearts  of  those  who  au^ 
round  them,  and  what  rendered  him  still  more  unpopulac^  wastbst 
he  was  too  fond  of  intrendiing  himself  beJ^znd  the  bulwark  of  die 
severest  Spanish  court  etiquette  then  still  in  practice..  lEs  dFOS 
was  always  black,  whilst  thie  colour  of  bis  stoekmgs  and  the  ^sm 
of  his  hat  were  of  scarlet,  and  on.  his  bead  be  wore  a  peruke  mth 
long  descending  lingkta.  His  fona  waa  ii^^nificant.  Bis  deport- 
ment  serious  and  frequently  gloomy,  whilst  bis  countenance  vtf 
disfigured  by  a  large  projectmg  under  lip.  The  most  xiark^ 
trait  in  his  character  was  a  severe,  austere  tone  of  pie^,  b«fc  it 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  placed  him  completely  under  the  direc* 
tion  and  sway  of  the  will  of  his  clergy,  in  other  respects  he  ms 
eonscientiouB,  ^ood-natuzed,  and  very  choEitable  to  the  pocov  ^ 
£rom.  want  of  judgment,  bis  liberality  was  severely  imposed  upoa. 
Leopold  I.  was  not  a  sovereign  equal  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
neither  was  he  at  all  a  match  for  an  antagonist  like  Louis  XIT. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son,  Joseph,  in  bis  twenty-seveodi 
year. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Josph  1, 1705-1711— OcQtiiniatian  of  the  War—Riots  in  Bavaxiiir-The  Elector 
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Marlborough  and  Eugene— Complete  overthrow  of  the  French— General  Capi- 
tulation^—Naples — Spain— Battles  of  Oadenarde  and  Malplaquet,  1708-1709— 
Defeat  of  the  Erendi  under  Bourgojme,  Vendome,  and  VUlars — ^Humiliation  of 
Louis  XIV. — England — Queen  Anne — Marlborough  recalled  and  dismissed — 
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Leopold  I.  was  nicceeded  by  liis  eldest  son  Joseph  in  Iiis 
t«^enty-seventh  year,  who  was  endowed  with  an  energetic  and  as- 
piring mind.  During  a  short  period  it  was  doubtful  whether  or 
]K>t  toe  new  emperor  would  continue  the  war  with  equal  energy  in 
&Toar  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  proceeded  to  Spain  in  1 704, 
where  he  had  sinoe  continued,  and  had  been  actually  acknowledged 
as  king  in  Anagon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  Joseph,  however, 
Glared  his  det«aninati(»i  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  he 
keot  his  word. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  of  importance  accomplished  any- 
where during  die  campaign  of  1705.     Eugene  was  sent  to  Italy,  in 
onkr  to  reorganise  the  army  there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  dis* 
order;  but  more  than  this  he  was  not  able  to  do  this  year.     Marl- 
I)on)ugh  had  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  &eflh  forces.    In  Bavaria,  meantime,  a  violent  tumult  Droke 
oat,  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  measures  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
trian officers  and  garrisons.    They  forced  the  youth  of  the  country 
into  the  Austrian  service,  and  this  outrage  led  to  a  revolt  on  tlie 
part  of  the  sturdy  and  independent  Bavarians.    They  took  up  arms,, 
^berated  the  young  men  who  had  been  pressed  into  service,  attacked 
several  bodies  of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  encouraged  by  their  first 
success,,  th^  coQected  together  about  20,000  of  the  bold  peasantry 
under  the  orders  of  a  young  and  fiery  student  named  Mainl.     They 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  fortresses  of  Braunau 
and  Scharding,  and  forced  the  small  garrisons  to  surrender.     The 
Auatrians  were  obliged  to  negotiate  wi^h  them  and  to  conclude  an 
ftnnistiGe,  not  as  with  rebek,  but   as  with  men  defending  their 
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independence.  They,  however,  availed  themselves  of  this  ciicuni' 
stance  by  collecting  together  a  small  imperial  army  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  with  this  assistance  they  routed  the  peasants, 
recovered  from  them  one  town  after  another,  and  in  some  measuie 
re-established  order.  This^  however,  was  attended  with  many  acts 
of  severity,  and  the  feeling  of  bitter  animosity  between  the  two 

i)artie8  increased  more  and  more.  The  elector  himself,  being 
ooked  upon  as  the  first  mover  in  the  insurrection,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Empire,  was,  together  with  his  brother,  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  now  formally  declared  an  outlaw,  and  his  tenitoiy 
escheated  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
elector-palatine,  the  emperor  restored  to  him  tne  upper  palatinate 
which  his  family  had  lost  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  which  had 
been  transferred  to  Bavaria,  together  with  its  ancient  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  electors.  About  tms  time  also  the  princes,  who  had 
hitherto  disputed  the  electoral  dignity  of  Hanover,  at  length 
yielded ;  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  elector-palatine 
reagned  to  the  new  Elector  of  Hanover  the  office  of  ^rand  treasurer. 
France  had  determined  to  turn  her  chief  force  m  the  succeed- 
ing campaign  against  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that  she  might, 
if  possible,  obtain  in  wealthy  Holland  the  means  of  continuing  the 
war.  Accordingly  she  sent  into  the  field  the  finest  army  that  had 
as  yet  appeared  in  this  war;  but  its  general.  Marshal  Villeroi,  was 
no  match  for  the  daring  Marlborough.  Actuated  by  vain  confi- 
dence, he  left  his  strong  position  at  Louvain  on  the  22d  of  May,  in 
order  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ramillies.*  This  was 
exactly  what  Marlborough  desired;  nis  position  was  excellently  de- 
fended by  a  morass  and  some  ditches  filled  with  water,  so  that  when 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  attack,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
approach  the  weaker  and  more  exposed  points  m  his  order  of  battle, 
protected  as  they  were  by  a  natural  defence ;  whilst  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  turn  his  whole  force  upon  their  separate  points  and 
break  through  them.  Before  the  battle,  a  Frencn  offiicer  declared 
their  army  to  be  so  superior,  that  if  they  did  not  conquer  that  d^; 
they  ought  never  again  to  show  their  mces  before  the  enemy.  Ne- 
vertheless they  were  defeated;  for  no  bravery  can  atone  for  the 
faults  of  a  general.  More  than  20,000  men  were  lost,  and  eighty 
standards,  together  with  the  drums  and  colours  of  the  royal  guard 
itself;  and  two  months  elapsed  before  the  French  army  was  aSle  to 
repair  its  losses. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conqueror  marched  throuffh  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  took  possession  of  all  the  towns,  made  them  swear  alle- 
giance to  Charles  III.  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  a  council  of 
state  was  established  at  Brussels  in  the  name  of  the  new  king. 

*  This  field  is  almost  identical  with  that  on  which  the  great  battle  of  La  Bdk 
Alliance  and  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  the  latter  name  a&eadj  was  emplojed  to 
designate  the  engagement  above  referred  to  more  than  a  century  ago. 
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Piince  Eugene,  on  his  part  would  not  allow  thia  year  to  pass 
without  some  great  action  in  Italy.  He  undertook  one  of  the  most 
daiing  expeditions  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  war.  With  not 
more  than  24,000  German  troops  he  completed  a  march  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  ascending  mountains  and  crossing  rivers, 
and  through  a  country  wholly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  closely  pressed, 
and  whose  capital  city,  Turin,  was  at  that  moment  besieged  by 
the  enemy.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded. Eugene  arrived  in  time  to  aid  the  duke,  and  hastened  to 
the  rehef  of  Turin.  Although  his  army  was  much  inferior  in 
strength,  and  only  indifferently  equipped,  he  nevertheless  ven- 
tored  an  attack  upon  the  French  Unes  on  the  7th  of  September  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  received  by  a  terrific  can- 
nonade, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  men  from  bravely 
rushing  forward.  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  subsequently  known 
by  the  name  of  the  old  Dessauer,  led  the  Prussians  on  the  left  wing 
against  the  intrenchments,  followed  in  the  centre  by  the  Wiirtem- 
bo^ers  and  the  troops  of  the  palatinate,  and  those  of  Gotha  on  the 
light  wing;  at  the  same  time  Count  Daun  made  a  sally  with  his 
men  from  the  citadel.  The  battle  was  extremely  obstmate;  two 
assaults  made  by  the  Germans  were  repulsed,  when  at  length,  after 
two  hours'  fighting,  the  Prussians*  succeeded  in  mounting  the  ram- 
parts first,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  others. 

The  confusion  of  the  enemy  was  greatly  increased  through  their 
rear  tine  being  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Turin,  and  the  loss  of 
both  their  chief  generals,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Coimt  Marsin, 
who  were  severely  wounded  and  obtiged  to  leave  the  field  of 
battle.  Marsin  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  next  day  at  Turin; 
5000  dead,  and  a  yet  greater  number  of  wounded  covered  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  rest  fled  in  such  disorder  over  the  moim- 
tains  into  France,  that  of  the  whole  army,  originally  80,000 
strong,  scarcely  16,000  men  escaped.  All  the  immense  supplies 
they  had  brought  with  them,  213  pieces  of  cannon,  80,000  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  results  of  the  battle,  how- 
ever, presented  still  greater  advantages  than  all  this  booty,  for  the 
French  lost  rapidly  one  place  after  another  in  Italy,  and  were 
forced  ^  conclude  a  general  capitulation,  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  they  evacuated  Italy  entirely,  and  engaged  to  send  no 
more  troops  there  during  the  whole  war.  The  heroic  conduct  of 
Prince  Eugene  during  this  memorable  campaign  had  produced  such 

*  In  a  letter  to  Count  Singendorf,  Frinoe  Eugene  himaelf  says:  **The  Prince  of 
Anhalt  has  onoe  more  done  wonders  with  his  troops  at  Turin.  I  met  him  twice  in 
the  thickest  flre»  and  in  the  very  front  of  it,  and  I  cannot  conceal  it,  that  in  hravery, 
and  especiallj  in  discipline,  his  troops  have  lar  surpassed  mine."  The  Emperor 
Joseph  himself  wrote  to  Prince  Leopold,  as  well  as  to  Prince  William  of  Saxe* 
Gotha,  very  honoarable  letters  of  thanks. 
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glorious  lesultB,  tliat  liis  fame  resoanded  from  one  ead  of  Eoime  to 
the  other,  and  in  token  of  his  high  regard  for  his  groat  and  £s- 
tinraished  merits,  the  emperor  presented  him  withaTfidnable  sword, 
and  appointed  him  govemor-general  of  Mikn. 

In  the  year  1707  France  lost  a  third  portion  of  the  Spanish  ink- 
ritance,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  m&  enroeror;  Lombaidj  and 
the  Netherlands  had  already  been  secured  to  mm  hy  the  two  eieat 
battles  of  the  preceding  year.    Naples,  where  only  a  small  body  cf 
Spanish  troops  was  quartered,  was  taken  possession  of  without  anj 
difficulty,  and  thus  France  lost  its  last  hold  in  Italy;  whilst  in  the 
Netherlands  not  a  single  place  was  now  left  for  Madbooropgli  to 
take.    The  only  compensation  left  to  Louis  XIY.  was  in  the  Upper 
Rhine,  where  he  ayaded  himself  of  the  slow  prugreas  made  bj  tlie 
imperialists  in  their  operations.    Hie  old  genial,  Lewis  of  Bad^ 
who  died  in  1707,  was  succeeded  by  the  Mazgiave  of  Baizeath, 
who  was  equally  as  inactiye  in  his  moyements  as  his  predeoeaBor, 
and,  who  by  his  irresolution^  allowed  the  Frendi  to  cross  the  Ehine 
at  Strasburg,  and  to  resume  their  whole  system  of  rdentleas  defis- 
tation  in  Franconia  and  Swabia.    It  has  been  -caldilated  that,  in 
the  space  of  only  two  months,  they  levied  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  nine  millions  of  florins.     The  mazgrave,   to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  all,  did  not  long  delay  giving  in  his  resignation  as  com- 
xnander-in-chief,   and   he  was  rephicea  by  a  more  active  leader, 
George  Lewis,  Elector  of  Hanover.    The  ill  condition  of  the  im- 
perial army,  however,  prev^ited  him  irom  undertaking  any  thing 
important ;  he  was  obuf^   to  content  himself  with  forcing  the 
French,  through  want  of  supplies^  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  irilh 
opposing  their  passage  a  secona  time  in  the  fcJlowiiig  year. 

An  expedition  which  Prince  Eugene  had  to  make;,  by  desire  of 
the  maritime  powers,  in  the  same  year^  1707,  from  Jialj  to  the 
south  of  France,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  Toulom,  socceeded  no 
better  than  those  previously  undertaken  by  Charles  Y.  in  the  ste 

fuarter,  whilst  iCmg  Louis  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  grandson 
^hilip  V.  once  more  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain*  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  been,  it  is  true,  extremely  fortunate  in  his  opetatioDS 
in  Spain  the  preceding  year:  his  army,  whidi  chiefly  conasted  of 
Portuguese  auxiliaries,  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  capital,  Madiid, 
and  he  had  there  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain;  but  his  own  lOr 
toral  indolence,  the  dissension  existing  amongst  his  generals,  the 
hatred  of  the  Castilians  towards  him  and  the  Arragoniaas,  as  veil  as 
towards  the  English  and  Portuguese,  together  with  other  causes, 
assisted  gradually  to  deprive  him  of  his  conquests,  so  that  in  the 
year  1707  he  retained  nothing  more  beyond  M^^s^^T^^a 

Meantime  Louis  XIV.  had  already  suffered  such  severe  losses  in 
this  war,  and  his  country  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  most  anxiousljr 
longed  for  peace,  and  by  controlling  his  innate  feeling  cfpride,  hz 
made  attempts  to  purchase  it  even  at  great  sacrifioes.  His  adver- 
saries, however,  determined  to  punish  him  sevesrdy  tUs  time  tot  all 
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hisfonner  srrogBnce;  Tlugene  aad  Marlboirougli  especially,  being 
hostildj  disposed  to  the  vain  mosuopcih,  used  all  their  iivfluence 
equally  bobh  in  Austria  and  England  to  prevent  any  pacificatoiy 
zneasures,  being  resolved  to  reduce  him  to  the  most  hiamiliatang  con- 
dition, and  in  which  ol]ject  they  saooeeded. 

Bodi  these  generals,  after  Eugene  had  regulated  a&irs  in  Italy, 
fiitmed  a  junction  onoe  moro  in  the  Netherlands;  and  thus  united, 
they  gave  battle  to,  and  completely  defeated  the  Dukes  of  Bour- 
goyne  and  Yenddme— ^between  whom  there  was  great  disunion— on 
u»  11th  of  June,  1706,  at  Oudenarde.  After  this  victory,  Eugene 
boldly  attacked  the  citadd  of  Ryssel,  which  was  regarded  as  im- 
pc^nable,  md  of  which  he  made  himself  master. 

Tne  ili  soocess  experienced  by  France  in  this  campaign,  was 
made  still  moro  grievous  by  its  being  followed  by  an  unparalleled 
severely  cold  winter,  1708,  and  the  consequently  serious  injury  pro- 
duced ther^jy.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the  Terj  amoialsin  the 
forests  and  the  birds  in  the  air  were  frozen  to  death,  and  the  vine 
and  frmt-trees  completely  destroyed — whilst  the  inhabitants  them* 
selves,  alieady  suffering  so  acutely  from  the  war,  were  driven 
completely  to  despab  by  this  terrible  visitation  of  nature  ;  iheii 
lammtatioiiB  were  heartrending,  and  all  resources  for  the  supples  of 
die  array  in  the  next  campaign  were  entirely  destroyed.  Thence 
die  king,  being  now  completely  discouraged  and  crestfallen,  was 
obliged  to  humble  himself  once  more,  and  make  overtures  of 
peace;  he  declared,  accordingly,  that  he  was  willing  to  renounce 
opain,  India,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  if  they  would  leave  to 
PiiiUp  v.  Naples  and  Sicily.  But  the  two  generals,  who  appeared 
at  the  Hague,  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  deolared  oriefly 
tkat  the  house  of  Austria  should  not  lose  even  a  single  village  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  when  this  severe  exaction  was  at  length 
agreed  to,  they  demanded  still  further  conoeseions  from  the  t^ri* 
tory  of  France  itself:  "  Alsace,^'  they  said,  **  nrast  be  given  up,  and 
an  entire  line  cf  strong  places  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
Savoy,  must  be  surrendered,  to  secure  these  countries  for  the  future 
against  the  crafty  proceedings  of  France.*'  All  this  the  French 
envoys  sucoesavely  conceded  ;  they  only  refused  their  consent  to  one 
proposal  of  their  enemies,  and  which  was  in  truth  of  a  chamcter 
iDgnly  derogatory  and  di^ononrable,  viz.  :  that,  in  case  Ins  grand- 
son, Philip,  would  not  resign  Spain  of  his  own  accord,  Louis  should 
himself  assist  in  expelling  him  therefrom  hj  force  of  arms.  To 
such  an  indignity  the  French  monarch  would  not  submit,  and  the 
war  was  commenced  again. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1709  had  already  passed  away  in  these 
negotiations,  and  Eugene  and  Marlborough  nastened  to  avail  them- 
selvee  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  season.  They  took  possession 
of  Toumay,  and  marched  against  Mens.  This  place  Marshal  Vil* 
lars  wished  to  protect,  and  Imd  accordingly  taken  up  a  strong  [KMsi- 
tion  at  Malplaqnet,  in  front  of  the  <nty^     The  two  victorious 
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Senerals,  however^  attacked  him  in  his  intienchments  Tirithout 
elay,  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  after  a  battle,  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  sanguinary  during  the  whole  war,  victory  dedaied  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  Eugene  himself,  at  the  vexy  outset  of  the  action, 
received  a  grazing  shot  m  the  head  ;  but  he  very  calmly  folded  his 
pocket-handkercmef  round  his  head,  and  led  on  his  troops  into  the 
very  hottest  fire.  Mons  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  taken. 

Another  campaign  was  now  lost,  and  Louis  XIY.  was  again 
forced  to  renew  nis  offers  of  peace.  He  agreed  to  every  thing  that 
was  demanded,  excepting  that  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  send  an 
army  to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  his  grandson  &om  Spain,  he  pio- 
mised  to  furnish  the  allied  powers  with  a  sum  of  money  instead  for 
that  purpose.  But  Louis  was  now  to  experience  in  his  own  person  what 
others  had  but  too  often  felt  through  him,  viz.,  how  acutely  severe 
the  haughty  insolence  of  the  conqueror  pierces  the  heart  of  him 
whom  misfortune  has  laid  prostrate  at  his  feet.  He  was  now  forced 
to  witness  what  was  but  too  clearly  manifested,  how  by  the  duplicity 
he  had  himself  formerly  practised  in  all  his  negotiations,  he  had 
alienated  from  him  the  confidence  of  all  the  other  Eoropean 
nations:  he  was  answered  that,  as  long  as  Philip  V.  remained  in 
Spain,  they  could  put  no  trust  in  the  promises  of  his  cabinet ;  and 
it  he  seriously  desired  peace,  he  must  commence  by  satisfying  all 
the  demands  made  by  tne  aUied  powers,  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  within  the  period  of  two  months. 

After  such  a  declaration  expressed  in  terms  so  haughty  and  orer- 
bearing,  the  humbled  monarch  was  forced  to  recommence  war,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  and  Eugene  and  Marlborough  succeeded  with- 
out much  difficulty  in  capturing  one  town  after  the  other  on  the 
frontiers  of  France  ;  whilst  in  addition  to  this,  the  news  now  arrired 
from  Spain,  that  Count  Stahrenberg,  Charleses  general,  had  com- 
pletely defeated  the  army  of  PhiUp  v .,  and  that  on  the  the  28th  of 
September,  1710,  Charles  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Madrid. 

Louis  XIV.,  already  old  and  feeble,  was  now  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  was  left  without  one  resource.  After  so  many  wan, 
and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousands  of  Hves,  together 
with  such  large  sums  of  money,  he  was  forced  to  behold  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  that  &bnc  built  to  perpetuate  the  grandeur  of 
his  name  and  government,  and  he  was  even  called  upon  to  offer  up 
a  portion  of  his  own  ancient  patrimonial  realm. 

Never  did  fate  appear  to  have  dealt  more  hardly  with  one  who  felt 
secure  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  elevated  himself  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  monarchal  greatness  and  imperial  glory.  But  his  adre> 
saries  had  themselves  now  lost  sight  of  that  moderation  in  the 
moment  when  its  influence  would  have  saved  them  ;  they  had  lite- 
wise  become  arrogant  through  their  good  fortune,  whence  they 
lost  a  great  portion  of  the  finuts  of  their  victories.    Three  fevour- 
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able  circmnstances  at  once  lescaed  France  from  the  great  eztremitr 
to  which  she  was  reduced,  and  gained  for  her  more  liberal  condi- 
tions of  peace.  These  fortmiate  events  were:  the  recall  and  dismissal 
of  the  I)uke  of  Marlborough^  the  triumph  of  the  French  partisans 
in  Spain,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  J  oseph  I. 

In  England,  where  the  friends  of  Mariborouffh  had  hitherto 
governed  the  state,  an  opposite  part^  had,  during  his  absence, 
gradually  and  secretly  formed  itself  into  a  powerful  body,  and 
adopted  the  term  Tories  or  Royalists,  in  contrast  to  the  other^the 
Marlborough  party,  which  represented  the  Whigs  or  friends  of  the 
people.  Tne  efforts  made  by  Marlborough  in  the  war  were  now 
regarded  as  suspicious  by  Queen  Anne,  and  his  wife,  who  had  hitherto 
held  great  sway  oyer  her  mind,  was  now  supplanted  by  another 
influential  party,  Lady  Masham;  a  new  parliament  was  elected  in 
1710,  of  wmch  the  Tories  formed  the  majority,  and  thence  measures 
for  peace  were  loudly  advocated  in  substitution  for  those  of  war. 
Marlborough  was  allowed  to  hold  command  for  a  short  time  longer, 
but  with  such  restrictions  that  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  re- 
agned  it  altogether. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1711 , 
contributed  not  a  little  to  establish  a  peace.  He  died  of  the  small 
pox,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  is  represented  in  history  as  a  prince 
of  an  active  and  prompt  character,  and  far  superior  to  his  &ther  and 
brother.  His  mmd  was  capable  of  entertaining  the  most  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas,  and  thence  it  was  that  his  penetrating  eye  selected 
Eugene,  with  his  extraordinanr  genius,  as  worthy  of  his  entire  con- 
fidence. As  the  emperor  died  without  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  question  now 
arose  r^ipecting  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V. :  whether  it'were  advisable  that  the  present  Charles, 
if  elected  by  the  Germans  as  their  emperor,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VI.,  should  be  allowed  to  preside  over  the  half  of  Europe, 
and  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  thus  become  so  prepon- 
derating? For  Charles  VI.  would  have  possessed  the  same  domi- 
nation as  Charles  V.,  if  he  united  the  whole  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Such  a  predominance  appeared  dangerous  to  the  other 
states,  especially  to  the  maritime  powers,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
moted the  election  of  Charles  as  emperor,  with  flie  view  of  after- 
wards depriving  him  of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  was 
therefore  crowned  at  Frankfort,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1711. 

Charles,  however,  had  in  the  meantime  lost  all  he  had  gained  in 
Spain.  Defeated  several  times  by  the  able  French  general,  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  all  his  possessions  there  were  reconquered,  and 
Philip  V.  was  re-established  in  his  kingdom. 

During  this  interval  the  English  ministers  had  been  secretly  ne- 
gotiating with  France*,  and  the  preliminary  conditions  of  peace  were 
abrcady  signed;  so  that  the  allies  foimd  themselves  forced  to  agree 
to  stipulations  by  no  means  advantageous  to  them — so  little  honour- 

2n 
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able  had  been  the  conduct  of  England  in  her  proceedings  with  I^ 
gard  to  her  confederates.  The  conferences  for  a  general  peace  now 
commenced,  and  Utrecht  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  assembly. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  main  point  to  be  discossed,  the  Sjmii 
inheritance,  thej,  notwithstanding  the  protestationfl  of  the  emperor, 
were  soon  agreed.  Philip  Y.  was  to  have  Spain  and  India,  and 
Charles  the  remainder;  at  the  same  time  Philip  was  to  renoxmoe  all 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  so  that  the  two  crowns  of  Spun  &nd 
France  could  never  be  placed  upon  the  same  head. 

France  ceded  to  Eiij^nd  Hudson's  Bay  and  Newfonndkiid,  and 
moreover,  by  deare  oi  that  power,  she  demolished  the  whole  of  die 


fortified  works  of  Dunkirk.  To  Portu^  she  gave  up  likewise 
various  territories  in  South  America;  to  r^russia  the  poesession  of 
Spanish  Ghielderland,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  and Valen* 
gin,  and  she  acknowledged  its  prince  as  Kin^  of  Prussia.  Sbtoj 
obtained  important  fortresses  on  the  French  frontien,  and  as  thsk 
country  could  also  lay  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  the  island  of 
Sicily  was  resigned  to  her  as  an  indenmification.  Holland,  which 
had  adhered  to  the  league  more  faithfully  than  all  the  others,  and 
had  always  refused  the  advantages  offered  by  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  received  but  very  poor  amends,  whikt  she  was  forced  to  le- 
linquish  the  stron^st  fortresses  she  had  conquered,  only  being  al- 
lowed  to  retain  a  lew  of  the  weaker  places,  to  her  of  htUe  service. 
Spain  eventuallj^  surrendered  to  England  the  stronghold  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  thus  England  leafei  the 
greatest  benefit  from  this  treaty  of  pacification. 

The  emperor  and  the  imperial  states,  deserted  now  by  their  allies, 
found  themselves  obliged  either  to  negotiate  a  peoce  or  prosecute  the 
war  alone.  The  stipulationfl  made  by  the  French  were  of  themosi 
shameful  and  humiliating  nature;  inasmuch  as  Louis,  in  order  no 
doubt  to  prove  himself  extremely  generous  towards  his  ally,  the  £le^ 
tor  of  Bavaria,  demanded  that  all  the  estates  of  that  prince  should  be 
restored  to  him,  and  that  the  territories  of  Bureau  and  Nollenbuigt 
together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  as  a  kingdom,  should  hkevise 
be  ceded  to  him:  a  truly  royal  recompeuBe  for  Imn  who  had  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  empire's  foe  I  To  have  agreed  to  sucji  con- 
ditions  would  have  been  too  dishonourable;  accordingly  the  urarwss 
resumed — ^but  with  what  chances  of  success?  Eugene  with  hisforoes, 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  imperialists,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  the  entire  French  army  under  the  command  of  Vilhus, 
nor  even  to  maintain  his  ground  in  defence  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  whence  the  adjacent  circles  of  that  territory  were  agon  de- 
vastated, and  the  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribu^ 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Eugene  and  Yillais,  in  November  1713, 
met  in  the  castle  of  Rastadt,  and  recommenced  negotiatiaiis.  These 
two  great  generals,  who  had  already  more  than  once  confinonted  each 
other  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  now  equally  desirous  of  being  & 
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tingoiahed  as  the  jpromoters  of  peace,  and  after  oveTcoming  tke 
difficoltiefl  thrown  in  their  way,  and  which  in  one  or  two  instances 
were  produced  by  the  overb^ring  pride  of  Louis  himself,  they  at 
length  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  7th  of  March,  1714.  The 
emperor  receiyed  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan,  Sardinia,  Man- 
tua, and  the  sea-ports  of  Tuscany;  and  France  restored  all  the  con- 
quered places  she  had  gained  on  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Landau.  The 
electors  of  Bayaiia  and  Cologne  were  freed  from  the  imperial  ban, 
and  were  reinstated  in  all  their  possessions  and  dignities. 

These  were  the  principal  conditions  of  peace,  but  there  were 
many  other  points,  especially  relative  to  the  Germanic  empire,  which 
were  definitiyely  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of  September,  1714,  at 
Baden,  in  Aarau. 

And  thus,  once  more,  a  violent  tempest  had  passed  over  our  heads. 
Meantime,  ihe  great  war  in  the  north,  and  wnich  at  this  moment 
convulsed  the  other  moiety  of  Europe,  north  and  east,  although  not 
much  felt  in  Germany,  pursued  its  course  until  the  death  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.,  in  December,  1718.  During  the 
iIl*fortanes  of  Sweden,  Brandenburg  took  possession  of  a  portion  of 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  Hanover  secured  to  itself  by  purchase,  the 
bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  both  retained  their  acqui- 
adons  during  the  peace.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1715, 
Europe  after  these  two  great  wars,  was  suffered  to  enjoy,  for  some 
time,  a  state  of  repose. 

We  have  descnbed  the  important  war  just  concluded  more  in  de- 
tail, because  therein  France  lost  her  ascendency ;  whilst  for  Austria 
and  Germany  in  general,  it  produced  that  favourable  moment  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  occupy,  once  more,  their  ancient  honour- 
able position  in  the  world's  history.  As  it  was  to  be  feared,  since 
Louis  XIY.  had  manifested  such  desire  for  conquest,  that  if  left  to 
itself,  a  single  state  must  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  preponderating 

£)wer  of  France,  King  William  HI.,  of  England^  strenuously 
beared,  single  handed,  to  oppose,  by  means  of  a  convention  of 
several  states,  a  barrier  to  that  ambition,  so  that  in  future  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity  should  alone  govern  nations  among  themselves. 
Thence  he  was  the  founder  of  the  new  system  of  political  equi- 
librium, and  merits  the  appreciation  due  to  a  great  man;  for  he  ef- 
fected great  things  with  small  means,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  shield 
of  Europe.  Beyond  eveiy  thing  else,  however,  he  founded  his  hopes 
for  the  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  and  security  upon  the  union 
of  fWland  with  Austria — an  alliance,  to  use  the  expression  of  that 
period,  of  the  most  independent  Protestantism  with  the  most  le|:iti- 
pate  CadioUcism.  This  imion,  in  fact,  produced  an  entire  new  K>rm 
in  the  development  of  all  the  relations  of  the  different  European 
states.  But  one  of  its  most  important  results  has  been  to  render  the 
principles  of  tolerance,  reciprocal  esteem,  and  moral  diemity,  more 
prevalent  among  nations;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  especially  that  the 
fiiBt  moiety  of  we  eighteenth  century  distinguished  itself,  m  spite  of 
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its  many  imperfections.  Thence,  by  this  means,  Austria  was  placed 
once  again  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  the  power  destined  to  esta- 
blish relationship  between  all  other  nations,  and  to  maintain  amongst 
them  order  and  union;  whilst  with  respect  to  Germany  itself,  slie 
was  called  upon  to  defend,  with  still  greater  power,  the  pristine  dig- 
nity and  the  ancient  constitution  of  that  empire.  The  ^lory  and  the 
acquisitions  that  had  fallen  to  her  share  through  the  late  war,  ap- 
peared indeed  as  an  indication  of  the  favour  of  divine  providence, 
and  as  a  ratification  of  the  rank  she  was  to  hold  in  order  to  bring 
into  operation  the  objects  she  was  destined  to  realise.  She  was,  in 
fact,  more  powerful  now  than  even  if  she  had  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  Spanish  crown  with  that  of  Austria;  for  the  reign  of  Charl^ 
V.  himself  had  already  shown  that  such  an  extension  of  dominion  is 
any  thing  but  real  augmentation  of  power.  Austria  was  diiefiy  in- 
debted tor  her  present  state  of  elevation  to  the  great  genius  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  to  the  sovereign  she  lost  too  soon,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I.,  who  entered  completely  into  the  exalted  ideas  oi  ^t 
distinguished  man. 

Had  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.  possessed  sufficient  penetration  of 
mind  to  perceive  the  position  he  was  called  upon  to  secure  to 
Austria  and  Germany  in  the  history  of  European  policy,  and  of 
which  he  might  have  made  himself  master  forthwith,  he  would  haye 
been  enabled  to  establish  the  greatness  and  renown  not  only  of  his 
own  portion  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  have 
laid  tne  foundation  for  a  lonp:  and  glorious  peace  throughout  Europe. 
But  Charles's  genius,  as  well  as  that  of  the  a^e  he  Lived  in,  was  not 
capable  of  comprehending,  much  less  executing  such  an  important 
plan.  The  idea  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  states  became  more  and 
more  materialised  into  a  careful  estimation  of  the  physical  powers,  a 
measurement  of  the  produce  of  countries,  and  an  exact  census  of 
their  subjects  and  soldiers.  Thence  one  of  the  greatest  evils  originat- 
ing in  uie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  now  more  universally 
adopted,  inasmuch  as  sovereigns  sought  for  the  security  of  their  in- 
dependence not  in  the  love  of  their  subjects,  where  alone  it  rests, 
but  in  the  great  number  of  their  soldiers,  ever  ready  to  strike  the 
blow.  Whenever  one  state  au^ented  its  mercenaries,  its  neigh- 
bour followed  the  example,  and  this  was  almost  the  only  scale  of 
proportion  between  nations;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  all  moral  and 
intellectual  power  was  accoimted  as  nothing,  because  it  could  not  be 
reduced  to  measurement.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  bring  with  it 
a  heavy  judgment ;  intellect  thus  misprised,  abandoned  altogether 
the  structure,  the  formation  of  which  had  cost  so  much  labour  and 
pain,  and  which  it  alone  could  uphold,  and  thence  this  system  of  equi- 
poise, afler  a  short  duration  of  splendour  in  the  time  of  Eugene  and 
William,  and  an  extended  period  of  doubtful  existence,  finally  fell 
its  own  sacrifice  at  the  end  of  the  same  century  in  which  it  took  its 
rise. 

In  consequence  of  this  system^  and  the  position  therein  occupied 
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bj  the  house  of  Austria,  Germany  found  itself  implicated  in  the 
wars  of  that  dominion;  besides  which,  it  was  forced  to  share  in  all 
the  commotions  of  Europe,  without  reaping  any  advantage  by  them, 
until  the  venerable  and  tottering  fabnc  of  the  empire,  completely 
overcome  by  continual  concussion,  fell  to  pieces.  For  in  tne  ex- 
istence of.  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals,  there  is  no  pause; 
if  they  do  not  press  onwards  they  retrograde  incessantly,  and  Ger- 
many had  just  shown  itself  frigidly  indinerent  and  unwilling  to  em- 
brace a  favourable  opportunity  for  its  elevation. 

Meantime,  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  were, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  a  period  of  peace.  He  more  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  extensive  and 
beautiful  provinces;  and  this,  after  an  epoch  of  so  much  suffering 
and  calamity,  operated  gratefully  and  beneficially.  As  he  had  no 
male  issue,  ne  had  drawn  up  a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  according  to  which  he  transferred  to  his  daughter^  Maria 
Theresa,  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  hereditary  lands.  This 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  confirmed  by  the  leading  states  of 
Europe,  and  in  this  object,  after  many  abortive  endeavours,  he  suc- 
ceeded; but  this  Sanction,  nevertheless,  did  not  serve  to  secure  his 
daughter,  after  his  death,  from  the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
hoTOd  to  make  good  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

The  emperor  himself  carried  on  a  war  from  the  year  1733  to 
1735,  on  oehalf  of  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony — who  had  been 
elected  King  of  Poland — against  the  French,  who  were  desirous  of 
dethroning  him,  and  substituting  in  his  place  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
iather-in-law  to  the  French  monarch,  Louis  XV.  This  war,  how- 
ever^ was  not  favourable  to  Austria  and  Germaxiy ;  Augustus  III. 
continued,  indeed,  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace,  King  of 
Poland,  but  in  return  for  this,  Germany  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to 
its  rapacious  neighbour  a  new  province :  Lorraine  being  ceded  to 
Stanislaus,  and  through  him  it  came  into  the  hands  of  France; 
Francis  Stephen,  then  Duke  of  Lorraine,  being  made  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  whilst  the  Spanish  infante,  Don  Cauos,  was  indemnified 
for  Tuscany  by  the  cession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Austrian  army 
was  equally  unsuccessful  against  the  Turks,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1739,  the  government  was  forced  to  give  back  the 
important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  which  Prince  Eugene  had  conquered, 
ana  which  had  served  as  a  frontier  stronghold  m  that  quarter. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died  October  26,  1740,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Maria  Theresa,  by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  took  pos- 
session of  the  government  in  all  his  dominions.  But  immediately 
after  the  decease  of  the  emperor  an  envoy  of  the  Elector  of  Bavana 
arrived,  fiimished  with  a  declaration  from  his  master,  in  which  he 
said:  "  He  could  not  acknowledge  the  young  queen  as  the  in- 
heritress and  successor  of  her  father,  because  the  house  of  Bavaria 
had  legitimate  claims  to  the  hereditaiy  Austrian  provinces."  These 
pretensions  the  elector  founded  upon  his  descent  from  the  eldest 
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daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  posterity  ou^ht  to 
insist  upon  their  title  to  those  possessions,  seeing  that  the  male  lixte 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  now  extinct.  This  claim,  however,  it 
was  evident  could  only  be  made  valid  in  case  the  late  emperor  had 
not  left  a  daughter;  but  as  he  had  done  so,  she  must  take  precedence 
of  all  collateral  female  relations.  The  law  advisers  of  the  elector 
attempted  to  justify  the  claims  of  their  sovereign,  upon  several 
grounds;  but  what,  however,  influenced  the  elector  in  nis  proceed- 
ings beyond  every  thing  else  was,  the  encouragement  he  received 
from  France,  who  secretly  promised  him  her  aid  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Austrian  inheritance. 

Before,  however,  Nthe  dispute  in  this  quarter  was  brought  to  a  de- 
cision by  force  of  arms,  another  enemy  presented  himself  to  oppose 
Maria  Theresa,  and  whose  appearance  was  still  more  imeznected, 
viz:  the  young  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  11.,  who  only  naving 
just  mounted  the  throne  in  the  same  year,  1740,  marched  suddenly 
mto  Silesia,  and  took  possession  of  that  countnr.  In  his  manifesto, 
which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  claims  to  various  prin- 
cipalities of  Silesia,  viz:  to  Jagemdorf,  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Woh- 
lau  respectively.  With  regard  to  the  first  territory,  he  traced  his 
rij^hts  from  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Xagemdorf  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 

firc,  and  his  principality  confiscated  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  because  he  nad  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bohemian  king,  Fre- 
derick y.  The  King  of  Prussia  maintained,  that  even  supposing 
the  said  act  of  outlawry  against  that  prince  was  just,  still  the  land 
in  fee  simple  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld  from  his  kindred 
when  they  were  not  implicated  in  the  offence  he  committed.  But 
his  claims  to  the  principalites  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohku,  Fre- 
derick based  upon  a  covenant  of  a  much  earlier  date,  viz. :  upon  that 
of  Duke  Frederick  of  Liegnitz  with  Joachim  II.  in  the  year  1507. 
What,  however,  more  especially  worked  and  operated  in  the  soul  of 
the  young  and  ambitious  king,  and  which,  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign  made  him  take  up  arms  so  eagerly,  in  order  to  seize  the 
opportunity  by  which  he  miffht  renew  those  claims — ^which  but  for 
his  appearance  in  the  world  might  have  remained  p^^ps  in 
abeyance  for  ever — ^this  incentive  he  himself  discloses  to  us  in 
a  very  few  words.  After  having  recorded,  in  his  History  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  the  elevation  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdcHn 
by  Frederick  I.,  he  gives  the  following  explanation:  "  This  act  of 
Frederick  I.  served  as  a  stimulus  to  all  his  successors,  for  by  that  he 
seemed  to  indicate  to  them  the  grand  object  by  which  he  vas 
swayed,  and  to  address  them  thus:  '  I  have  gained  now  a  title  for 
you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it ;  I  have  hdd 
the  foundation  for  your  greatness,  and  it  is  for  you  to  complete  the 
work  I  have  commenced.*"  These  words  are  the  key  which 
throws  open  to  our  view  the  motives  by  which  Frederick  the  Great 
was  actuated  throughout  his  whole  reign.    Hie  same  sentiments  by 
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wliich  Charlemagne  had  been  incited,  and  which,  brought  by  him 
80  suocessfollj  into  operation,  made  hun  a  conqueror;  the  same  ideas 
by  which  Ghistavus  itbs  urged  on  to  the  most  daring  enterprises,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle,  worked  likewise  in 
the  mind  of  Frederick.     Thence  he  held  himself  to  be  the  chosen 
instroment  appointed  by  fate  to  raise  his  people  to  the  rank  which, 
in  his  strength  of  mind,  he  regarded  as  completely  feasible,  and  to 
embody  in  the  title  of  king  the  more  substantial  possession  of  royal 
power  and  aggrandised  dominion.    Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
a  genius  so  odd  and  aspiring,  that  he  felt  his  present  sphere  of  ac- 
tion much  too  contracted  for  the  exercise  of  his  vast  plans,  and  he 
accordingly  lost  little  time  in  extending  his  field  of  operations.     In 
enei^ana  activity  of  character  Frederick  has  never  been  surpassed 
b^  even  the  most  distinguished  and  enterprising  men  in  the  pages  of 
mstoiy,  and  none  ever  acted  with  such  commanding  influence  upon 
his  age.     But  again,  the  greatest  man  is  an  evidence  of  his  age, 
Teflecting  in  a  dear  mirror  its  virtues  and  defects.     We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  Frederick  11.,  notwithstanding  the  ^eat- 
neas  of  character  inherent  in  him,  does  not  in  many  points  maintain 
his  superiority  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  great  men  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  and  if  even  in  certain  circumstances  he  may 
appear  mean  and  ienoble,  when,  perhaps,  in  ordinary  times  his  acts 
might  have  merited  a  more  noble  interpretation  ;  neither  must  we 
be  astonished  that  the  evils  he  produced  in  his  country  called  forth 
the  severe  and  bitter  complaints  against  him. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  Wilbam  I.,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1740, 
Frederick  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  his  essentially  ac- 
tive mind,  excited  still  more  by  incessant  application  to  the  sciences, 
and  by  constant  communication  with  learned  men,  was  adapted  for 
the  most  profound  subjects  of  research.    The  study  of  history  had 
tRmsported  his  thoughts  £sn  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own 
times,  and  had  instuled  within  him  the  most  elevated  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  kings,  of  which  his  first  acts  as  sovereign  gave  immediate 
evidence.     It  was  soon  shown  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  his  own 
ruler;  his  activity  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  the  attention  he 
devoted  to  all  subjects,  firom  those  of  the  most  grave  import  down  to 
those  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  his  sacrifice  of  rest  and  pleasure,  the 
strict  distribution  of  his  hours,  so  that  not  one  should  be  lost  in  inac- 
tivity— all  this  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  in  those  of  his  court, 
who  had  never  heard  of,  or  been  accustomed  to  witness  their  sovereigns 
imposing  upon  themselves  so  many  sacrifices  for  the  government  of 
their  dominions.  The  extraordinary  effect  thus  produced  is  very  aptly 
described  by  a  resident  ambassador  when  writmg  to  his  own  court : 
"  In  order  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  new  reign,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  king  positively  does  all  the  work 
himself,  whilst  nis  prime  minister  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue 
forth  immediately  firom  the  cabinet  the  commands  he  deceives,  with- 
out ever  being  consulted  upon  the  subject    Unfortunately,  there  is 
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not  one  at  the  king's  court  who  possesses  Us  confidence,  and  of  whose 
influence  one  mignt  avail  oneself  in  order  to  follow  up  with  suooea 
the  necessary  preliminaries;  consequently,  an  ambassador  is  more  em- 
barrassed here  than  at  any  other  court."  In  truth,  the  policy  in- 
troduced by  France  into  Europe,  which  consisted  in  envenoming  all 
relations  of  sovereigns  between  each  other,  by  emplojring  every  art  of 
cunning  and  espionage  in  order  to  discover  the  proj  ects  of  foreign  courts, 
even  before  they  had  been  matured  by  those  courts  themselves,  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  against  Frederick  II.  ;  for  he  weighed  over 
every  plan  within  the  silence  of  his  own  breast,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  moment  of  its  execution  that  his  resolution  was  made  known. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  proceeded  with  his  invasion  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Some  preparations 
for  war  were  observed  being  made,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  only 
partially  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  economy  and  good 
order  pursued  by  Frederick  William  I.  had  enabled  him  to  leave  to 
his  son  an  excellent  army  of  80,000  men,  and  a  treasury  of  more 
than  eight  millions  of  dollars;  besides  which,  every  thing  was 
arranged  with  so  much  silence  and  secrecy,  that  none  could  pene- 
trate into  the  real  intentions  of  the  young  king.  Usually,  before 
undertaking  a  war^  it  was  necessary  to  seek  an  alliance  with  other 
powers;  but  in  this  case  Frederick  commimicated  with  no  ambas- 
sador, nor  would  he  enter  upon  or  contract  any  treaty  with  any  one 
soverei^.  He  knew  full  well  that  the  best  help  lies  in  ouisdves; 
and  he  likewise  calculated  upon  the  strict  discipline  and  activity  of 
his  army,  upon  which,  devoted  to  it  as  he  was  with  his  whole  soul, 
he  never  failed  to  rely  during  his  entire  reign. 

**  When  the  king  resolves  to  make  a  journey,"  says  the  afore- 
mentioned ambassador,  '*  it  is  his  custom  never  to  announce  his 
intention  to  those  around  him,  nor  to  those  even  who  are  to  accom- 
pany him,  until  a  few  hours  before  his  departure,  when  he  finds 
them  all  ready  in  waiting,  for  his  retinue  consists  neither  of  court  nor 
courtiers,  but  is  formed  of  the  elite  of  his  princes,  generals,  and 
adjutants."  Thence  by  means  of  such  expedition  and  secrecy,  he 
was  enabled  to  augment  the  power  of  his  states  and  to  sapplj  ths 
wants  of  the  mass. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1 740,  and  on 
the  13th  of  December  of  the  same  year  Frederick  11.  marched  aheadj 
into  Silesia.  Whilst  his  army  however  was  en  route  for  Silesia,  his 
ambassador  appeared  simultaneously  at  the  court  of  Vienna  with 
proposals  for  a  convention.  Frederick  offered  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
g|ary,  if  she  would  give  up  peacefiiUy  the  principality  of  Silesia,  the 
aid  of  his  arms  in  the  maintenance  of  her  other  dominions,  and  his 
vote  at  the  electoral  college  for  her  husband,  Frauds  Stephen  of 
Tuscany,  on  electing  the  future  Emperor  of  Gleimany ;  but  th«e 
proposals  were  rejected.  The  few  Austrian  troops  quartered  in 
oilesia  were  very  soon  routed;  the  fortified  places  alone  made  resist- 
ance and  were  closely  besieged;  the  following  spring  however  was 
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to  decide  whether  the  possession  of  this  country,  thus  so  easily  sub- 

S'  cted,  could  be  maintained  against  an  Austrian  army.    Field-marshal 
euperg,  an  Austrian  general  of  the  school  of  Eugene,  advanced 
Tvith  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  reconquer  Suesia,   and  the 
younffer  soldiers  of  Prussia,  who  were  as  yet  only  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  war  and  not  with  its  realities,  stood  now  front  to 
£ront  opposed  to  those  who  ranked  unquestionably  amongst  the 
first  warriors  of  Europe.     But  the  first  essay  of  the  Prussian  arms 
crowned  them  with  Xry.    In  the  night  of  the  9th  of  March  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Dessau  scaled  and  carried  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
of  Glogau,  and  on  the  10th  of  Anril  the  kinff,  with  the  main  army, 
came  up  with  the  Austrians  at  Molwitz,  where  he  was  not  at  all 
expecte^l  by  them ;  they,  however,  gained  sufficient  time  to  form  their 
line  of  battle,  and  the  action  commenced  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
aflemoon.     It  remained  for  a  long  time  undecided,  for  the  Austrian 
cavalry  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  throwing  the  right 
wing  of  the  Prussians  into  confusion,  rushed  on  to  their  train  of 
battery,  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  turned  the  muzzles  of 
the  cannon  against  the  Prussians  themselves.    The  kin^,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  beheld  war  in  all  its  fearful  reality,  lost  his  self- 
command;  Schwerin,  his  experienced  field-marshal,  who  viewed  all 
that  pssed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  resolution,  being  well 
acquamted  with  and  depending  upon  the  chances  of  war,  advised 
his  sovereign  to  fall  back  upon  the  division  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Hoktein-Beck,  in  order  with  him  to  cover  the  retreat  if  neces- 
saiy.    This  advice,  after  considerable  hesitation,  the  king  followed, 
ana  towards  dusk  he  withdrew  with  a  small  retinue,  and  rode  to  the 
litde  town  of  Oppeln.     He  imagined  the  place  was  still  occupied  by 
the  Prussians,  but  they  had  been  driven  irom  it  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  virhen  in  answer  to  the  sentinel's  "  Who  goes  there?"  he 
replied,  '^  Prussians !"  the  king  and  his  small  party  were  forth- 
inth  greeted  with  a  dischai^e  from  the  muskets  of  the  Austrians 
behind  the'  grated  gate.    The  king  quickly  turned  round  and 
Ralloped  off  to  the  small  town  of  L<5wen,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  from  being  t£^en  prisoner.    Meanwhile, 
scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  field  of  battle  before  fortune  changed  in 
fiivour  of  the  Prussians;  Field-marshal  Schwerin,  by  a  dexterous 
attack  on  the  enemy's  flank,  turned  the  success  of  the  day  to  the  side 
of  his  sovereign;  and  the  sharp-shooting  of  the  Prussians,  to  which 
the  Austrians  were  as  yet  unaccustomed,  completely  decided  the 
battle.    The  king  received  the  happy  tidings  on  the  following  mom- 
iog  at  Ix5wen,  and  hastened  to  congratulate  his  brave  general  and 
his  army  upon  their  success. 

This  sanguinary  and  dearly-purchased  victory  turned  the  eyes  of 
all  his  contemporaries  upon  the  young  sovereign  of  Prussia ;  and  this 
enteiprise,  because  it  was  successful,  was  applauded  as  being  the 
decision  of  fiite  in  his  favour.  Had  however  Frederick  been  unfor- 
tonate,  a  thousand  voices  would  have  condemned  and  ridiculed  him 
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as  a  fool,  for  haymg  undertaken  the  lealisation  of  projects  without 
having  calculated  upon  the  power  necessary  to  ensure  their  succeeB; 
flimilflx  to  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  Charles  Albert  of  Bavana, 
who  with  equal  ambition  advanced  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
seize  the  rojal  and  imperial  crown.  And  in  truth,  the  daiing  poirer 
which  attempts  aught  of  a  nature  uncommon  and  extraordmaiy  in 
the  grand  theatre  of  the  world,  is  only  appreciated  in  proportioa  to 
the  success  with  which  the  execution  of  its  deaign  may  be  crowned. 

The  ill-success  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  Silesia  encouraged  the 
French  government  to  avail  itself  of  the  moment  now  o&red  to 
promote  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  states.  Cardiosl 
Floury,  who  now  ruled  in  France  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  found  in  Marshal  Belle-Isle  a  clever  diplomatist,  succeeded  in 
concluding  with  that  view  an  alliance  between  France,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  IIL, 
although  he  was  likewise  King  of  Poland,  came  forth  with  his  claims 
to  the  Austrian  inheritance,  originating  in  a  preceding  maniage  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  and  Spain  was  anxious  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza.  Besides  which,  the  plan  of 
this  coalition  was  to  raise  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaiia,  Charles 
Albert,  to  the  imperial  throne;  and  although  he  at  first  hesitated, 
he  nevertheless  eventually  decided  to  accept  of  the  heavy  burden 
attached  to  such  an  important  election.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
choice  should  be  made  in  Frankfort. 

Accordingly,  two  French  armies  marched  in  the  summer  of  1741 
across  the  Rmne;  the  one  advanced  against  the  firontiers  of  Han- 
over, whereby  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  last  ally,  Georee  IL  of 
England,  who,  anxious  to  preserve  his  electorate,  concludea  a  treatj 
by  which  he  engaged  to  remain  neutral  The  other  French  army 
marched  on  direct  to  Austria,  and  joined  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in 
the  month  of  September.  This  prince,  who,  since  the  month  of 
June,  had  already  taken  by  surprise  the  important  city  of  Bninan, 
on  the  frontiers,  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  march  upon  Lintz, 
which  he  took  and  entered,  causing  himself  to  be  aclmowledged 
there  as  hereditary  Duke  of  Austria.  Vienna,  the  capital,  began 
now  to  feel  alarm^  and  every  thing  valuable  and  precious  was  ferdh 
with  transported  to  Presburg  in  Hungaria;  the  elector  being  only 
within  three  days'  march  of  the  city.  But  quite  suddenly  and  ufl' 
expectedly  he  altered  his  line  of  niarch  and  proceeded  to  Bohemia. 
This  change  of  resolution  excited  universal  astonishment,  more  es- 
pecially as,  by  the  taking  of  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa  must  have  lost 
everjT  thin^,  as  she  was  without  am  army  to  oppose  the  elector. 
But  it  was  his  jealousy  of  Saxony  which  made  mm  alter  his  plans, 
and  removed  him  from  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Saxon  foroe  had 
entered  Bohemia;  and  Charles  Albert  who  was  anxious  likewise  to 
gain  possession  of  that  country,  and  dreaded  lest  the  Saxons  migbt 
wrest  it  from  him,  preferred  abandoning  Vienna  for  the  moment,  and 
determined  to  conquer  Bohemia.    Accordingly  he  marched  at  onoe 
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i^ainst  Prague,  and  was  &TOiired  so  much  by  fortune  that  this  im- 
portant place  was  surprised  and  fell  into  his  hands,  with  scarcely  any 
resistance,  on  the  29th  of  November.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
caused  himself  to  be  declared  King  of  Bohemia,  and  received  from  all 
the  civil  and  miUtary  estates  the  oath  of  fealty.  Thence  he  marched 
to  Mannheim,  where  he  resolved  to  await  the  result  of  the  election 
of  emperor.  Thus  the  house  of  Bavaria  appeared  to  attain  an  ele- 
vation more  and  more  splendid  and  glorious. 
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Gelajbllbs  Albert  succeeded  in  his  designs  npon  the  imperial 
ciDwn,  and  was  elected  at  Frankfort  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1742,  his 
cause  being  seconded  by  Fiance  and  Prussia;  but  his  reign  was  short 
and  agitated.  It  already  commenced  under  very  unfavourable  aus- 
pices,  for  on  the  yeiy  day  that  Charles  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Frankfort,  the  Austrian  general,  Barenkku,  took  possession  of  Mu- 
nich, his  ^pital- 

Maria  Theresa  was  indebted  to  the  energy  of  her  own  mind  alone 
for  this  happy  change  in  her  fortunes.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
wherein  was  oased  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  she  accordingly 
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availed  herself  of  this  advantage.     She  lost  no  time  in  exciting  in  a 
high  decree  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  over  which 
she  still  held  sway,  and  which  adhered  to  her  with  the  greatest  fide- 
lity ;  and  this  it  was  that  saved  her.     She  convoked  a  grand  impeiial 
diet  of  the  Hungarians  at  Presbui;^  in  the  autumn  of  1742  ;  nere, 
overwhelmed  as  she  was  with  affliction  at  the  persecutions  of  her 
enemies,  the  princess  presented  herself  before  the  assembled  nobles  of 
Hungary,  and  holding  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  as  yet  un weaned— 
subsequently  Joseph  11. — she  presented  the  child  to  them,  and  with 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  operated  with  irresistible  foroe 
upon  the  audience,  she  addressed  and  appealed  to  them  for  aid  agaiiift 
her  enemies  in  langua&;e  thus  expre^ed:  '*  To  your  valour  and 
heroic  fidelity  we  confide  ourself  and  infant ;  and  in  you  alone  will 
we  put  our  whole  trust."     At  these  words  the  Hungarian  warriorB 
exclaimed  with   enthusiasm:  '*  We  will  die  for  our  Queen  Maiia 
Theresa ;  our  Uves  and  every  drop  of  our  blood  shall  be  devoted  to 
her !"  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  more  than  15,000nobles  and  chiefe 
were  assembled,  mounted  and  completely  armed,  and  collected  together 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  on  every  side,  in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Wal- 
lachia,  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  the  TyroL    And  thus  what  official 
commands  would  only  have  produced  after  long  intervals  of  deky, 
attachment  and  devoted  coura^  completed  in  a  few  weeks.    Tne 
whole  of  Upper  Austria  was  delivered  from  its  enemies  in  six  days, 
when  the  victorious  army  marched  on  to  Bavaria,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  possession  of  Munich,  and  the  new  emperor  was  forced 
to  live  in  retirement  at  Frankfort,  far  from  his  own  dominions. 

In  another  quarter,  however,  fortune  was  not  equally  fiivouiable 
to  Austria.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  received  orders  fiom 
the  council  of  war  at  Vienna  to  give  battle  to  the  Prusaan  army,  in 
order  to  check  the  further  success  of  Frederick  II.,  who  still  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  beautiful  territory  of  Silesia,  and  was  now 
penetrating  into  Moravia.  Prince  Charles  followed  him  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  their  armies  met  at  Czaslau.  They  were  nearly  equal  in 
force,  and  the  position  each  occupied  had  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, and  the  troops  on  both  sides  fought  valiantly,  whence  the 
&te  of  the  battle  wavered  on  either  side,  until  the  kmg,  who  here 
displayed  his  generalship,  caused  an  adjacent  eminence  to  be  sud- 
denly taken  possession  of,  whence  he  attacked  the  entire  flank  of 
the  Austrians.  This  manoeuvre,  added  to  the  disorder  caused  amongst 
the  Austrian  cavalry  by  the  pillage  of  the  Prussian  camp,  decided 
the  contest,  and  Charles  sounded  the  retreat.  The  loss  sustained, 
however,  was  nearly  equal  on  either  side,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  can- 
non were  all  the  trophies  gained  by  the  Prussians. 

The  results  of  this  battle,  however,  were  more  important  than  the 
battle  itself,  for  it  brought  to  maturity  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick,  by  the  terms  of  which,  severe  as  thej 
were,  the  former  nevertheless  agreed  to  resign  all  claim  to  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  young  king,  and  which  was  all  the  latter  desired. 
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Negotiations  of  peace,  therefoie,  were  quickly  commenced,  and  on  the 
28m  of  June  the  treaty  was  signed  by  both  powers  at  Berlin.  The 
king  retained  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  and  the  province  of  Glatz, 
with  the  exertion  of  the  towns  of  Troppau,  Xagemdorf,  and  the 
mountains  of  Silesia  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Oppa;  being  an  exten« 
sion  of  territory  measuring  seven  hundred  Grerman  square  miles.  On 
the  other  hand  he  paid  over  1,700,000  dollars  to  tne  English,  who 
had  previously  advanced  that  sum  to  the  country  he  had  thus  con- 
quered. 

Thus  freed  from  such  a  formidable  enemy,  the  Austrians  were  now 
enabled  to  turn  all  their  force  against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  for 
the  Saxons,  following  the  example  of  the  Prussians,  had  withdrawn 
fiom  the  war.  The  French  army  was  still  in  Bohemia,  and  held 
possession  of  Prague.  The  Prince  of  Lorraine  marched  against  that 
place  and  besieged  it,  and  very  soon  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  &mine, 
which,  however,  as  is  generalfythe  case,  pressed  more  heavily  upon 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  military  seized  upon  all  provisions  by  force 
of  anns.  When,  however,  aU  Was  conauTed,  an^  after  mori  than 
a  thousand  unhappy  beings  had  fiJlen  a  sacrifice  to  starvation, 
the  whole  city  resembling  a  large  infirmary,  Marshal  Belle-Isle  put 
into  operation  a  plan  he  had  determined  upon  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  coQected  all  the  troops  still  available,  amounting  to  about 
14,000  men,  abandoned  the  city  in  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
December,  1742,  and  marched  forth  in  the  most  bitter  cold  wea- 
ther, through  mountain  regions  and  across  pathless,  snow-covered 
Tavines  to  Eger,  where  after  a  toilsome  march  of  eleven  days  he 
arrived.  But  in  those  eleven  days  more  than  four  thousand  men 
had  peiished,  besides  those  left  beoind  in  Prague.  Thus  ended  the 
dominion  of  France  in  Bohemia;  nor  was  GhiEtrles  YII.  more  for- 
tunate than  his  allies.  Whilst  the  Austrians  had  marched  their 
▼hole  force  against  Bohemia,  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  moment, 
and  retook  possession  of  the  whole  of  Bavaria  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn ;  in  the  subsequent  spring,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  territory  once  more  as  a  fugitive,  and  took  refuge  a^ain 
in  Frankfort,  an  Austrian  administration  being  organised  meantune 
in  Bavaria. 

hi  theyear  1742,  England  likewise  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  franco;  she  captured  all  her  ships  at  sea,  tooK  possession  of 
her  colonies;  whilst  King  George  II.  landed  in  Germany  with  an 
array  of  English  troops,  reinforcing  it  with  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians,  with  which  he  attacked  aiia  overthrew  the  French  on  the 
27th  of  June,  at  Dettingen,  pursuing  them  across  the  Rhine.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
Saxon  Minister  Briihl,  whose  influence  over  his  sovereign  was  all- 
powerfd,  and  through  him  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Saxony 
and  Maria  Theresa.  Thus  fortune  had  now  crowned  her  firmness, 
and  transferred  the  victory  to  her  side,  whilst  the  only  loss  she  sus- 
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tained  was  that  of  the  Silesian  poBsesaions  ;  this,  however,  shehc^ 
either  to  recover  or  find  compensated  by  some  oth^  acqidsitioiL 

Meantime,  Frederick  had  not  beheld  without  some  anxiety  aod 
alann  the  successful  process  made  by  Ausfciia,  and  more  especially 
her  treaty  of  alliance  with  Saxony;  for  how  easily  might  thev  now, 
when  no  longer  occupied  with  Fiance  and  Bavana,  turn  their  com- 
bined power  against  him  ?  At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  due  to  his 
own  dignity  not  to  allow  the  emperor,  whose  election  he  had  pio- 
moted,  to  be  overthrown;  accordmglv,  the  urgent  appeals  made  to 
him  by  Charles  VII.,  prevailed.  The  King  of  Prussia  forth^th 
made  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign,  in  1744,  entered  the  fidd 
with  100,000  men,  **  imperial  auxiJiaiies"  as  he  termed  ikem, 
marched  into  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague;  the  Duke  of  Lonaine, 
however,  advanced  against  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  foioed 
him  to  retreat  from  Bohemia  into  Silesia.  This  was  an  unfortonste 
campidgn  for  the  king;  he  suffered  great  losses  in  men,  ammmiitioii, 
and  provisions,  exhausted  all  his  miUtary  stores  and  m<mey,  and 
found  to  his  cost  that  no  faith  was  to  be  phu;ed  in  his  French  allies; 
whilst,  finally,  he  lost  the  Emperor  Charles  VU.,  who  died  suddenly, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1746.  ^ 

The  aid  of  Frederick  came  only  in  time  to  afford  the  emperor  die 
consolation  of  dying  in  his  own  palace  at  Munich,  which  city  he 
had  reconquered  for  the  third  ana  last  lime,  but  which  immediately 
after  his  death  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Wi^ 
his  death  the  principal  motive  urged  by  the  Frendi  for  canyin^  cm 
the  war  vanished,  and  Frederick  now  found  himself  abandoned  by 
his  ally.  Meantime  Maria  Theresa  declared  publicly  that,  inasmncn 
as  the  King  of  Prussia  had  broken  the  treaty  of  peace  conduded  at 
Berlin,  Silesia  must  revert  to  the  house  of  Austna.  Upper  Siksia, 
accordingly,  was  overrun  with  Austrian  troops,  several  of  the  prindpil 
fortresses  fell  into  their  hands,  and  it  required  all  the  fiinmess  imd 
strength  of  soul  at  his  command  to  prevent  the  hard-pressed  king 
from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  difficulties.  Full  of  confidence, 
however,  in  his  army,  and  m  the  chances  of  fortone  in  his  fitvour,  he 
on  the  4th  of  June,  attacked  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  at  Hc^enfiied- 
burg.  The  prince  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  such  an  unex- 
pected and  sudden  attack,  and  the  victory  was  soon  decided  in  fiivour 
of  the  King  of  Prussia;  thus  he  retained  Siksia,  whilst  the 
Austrians  made  a  hasty  retreat  back  to  Bohemia. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  however,  they  reappeared  in  Silesia;  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine  having  recdved  orders  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  and  give  battle  to  the  king,  whom  he  surprised  in  his 
camp  near  Sorr  of  only  18,000  men.  This  was  a  naid  foofiht 
battle  for  this  small  bochr  of  Prussians,  and  lasted  more  than  five 
hours;  but,  eventually,  tney  gained  it.  The  Austrian  geaeial  oona- 
mitted  many  important  blun^rs;  whilst  the  generals  in  Fred^ck's 
service  were,  on  the  other  hand,  perfect  masters  in  all  the  tactics  of 
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war.  One  of  them,  Pnnce  Ferdinand  of  Brunswidc,  afterwards  so 
celebrated,  took  possession  of  an  important  height,  which  bj  a  sin* 
gukr  accident  was  defended  by  his  brother,  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a 
par^  of  Austiians. 

Nevertheless,  this  victory  had  not  removed  all  the  danger  with 
which  Frederick  was  threatened;  for  it  was  now  resolved  that  the 
Austiians  should  form  a  junction  with  the  Saxons,  and  the  army 
thus  united  should  march  direct  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  force  the  king, 
by  the  capture  of  his  capital,  to  abandon  Silesia;  and  by  this  means. 
Saxony  was  in  hopes  of  gaining  from  him  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg. But  as  soon  as  Frederick  perceived  this  movement,  he  speedily 
collected  together  his  whole  army  and  marched  to  Lusatia.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  orders  to  the  old  Duke  of  Dessau  to  collect  his 
foxx^s  near  Halle,  and  marching  into  the  electorate,  to  proceed  direct 
to  Dresden.  He  overtook  the  Saxons  and  a  division  of  the  Aus* 
tiians  on  the  heights  near  the  village  of  Kesseldorf,  attacked  them  at 
once,  and,  in  spite  of  their  favourable  position,  gained  a  complete 
victoiy  over  them.  This  triumph  gained  for  Frederick  the  capital 
city,  Dresden,  which  he  entered  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  pro- 
cured the  peace  of  Dresden,  which  terminated  the  second  Silesian 
war,  and  confirmed  the  Prussians  in  their  possessions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  Maria  Theresa  had  already 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Fiissen,  with  the  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  Charles  V  H.,  oy  which  Maximilian  Joseph  recovered  his 
piincipality,  on  renouncing  for  himself  and  his  descendants  all  claims 
to  the  succession  of  Austria,  and  promising^to  give  his  vote  for  the 
election  of  emperor  to  the  Ghrand  Duke  of  Tuscanv,  Maria  Theresa's 
busband.  Meanwhile,  the  other  electors  also,  witn  the  exception  of 
the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  and  Frederick  H.,  gave  their  votes  to 
the  same  duke,  and  Francis  I.  was  elected  at  Frankfort  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1745,  and  crowned  on  the  4th  of  October  following. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  likewise,  formally  acknowledged  him  in  the 
trcatjr  of  peace  concluded  at  Dresden. 

The  war  vnth  France  continued  some  years  longer  vdthout  any  sue- 
cess&l results  to  Austria;  for  since  the  oelebratedgeneral.  Marshal  of 
Saxe,  commanded  the  French  army,  he  had  continually  been  gaining 
ground  in  the  Netherlands.  This  general  obtained  two  victories 
over  the  Austrians  in  the  year  1745,  one  at  Fontenoi,  and  another 
at  Rancour,  and  took  both  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  Dutch  Flan- 
ders. These  victories  gained  by  the  French  army  t^ded  more  and 
more  to  increase  the  inclination  for  peace,  and  in  April,  1748,  the 
ambassadors  met  at  Aix-la»Chapelle.  The  peace  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  conclusion  during  the  whole  course  of  the  summer,  and 
followed  on  the  18th  of  October.  Austria  gave  up  in  Italy,  Paima 
and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philipp,  the  youngest  son  of  the  King  of 
Spain;  France,  however,  got  nothing  for  me  great  sacnifice  she  nad 
made,  both  of  men  and  money,  in  this  war,  and  was  obliged  to  see 
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the  houBe  of  Austria,  which  eihe  wished  to  destroy,  seemed  afipedi, 
andput  in  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

The  period  of  eight  years  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  difierent 
states  01  Europe  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  until  a  new  war 
broke  out,  did  not  produce  in  themthe  desired  feeling  of  united  fimmesB 
and  security ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  seemed  unsettled  and  in  dread 
of  the  new  commotions  which  hovered  over  this  brief  state  of  repose. 
For  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  inimical  powers  so  recently  roused 
up — ^not  having]  as  yet  found  their  ea  uilibrium — ^had  only  made  a 
pause  for  the  purpose  of  soon  resuming  hostilities  against  each  other 
with  renewed  vigour.   The  empress-queen  could  not  brook  the  Iosb  of 
Silesia,  and  she  felt  this  loss  the  more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
obliged  to  undergo  the  mortification  ofkno  wing  that  the  King  ofProssia, 
by  adopting  a  proper  course  of  administration,  had  been  able  to  double 
the  revenue  of  that  beautiful  country.  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  foresee  that  a  third  struggle  with  her  vas 
inevitable.  Among  the  other  European  powers,  too,  there  was  a  rest- 
less spirit  at  work;  they  entered  into  alliances,  looked  about  them— 
now  here,  now  there — for  friends,  and  increased  their  strength  by 
land  and  sea.     Europe  was  at  this  moment  divided  by  two  leading 
parties :  France,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  adhered  to  the  one,  Austria, 
England,  and  Saxony  to  the  other;  the  rest  had  not  yet  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  which  party  they  should  support,  but  their  assist- 
ance was  eagerly  sought  by  both.     Maria  Theresa  at  first  cast  her 
eye  upon  the  powerful  state  of  Russia,  whose  empress,  Elizabeth,  ap- 
peared inclined  to  hurl  back  her  bold  northern  neighbour  into  his 
former  insignificance;  and  eventually  both  parties  concluded  an  al- 
liance by  means  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Kussia,  Bestuschef,  who 
had  a  personal  dislike  to  the  King  of  {Prussia,  because  the  latter  re- 
fused to  gratify  his  avaricious  disposition.    In  order  to  induce  Rus- 
sia to  take  active  measures  against  Prussia,  England  found  it  neces- 
sary to  act  upon  the  grand  chancellor  with  her  money,  and  by  this 
means  a  war  was  all  but  declared  already  between  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia.    George  11.  of  England  more  e^>ecially  desired  this,  in  order 
that  he  might  by  such  war  be  relievea  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  his 
principality  of  Hanover;  for  as  he  was  already  engaged  in  a  mari- 
time war  with  France,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  new  territories  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  to  be  expected  mat  Fiance  in  union 
with  Prussia  would  forthwith  attack  his  electorate.     Maria  Theresa, 
however,  on  her  part,   saw  this  storm  preparing  in  the  north  of 
Europe  without  fear  or  inquietude,  as  she  nouriSied  strong  hopes 
that  It  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  reconquering  her  Silesian 
territory. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  period  of  that  cunning  and  refined  diplo- 
macy which  has  been  termed  state  wisdom;  an  epoch  which  esta- 
bUshed  between  sovereigns  false  and  artificial  relations,  but  never  in- 
spired noble  and  exalted  ideas  and  principles.    Frederick  the  Great, 
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although  he  understood  well  how  to  calculate  alter  the  manner  of  his 
contemporaries,  was,  nevertheless,  so  &r  superior  to  them  in  the 
feeling  of  his  own  strength  and  resources,  that  he  placed  his  whole 
and  exclusiYe  reliance  on  himself  and  people.  The  others  sought 
assistance  chiefly  firom  among  each  other;  and,  as  a  necessary  con* 
sequence,  were  often  in  great  difficulties;  whilst  Frederick,  inasmuch 
as  his  odculations  were  far  more  simple,  attained  with  greater 
certainty  the  object  in  view.  Thence  it  was  that  he  now  formed  and  put 
into  immediate  execution  a  plan  no  less  unexpected  than  extraordinary. 
Abandoning  the  lukewarm  aid  of  Fiance,  which  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  pohtical  letharg]^,  and  had  afforded  him  but  very  trifling  as- 
astanoe  m  his  two  Silesian  wars,  he  suddenly  turned  to  England, 
now  so  much  increasing  in  power  and  enterprising  boldness,  and 
claimed  her  alliance;  and  the  English  nation,  which  1ms  always  shown 
a  preference  for  engaging  in  a  cause  backed  by  patriotic  and  straight- 
forward  principles,  r^idily  acceded  to  his  proposal:  nor,  perhaps, 
was  an  alliance  ever  accepted  in  England  with  more  imiversal  en- 
thusiasm and  cordial  feelings  than  this.  Both  nations,  which  in  their 
essential  endeavours  could  not  become  dangerous  to  each  other, 
needed  this  reciprocal  aid  against  other  adversaries;  and,  at  the  time, 
required  the  mutual  confidence  of  each  other  in  order  that  England 
might  be  at  ease  with  recard  to  Hanover.  Hence  the  aUiance 
between  England  and  Prussia,  which  based  its  security  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  both  nations,  might  be  truly  termed  a  natund  alliance,  and 
\na  founded  upon  firmer  grounds  than  those  of  mere  state  policy. 

By  this  sinme  turn  the  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween the  different  states  of  Europe,  were  altogether  changed. 
Prussia  had  declared  itself  independent  of  France,  and  England  of 
Austria;  and  through  a  singular  capricious  sport  of  fortune,  France 
and  Austria,  who  had  been  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  now 
found  themselves,  to  their  own  astonishment,  placed  in  close  proxi- 
mity, and  called  upon  to  give  each  other  their  hands;  and  all  the 
rules  of  political  calculation  hitiierto  held  as  immutable,  were  at  one 
blow  demolished.  Luckily  for  Austria,  she  possessed  in  her  prime 
minister,  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  in  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  herself, 
two  whose  power  of  mind  enabled  them  at  once  to  perceive  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  altered  position  of  affairs,  and  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  held  in  check  by  ancient  custom.  They  sought  for 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  obtained  it.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1756, 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  was  drawn  up,  after  that  between  England 
and  Prussia  had  been  already  concluded  at  Westminster  in  the  month 
of  January  of  the  same  year. 

The  Mector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.,  was 
guided  in  every  tiiinff  by  his  minister.  Count  Br'uhl;  he  himself  was 
fond  of  ease  and  a  life  devoted  to  sensual  pleasure;  but  his  minister, 
who,  without  any  true  merit,  had  raised  himself  from  the  office  of 
P^  to  that  of  minister  of  state,  was  full  of  secret  desi^s.  He  hated 
King  Frederick,  because  he  himself  was  despised  by  him,  and  allied 
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himself  with  Prince  Kaunitz  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  PruflOA,  and 
both  found  in  the  Russian  chancellor,  B^tuschef,  the  Qiiid  associate 
in  their  alliance.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  was  also  per- 
aonallj  an  enemy  to  King  Frederick,  inasmnch  as  he  made  her  tk 
subject  of  his  satire;  and  various  malicious  members  of  her  court 
had  even  laid  before  her  some  of  the  king's  productions,  contaiinng 
much  mockery  and  scandal 

With  reopect  to  Sweden,  she,  this  time,  adhered  so  much  to 
France  and!^her  interests,  and  followed  in  her  footsteps  sodosdjr, 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  but  expect  to  find  an  enemy  in 
this  otherwise  so  honourable  a  nation,  when  it  came  to  a  general  ivar. 

Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Saxony,  nad  now  all 
united  a^nst  one  king,  whose  dominions  scarcely  contained  five  mil- 
lions  of  inhabitants,  and  who  was  deprived  of  all  foreign  sid,  villi 
the  exception  of  England,  who,  however,  in  a  continent  war,  could 
not  ensure  much  resource.  Accordingly,  the  three  ministers  felt  &^ 
cure  within  themselves  of  the  fiite  of  Silesia;  and  already  tbey 
beheld,  in  imagination,  the  bold  and  enterprising  king  reduced  to  the 

fovemment  othis  single  duchy  of  Brandenburg.  In  this  calculation, 
owever,  ihey  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  that  power  of  mind  vith 
which  this  prince  wsb  endowed,  and  the  prodigies  of  courage  and  en- 
durance a  nation  can  perform  when  inspiisd  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence by  their  ruler. 

The  King  was  already  acquainted  with  their  designs,  for  through 
a  secretary  of  the  Saxon  goTemment,  whom  he  had  bribed,  lie  re- 
ceived copies  of  all  the  documents  and  treaties  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  retersbur^,  and  Dresden,  and  by  these  means  saw  what 
storms  were  ptthenng  over  his  head.  In  this  trying  position  the 
great  Frederick  had  recourse  to  those  extraordinary  means  suggested 
at  once  by  his  bold  and  undaunted  spirit.  Determined  not  to  loee  a 
moment  by  preparing  only  for  his  defence,  and  thus  quietly  await  the 
coming  dagger,  he  forthwith  rushed  to  meet  and  fiioe  it  as  it  ad- 
vanced ;  for,  however  unfortunate  might  be  the  result  twoduced  by 
adopting  this  daring  and  immediate  coturse,  still  it  ooula  not  equal 
much  less  exceed,  the  evil  he  beheld  in  the  distance,  and  which  oM 
only  grow  more  and  more  serious  and  fiital  by  tardy  mea^ues. 

Frederick  made  his  preparations  for  the  campaign  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  order  that  none  could  observe  his  deeign;  and  thus,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1756^  seventy  thousand  Pruflsians  suddeolj 
made  their  appearance  in  Saxony,  and  demanded  a  free  passage  to 
Bohemia.  The  object  of  the  kmg  was  not  so  much  to  proceed  to 
hostilities  against  the  Saxons,  as  to  force  them,  by  a  bold  manosuyre, 
to  join  him,  as  had  previously  been  done  by  Gustavns  Adolphus;  for, 
in  order  to  attack  Bohemia,  as  he  hoped,  with  success,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  sure  of  Saxony  in  order  to  serve  him  as  a 
paiTit  d^appui.  Accordingly  he  endeavoured  by  every  possible  means 
of  persuasion,  through  his  envoys  and  negotiations,  to  bring  Au- 
gustus III.  to  form  an  alliance  with  him;  when,  however,  he  found 
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lie  could  not  saoeeed,  and  all  he  could  gain  from  Count  Briihl  was  a 
promise  of  remaining  neutral,  Frederick  felt  he  could  not  with  safety 
allow  a  doubtful  and  armed  power  to  remain  in  his  rear,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  The  Saxons^  amount- 
ing to  seventeen  thousand  men^  thus  surprised,  gave  way,  and 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  provisions,  hastily  retreated  to  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Elbe,  between  Pima  and  the  fortress  of 
Eonigstein,  and  encamped  there,  where  they  raised  up  strong,  and 
almost  impregnable  intrenchments.  This  plan  was  the  best  for  them 
to  adopt;  whilst  for  Frederick  it  was  more  disadvantageous  than  if 
thej  had  crossed  the  moimtains  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Austrian  army;  for  this  army,  still  in  a  disordered  and  weak  state, 
could  not,  even  when  reinforced  with  the  Saxons,  have  succeeded  in 
resisting  ihe  first  attaok  of  the  Prussians  in  Bohemia,  in  addition  to 
vhich,  the  latter  now  saw  themselves  forced  to  lose  much  precious 
time  in  blockading  the  Saxons,  andcutting  off  their  supplies;  whilst 
the  imperial  army  availed  itself  of  this  interval,  and  recovered  its  or- 
ganisation and  strength,  and  would  be  enabled,  by  a  successful  battle, 
to  relieve  the  Saxons.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  course  taken  by  the 
imperial  general  after  the  king  had  been  four  weeks  quartered  in 
Saxony. 

On  the  30th  of  September  Field-marshal  Brown,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  imperial  troops,  advanced  to  Budin  on  the  Eger,  and 
directed  his  march  asainst  the  position  taken  up  by  the  !rrussians 
on  the  mountains  which  separate  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  Mean- 
time, the  king  advanced  against  him  wiui  a  portion  of  his  army, 
oonsistmg,  however,  only  of  24,000  men  against  70,000,  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  rest  behind  to  keep  me  Saxons  at  bay,  whilst 
the  Austrians  were  commanded  by  the  best  officers  in  the  service; 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  making  a  desperate  attack, 
and  he  succeeded.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  October,  close 
to  the  tittle  lown  of  Lowositz.  The  country  around  was  moun- 
tainous, and  the  Austrian  general,  accordingly,  was  unable  to  draw 
up  the  whole  of  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  especially  his  cavalry, 
which  consequently  could  not  take  its  share  in  the  action ;  whilst, 
on  that  account,  the  fire  from  the  artillery  and  small  arms  was  much 
more  severe,  and  in  which  latter  the  Prussians  excelled  the  Aus- 
tiians.  But  it  was  now  no  longer  by  the  Austrians  of  the  Silesian 
wars  that  they  were  opposed,  but  by  men  who,  for  ten  years,  had 
undergone  severe  practice,  were  better  disciplined,  more  active 
than  ever  before,  and  were  well  supplied  with  excellent  artillery. 
Midday  had  now  arrived,  but  the  Prussians,  in  spite  of  their  skill 
and  bravery,  were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  the  firmness 
of  the  Austrian  ranks. 

After  six  hours'  incessant  firing,  the  left  vnns  of  the  Prussians 
ftt  length  expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  began  now  to  lose 
courage  on  finding  they  could  receive  no  firesh  supply.  **  What !" 
exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Bevem,  who  commanded  this  division, 
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''  have  yoa  not  been  taught  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  point 
of  the  bayonet?"  At  these  words  they  closed  theb  ranks,  and 
rushed  in  full  charge  against  the  Austrians;  all  resistance  was  in 
Tain,  for  like  an  impetuous,  sweeping  torrent,  they  threw  down  all 
before  them,  and  took  the  little  town  of  Lowositz  by  storm.  This 
was  the  decisive  moment;  and  although  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
troops  had  been  engaged  in  the  action,  General  Brown  nevertheless 
sounded  a  retreat  and  withrewto  Budin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Effer. 

r  rederick  in  this  battle  learnt  to  know  the  new  and  improved 
system  of  warfare  now  exercised  by  the  Austrians,  and  already  felt 
how  severe  must  henceforth  be  the  struggle  he  should  have  to  main- 
tain with  them.  On  the  other  hand  asain,  the  heroic  coun^  and 
devotion  displayed  by  his  own  troops  had  excited  within  him  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  on  this  point  he  addressed  them  thus:  *^I 
have  now  seen  what  my  warriors  can  do;  never,  indeed,  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  them  on  to  battle,  have  they  performed  soxk 
prodigies  of  valour." 

Frederick  now  saw  how  urgently  necessary  it  was  that  he  should 
put  an  end  to  the  delay  so  long  produced  by  the  Saxon  army,  which, 
mdeed,  although  placed  in  a  most  distressing  position,  nevertheless 
endured  every  privation  with  the  most  heroic  firmness.     Both  men 
and  horses  had  long  been  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  suppliesi  and 
all  wei'e  now  so  much  reduced  that  if  succour  did  not  quickly  arzi^-e, 
they  must  perish.     They  had  received  intelligence  in  their  camp  that 
Field-marsnal  Brown  was  on  his  march,  and  they  were  all  buoying 
themselves  up  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  his  colours  waving  on 
the  mountains  instead  of  those  of  the  Prusaans,  when  all  at  onoe 
loud  shouts  of  victory  proclaimed  the  success  gained  by  the  Prussians 
in  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  and  resounding  through  valley  and  moun- 
tain, were  echoed  forth  in  the  Prussian  camp.     The  impresaon  pro- 
duced by  this  event  upon  the  distressed  Saxons  was  truly  painful^ 
reduced  as  they  were  to  the  last  extremity  of  suffering  and  want 
The  only  chance  of  deliverance  now  left  to  them  was  by  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  fight  their  way  through  into  Bohemia;  this  they 
accordingly  attempted,  but  opposed  by  the  very  elements  themselves, 
for  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  complete  hurricane  of  wind  and 
drenching  rain,  and  harassed  by  the  Prussians,  they  failed  in  their 
object,  and  thus  these  brave  men,  who  having  now  been  three  days  and 
nights  without  food  or  rest,  were  nearly  dropping  down  from  exhaus- 
tion and  disease,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  their  number 
now  reduced  to  14,000,  and  with  their^  general.  Count  Rutowski, 
gave  themselves  up  prisoners  to  the  Prussians  on  t^e  14th  of  October. 
The  officers  were  set  at  liberty  on  their  parole  of  honour,  but  the 
men  were  forced  to  enter  the  Prussian  service.    Frederick  calculated 
that  these  14,000  men,  if  he  gave  them  their  liberty,  would  serve  as 
a  considerable  reinforcement  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  if  he 
detained  them  as  prisoners  of  war  they  would  cost  him  annually  some 
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millions  of  dollars  to  support;  thence  lie  determined  to  derive  some 
advantage  for  the  expense  they  incurred  for  their  maintenance.  For 
at  this  period  the  soldier  was  considered  less  as  a  citizen  of  the 
state  than  as  a  man  who  equally  sold  over  both  body  and  spirit  to 
the  military  service  for  a  certain  period,  and  could,  therefore,  soon 
accustom  himself  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  him  against  whom  he 
may  even  have  previously  fought:  military  honour  was  distinct  from 
civil  honour,  and  the  oath  of  the  soldier  was  held  to  be  more  sacred 
than  the  word  of  the  citizen.  Nevertheless  Frederick  derived  but 
Kttle  service  from  the  Saxons;  they  deserted  his  colours  in  troops 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  hastened  to  return  to  their 
king  in  Poland,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  the  loss  of  his  army, 
or  they  went  over  to  the  Austrians.  Such  were  the  results  of  the 
first  campaign:  Saxony  remained  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  II. 

The  preparations  made  for  the  ensuing  campaign  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  Frederick  an  aspect  in  prospective  anairs  of  a  character 
any  thing  but  encouraging.  The  great  powers  of  Europe,  infu- 
riated by  the  stand  he  made,  had  now  become  more  firmly  united 
than  ever  in  their  determination  to  destroy  him,  and  combined 
together  with  all  their  armies  to  overwhelm  him.  Austria  came 
forth  with  all  the  troops,  together  with  all  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources furnished  by  her  extensive  territories;  Russia  contributed 
no  less  than  100,000  men;  France  supplied  even  a  greater  num- 
ber, Sweden  came  forward  with  20,000  men;  whilst  the  Ger- 
manic empire  generally,  regarding  the  invasion  of  Saxony  by  Fre- 
derick as  a  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  offered  to  the  im- 
perial court  an  additional  aid  of  60,000  men.  Thus  a  combined 
army  of  at  least  500,000  men  stood  under  arms  ready  to  march 
against  the  King  of  Prussia;  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
only  oppose  to  this  mighty  and  overwhelming  force  200,000  men, 
and  those  collected  together  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  resource  at 
his  command.  As  allies  he  only  possessed  England,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Gotha,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  alone  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France;  and, 
^th  respect  to  the  other  powers,  he  hoped  to  make  up  for  his  in- 
ferior force  by  the  ability  of  his  great  generals  and  doubling  his 
strength  by  rapid  marches,  and  thus  swiftly  passing  with  the  same 
anny  from  one  point  to  another,  be  enabled  to  fight  his  enemies  one 
after  the  otKer.  Thence,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  first  and  principal 
effort  against  Austria,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  chief  enemy,  whilst 
iu  the  meantime  he  left  behind  14,000  men  under  the  command  of 
liis  old  Field-marshal  Lehwald,  for  the  defence  of  Prussia  itself 
against  the  attack  of  the  Russians,  leaving  only  4000  men  for  the 
protection  of  Berlin  against  the  Swedes;  fortunately,  however, 
f<^r  Prussia,  the  Swedish  portion  of  the  allies  took  no  very  serious 
share  in  the  war. 

Maria  Theresa,  influenced  by  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
her  husband's  brother,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  appointed  him^ 
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although  lie  had  already  been  twice  beaten  by  Frederick,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  imperial  army;  whilst,  mider  his  oidenshe 
placed  the  talented  and  experienced  soldier,  General  Brown.  This 
arrangement  proved  of  great  service  to  the  king.  Brown,  with  his 
usual  prudence  and  forethought,  advised  Prince  Charles  to  anti- 
cipate the  quick  movements  of  the  Prussians  in  the  attack  they  con- 
templated, and  penetrating  into  Saxony  and  Sileaa,  thus  lemove 
the  seat  of  war  from  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria;  Charles  d 
Lorraine,  however,  although  on  other  occasions  too  precipitate,  re- 
solved in  this  case  to  be  the  very  opposite,  preferring  to  adopt  the 
defensive,  and  was  anxious  to  wait  imtil  he  had  drawn  around  him 
all  the  forces  he  could  collect.  This  was  exactly  what  Frederick 
most  anxiously  desired,  and  he  contrived  to  strengthen  the  piince 
in  the  belief  that  he  himself,  overmatched  by  so  many  powerful 
enemies,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  assume  the  defensive  like- 
wise. Suddenly,  however,  and  whilst  the  Austrians  imagined 
themselves  in  perfect  security,  the  Prussians  broke  up  and  dividing 
themselves  into  four  divisions,  poured  forth  in  rapid  marches 
across  the  mountains  into  Bohemia,  and,  like  so  many  mightv  and 
impetuous  mountain  rivers,  swept  all  before  them*  takmg  possesion 
of  all  the  supplies  of  the  imperialists,  which  served  to  furnish 
themselves  with  provisions  durmg  several  months,  and  reunited 
their  forces  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  at 
the  appointed  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague. 

The  Prince  of  Lorraine,  hastily  collecting  together  aU  his  troops, 
had  now  taken  a  strong,  intrenched  position  in  the  mountains,  near 
Prague,  where  he  considered  himself  secured  against  every  attack. 
Frederick,  however,  to  whom  every  hour  which  delayed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  final  blow  appeared  as  lost,  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once 
now  that  the  enemy  was  within  sight,  and  in  this  determination  he 
was  cordially  seconded  by  his  favourite  officer,  General  Winterfdd, 
a  bold  and  undaunted  warrior,  whose  ardour  nothing  could  with- 
stand. Accordingly  the  latter  received  orders  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  position,  and  he  reported  that  their  right  wing  might  be 
easily  attacked,  as  in  front  of  it  were  several  green  meadows,  vhidi 
would  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  troops.  But  these — as  he  thought 
— meadows,  were  nothing  else  but  deep  dried  up  ponds,  with  dimy 
bottoms,  which  had  been  sown  with  oats,  and  after  the  harvest,  were 
again  to  serve  as  fish  ponds.  This  error  served  ultimately  to  pro- 
duce much  injury  to  tne  Prussians  in. their  attack.  The  venerable 
Field-marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  only  arrived  at  head-quarters  that 
morning  with  his  fatigued  troops,  and  waa  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  spot  chosen  for  the  scene  of  action,  suggested  that  they 
should  postpone  operations  until  the  following  day;  but  the  kirigi 
whose  impetuosity  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  who,  having  now 
formed  in  his  mind  completely  the  plan  of  a  glorious  battle,  was  im- 
patient to  put  it  into  execution,  would  not  listen  for  a  mom«it  to 
any  further  delay.     Upon  this  the  old  warrior,  who,  in  hia  seventy- 
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tKird  year^  letamed  still  a  great  portion  of  his  youthful  fire,  ex- 
claim^, as  he  pressed  his  hat  oyer  his  eyes:  '*  Well,  then,  if  the 
battle  shall  and  must  be  fought  this  day,  I  will  attack  the  enemy 
there  on  the  spot  where  I  see  nim !" 

The  battle  only  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  so 
much  time   haying  been  taken  up  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
i)aTatioiis,  as  the  groimd  turned  out  to  be  geneiially  swampy  and 
Lilly.    As  the  Prussians  worked  their  way  through  and  approached 
the  enemy,  they  were  recrived  with  a  terrific  cannonade;  the  car- 
nage was  dreadnil,  and  whole  ranks  were  levelled  with  the  ground; 
indeed,  it  seemed  impocsible  for  human  courage  to  hold  out  against 
such  tremendously  destructive  odds.     Each  attack  made  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  ranks  of  the  Prussians  be^^  to  waver.    At  this 
inoment  the  brave  old  marshal,  SchWerin,  seized  an  ensiffn,  and  call- 
ing upon  his  troops  to  follow  him,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fire,  where,  however,  pierced  with  four  balls,  the  veteran  warrior  fell 
and  died  the  death  of  a  hero.     General  Manteufel  released  the  gory 
standard  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the  dead  old  soldier  and  led  on  tlie 
troops,  now  burning  with  revenue  at  the  loss  of  their  brave  com- 
mander.   The  king's  brother,  Prmce  Henry,  sprang  from  his  horse, 
and  led  on  his  men  gainst  a  battery,  which  he  conquered;  and 
Buke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  attacked  and  overthrew  with  the 
greatest  courage  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  pursuing  the  enemy 
irom  mountain  to  mountain,  and  conquering  seven  intrenchments. 
Nevertheless,  the  victory  remained  undecided  as  long  as  Field-mar- 
shal Brown  was  able,  by  his  influence  and  command,  to  maintain 
order  among  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians;  at  length,  however,  he 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  with  his  fall  vanished  all  success  firom 
the  Austrian  side.     King  Frederick,  who  with  his  keen  eye  sur- 
veyed the  field  of  battle,  quickly  perceived  the  enemy  beffin  to  give 
way,  and  seeing  a  large  gap  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  ne  at  once 
^vanced,  with  some  of  his  chosen  troops,  and,  dashing  into  it,  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  communication  between  them,  and  put  them 
entirely  to  rout.     Thus  the  victory  was  gained:  the  Austrians  fljed 
in  every  direction,  the  greater  portion  of  the  fugitives  throwing 
themselves  into  Prague,  and  the  rest  hastening  to  join  Marshal  Daun, 
who  was  posted  in  Eliittenberg  with  an  army  of  reserve. 

Dearly,  however,  was  this  victory  purchased !  Twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  and 
among  them  was  included  one  precious  corpse — that  of  Field-mar- 
shal Schwerin;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  heroic  death,  and  the 
hlood-stained  flag  he  bore  in  his  nervous  grasp,  were  regarded  by 
the  Prussian  army  as  the  most  sacred  legacy,  serving  them  as  a 
continual  source  of  excitement  to  follow  in  the  same  path  of  glory, 
^e  Austrians,  likewise,  suflered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Field-marshal  Brown ;  he  had  grown  gray  in  the  wars  of  his  country, 
and  the  experience  he  had  undergone  rendered  him  the  most  distin- 
guiahed  general  of  lis  day. 
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The  struggle  in  Bohemia  was  by  no  means  decided  by  this  hatde, 
although  the  actual  position  of  the  parties  was  such  that  the  campugn 
bid  fair  to  terminate  gloriously  in  favour  of  Frederick,  for  he  now 
kept  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  a  prisoner  in  Prague,  together  with 
46,000  men,  without  any  resources  left  to  enable  them  to  hold  oat 
for  any  length  of  time.  Their  only  hopes  of  relief  rested  in  Field- 
marshal  Daun,  who  was  then  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops;  but  if  he  himself  should  be  defeated  bj 
the  king,  the  army  hemmed  in  within  the  walls  of  Prague  must  te 
lost,  the  campaign  itself  won  in  the  most  glorious  manner  by  the 
Prussians,  ana,  perhaps,  peace  obtained,  already  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war;  for  FredericK  desired  nothing  more  than  what  he  ob- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  war — the  retention  of  Silesia.  Fate,  how- 
ever, had  not  decreed  that  he  should  obtain  this  object  so  easily,  and 
it  was  decided  that  his  career  of  success  should  receive  a  check,  whilst 
liis  spirit  was  doomed  to  undergo  bitter  and  painful  trials. 

He  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  Daun,  but  to  antici- 
pate it;  and  after  he  had  remained  five  weeks  before  Prague,  he 
withdrew,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  join  Prince  Be- 
vern,  who  had  kept  the  army  of  Daun  in  observation,  and  which 
Frederick  forthwitn  attacked,  near  KoUin,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
The  plan  of  the  order  of  battle  adopted  by  the  king  was  excellent; 
and  had  it  been  followed  out  entirely  it  would  have  given  him  the 
victory.  Frederick  decided  upon  this  occasion  to  employ  the  same 
order  of  battle  as  tliat  used  in  ancient  times  by  Epaminodas,  and  by 
which  he  overcame  the  invincible  Spartans:  this  was  termed  the 
oblique  line  of  battle.  By  this  plan  tne  weakest  force,  by  prom{)ti- 
tude  of  action,  was  enabled  to  operate  with  advantage  over  a  supenor 
body;  for  instance,  if  the  general  in  command  has  recourse  to  such  a 
bold  manoeuvre  it  is  very  rare  if  he  does  not  succeed,  but  to  ensure 
this  victory  he  must  be  certain  of  the  perfect  co-operation  of  his 
army,  so  that  by  the  celerity  and  exactitude  of  its  movements  the 
enemy  may  be  completely  deceived  and  vanqidshed  before  he  has 
even  had  time  to  perceive  the  plan  of  attack  by  which  it  has  been 
accomplished.  Such  was  the  manoeuvre  practised  by  the  Prussians 
at  Koliin,  and  the  first  onset  made  by  generals  Ziethen  and  Hulsen 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  put  them  entirely  to  rout 
The  centre  and  the  other  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  had  now  only 
to  follow  it  up  fortliwith^by  falling  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  battalion 
after  battalion  in  succession,  and  thus  complete  its  entire  annihila- 
tion. Whilst,  however,  every  thing  was  ihus  pperating  in  the  right 
direction,  the  king  himself,  as  if  the  usual  clearness  of  his  mind  be- 
came suddenly  clouded  in  impenetrable  gloom,  gave  orders  for  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  make  a  halt !  In  truth,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  important  day,  Frederick  presented  in  his  own  person  and  man- 
ner something  so  unaccountably  gloomy  and  repulsive  that  it  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  attending  to  the  ideas  and  observa- 
tions suggested  by  those  aroxmd  him;  he  rejected  every  thing  they 
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advised  and  his  sinister  look,  together  with  his  bitter  remarks,  only 
made  them  shun  his  presence. 

When,  at  the  most  important  and  dedsive  moment,  Prince  Mau- 
lice  of  Dessau  ventured  to  represent  to  the  monarch  the  serious  con- 
sequences Aat  must  result  from  the  change  he  had  commanded  to 
take  place  in  the  plan  of  the  order  of  battle,  and  reiterated  his  obser- 
vations and  arguments  in  the  most  ui^ent  manner  possible,  Frederick 
rode  up  close  to  his  side,  and  with  uplifted  sword,  demanded,  in  a  loud 
and  threatening  tone  of  voice,  whether  he  would  or  would  not  obey 
orders  ?  The  prince  at  once  desisted  and  withdrew ;  but  from  that 
moment  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided.  Through  the  halt  thus 
made  so  ill-timed,  the  Prussian  lines  found  themselves  right  in  front 
of  the  position  held  by  the  Austrians,  and  which  they  had  strongly 
intrenched  and  made  completely  insurmoxmtable ;  and  when  they 
made  an  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault,  the  regiments  were  swept 
away  one  after  the  other  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
tillery. No  exertion,  no  desperate  eflfort,  could  now  obtain  the  vic- 
tory ;  fortune  had  now  changed  sides.  General  Daun,  already 
despairing  of  success  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  had 
marked  down  with  a  pencil  the  order  to  sound  a  retreat,  when,  just 
at  that  moment,  the  colonel  of  a  Saxon  regiment  of  cavalry  having 
perceived  that  the  ranks  of  the  Prussians  changed  their  order  of 
battle,  resolved  to  delay  execution  of  orders,  and  placed  the  official 
paper  in  his  pocket.  The  Austrians  now  renewed  their  attack,  and 
the  Saxon  regiments  of  horse  were  more  especially  distinguished  for 
the  desperate  charges  they  made,  as  if  determined  to  revenge  them- 
selves lor  the  injuries  endured  by  their  coimtry.  In  order  that  all 
might  not  be  sacrificed,  orders  were  issued  to  make  a  retreat,  and 
Daun,  too  well  pleased  to  gain  this,  his  first  victory,  over  Frederick 
the  Great,  did  not  follow  in  pursuit.  The  Prussians  lost  on  this 
day  14,000  men,  in  either  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  and 
forty-five  pieces  of  artillenr.  This  formed  nearly  the  moiety  of  the 
Prussian  army,  for  in  this  battle  32,000  Prussians  had  fought  against 
60,000  Austrians. 

What  a  change  of  fortune  was  this  to  Frederick !  After  having 
been  on  the  point  of  capturing  an  entire  army  in  the  very  capital  of 
the  country,  and  thus  extingiushing,  at  the  mrst  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  the  most  dread- 
ful war,  he  foimd  himself  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and 
abandon  Bohemia  altogether ;  having,  in  addition  to  these  reverses 
of  fortune,  to  lament,  with  sincere  grief,  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother,  who  died  ten  days  after  the  sad  battle  of  KoUin.  The  allies 
of  Austria,  after  this  imexpected  victory,  resumed  operations  with 
greater  activity  than  ever.  The  Russians  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  the  Swedes  pursued  their  preparations  more  vigorously,  and 
two  French  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  attack  the  terri- 
tory of  Hesse,  Hanover,  and  thence  to  march  against  the  hereditary 
^tes  of  Prussia.     One  of  these  armies^  under  the  command  of 
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Prince  Soubke,  advanced  towards  Thnringia,  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  imperial  forces  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Hilburghausen;  whilst  Marshal  d'Estree,  who  commanded  the  lead- 
ing French  army,  on  entering  Hanover,  fought  and  beat  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Germanic  troops,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  near  Hastenbeck,  on  the  Weser.  This  defeat  was  pro- 
duced through  the  inexperience  and  imbecility  of  the  English  gaie* 
lal;  for  his  army,  although  limited  in  force,  had,  nevertheless,  ob- 
tained considerable  advantages  throu^  the  courage  and  good  gene- 
ralship of  the  Hereditary  I^ince  of  munswick,  and  had  forced  the 
French  general  to  sound  a  retreat,  when  the  duke,  to  the  no  little  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  every  one,  abandoned  the  field  ci  batde,  nor 
halted  in  his  ahameful  retreat  until  he  reached  the  Elbe  near  Stade. 
Nay,  to  complete  the  disgrace,  he  was  forced  shortly  afterwards  to 
conclude  at  Closteraevcn,  on  the  9th  of  September,  a  convention  by 
which  he  engaged  to  disband  his  troops,  and  give  up  to  the  FreDca 
Hanover,  Hesse,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  succeeded  Marshal  d'Estree  in  the 
command  of  the  French  troops,  was  a  man  of  a  most  overbeani^ 
and  prodigal  character,  devoid  of  all  conscientious  feeling  or  prin- 
ciple, and  gloried  in  draining  the  comitzy  by  eveir  possible  means 
ol  cruel  exaction ;  and  as  all  around  him  followed  his  example,  and 
made  the  gain  of  money  and  Hcentiousness  their  all-ruling  passion, 
this  d^ading  practice  spread  more  and  more  widely  throughout 
the  ranks  of  tne  entire  army,  until  there  was  no  excess  to  wluch  it 
did  not  resort.  In  their  system  of  devastation,  indeed,  the  French, 
although  belonging  to  a  more  polished  nation,  surpassed  even  the 
Cossacks  and  Cahnucks,  who,  at  this  moment,  were  similarly  occu- 
pied in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  itself.  The  destruction  of  morab  13 
more  surely  to  be  dreaded  &om  a  civilised  than  a  barbarous  peo[^; 
because,  imder  the  charm  of  seduction,  it  leaves  behind  a  consum- 
ing poison  in  every  citv  and  village  generally,  and  especially  in  the 
more  sacred  bosom  of  domestic  life.  The  bad  reputation  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  hatred  felt  and  shown  by  the  Giermans,  natu- 
rally more  plain  and  simple  in  their  manners  and  customs,  against 
the  smooth  and  poUshed  mask  of  vice,  contributed  not  a  little  to  gun 
over  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  peofAe  throughout  Gennany  in 
favour  of  the  cause  of  Frederick.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  inconceivaUe 
with  what  joy  the  people  generally  received  the  news  of  the  victoiies 
he  gained,  althougn  perhaps  at  the  same  moment  their  own  princes, 
as  members  of  the  imperial  states,  were  in  arms  against  him.  Such 
is  the  commanding  influence  exercised  by  a  superiw  mind  over  his 
age  ;  such  the  sympathy  which  a  generous  heart  can  rarely  with- 
hold from  him  who  by  strength  and  courage  is  enabled  to  battle 
with  an  overpowering  and  inflexible  destiny !  But  much  of  this 
feeling  was  produced,  likewise,  through  beholding  how  Frederick, 
with  the  aia  only  of  his  own  Prussians,  had  to  contend  against 
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hordes  of  barbarians  from  tbe  east,  as  well  as  the  hated  and  most 
fonnidable  enemy  from  the  west;  whilst  in  the  interior,  he  had  to 
face  the  Austrian  armies  composed  of  soldiers  all  differing  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  manners,  but  all  equalljr  eager  after  pillage, 
inckiding  Hungarians,  Croatians,  and  Pandunans.  Had  Frederick 
carried  on  the  war  merely  against  the  Austrians  and  other  Germans, 
true  patriots  would  only  have  deplored  the  blindness  of  the  hostile 
parties  in  thus  contending  against  each  other  when  they  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  sheathed  the  sword  and  held  out  to  each 
other  the  hand  of  fraternal  peace  and  friendship.  The  north  of 
Germany  was  more  especially  attached  to  Frederick,  ranking 
itself  on  the  side  of  his  own  people,  and  participating  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows  ;  for  as  that  was  the  seat  of  war  against  the  French, 
the  cause  of  Frederick  was  regarded  as  that  of  Germany. 

'file  convention  of  Cloet^seven  paved  the  way  for  the  French  as 
far  as  the  Elbe  and  Magdeburg  itself ;  and  their  second  army,  now 
united  with  the  imperial  troope,  was  already  in  Thuringia,  and  made 
preparations  for  depriving  the  Prussians  of  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
whence  the  latter  received  their  stores  and  supplies  of  provisions. 

This  was  not  the  only  side  by  which  Frederick  was  hard  pressed. 
The  Swedes  spread  themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  Pomerania 
and  Ukermark,  and  laid  those  countnes  under  heavy  contributions, 
whibt  they  had  only  to  avail  themselves  of  their  whole  force  in  order 
to  advance  direct  upon  Berlin  itself,  and  make  themselves,  with 
scarcelj'  any  opposition,  masters  of  that  citj.  The  Russian  general, 
Apraxm,  had  already  entered  Prussia  with  100,000  men,  and  to 
oppose  him,  Field-marshal  Lehwald  had  only  24,000  men  ;  never- 
theless, he  was  forced  to  give  the  Russians  battle,  however  great 
the  sacrifice,  as  Frederick  sent  him  strict  orders  to  drive  out  these 
barbarians  and  put  an  end  to  their  devastations.  Accordingly  the 
action  took  place  at  Gxossjagemdorf,  near  Welau  ;  but  the  most 
undaunted  and  desperate  courage  displayed  by  the  Prussians  was  em- 
ployed in  vain  against  a  force  so  overwhelming.  Lehwald  was  forced 
to  retreat,  after  a  loss  of  several  thousand  men,  and  thus  Prussia 
now  appeared  irretrievably  lost — ^when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
Apraxin,  instead  of  advancing,  withdrew  to  the  Russian  frontiers 
ten  days  after  the  battle  he  ha^  gained. 

Thus  we  find,  from  time  to  time,  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
illumined  by  a  glimmering  raj  of  hope,  which  appeared  to  lead  him 
on  to  better  fortune.  This  tune  it  originated  in  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  ;  and  the  Grrand-chancellor 
Bestuschef,  believing  her  death  close  at  hand,  and  having  his  eye 
directed  to  her  successes,  Peter  the  Great, — an  admirer  and  friend 
of  the  Prussian  hero — lost  not  a  moment  in  commanding  General 
Apraxin  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Prussian  dominions.  This 
enabled  the  army  under  Lehwald  to  march  against  the  Swedes,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  evacuated  the  entire  country  and 
^treated  as  far  as  Strabund  and  Riigen. 
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Ck>ntinuation  of  the  Seyen  Ye&n'  War,  1757-1760— Ba^e  of  Bossbach,  1757- 
Total  Defeat  of  the  Fiench^General  Sddlitz  and  the  Frossian  CaTidiy— Be- 
renea  of  Frederick— Sileaia— Battle  of  Leuthen,  1757— Frederick'a  Appeal  to  his 
Officers  and  Army — Their  Enthusiasm — Complete  Overthrow  of  the  Anstrians— 
Glorioas  Results  to  Frederick— His  Proposals  of  Peace  r^ectedbj  Maria  Ther» 
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supports  Frederick — ^Treaty  of  Closterseven  disarowed— Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  General-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Army- Defeats  and  drives  awaj  the 
French  from  Germanj— Frederick  in  Silesia— Schweidnitz — ^Frederick's  rapid 
March  into  Moravia— 01miitz—*Bohemia— Pomeranian— Battle  between  the  Rns- 
aians  and  Prussians  at  Zomdorf,  1758— Dreadful  Slaughter  and  Defeat  of  the 
Rusiiians — The  Prussians  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Auatriana  at  Hochkiich, 
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Frederick,  after  having  endeavoured  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
in  vain,  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians  in  Lusatia,  broke  up  his 
army,  and  in  the  month  of  August  advanced  up  the  Saale  into 
Saxony,  in  order  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country.  After 
various  marches  and  counter-marches  he  at  length  came  up  with 
them  and  the  imperial  army  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  village 
of  Rossbach,  close  to  the  oaale.  Frederick  had  only  22,000  men, 
whilst  the  enemy  had  60,000  ;  and  they  already  began  to  triumph 
in  anticipation  of  his  overthrow,  being  determined  that  the  kin^, 
with  his  handful  of  troops,  should  not  escape  them  this  time.  He 
encamped  his  army  upon  a  height,  and  the  French  advanced  by  forced 
marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  towards  his  camp,  curious  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand  against 
them,  for  their  object  was  to  surround  him  completely,  and  thus  by 
makinff  him  prisoner,  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  Prus- 
sians, however,  fired  not  a  single  shot,  but  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  apparently  unprepared  for,  or  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  ;  the  smoke  ascending  from  their  cooking 
fires  indicated  their  present  occupation,  whikt  Frederick  himself 
took  his  meal  with  his  general  officers  and  staff  with  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  coolness  and  indifference.  But  when  the  &vourabIe 
moment  arrived,  about  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
tents  were  struck,  the  army  drawn  up  in  battle  anay,  the  artillery 
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opened  its  tremendous  fire,  and  Seidlitz,  at  the  head  of  Us  brave 
cavalry  dashed  among  the  battalions  of  the  enemy  as  they  arrived. 
The  French  had  never,  hitherto,  encoimtered  such  rapidity  of  action 
from  the  Germans,  and  they  found  it  totally  impossible  to  form  into 
line;  for  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed  before  they 
could  even  attempt  it,  and  in  the  course  of  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
action  was  decided,  and  the  entire  French  army  put  hors  de  combat 
They  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  that  they  never  halted  imtil  they 
reacned  the  middle  states  of  the  empire,  whilst  many,  even,  deeming 
themselves  still  insecure,' only  paused  when  they  reached  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Seven  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Idng,  including  nine  generals  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  ofEcers 
of  every  rank,  together  with  sixty-three  pieces  of  cannon  and 
twenty-two  standards ;  whilst  this  glorious  victory  only  cost  the 
Prussians  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  killed,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded.  The  king  was  indebted  for  this  great  triumph 
to  the  excellent  state  of  discipline  and  order  maintained  throughout 
his  whole  army,  which  was  thus  enabled,  at  such  momentary  notice, 
to  execute  so  successfully  the  daring  plans  formed  often  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  their  royal  chief;  above  all,  however,  he 
owed  much  of  this  victory  to  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  courage 
of  General  Seidlitz  and  his  cavalry. 

Saxony  was  now  rescued  and  secured  on  this  side,  whilst  the  mo- 
ral efiect  of  the  battle  of  Rossbach  produced  much  benefit  to  the 
king  ;  nevertheless,  his  military  labours  and  fatigues,  for  this  year, 
were  not  yet  completed.  For,  during  his  absence,  his  fiivourite  and 
confidential  firiend,  General  Winterfeld,  had  perished  in  an  action 
near  Moyes  ;  the  Duke  of  Bevem  had  retreated  with  his  army  into 
Silesia  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Breslau,  and  as  he  could  not  undertake 
any  thing  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and 
Pield-marshal  Daun,  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  fell^ 
on  the  11th  of  November,  into  the  hands  of  General  Nadasti.  On 
the  22nd,  the  entire  Austrian  army  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Bres- 
lau, and  vanquished  them  after  a  vigorous  defence  ;  the  Duke  of 
Bevem,  dreading  his  sovereign's  wrath,  yielded  himself  prisoner — 
according  to  all  appearance  voluntarily  so — ^to  the  Austnans ;  and, 
finally  the  capital,  Breslau,  with  all  its  rich  supplies  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  was  given  up  to  the  imperialists  through  the 
cowardice  of  Greneral  Lestwitz.  Thus  Sile^a  appeared  now  to  be 
lost  for  Frederick  ;  for,  if  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  only  one 
winter  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  would  fortify  it  in  every 
possible  way,  so  as  to  make  it  totally  impossible  for  mm  ever  to  re- 
conquer it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  equally  impossible,  im- 
less  by  a  miracle,  to  recapture  it  with  the  14,000  men  he  brought 
with  lum  from  Saxony,  and  the  16,000  forming  the  remnant  of  the 
vanquished  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bevem. 

It  was  in  moments  Uke  this,  when  all  around  him  assumed  that 
gloomy  character,  such  as  must  naturally  produce  despair  and  desola- 
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tion  in  the  mind,  that  King  Frederick  displayed  in  the  most  sbikug 
manner  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  the  treasure  of  mental  resources 
at  his  command,  and  the  irresistible  power  with  which  he  operated 
upon  the  feelings  of  all  under  liim.    He  summoned  a  council  of  his 

merals  and  chief  officers,  and  addressed  them  in  such  80ul-ins[MnBg 
je,  that  they  were  aroused  to  a  state  of  the  most  ardent  md 
foils  enthusiasm.  He  represented  to  them  the  difficult,  and  even 
desperate,  condition  in  which  their  country  was  at  that  moment  placed^ 
and  under  which  it  must  inevitably  sink,  if  he  could  not  catcuhte 
upon  their  courage  to  save  it.  ^'  I  know  you  all  feel  that  you  ate 
I^ssians,"  he  added,  in  conclusion;  '^  nevertheless, if  there  be  one 
among  you  who  fears  to  share  such  dangers  with  me,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  resign  his  command  from  this  very  day,  without  having  the  slight- 
est reason  to  dread  any  reproach  from  me  for  so  doing."  And  when  in 
reply  to  this  he  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  him  the  expression  of 
the  one  universal  determined  feeling — ^that  they  would  all  rally  round 
their  brave  sovereign,  and  devote  their  lives  to  his  and  theb  country  s 
cause,  he  exchiimed,  with  gratified  mien:  '^  was  well  conmoed, 
beforehand,  that  not  one  of  you  all  would  desert  me  in  this  tzying 
moment ;  whence  I  am  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  victory.  Should  I  Ml, 
and  thus  be  prevented  from  rewarding  you  for  your  courage,  be  as- 
sured our  country  will  not  neglect  to  do  so.  Farewell  then,  my 
friends  and  comrades  ;  in  a  short  time  we  shall  either  have  dnven 
away  the  enemy  now  before  us,  or  this  will  have  proved  our 
eternal  adieu !" 

The  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  this  inspiring  language  soon  pro- 
duced its  good  effects  throughout  the  entire  army,  and  all  awaited 
with  eager  impatience  the  moment  for  marching  against  the  foe. 
Tlie  latter  had  taken  up  an  equally  strong  and  advanta^?eous  position 
behind  the  river  Lohe,  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
kin^  to  attack  him.  The  cautious  leader.  Field-marshal  Daun,  was 
desirous  of  holding  possession  of  it,  for  he  had  already  learnt  to  know 
at  Kollin  how  necessary  it  was  to  command  a  good  position  in 
order  to  check  and  hold  at  bay  the  impetuosity  oi  the  king.  But 
General  Luchesi  and  others  of  the  imperialists,  who  held  it  d^rad- 
ing  to  a  victorious  army  to  seek  to  intrench  itself  in  a  position 
against  a  force  so  much  inferior  in  numbers,  persuaded  Prince 
Cnarles  to  march  at  once  and  meet  the  king,  assuring  him,  ^*that 
the  parade  guard  of  Berhny^  as  they  thus  styled  the  Knissiananny, 
"  would  never  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  them."  This  advice 
was  most  acceptable  to  the  prince,  naturalhr  of  a  more  impetuous  than 
reflective  disposition,  and  he  marched  forth.  The  two  armies  accord- 
ingly met  on  the  vast  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Leuthen,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Rossbach.  The  im- 
perial army,  in  its  plan  of  attack,  extended  its  lines  over  a  space 
of  nearly  five  miles  ;  whilst  Frederick  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  those  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  double  his  power  bj  the 
celerity  of  his  manoeuvres,  and  adopted,  on  this  occasion,  his  fonner 
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oblique  order  of  'battle.  He  caased  a  false  attack  to  be  made 
on  the  right,  whilst  his  principal  attack  was  directed  against  the 
left  wing ;  and  having  overcome  this  completely,  the  consequent 
dift^der  was  communicated  to  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Resistance  had  now  become  useless,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
hours  Frederick  gained  the  most  complete  victory.  The  field  of 
battle  was  covered  with  the  slain,  and  whole  battahons  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners,  amounting  altogether  to  21,000  men.  Added  to 
this,  the  Prussians  captured  one  hundred  and  thirty  cannon,  and  three 
thousand  ammunition  and  other  waggons.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordiniu*y  victories  met  with  in  history,  where  30,000  men  only  were 
opposed  to  80,000,  and  by  which  it  was  amply  proved  how  superior 
genius  may  sometimes  triumph  over  superior  numbers,  and  more 
especially  when  the  ideas  and  plans  formed,  are  seconded  and  carried 
out  with  that  proportionate  activity  and  firmness,  so  gloriously  dis« 
played  on  this  occasion  by  the  Prussians. 

Meantime^  Frederick  and  his  army,  however  great  had  been  their 
efforts,  would  not  allow  themselves  time  for  repose,  although  so  much 
needed,  but  followed  up  without  the  least  delay  the  fruits  of  their 
victory,  until  they  had  completely  driven  out  the  Austrians  from  the 
Silesian  territories  beyond  the  Bohemian  mountains.  This  was 
undertaken  by  the  ever-active  and  indefatigable  General  Ziethen, 
and  was  accomplished  by  him  with  his  usual  success,  making  im- 
mense  booty  and  numerous  prisoners  ;  whilst,  meantime,  the  king 
himself  attacked  Breslau,  which  he  captured  with  its  garrison  of 
17,000  men,  and  in  the  same  month,  December,  Li^nitz  likewise 
surrendered  to  his  conquering  arms.  Thus,  by  one  bold  stroke, 
upon  which  he  risked  his  all,  cost  what  it  may,  Frederick  reconquered 
the  whole  of  Silesia — where  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  as  far  as  Schweidnitz — ^as  well  as  Saxony,  and,  what  was 
more  than  all,  he  gained  for  himself  that  immortEd  renown  in  the 
annals  of  his  country  which  will  continue  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  Austrian  army,  however,  which  so  shortly 
before  was  so  powerful  in  numbers,  exceeding  80,000  men,  and  so 
perfect  in  its  appointments,  had  suffered  so  much  that  its  relics  when 
collected  in  Bohemia,  scarcely  mustered  17,000  fighting  men.  All 
the  Prussian  territories,  as  far  as  Westphalia,  were  now  completely 
&eed  of  the  enemy. 

Four  grand  battles  and  numerous  actions  more  or  less  important, 
had  combined  to  make  the  preceding  year,  1757,  one  the  most  san- 
guinary to  befound  inhistory.  Both  parties  had  sufficiently  tested  their 
strength  against  each  other;  and  Frederick  now  offered  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  terms  of  peace,  manifesting  by  this  the  principles  of  ancient 
Rome — not  to  propose  peace  until  after  he  haa  gained  a  victory. 
But  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  still  continued  too  muc^i  embittered 
against  the  conqueror  of  Silesia  to  admit  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
proposals;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  every  care  had  been  taken  to 
conceal  from  her  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  her  army  at  the 
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battle  of  Leuihen,  as  well  as  the  distressed  condition  to  which  the 
war  had  reduced  her  states.  She  was  likewise  influenced  in  her 
resolution  by  France,  which  insisted  upon  the  contmuation  of  the 
war  in  Gennanj,  otherwise  that  power  would  be  obliged  to  contend 
alone  against  England.  Thence  tne  offers  of  Frederick  were  rejected, 
and  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign  renewed  on  a  more  ex- 
tensiye  scale  than  ever.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  lost 
the  confidence  both  of  the  army  and  the  country,  was  forced  to 
resign  the  chief  command.  It  was  found,  however,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  meet  with  his  substitute,  for  the  brave  Field-marshal,  ifadasti, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  and  intrigue  excited  against  him,  was  com- 
pletely supplanted,  and  eventually  the  choice  was  fixed  upon  Field- 
marshal  I^un,  for  whose  reputation  the  victory  of  Kollin  hiad  effected 
far  more  than  his  otherwise  natural  tardiness  of  action  and  irresolution 
merited. 

The  French  armies  were  likewise  reinforced,  and  another  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  Count  Clermont,  was  appointed  instead  of  the  Doke 
of  Richelieu.  The  latter,  accordingly,  returned  to  France  with  all  the 
millions  he  had  exacted,  during  the  period  of  his  service,  upon  which 
he  lived  in  the  most  extravagant,  gorgeous  style,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  and  in  defiance  of  all  shame  ana  disgust.  Russia  also 
joined  in  the  desire  for  a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  Chancellor 
Bestuschef,  who  had  in  the  previous  year  recaUed  the  army  from 
Prussia,  was  removed  from  office,  and  another  leader,  Greneral  Fer- 
mor,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Rus^an  troops;  he,  in  fact,  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  marched  at  once  against  Prussia,  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  conquered  the  kingdom  without  any  resistance,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  General  Lchwald,  who  with  the  army  was  then 
in  Pomerania,  contending  against  the  Swedes. 

In  order  to  oppose  and  make  a  stand  against  such  serious  and 
overwhelming  cumger,  Frederick  was  forced  to  summon  together 
the  entire  and  extreme  resources  of  his,  own  dominions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Saxon  territories.  Levies  in  money  and  troops  were 
forthwith  made  with  equal  activity  and  rigour,  and  the  king  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  coining  counterfeit  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops:  a  measure  which  such  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity  alone  can  justify  or  excuse.  He  knew,  however,  too  well 
that,  since  the  feudal  system  of  war  had  been  succeeded  by  that  oi 
modern  times,  the  grand  principle  upon  which  war  must  now  be 
carried  on  was  founded  upon  the  employment  of  its  influential  agent 
— money.  For  as  reffaraed  allies  upon  whom  he  might  place  de- 
pendence, he  possessed  only  England  and  a  few  princes  in  tne  north 
of  Germany,  and  these  were  already  paralysed  by  the  di^raceful 
convention  of  Closterseven.  Fortune,  however,  served  him  veiy 
favourably  at  this  moment  in  England;  the  British  nation,  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  patriotic  achievements  in  every 
quarter,  was  insmred  by  the  battle  of  Rossbach  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  for  Frederick;  whilst  the  most  complete  disgust  was 
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generally  excited  against  ihe  shameful  convention  of  Qosterseven. 
In  accordance  Yriia  these  feelings,  the  celebrated  William  Pitt, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  prime  minister,  caused  this  treaty 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  confirmed,  to  be  at  once  disa* 
Towed,  and  determined  to  continue  the  war  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  army  was  forthwith  augmented,  and  the  appointment  of  its 
leader  was  entrusted  to  Frederick  himself.  His  eagle  eye  soon 
fixed  upon  the  genius  best  adapted  for  its  extraordinary  powers  to 
be  chosen  to  co-oi>erate  with  himself,  and  he  accordingly  furnished 
the  allied  army  with  a  truly  distingiushed  chief,  Ferdmand,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  by  his  good  generalship  so  well  justified  Fre- 
derick's choice,  that  nis  name  will  ever  continue  to  TYiaintftiw  its 
biilliant  position  on  the  side  of  that  of  the  great  king,  in  the 
lecords  ot  this  sanguinary  war. 

According  to  a  plan  agreed  upon  between  Frederick  and  himself, 
the  duke  aEeady  opened,  the  campaign  in  the  month  of  February, 
and,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  he  surprised  the  French 
in  their  winter  quarters,  where  they  were  living  in  abundance  and 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians;  the  odds 
between  the  two  armies  were  great,  for  the  duke  had  only  30,000 
men  against  their  100,000.  But  with  him  all  his  measures  were  so 
well  calculated,  whilst  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries  so  much  negli- 
gence and  frivolity  existed,  in  combination  with  the  incapacity  of 
xkai  general,  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  duke  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  out  of  the  entire  country  situated  between 
the  Aller  and  Weser,  and  the  Weser  and  the  Khine;  their  haste 
being  such  that  they  abandoned  all  their  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  more  than  11,000  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  allied  army. 
They  recrossed  the  Rhine  near  Dusseldorf,  hoping  there  to  be  secure ; 
in  this  however  they  deceived  themselves.  Duke  Ferdinand  pur- 
sued them  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  attacked  them  at  Creleld, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  in  numbers,  he  put  them  completely 
to  rout,  caufflng  them  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  slain.  Aflier  this  bat- 
tle the  city  of  Dusseldorf  surrendered  to  the  duke,  and  his  light 
cavalry  scoured  the  country  throughout  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
even  to  the  very  sates  of  Brussels  itself. 

Frederick,  during  this  interval,  had  not  been  idle.  He  com- 
menced with  laying  siege  to  Schweidnitz,  which  strong  and  impor- 
tant place  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  carried 
it  by  assault  on  the  18th  of  April.  Field-marshal  Daun  meantime 
remained  stationary  in  Bohemia,  and  used  every  exertion  to  cut  off 
the  march  of  Frederick  into  that  country,  for  ne  fiiUy  expected  to 
be  attacked  there  by  the  kins.  But  whilst  he  imagined  himself  per- 
fectly secure,  Frederick  suddenly  broke  up  with  his  army,  and  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Bohemia,  advanced,  by  forced  marches,  to 
Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmiitz.  In  this  expedition  was  shown 
the  peculiarity  of  Frederick's  genius,  which  led  him  to  undertake 
the  most  bold,  extraordinary,  and  perilous  enterprises,  whilst  his 
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oonstant  aim  and  glory  was  to  take  his  enemy  l^  surpiise;  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  more  especially  influenced  by  the  idea,  th&tif 
he  once  became  master  of  Olmiitz,  he  would  then  have  the  comnumd 
of  the  most  important  position  in  an  Austrian  terdtory  Hidieito 
perfectly  undisturbed,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  threaten  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  V iemm  itself.  Fortune,  however,  did  not  this  time  second 
his  bokl  design;  the  place  defended  itself  with  the  greatest  brsmy, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  faithfid  to  their  empress,  aaooyed  & 
Prussians  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  and  oonveTed  inteUigence  to 
the  imperial  army  of  all  their  movementa.  By  this  means  &m  was 
enabled  to  intercept  and  seize  upon  a  conToy  of  three  thousand  wag- 
gons, upon  the  arrival  of  which  the  entire  success  c^  the  siege  de- 
pended; whence  it  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  Butnow  theietieat 
into  Silesia  was  blocked  up ;  and  Daun,  having  taken  poaseadon  of 
every  road,  felt  certain  that  he  had  caught  the  enemy  uritfain  his 
own  net  Frederick,  however,  suddenly  turned  back,  and  maichin^ 
across  the  mountains,  arrived  in  Bohemia — ^where  the  Austrian  genem 
did  not  at  all  expect  him— -without  the  loss  of  a  single  waggon;  and 
he  would  not  have  been  forced  to  leave  this  country  so  soon  again 
had  not  the  invasion  of  the  Russians  recalled  him  to  Pomerania  and 
Neumark.  Accordingly  he  lecrossed  the  mountains  £ram  Bc^emia 
into  Silesia,  and  leaving  Marshal  Keith  behind  to  protect  the  coimtijY 
he  hastened  with  14,000  men  to  attack  the  Russians. 

At  eveiy  step  he  took  as  he  marched  through  the  provinces  he  niet 
with  the  sad  effects  of  the  devastation  committed  by  these  bar- 
barians, who  spared  neither  women,  children,  the  young,  nor  the 
old*  The  town  of  Ciistrin  was  burnt  to  ashes,  with  the  ezoepdon 
of  three  houses,  and  the  land  around  presented  one  vast  desert 
When  the  king,  as  well  as  his  entire  army,  beheld  these  melincholy 
scenes,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  burning  rage,  and  the  moment 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  they  commenced  the  attack,  when 
(me  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  entire  Seven  Tears'  War 
was  fought,  and  which  raged  £rom  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  ni^ht.  Thirty-seven  thousand  Prussians  were  opposed  to  sstj 
thousand  Russians,  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  manner  of  tk 
ancient  Germans,  eacn  combatant  resolved  to  perish  rather  tbn 
yield  in  the  fatal  struggle— -and  in  which  the  Prussians,  after  what 
they  had  Seen,  were  more  especially  excited  to  wreak  thdr  vsi- 
geance  upon  the  savage  invaders— ^ving  by  th^  sovereign's  com* 
mand  no  quarter,  but  fighting  for  me  or  death.  On  the  evening 
of  this  sanguinary  day  more  than  19,000  Rusasans  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
11,000  Prussians  were  slain  or  disabled,  for  the  Russians,  finding 
they  were  completely  edg;ed  in,  and  to  all  appearance  without  any 
hope  of  escape,  sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  fou^^it,  Ukewise,  with 
desperate  courage.  If,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  for  the  inrindUe 
cavalry  of  Seidhtz,  which  flew  in  every  diiection  where  the  danger 
was  greatest,^  to  the  support  of  thdx  sinking  comiadea,  and  thus,  ny 
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^orts  almost  superhuman,  overtihrew  whole  battalions  of  the  enemj, 
the  vktoiy  would  still  have  remained  doubtful,  as  indeed  waa 
acknowledged  by  Frederick  himself.  Ab  it  was,  however,  the  Rus- 
sian general,  Fermor,  abandoned  Prussia  entirely,  and  retreated  into 
Poland;  whilst  Frederick  marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  brother 
Heniy  was  hard  pressed  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austrians. 

General  Daun,  on  the  approach  of  the  long,  retired  to  a  strong 
podtion  he  had  selected  in  Lusatia.  His  object  was  to  cut  off  the 
passage  of  the  king  into  Silesia,  in  order  tlmt  his  general,  Harsch, 
might  have  time  to  conquer  the  fortress  of  Neisee.  Frederick,  how* 
ever,  who  perceived  his  aim,  hastened  to  occupy  the  route  to 
Silesia  through  Bautasen  and  Grorlitz,  and  marched  dose  past 
the  lines  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  order  to  encamp  himself  upon  an 
open  fdain  situated  between  the  villages  of  Hochkirch  and  Cotitz. 
TioB  plan  was  any  thing  but  wise,  although  it  showed  great  con* 
tempt  for  the  enemy.  His  quarter-master,  Marwitz,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  confidential  favourite,  represented  to  him  the  great 
dan^  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  taking  up  this  position^  and 
hedtating  at  first,  he  finally  refused  to  pitch  the  camp  tnere,  in  spite 
of  the  king's  commands.  He  was,  however,  forthwith  placed  under 
anesty  and  hifi  duties  transferred  into  the  hands  of  another.  The 
anny  continued  here  encamped  three  days,  completely  exposed  to 
tlie  attacks  of  the  enemy,  so  much  superior  in  numbers;  whilst 
Fiederids  remained  obstinately  deaf  to  all  the  representations  of 
His  senerals.  He  considered  that  as  the  Austrians  had  never 
attacked  him  first,  he  might  easily  calculate  that  Field-marshal 
Daun  would  never  think,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  imdertaking 
such  a  bold  step;  whilst,  in  addition  to  this  self-dec^tion,  he  was 
betrayed  by  an  Austrian  spy,  whom  the  enemy  had  bought  over, 
and  who  accordingly  fumisned  him  with  false  reports  of  their  plana 
and  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  Prussian  army  was  aroused  by  a  discharge  of  artillery;  the 
Austrians  having,  during  the  night,  silently  advanced  to  tne  vil- 
lage of  Hochkir(3i,  and  exactly  as  the  church-clock  chimed  the  hour 
offive,  they  fell  upon  the  Prussian  advanced  posts,  took  possession 
of  the  strong  intrenchment  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  turned  the 
nmzzles  of  uie  cannon  against  their  adversaries,  and,  by  a  murderous 
fire,  destroyed  all  the  Prusoans  that  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in  its 
defence,  llie  slaughter  committed  was  dreadful,  for  the  troops 
poured  forth  in  thousands  to  assemble  in  the  prind^  street  of  the 
▼i&age  as  head-quarters.  The  generals  and  principal  officers  en- 
deavoured in  vain,  amidst  the  £urkness,  to  form  them  in  regular 
fine  of  battle;  the  brave  Prince,  Francis  of  Brunswick,  had  his  head 
carried  away  by  a  caimon-baU,  in  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  hdghts  of  Hochlorch ;  Field-marshal  Keith, 
a  venerable  but  equally  brave  and  weU-tried  warrior,  feU  pierced 
mth  two  buUets,  mi  rrince  Maurice  of  Dessau  was  likewise  dan- 

2p2 
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gerouBly  wounded.    Generals   Seidlitz  and  Ziethen  fonned  their 

auadions  of  cavaliy  on  the  open  plain,  and  threw  themBelves  mik 
i  their  usual  bravery  upon  the  Austrians;  but  the  advantages 
they  gained  could  not  compensate  for  the  serious  loss  alieadj  8Q»- 
tained.  HochUrch,  the  camp,  together  with  all  the  baggage  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  dawn  of 
day  brought  with  it  no  advantege,  for  an  impenetrable  fog  pie- 
vented  the  king  from  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  podtion  as  well  as 
his  own,  so  as  to  be  enabled,  perhaps,  by  a  |>rompt  moyement,  to 
bring  back  to  his  colours  that  food  fortune  which  had  thus  so  unex- 
pecteidly  abandoned  him.  Nevertheless,  his  regiments  had  now, 
through  that  discipline  which  was  never  so  admirably  displayed  as 
at  this  moment,  succeeded  in  forming  themselves  into  regular  oider, 
and  when  towards  nine  o'clock,  the  sun  made  its  appearance,  Ke 
perceived  that  the  Austrian  army  had  already  nearly  surrounded 
nim  on  every  side,  and  he  accordingly  gave  orders  for  a  letieai 
This  took  place  in  such  good  order  that  the  Austrian  general  was 
taken  so  much  by  surprise  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  attempt  to 
oppose  it,  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters.  The  king,  however, 
had  suffered  a  loss  of  several  of  his  best  generals,  nine  thousand  good 
soldiers,  and  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  as  he  had 
lost  all  his  baggage,  nothing  was  left  wherewith  to  supply  his  tioops 
with  clothing  for  the  approaching  winter. 

Meantime,  the  king  maintained  the  utmost  tranquillity  and 
firmness  of  mind  throughout  this  period  of  trial,  and  his  appeazanoe 
inspired  his  troops  with  the  same  feeling.  And,  in  truth,  if  Fie- 
denck  ever  showed  himself  great  in  misfortune,  he  did  so  esgeciallj 
after  this  serious  loss;  for,  although  defeated,  although  depnvedof 
all  the  necessary  provisions  and  supplies  for  his  army,  he  nerer- 
theless  was  not  less  successful  in  accomplishing  by  hasty  marches 
and  masterly  manoeuvres  his  original  plan;  and  thus,  deceiving  the 
enemy,  and  circuiting  his  position,  forced  General  Harsch  in  all 
haste  to  raise  the  sie^  of  misse.  Silesia  Was  now  entiidj  &eed 
from  the  enemy;  whilst  Daun,  conqueror  as  he  was,  after  being 
unable  to  prevent  Frederick  ftom  entering  Silesia,  and  obtaining, 
by  his  attack  upon  Dresden,  no  other  result  but  that  of  forcing  the 
Prussian  general,  Count  Schmettau,  in  his  defence  to  set  fire  to  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  that  capital,  returned  in  mortification  to 
Bohemia,  where  he  established  his  winter  quarters.  Thus  supe- 
riority of  genius  produced  those  results  for  the  conquered,  which 
otherwise  might  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  conqueror. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  Frederick  found  himseli,  in  spite  of  die 
vicissitudes  he  had  undergone,  in  possession  of  the  same  countries 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  in  adoition  to  which  he  now  had 
Schweidnitz  which  was  not  in  his  hands  previously;  whilst  in 
Westphalia  all  his  provinces  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
French  were  now  reconquered  by  the  valour  of  Prince  Ferduumd. 
The  latter  had  not  certainly  been  able  to  maintain,  with  his  small 
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aimy,  his  poeidon  on  the  other  dde  of  the  Rhine;  but,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  he  forced  the  French  to  abandon  the  whole  of  ihe 
right  bank  of  ^t  liver,  and  to  establish  their  winter  quarters 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  following  year,  however,  in  spite  of  the  perils  he  had  already 
undergone  and  battled  ^inst,  the  neroic  king  found  himself  des- 
tined to  encounter  vicissitudes,  which  rendered  this  period  of  the 
war  more  trying  than  perhaps  any  other.    The  hope  of  being  at 
length  enabled  to  crusn  him,  excited  his  enemies  to  strain  every 
effort  in  order  to  effect  this  object.    The  Austrian  army  was  com- 
pletely reorganised  and  reinforced  to  its  full  complement,  and  in- 
deed, with  every  coming  year,  it  marched  into  the  field  with  in- 
creased vigour  and  augmented  numbers,  because  the  ranks  were  filled 
np  with  ^e  hardy  peasantry  of  the  heieditary  lands,  who  were  well 
diilled,  and  who  bemg  intermingled  with  the  more  esroerienced  and 
well-tried  veterans  of  many  a  hard-fought  battle — ot  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  losses  sustained,  the  army  still  retained  a 
powerful  body — ^were  soon  initiated  in  the  rough  and  perilous  scenes 
of  the  camp.     In  Frederick's  small  army,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
had  to  contend  equally  with  Austrians,  Russians,  Frenchmen,  and 
Swedes,  as  well  as  with  other  troops  of  the  empire  itself,  the  number 
of  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  and  disease,  formed  but  a  small 
body,  and  consequently  its  ranks  were  principally  filled  with  newly- 
levied  and  inexperienced  recruits.    Ajxd  however  speedily  these 
young  soldiers,  who  often  ioined  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  boy- 
nood,  entered  into  the  spirit  and  honour  of  the  cause  for  which, 
they  fought,  and  in  which  they  emulated^  as  much  as  possible,  the  acts 
of  ^eir  more  veteran  comrades — sometimes,  perhaps,  even  surpassing 
them  in  daring  courage — still  their  number  was  fkr  inferior  com- 
pared with  those  levied  in  Saxony,  Anhalt,  Mecklenburg,  and  such 
as  were  collected  in  various  other  parts,  consisting  chiefly  of  desert- 
en.    Thence,  although  the  Prussian  army  was  soon  completed  in  all 
its  numbers  and  appointments,  it  fell  far  short  when  compared  with 
the  Austrians  in  internal  organisation  and  united  strength.*  Besides 
this,  Frederick's  own  estates,  as  well  as  those  of  Saxony  and  Meck- 
lenbnig,  suffered  so  much  by  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  continual 

*  A  f<»eigiier  of  rank  and  great  wealth,  hayiBg  requested  to  be  permitted  to 
lerre  in  the  campaign  of  1757,  aa  a  rohmteer,  Plrederick  granted  his  wish,  and  the 
noUe  recndt  arriTed  in  a  splendid  carriage,  and  attended  by  sereral  serrants ;  in 
^  dttpUying  an  mnumal  JaTishment  of  expense  and  lozniy.  He  reoeiyed,  how- 
ever, DO  mark  of  distinction,  and,  indeed,  rery  Uttle  or  no  attention,  being  generally 
■Utioned  hi  the  waggon-tnun.  He  bore  no  part  in  any  engagement,  mndi  leas  in 
>&y  general  battle,  and  had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  not  sharing  in  the 
][|^orioQs  action  of  Boasbach.  He  bad  often  sent  a  written  complaint  to  the  king, 
nt  without  any  eflE^  ;  at  length,  howerer,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
tbekingin  peiton,  when,  in  reply  to  his  representations  upon  the  subject,  Frederick 
mU,  *•  Your  style  of  firing;  air,  is  not  the  nshion  in  my  army ;  in  fiict,  it  is  highly 
^^ectioDaUe  and  oflfenaiTe.  Without  the  greatest  moderation,  it  is  impossible  to 
wi  to  bear  the  fatigues  whidi  accompany  every  war,  and  if  you  cannot  determine 
to  laboiitto  the  strict  discipline  my  officers  and  troops  are  forced  to  undergo,  I  would 
*dTiie  yon,  hi  a  friendly  way,  to  xetnm  to  your  own  country ."—AfflfeAcr. 
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conscription,  whicli  thus  eeriouslj  diminished  the  male  population, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  never  could  recover  &om  the  aaa  effects. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  indeed,  in  his  indignation,  acted 
with  such  imprudence  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  as  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  tnose  princes  who  were  most  loud  and  bitter  in  their 
complaints  against  ^'rederick,  and  demanded  nothing  less  than  that 
the  Dan  of  the  empire  should  be  at  once  pronounced  against  him; 
for  which  act  the  duke's  land  was  subjected  to  the  most  extreme  aere* 
ritj  of  treatment,  and,  in  fact,  dealt  with  rather  as  that  of  an  enemy 
than  an  ally.  The  imperial  ban,  however,  was  not  adjudged  against 
the  king,  for  as  the  same  sentence  must  have  beoi  pronounced 
against  tne  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Evangelic  states  refiued  to  con- 
demn two  such  distinguished  members  of  their  body.  Beades 
which,  this  word,  which  in  ancient  times  was  more  fataDv  an- 
nihilating in  its  effects  than  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword  itsel/,  had, 
unfortunately,  long  since  become  void  of  power  and  eflfect,  and 
if  pronounced,  would  only  have  exposed  more  degradingly  die  dis- 
solution of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

Maria  Theresa,  however,  by  her  urgent  appeals  to  the  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Russia  to  carry  on  the  war,  enaeavoured  to  efiect  the 
destruction  of  Frederick  with  far  more  certainty  than  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  all  the  bans  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
Imperial  Diet.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to  obliterate  the 
stam  of  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  sent&esh  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Soltikow,  a  brave  and  active  officer.  In  Paris,  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  hitherto  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  war  against  Frederick,  was  now  chosen  piime 
minister,  and  he  determined  to  employ  all  the  forces  at  command,  in 
order  to  reconquer  Westphalia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse.  Had  this  de- 
sign been  brought  into  execution,  these  countries  would  have  ex- 
perienced the  most  dreadful  persecution,  and  Hanover  more  es- 
pecially would  have  been  singled  out  by  France  upon  which  to 
wreak  ner  vengeance,  for  the  losses  she  had  sustained  both  at  sea  and 
on  her  coasts,  from  the  naval  expeditions  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
dorious  victories  obtained  by  the  British  men-of-war  had  completely 
diminished  the  maritimeforce  of  France,  whilst  both  in  North  Amenca 
and  the  East  Indies,  all  her  settlements  and  possessions  were  re- 
duced or  captured.  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  his  smaQ  anny,  vas, 
however,  the  only  disposable  power  at  command  to  oppose  the 
enemy  in  his  designs  against  Germany  from  this  quarter. 

Ferdinand  was  menaced  upon  two  sides:  on  that  of  the  Maine  bj 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  JBro^lio,  whose  head  quartets  were  at 
Fraukfort,  which  he  had  taken  by  surprise — for,  in  spite  of  its  being 
an  imperial  free  city,  and  although  it  had  accordingly  furnished, 
without  hesitation,  its  quota  of  contributions  to  the  confederatioa 
in  men  and  money  for  the  war  against  Frederick,  it  was  not  the 
less  exposed  to  attack;  and  from  the  point  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Marshal  de  Oontade  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  aimy,  to 
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invEde  and  ovemrn  Hanover.  Ferdinand  was  in  hopes  of  being  able, 
like  Frederick,  to  make  a  successM  stand  against  bow  aimies  through 
the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  marching  at  once  against  the  Duke 
of  Broglio  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  came  up  with  him  on  the 
12th  of  April  at  Beigen,  near  Franldbrt     He  immediately  attacked 
him  with  his  brave  Hessians,  but  the  position  occupied  by  the  French 
was  too  strong,  whilst  they  were  enabled  to  replace  the  troops  they 
k>8t  by  continual  fresh  supplies,  whence  the  Hessians  were  repulsed 
in  three  attacks.    Ferdinand  now  prudently  resolved  not  to  expose 
his  army  to  the  chances  of  a  total  defeat,  and  accordingly  maae  a 
zetzeat  m  good  order.    It  required,  however,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
^adoB  and  experience  he  possessed  to  enable  him  to  protect  Lower 
Saxony  against  the  attack  of  Marshal  de  Contade.    This  general 
had  sncoeeded  in  crossing  the  Rhine  near  Diiseeldorf,  and,  marching 
through  the  Wester  forest  towards  Giessen,  formed  a  junction  with 
Biogko,  and  took  Gassel,  Paderbom,  Miinster,  and  Minden,  on  the 
Weser.    In  all  his  operations  thus  far  he  was  equally  prompt  and 
successful,  and  Ferdinand  found  himself  forced  to  withdraw  as  &x 
back  as  the  mouih  of  the  Weser  near  Bremen,  whilst  the  French 
general  now  regarded  Hanover  as  alread^r  within  his  Rrasp.     In 
Paris  all  were  in  high  glee  at  this  glorious  beginning — ^but  the  German 
hero  soon  changed  that  exultation  into  the  opposite  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  depression  by  gaining  a  brilliant  victory.    Ferdinand,  placing 
fiill  coimdence  in  his  resources,  marched  to  meet  the  French  army, 
andfomidit,  on  the  1st  of  August,  near  Minden,  occupying  a  position, 
the  nature  of  which  offerea  him  every  advantage  for  the  attack* 
Contade  was  forced  to  fight,  inasmuch  as  his  supplies  were  cut  off, 
but  he  calculated  upon  his  superiority  in  numbers;  he,  however,  ^ve 
very  few  proofs  on  this  day  of  his  talent  and  experience,  although  at 
other  times  he  had  not  shown  himself  wanting  m  ability.    Contrary 
to  all  military  practice  hitherto,  he  placed  his  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
and  this  very  error  in  his  tactics,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  expected 
must  operate  to  his  advantage,  {>roduced  his  defeat  and  Ferdinand*s 
triumph.    He  ordered  the  iBritish  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  whose 
steady  firmness  he  had  already  tested,  to  advance  and  charge  the 
enemy's  cavalry — a  bold  and  happy  idea,  and  which  by  the  results 
effected,  was  through  its  realisation  an  additional  evidence  of  Ferdi- 
nand's superior  genius,  which  at  such  a  moment  directed  him  to 
swerve  from  the  ordinary  course  of  operations.    The  French  cavalry, 
forming  the  eUie  of  the  whole  army,  astounded  at  this  daring  attack 
of  the  allied  in&ntry,  met  the  charge  with  tolerable  firmness  at  first, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  the  ranks  of  their  bold  opponents  and  gallop 
over  them;  but  every  attempt  they  made  against  these  solid  and  in- 
vulnerable ranks  of  bayonets  was  completely  defeated,  and  at  length 
the  sweqxing  discharges  of  the  artillery,  together  widi  the  destruo^ 
tive  execution  made  by  the  well-aimed  muskets  of  the  infantry,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  comusion  among  them,  and  put  them  completehr 
to  flight    JE'erdinand  now  gave  orders  to  General  Sackville  to  dasu 
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ihrouffh  the  hollow  space  thus  left  in  the  centre  of  the  Fiench  line 
with  his  Britub  cayalry,  and  to  puisue  the  flying  enemy;  by  ob^^ 
which  orders  he  would  have  completely  divided  the  two  winga  of  the 
Fiench  army,  and  thus  overpowered  by  the  allies,  its  entire  destmo- 
tion  must  inevitably  have  followed.  jBut  whether  it  was  through 
jealousy  or  cowardice— for  his  unaccountable  behaviour  has  never 
been  dearly  explained — ^the  English  general  turned  traitor,  disobeyed 
the  order  given  by  the  duke,  and  thus  allowed  the  French  time  to 
reassemble  and  make  good  their  retreat.  As  it  was,  however,  they 
lost  ei^ht  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the  results 
of  this  battle  were  still  more  important.  Contade  being  now  con- 
tinually pursued,  withdrew  along  the  Weser  to  Gassel,  and  thence 
continued  his  retreat  southwards  to  Giessen ;  whilst  the  army  of  Fer- 
dinand captured  successively  Marburg,  Fulda,  andMimster,  m  West- 
phalia, so  that,  by  tl^e  end  oi  the  year,  this  distinguishedgeneral  found 
tiimself  once  more  in  possession  of  the  same  territories  he  oocupied 
at  its  commencement. 

Kin^  Frederick  had  not  shown  his  usual  eagerness  to  open  the 
campaign  this  year,  inasmuch  as  his  advantage  did  not  now,  so  mudi  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  depend  upon  the  results  of  prompt 
measures,  but  the  main  object  of  his  plans  at  this  moment  was  rather 
if  possible  to  prevent  the  junction  of  tne  Rusoan  and  Austrian  armies. 
He  encamped  himself  in  a  strong  poeition  near  Landshut,  whence, 
by  sudden  incursions  directed  equally  against  the  Ruaaans  in  Poland 
and  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  he  wrested  from  them  their  most 
valuable  magazines,  and  thus  prevelited  both  armies,  for  a  consider 
able  time,  from  undertaking  any  important  enterprise;  for  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  pursued  by  the  belligerent  parties  at  this 
period,  the  armies  remained  quartered  in  a  country  for  any  len^  of 
time,  ^ey  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  depriving  the  mha- 
bitants  of  all  their  provisions;  whence  much  greater  supplies  were 
rendered  necessary  for  the  troops.  ^ 

At  length,  however,  the  Russians,  condsting  of  40,000  men, 
crossed  the  Oder,  and  Laudon  was  waiting  ready  to  join  them  with 
his  20,000  Austrians.  Frederick,  in  such  an  extremily,  resolved  in 
order  to  save  himself,  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measure. 
Amongst  his  generals  he  had  one,  youn^  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same 
time  distinguiSied  beyond  any  other  for  his  daring  courage  in  difficult 
circumstances :  this  was  Greneral  WedeL  Him  he  held  as  best  qua- 
lified to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  against  the  Russians,  bat 
he  was  doubtful  whether  or  not,  perhaps,  the  senior  generals  would 
submit  to  his  orders.  The  king,  iiowever,  decided  at  onoe  to  adopt 
ihe  plan  of  the  Romans — who  in  extreme  danger  made  it  a  rule  to 
place  the  whole  authority  and  direction  of  a&irs  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  whom  they  styled  their  Dictator — and  accordingly  appointed 
General  Wedel  dictator  over  the  army  opposed  to  the  ftusoans. 
According  to  the  royal  instructions  he  received,  he  was  to  attad: 
the  enemy  wherever  he  came  up  with  them.   These  instructions  the 
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young  dictator  obeyed  to  the  letter,  bat  irithout  reflectmg  upon 
what  such  orders  presupposed.  Accordingly  he  attacked  the  Rns- 
aians  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  the  village  of  Ejty,  near  Zlillichau, 
but  planned  his  attack  so  badly  that,  in  order  to  make  it,  his  army 
was  forced  to  cross  a  bridge  and  march  through  a  long  narrow  line 
of  road,  in  single  files,  so  tnat  the  battalions  were  only  able  to  reach 
the  field  of  battle  in  successive  bodies;  where,  as  they  arrived,  they 
were  received  by  a  murderous  discharge  of  grape-shoti  and  were 
thus  destroyed  in  detail  by  the  Russians.  The  Prussians  lost  more 
than  5000  men,  and  the  enemy  being  thus  no  lon^r  opposed, 
effected  a  junction  with  Laudon  without  any  further  dSay. 

It  was  necessary  now  that  Frederick  himself  should  hasten  with 
his  43,000  men  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy.  He 
knew  and  felt  the  great  danger  to  which  he  was  about  to  expose 
himself  personally,  and  summoning  his  brother  Henry  from  his  camp 
at  Schmottseifen,  ^ve  him  strict  charj^e  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Field-marshal  Daun,  and  besides  this,  appointed  him  recent  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  in  case  he  himself  should  be  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner  in  this  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  misfortune,  he  demanded  from  lum  the  most 
solemn  promise,  never  to  submit  to  a  peace  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  might  bring  shame  or  disgrace  upon  the  house  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  well  knew  how  to  live  and  die  as  a  king,  and  he  would 
willingly  have  lost  his  life  rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner;  for  he 
was  too  well  aware  what  great  sacrifices  his  enemies  would  have  de- 
manded for  his  ransom. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  he  found  the  united  forces  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians,  amounting  to  60,000  men,  strongly  intrenched 
upon  the  heights'of  Kiinersdorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  After 
reconnoitring  their  position,  he  formed  his  plan  of  battle,  and  which 
was  so  drawn  out  as  to  insure  not  only  a  complete  victory,  but  like- 
wise the  entire  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  Many  have  condemned 
the  long  for  conceiving  his  plan  upon  such  desperate  and  cruel  prin- 
ciples; but  this  very  plan  is  a  characteristic  evidence  of  the  greatness 
01  a  general,  who  prefers  terminating  the  war  with  one  blow  rather 
than  tediously  prolonging  it  by  a  succession  of  insignificant  actions, 
and  which,  neverth^kss,  when  summed  together,  prove  by  their 
results  stiU  more  murderous  in  the  Hves  sacrificed.  And,  again, 
why  should  such  a  reproach  be  made  against  Frederick,  seemg  now 
many  enemies  he  had  to  battle  with  at  once,  and  how  much  reason 
he  hiad  rather,  if  possible,  to  brine  hostilities  to  an  end  with  each, 
hv  contending  with  them  separatefy?  But  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Kiinersdorf  was  not  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  day;  it  was 
produced,  firstly,  through  ignorance  of  the  different  localities  around 
— ^for  although  ihe  king  had  collected  information  fiK>m  those  who 
knew  the  country,  he  was  slill  left  without  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  field  of  battle;  and,  secondly,  through  the  too  great  confidence 
he  placed  in  human  strength.  For  after  IiAving  succeeded,  by  the  most 
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extraordinary  exertions  of  bis  troops,  in  his  attack  against  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russians,  captnzin^  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  and  patimf 
the  whole  of  this  left  win^  to  light — so  th^t  the  long,  inbis  ektea 
hopes,  had  already  despatdied  aooariertoBedin  with  the  annnuiMiv 
ment  of  victory — and  the  day  now  dechning,  his  generals  adviaed 
him  to  pause  and  speae  his  worn-out  soldiers,  especially  as  the  Aiifr* 
trians  had  not  as  yet  taken  any  diaie  in  the  battle,  and  the  nriit 
wing  of  the  Russians  stiU  remained  immoveable.  Tbey  likewise  added 
their  expectations,  that  the  enemy  would  withdraw  from  the  fidd 
in  the  course  ofthe  night  of  his  own  accord.  The  king,  however,  iriio 
would  not  hear  of  any  work  bebg  half  done,  paid  no  attention  to  tfadr 
representations;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  he  perceived  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  break  off  the  fight  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Austrian  army,  ready  prepared  and  waitbg  for  bitde; 
accordingly,  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  make  a  fiesh  attack.  Thus 
the  soldiers,  alr^dyfSunt  and  exhausted  vvith  the  great  exertioDS  they 
had  made  during  the  whole  of  that  hot  day,  were  again  doomed  to  scale 
the  heights  and  conquer  the  strongest  positions,  whence  thebsttezies 
of  heavy  artillery  scattered  the  most  dreadful  havoc  amongst  their 
ranks.    The  greatest  courage  could  not  possibly  hold  out  hdox 
such  superionty  of  force;  each  time  that  their  generals,  and  die 
king  himself,  led  them  on  to  the  attack,  they  were  repulsed,  imd 
at  last  the  entire  army  was  seized  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  took 
to  flight.    The  Austrian  cavalry  now  pursued  and  fell  upon  the  fa- 
gitives,  causing  the  most  dreadjul  carnage,  and  all  hopes  of  makiBe 
a  retreat  in  good  order  were  out  of  question.    Fieaerick  hims^, 
when  he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  a  defeat  such  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  was  seized  with  80(i  ovemowering  fe^ 
of  depression  and  despair,  that  he  renounced  all  thought  of  aavinff 
his  own  life;  there  he  was  seen  amidst  the  dead,  the  dying,  vd 
the  wounded,  in  every  part  of  the  field,  during  which  he  had  two 
horses  killed  under  lum,  and  he  himadf  received  a  bullet  in  his  left 
side  which  penetrated  through  his  coat  to  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
where  fortunately  its  dangerous  course  was  stopped  by  his  eoldaiiiff' 
box.  At  length,  as  he  continued  utterly  regarailess  of  all  uat  pasaod 
around  him,  paying  no  attention  to  the  warnings  of  those  near  him 
to  save  his  hm,  and  as  at  that  moment  several  squadrons  of  the  Aus^ 
trian  cavalrj  were  galloping  towards  him,  some  of  his  suite  seiaedthe 
bridle  of  his  horse  and  lea  him  away  almost  by  force  firom  the  fidd 
of  battle.    He  was  conveyed  under  tne  escort  of  Gaptain  Prittwxte 
and  his  troop  of  hussars  to  a  temporary  place  of  security.    Here  the 
kin0  wrote  with  his  pencil  a  hasty  note  to  his  minister,  Finkenstein, 
saymg,  ^*  All  is  lost  fsaye  the  royal  family !"  and  a  few  horns  after- 
wards he  sent  another  note  with  the  words:  ^*  The  consequences  of 
this  lost  battle  will  be  still  more  dreadful  than  the  battle  itself.   I 
shallnot  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.    Farewell  for  ever  T 

Such  was  the  depressed  and  gloomy  state  of  Frederick's  mind 
and  heart,  and  when  on  the  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  as  he  lay 
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Btretcl&ed  sleepless  npon  his  bed  of  straw,  in  the  almost  roofless  hut 
of  a  poor  peasant,  in  the  village  of  Oetscher,  and  whilst  his  small 
retinue  were  asleep  on  the  stone  floor  around  him,  he  was  thus  aban- 
doned to  his  own  thoughts,  he  felt  more  acutely  than  ever,  how 
Htde  it  is  that  man,  with  all  his  strength,  can  accomplish  when  left 
to  bimself,  and  how  Tain  are  all  his  calculations.  For,  in  his  present 
reverses  he  saw  and  acknowledged  that  if  he  and  his  nation  were 
not  rescued  by  a  higher  power,  Iney  must  be  irretrievably  lost.  The 
road  to  Berlin  was  now  left  completely  open  for  the  invasion  of  the 
€onq[aenng  enemy,  and  he  woukl  be  enabled  to  penetrate  without 
oppofdtion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  Prussian 
army  the  king,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  was  only  able  to 
collect  together  about  10,000  men,  and  it  was  only  after  some  time 
bd  elapsed,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  ftigitives  had  returned, 
and  he  bad  been  joined  by  all  the  stray  troops  he  could  muster,  that 
his  whole  force  was  increased  to  20,000  men ;  whilst  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  partially  replaced  the  165  pieces  of  cannon  he  had  lost  at 
Kiinersdorf,  by  a  fresh  supply  from  Berlin.  Nevertheless,  his  capital 
was  saved;  for  the  Russian  general — influenced  either  by  some 
secret  consideration  towards  his  hereditary  prince,  Peter,  or  perhaps, 
hj  the  indignation  excited  against  the  Austrians  for  their  inactivity, 
did  not  follow  up  his  victory.  For  when  he  was  summoned  by 
I^eld-marshal  Daun  to  advance  with  his  forces,  Soltikow  wrote  to 
Um  in  reply:  *'  I  have  already  gained  two  battles,  and  now  I  only 
wait  to  inarch  in  advance  until  I  receive  news  that  you  have  gained 
two  victories  likewise.  It  is  not  just  that  the  trooj»  of  my  empress 
should  be  expected  to  do  every  thin^  alone."  This  jealousy  and  dis- 
content between  the  leaders  of  both  nations  continued  during  the 
whole  war,  and  produced  more  than  once  the  salvation  of  the  Frus- 
aan  monarch  in  moments  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger. 

^  Meantime  the  Austrian  general  was  detamed  in  Lusatia  by  the 
long's  brother,  Prince  Henry,  who  on  this  occasion  employed  every 
stratagem  in  the  art  of  war  to  gain  his  object,  and  oy  continual 
maichm^  and  counter-marching,  without  risking  a  single  battle, 
forced  his  enemy  to  retreat  across  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The 
prudence  and  caution  exercised  by  the  prince  in  conducting  this 
war  were  such,  that  he  effected,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
that  which  the  impetuosity  and  rash  courage  of  nis  brother  would 
onhr  haveacc(»nplished  after  a  sanguinary  battle;  and  it  appeared  aa 
if  &te  had  brought  the  two  toffewer,  in  order  that  the  one  brother 
sught  repair  the  faults  of  the  oSier.  Frederick  himself  has  avowed 
this  character  of  his  brother,  when  he  says:  ''  He  was  the  only 
gciieral  throughout  the  entire  war  who  committed  no  &ults." 

Nevertheless,  Prince  Henry  could  not  prevent  the  king  from  suf- 
fering at  the  end  of  this  campaign  two  severe  losses.  The  first  was 
the  evacuation  of  Dresden,  the  most  important  place  for  the  Prus- 
^s  during  the  whole  war,  and  which  was  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
tnans.    Frederick,  after  the  battle  of  Kiinersdorf,  had  sent  orders  to 
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Count  Sclimettau,  the  goyemor  of  that  citj,  in  case  he  was  seiioualy 
attacked,  to  save,  before  every  thingelsei  the  militaiy  chest  whicL 
contained  seven  millions  of  doUara.  following  but  too  ezacdy  these 
commands,  General  Schmettau  gave  up  the  city  to  the  impeiial  aimy 
the  same  day  (the  4lh  of  September)  on  which  General  Wunsch— 
sent  too  late  by  the  king  to  the  succour  of  the  city — arrived  in  the 
vicinity.  The  chest  was  saved,  but  all  the  provisions,  together  with 
the  place  itself,  were  sacrificed:  a  loss  which  enabled  Genend  Daun 
to  establish  his  winter  quarters  for  the  first  time  in  Saxonj.  Fzede- 
rick  u8<Bd  all  his  efToits  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  this  positioiL 
He  despatched  General  Fink  with  13,000  men  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  Austrian  army  near  Maxen;  but,  in  his  desire  to  see  the  idea  he 
had  formed  brought  into  operation,  the  king  lost  sight  of  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise.  The  general,  who^  however,  at  once  perceived  this 
peril  but  who,  in  spite  of  his  representations,  was  forced  to  proceed  to 
action,  lost,  immediately  on  being  attacked,  all  confidence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and,  after  a  brief  but  sanguinary  combat,  surrendoed, 
together  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  about  5000  fight- 
ing men,  to  the  Austrians.  Such  an  event  was  hitherto  unheam  of 
in  the  Prussian  army,  and  it  served  as  an  expiation  for  the  14,000 
Saxons  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were  made  piisoneis 
by  the  Prussians  nearly  on  the  very  same  spot.  Daun  entered  the 
city  of  Dresden  with  his  prisoners  in  tdumph,  and  nothing  could 
now  alter  his  determination  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  oaxony. 
The  king,  who  could  not  endure  the  idea,  resolved  to  harass  him 
by^  his  fimness,  and  remained  encamped,  in  the  open  plain,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  severe  frost,  near  Wildsruf,  during  the  space  of  ax 
weeks;  through  which  he  forced  Daun  to  do  the  same,  andtosofi^ 
equally  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Finally,  however,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1760,  the  excessive,  rigorously  cold  weather  forced 
both  leaders  to  afibrd  their  armies  some  repose,  and  the  king,  de- 
termined not  to  abandon  that  portion  of  Saxony  which  still  belonged 
to  him,  established  his  head-quarters  in  Freiburg. 

The  situation  of  King  Frederick  'became  more  and  more  di£5cnlt 
at  the  opening  of  every  fresh  campaign.  The  sphere  of  independence 
which  he  could  still  call  his  own,  and  in  which  he  could  move 
freely,  had  not  been  much,  if  at  all,  circumscribed;  but  the  resooices 
upon  which  he  depended  for  life  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  war, 
declined  materially.  His  army  was  considerably  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  was  very  deficient  in  its  appointments  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  increase  more  nu« 
merously  after  each  successive  loss.  His  ever  bold  and  enterpiiang 
spirit,  which  indeed  was  only  brought  into  frdl  operation  when  on 
tne  attack,  was  now  forced  to  submit  to  a  war  of  defence;  and  evm 
this,  at  the  commencement,  yielded  him  but  little  advantage.  In  this 
campaign  he  determined  to  protect  Saxony  himself,  whibt  his  bro- 
ther Henry  was  to  maintain  the  Marches  against  the  Russians,  and 
General  Fouqnet  was  to  defend  Silesia  against  the  Austrians,  under 
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Laudon.  But  the  latter,  the  meet  distmguiahed  of  all  the  Austrian 
generals,  had  under  his  command  an  army  thrice  the  strength  of 
that  of  the  Prussians,  and  was  enabled  to  hold  it  in  a  state  of  per* 
^t  inactivity,  whilst  a  detachment  of  his  own  forces  laid  siege  to 
the  imj^rtant  town  and  citadel  of  Glatz.  Fouquet,  therefore,  now 
relinquished  his  position  in  the  Silesian  mountains,  in  order  to  a& 
ford  more  immecuate  succour  wherever  it  might  be  required.  But 
now  the  towns  and  villa^  in  the  mountains,  inhabited  by  an  ao* 
tive  and  industrious  people,  were  forthwith  most  severely  ana  crudly 
handled  by  the  Austrian  troopers,  and  their  urgent  appeals  de- 
termined the  king  to  give  his  general  orders  to  resume  nis  former 
post  in  the  mountains  near  I^ndshut  Fouquet,  who  was  of  a 
severe  and  austere  disposition,  whence  he  was  by  no  means  liked  in 
Silena,  althoujgh  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  most  brave  and  de* 
termined  soldier,  ])eroeived  the  peril  he  was  in  ;  but,  as  his  repre- 
sentations were  quite  ineffectual,  he  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  meet 
his  &te,  not  like  Fink,  at  Maxen,  by  a  surrender,  but  by  defending 
himself  to  the  last  Accordingly,  when  on  the  23rd  of  June,  he, 
with  his  8000  Prussians,  was  attacked  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
30,000  Austrians,  he  bravely  maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  more 
than  eight  hours,  and  in  order  to  resist  the  charges  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  he  formed  his  in&ntry  into  squares,  and  thus,  as  long  as 
strength  prevailed,  they  disputed  every  mch  of  ground.  At  lengthy 
however,  the  brave  general's  charger  having  received  a  shot,  fell 
and  overthrew  his  rider,  who  must  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  had  not  his  &ithful  yager  rushed  forwards,  and,  shielding 
him  with  his  own  body,  received  the  thrusts  aimed  at  his  master* 
The  general  was  then  recognised  by  an  Austrian  officer,  who,  seeing 
his  wounded  state,  took  hun  under  his  own  charge  and  saved  him. 
The  Prussian  cavalry  cut  their  way  through,  but  the  whole  of  the 
infantry,  with  the  exception  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  were  put  to 
the  sword. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Frederick;  Fouquet  was  his  fnend,  and 
Silesia  now  lay  open  before  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  ral- 
lied, and  with  the  view  of  obliterating,  by  one  bold  act,  the  impres- 
aon  of  this  defeat,  he  deceived  Field-marshal  Daun  by  simulated 
marches,  got  considerably  in  advance  of  him,  and  appeared  suddenly 
before  the  walls  of  Dresden,  which  he  immediately  bombarded.  It 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  him,  had  he  been  able  to 
make  himself  master  of  that  place  ;  but  its  brave  commandant, 
General  Ma^quire,  although  a  third  portion  of  that  handsome  city 
was  completely  laid  in  ashes  by  the  vigorous  firing  of  the  Prussians, 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  a  surrender,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  grand  Austrian  army  was  following  close  in  the  rear  of 
the  kin^,  and  must  shortly  rebeve  the  place.  And,  as  he  expected, 
Daun  aid  come  up  just  in  time  before  the  city  was  forced  to  sur« 
render  ;  and  had  that  tardy  general  only  been  more  prompt  in  his 
measures,  he  might  have  averted  the  whole  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
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upon  Dresden.  The  king  abandoned  the  mege  and  hurried  on,  in 
hasty  marches,  to  Silesia,  where  a  fresh  disaster  had  summoned  his 
presence  :  General  Laudon,  having,  through  the  treacheiy  and 
cowardice  of  the  commandant,  Oo,  an  Italian,  made  himself,  m  one 
day,  master  of  Glatz — after  Magdeburg,  the  most  important  fordfi- 
cation  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  the  Icey  to  the  whole  of  Silesia. 
Fortunatdy,  Laudon  found  in  the  governor  of  Breslaw  (the  cental), 
Creneral  Tauenzien,  a  most  determined  oppKment,  whom  nothing 
could  dismay,  and  who  was  socm  relieved  by  Prince  Hennr- 

The  king  had  now  likewise  arrived  in  Silesia,*  followed,  or  rBtkt 
accompanied,  by  the  Austrian  army;  for,  on  one  ride  of  him 
marched  Field-marshal  Daun,  and  on  the  oilier,  Grooioal  I^sd;  and, 
at  length,  amidst  constant  fighting  by  daj  and  night,  being  in- 
cessantly attacked  by  the  lignter  troops,  ms  army  took  up  its  po- 
sition at  Liegnitz.  Beyond  this,  Frederick  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed ;  for  Daun,  who  had  now  formed  a  junction  with  the  aimy 
of  Laudon,  blocked  up  his  passage  towards  Breslaw  and  Sdiweia- 
nitz,  which  contained  all  his  magazines;  whilst,  on  the  other  ode, 
Prince  Henry  was  detained  by  the  Russians  on  the  Oder.  Tbe 
king  had  only  enoiigh  provisions  to  serve  his  aimy  tot  a  few 
days,  and  the  Austrians  were  as  near  to  him  as  at  Hochkuch,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  quarters  every  night,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  a  surprise.  At  length  the  Austrians  thoa^ 
they  had  found  the  &vourable  moment  for  giving  batde,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  night  preceding  the  15th  of  August,  Lan- 
don  marched  in  advance,  in  order  to  gain  poeseasion  of  the 
heights  of  Puffendorf,  and  thus  take  the  Prussians  in  the  rear. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  kiog  on  every  ride,  and,  if  posriUe,  to 
completelv  annihilate  him.  But  it  happened  that  on  this  very  ni^t 
the  king  had  ordered  his  army  to  remove  their  camp  in  the  greatest 
order  and  rilence,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Austrians 
had  caused  his  porition  to  be  too  closely  recoimoitred,  and  aocord- 
ingly  he  encamped  his  troops  on  those  very  aninenoes  of  Puffen- 
dorf towards  which  Laudon  was  now  advancing.  The  watch-fires, 
kept  up  by  peasants,  were  still  seen  burning  m  the  old  forsaken 
camp,  and  patrols  of  Prussian  hussars  continued  to  cry  out  the  dial- 
lenge  every  c^uarter  of  an  hour;  but  the  Iring^and  his  troops  were 
already  established  in  their  new  Quarters.  The  soldiers  Uywitii 
their  arms  in  their  hands;  whilst  the  king  himself,  wrapped  in  lus 
military  doak  and  seated  by  the  fire,  wim  his  brave  and  faidifiil 
Ziethen  and  a  few  others  of  his  principal  officers  around  him,  bd 
gradually  &]len  asleep.  A  soleimi  stillness  reigned  throughout  tbe 
whole  army;  all  noise,  the  sligbtest  sound  was  interdicted,  and  rither 
slumbering  upon  their  arms,  or  sofUy  whiq>ering  to^t^er  as  ihey 
lay  in  groups,  the  warriors  awaited  tlie  approach  of  Saj.  Towards 
two  o'clock,  however,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  patrol  of  hnanis 
arrived  at  the  royal  tent  in  full  gallop,  and  awoke  the  king  with 
the  unexpected  report  that  the  foe  was  at  hand,  and  within  a  handled 
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jtads  only  of  the  camp !  This  announcement  acted  like  an  elec- 
tzic  shock;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  the  generals  were  akeady 
momited  in  their  saddles,  the  troops  under  arms  and  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle,  and  the  cannon  poured  forth  its  destruction.  The  as- 
toniahed  Laudon  soon  perceived,  as  the  day  dawned,  that  he  had 
before  him  the  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  but  &r  &om  being 
diaoouraged  b^  that,  he  redoubled  the  ardour  of  his  attack,  in  hopes 
that  Daun  might  hear  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  march  to  his 
aid;  but  this  was  prevented  by  an  adverse  wind,  which  turned  aside 
the  echo,  and  that  general  heard  nothing.  After  a  conflict  of  three 
hours,  die  battle  was  decided.  Laudon  had  lost  four  thousand 
killed,  six  thousand  wounded,  together  with  eighty-two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  in  all  haste  across  Katzbach. 
Daun,  who  advanced  on  his  aide  a^inst  the  kind's  army,  fell  in 
with  the  zi^ht  wing  of  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  General 
Ziethen,  ana  was  received  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  artiUery,  and 
having  then  found  that  Laudon  had  been  defeated,  he  likewise  made 
a  retreat. 

This  victory,  with  which  the  king  was  so  opportunely  favoured 
by  his  good  fortune,  ameliorated  his  condition  materially,  and  he 

Erooeeded  at  once  to  profit  by  it  with  his  usual  promptitude.  Three 
ours  after  the  termination  of  the  battle,  he  was  alreacly  onhis  march, 
the  pxisoners  in  the  centre,  the  wounded,  both  friends  and  foes,  being 
conveyed  in  wagons,  in  die  rear,  and  the  captured  cannon  added  to 
the  train  of  artillery.  The  main  body  of  the  army  marched  that 
day  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  the  road  to  Breslaw  was  now  no 
longer  obstructed,  neither  was  there  any  fear  of  the  supplies  b^ng 
cut  off. 

Silesia  was  now  in  a  great  measure  delivered ;  but,  meantime,  sad 
reverses  had  taken  place  in  the  Marches  and  in  Saxony.  The 
Russians  had  retreated  from  Breslaw,  in  order  to  advance  along  the 
Oder,  and  they  resolved  to  march  on  with  20,000  men,  in  junction 
with  15,000  Austiians  under  General  I^eci,  to  Berlin  itself.  This  city 
was  unable,  with  its  feeble  garrison,  to  make  any  stand  against  such 
a  formidable  force,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  it  surrendered  to  the 
Russian  general,  Totieben.  Fortunately  for  Berlin,  this  general 
was  of  a  mild  and  humane  di^)06ition,  and  preserved  the  place  from 
pillage^  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  summer  residences  in  the 
vicinity,  and  several  monuments  of  art,  which  were  despoiled  by  the 
Saxons.  The  aUies  held  possession  of  the  dty  during  the  space  of  an 
entire  week,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  extracted  fiK>m  the 
citizens;  however,  it  &ing  reported  that  the  long  was  on  his  march 
to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  the  enemy  immediately  abandoned  iheir 
oonquest,  and  retired  into  Saxony  and  across  the  Oder. 

fredoick  came  not  merely  on  account  of  his  captured  cit^^  but 
more  especially  on  account  of  Saxony.  Whilst  he  was  occupied  in 
Silesia  the  imperial  army  had  entered  that  territory,  and,  meeting 
withno  lesistanoey  had  taken  possession  of  the  entire  country.    Daun 
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had  now  arrived  likewise  with  his  annj  and  encamped  near  Torgaa, 
in  a  very  strong  position.  It  was  now  neoessaij  for  Frederick,  if 
he  did  not  wish  to  lose  that  beautiful  country  altogether,  nor  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  fixing  his  winter  quarters,  for  the  first  time,  on 
his  own  soil,  to  reconquer  it  before  the  coming  winter.  No  aIte^ 
native  was  left  him;  and,  as  had  happened  several  times  already  at 
the  end  of  a  campai^,  he  was  once  more  forced  to  stales  a  great 
loss  against  a  great  gam,  and,  in  truth,  this  time  his  destruction  i^ 
peared  inevitaole  should  this  perilous  chance  miscarry.  Neverthe- 
less, he  appears  in  such  case  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  die — and 
as  it  proved,  he  was  this  time  once  again  nearly  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  battle. 

The  attack  npon  the  strongly  intrenched  lines  of  the  enemy  on 
the  heights  of  Torgau,  was  to  be  made  on  the  3rd  of  November 
from  two  sides  by  two  separate  divisions  of  the  army,  one  headed 
by  the  king  in  person,  the  other  by  Ziethen,  who  was  to  lead  his 
men  round  towards  the  Siptitzer  heights,  and  thus  Ml  upon  the  lear 
of  the  Austrians.    A  thick  forest  concealed  the  king's  approach, 
but  his  troops  became  more  and  more  bewildered  in  the  wood  as 
they  advanced,  and  were  obliged  to  halt  several  times,  which  pro- 
duced considerable  delay;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  kin^  with  ^e 
advanced  guard  emerged  therefrom,  he  heard  a  heavy  nring  pro- 
ceed, as  he  thought,  from  Ziethen's  division,  and  concluded  that 
he  was  now  fuUy  engaged  with  the  enemy.     This,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  as  the  firing  only  proceeded  nrom  the  advanced  poets, 
and  Daun  was  enabled  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  king;  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  latter  in  his  impetuous  haste,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  rest  of  his  infantry  ana  cavalry,  led  on  his  grenadiers 
against  the  Austrian  intrenchiments,  he  was  received  wim  such  a 
destructive  cannonade  from  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery that  whole  lines  of  his  men  were  swept  away  as  if  by  a  thunde^ 
bolt,  and  their  bodies,  thus  stretched  in  rows  upon  the  ground,  pie- 
vented  his  cannoneers  from  brinsring  their  guns  to  bear  against  the 
foe,  and  they  themselves,  with  their  horses,  were  laid  prostrate  by 
the  murderous  fire,  which  continued  without  ceasing.    The  kinff 
himself  declared  to  those  around  him  that  he  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene  of  carnage;  whilst  the  loud,  thundering  peals  of  the 
artillery  instantaneously  deprived  many  of  those  who  survived  this 
dreadful  day  of  their  hearing.     A  grazing  shot  struck  the  king  on 
his  breast,  but,  happily,  without  producing  any  material  effect. 
Fresh  battalions  of  the  x^russian  infantry  came  up  and  gained  some 
ffround,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  who, 
however,  were  repulsed  in  their  turn  by  the  PrusGoan  horse,  which 
had  at  length  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle^  and  now  the  conflict 
was  kept  up  with  varying  success  until  night.    But  the  heart  of  the 
king  was  bowed  down  with  grief  and  affliction;  the  flower  of  his 
infantry  lay  before  him  on  the  field,  and  yet  the  Austrian  bulwarb 
were  not  gained,  whilst  Field-marshal  Daun  had  even  deqxitdbied  k 
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courier  to  hiB  empress  with  the  announcement  of  victory.    Fortune, 
however,  had  ordained  otherwise. 

Whikt,  on  the  king's  side,  the  contest  was  sdll  carried  on  in  the 
darknessof  the  night,  and  often  friend  against  friend,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  who  had  lost  their  way;  and  whilst,  on  account  o^  the 
bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  innumerable  fires  were  kept  bumii^gon 
the  heath  of  Torgau,  to  which  both  the  unwounded  as  well  ^  the 
wounded  were  glad  to  creep,  including  even  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
and  again,  iust  as  the  disheartened  king,  seated  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  altar  of  the  little  church  in  the  village  of  Elsnig,  was  occupied  in 
wAtin^  his  despatches,  his  veteran  general,  Ziethen,  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  oiptitzer  heights,  after  having  fought  his  way  through 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  finally  formed  a  junction  witn  General 
Saldern.  By  this  the  position  of  the  Austrians  became  broken;  they 
were  unable  to  resume  the  action  next  morning,  and  Daun,  who  had 
himself  received  a  wound  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  retreated  during 
the  night,  in  the  greatest  silence,  through  Torgau  across  the  Elbe 
to  Dresden.  This  retreat  was  effected  so  secretly  that  the  Prussians 
were  even  preparing  for  a  fresh  action  on  the  foUowing  morning, 
completely  unconscious  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy.  When, 
however,  Frederick  rode  out  of  the  village  at  early  dawn,  he,  to  his 
no  little  surprise,  found  the  field  of  battle  abandoned  by  the  Aus- 
trians^ and  ne  was  hailed  as  victor  by  his  troops.  By  this  san- 
guinary battle  he  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Saxony,  and  he 
accordingly  fixed  the  winter  c[uarters  of  his  army  there,  and  esta- 
blished his  own  head-quarters  m  Leipsic  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Condnaion  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  1761-1762— The  Anrtrian  and  Rnanui  Axmiei 
— The  Camp  dT  Biinzelwitc->Freclerick'B  difficnlt  Fodtioa— Jealousy  between 
Generala  Batteriin  and  Landon— Sdiveidnits,  Gkti,  and  Colber^— Saxny^ 
Berlin  threatened  by  the  Ruasiani — The  Prnaaians  liae  en  moMm  to  expA  them— 
Death  of  Elizabeth  of  Rnaaiar^Peter  m.— Fteee  and  Alliance  between  Biuaia  and 
Fmaaia^-Swedea— Battle  of  Beichenbach— Frederick  TictoriooB—Sdiweidniti— 
final  Battle  and  Defeat  of  the  Anttriana  at  Freiberg— Peace  between  Frmoe  iml 
England,  1763— Peace  between  Froasia  and  Anatria  at  Hnbertabmg,  \76&— Obaer- 
yationa— The  Age  of  Frederick  the  Great— Hia  Armj- Exerta  himsdf  to  re|iair 
the  Calamities  of  his  Coontry— His  inde&tigable  Industry — His  Laboins  and  Re- 
creations—Genius  for  Poetry  and  Mnaio— His  Eariy  Years— His  Fakhei^s  Tj- 
mmy — Ita  sad  Eflbcta  erentually  proved — ^His  Predilection  for  Frendi  Kdnratiiw 
and  Literatnre- Voltaire — ^Helyetius,  &c— His'Anti-Gennan'iEMings  andNcgleet 
of  National;;Genius— Lessing— Klopstock — Goethe— Kint—FSchte—JaoQli,  kc— 
Joaeph  II.  1766-1790 — Dismemberment  of  Poland,  1773 — PmaaiA  and  Bmaa 
Stanulans  Poniatowski— Bavarian  War  of  Succession,  1778— Dealii  of  lliris 
Theresa,  1780— Innovations  and  intolerant  Measures  of  Joseph  IL — Frederick  aod 
the  Allied  Princes  of  Germany  against  Joseph  IL— Deatlx  of  IMteridcthe  Giea^ 
1786— Death  of  Joseph  n.,  1790— Leopold  n.,  1790*1793. 

Ths  conduding  years  of  the  war  are  less  distiBguifllied  for  great 
and  striking  events.  The  exhaustion  of  the  troops  became  moce  and 
more  apparent,  and  Frederick  who  had  usually  been  the  foieinast  in 
enterprising  vigour  and  activity,  was  forced  to  act  on  the  defensiTe, 
and  to  devote  all  his  strength  in  protecting  what  he  still  possessed, 
which  truly  was  no  easy  task.  In  1761  he  himself  took  the  com- 
mand in  Silesia,  and  employed  every  stratagem  in  order  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Russian  army  unaer  Butterlin  with  Laudon,  who 
alone  led  on  72,000  Austrians;  and  in  this  the  king  succeeded  for  a 
time,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  summer  passed  away  in  in- 
action, an  advantage  Frederick  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of.  At 
length,  however,  tne  two  armies  united  together  on  the  12th  of 
August,  in  the  environs  of  Strigau,  and  thus  combined  formed  a 
force  of  130,000  men,  by  which  Frederick  found  himself  forced  with 
his  50,000  men  to  retire  to  a  strong  position.  Accordingly  he  fixed 
his  quarters  near  Bunzelwitz,  where,  for  the  space  of  twenty  dajs, 
be  was  kept  completely  shut  in  by  the  enemy,  and  was  forced  to 
employ  so  much  vigil^ce  that  his  men  were  kept  imder  arms  and 
formed  in  battle  array  during  the  night,  being  only  able  to  take  their 
rest  in  the  day  time.*    And  his  adversaries  being,  as  they  were, 

*  In  the  intrenched  camp  near  Bunzelwitz  Frederick  shared  in  all  the  fatigoa  and 
sufferings  of  his  common  soldiers.  Many  nights  he  slept  on  one  of  the  batteries, 
reposing  on  a  bundle  of  straw  amongst  his  men.  Chie  night  he  rose  and  thon^t- 
AiU 7  proceeded  with  Qeneral  Ziethen  between  the  lines  of  watchflres,  aroond  whidi 
his  worn-out  men  were  lying  asleep.  One  trooper,  however,  was  veiy  bosj  bakiogf  a 
cake,  made  of  bacon  and  flour.  The  fragrant  smell  reached  the  kmg's  noae;  be 
halted,  and  addressiog  the  busj  soldier  in  a  friendly  tone,  ndd :  **  That  cake^  com- 
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neufy  thzee  lames  his  8ni)erior  in  number,  hj  &Ding  upon  and  OTer- 
irhelmiitg  the  weakest  points  of  his  intrenchments,  might  have  com- 
pletely oonqnered  the  king,  had  they  been  imder  the  guidance  of  a 
gemos  capable  of  acting  with  the  ener^  so  necessaiy ;  but  the  two 
generals  not  bein^  of  accord,  either  m  feeling  or  principle,  and 
jealous  of  each  otner's  claims  to  distinctions,  theyfrefused  to  co» 
operate  either  for  the  renown  of  the  one  or  the  otner.  Each  imar 
smed  he  was  burdened  with  the  most  heavy  portion  of  the  common 
kbour,  and  as  was  usual  in  this  war,  the  Russians  not  being  able  to 
act  in  xmison  with  the  Austrians,  they  again  on  this  occasion  se- 
inrated  without  having  effected  any  thing.  Thus  Frederick  with 
nis  army  was  now  left  in  greater  fieedom,  and  in  order  to  secure 
himself  against  all  pursuit  from  the  Russians — at  least  for  this  year^— 
he  caused  all  their  magazines  in  Poland  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed 
by  a  bold  expedition  he  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Platen; 
in  the  execution  of  which  commission  that  brave  commander  so 
well  succeeded,  that  the  Russian  army  was  completely  paralysed  for 
this  campaign* 

Nevertheless,  this  year  was  not  to  pass  away  without  some  mis- 
fortune for  the  king.  When  he  abanaoned  his  camp  of  Bunzelwitz, 
in  order  to  allure  the  Austrians  down  to  the  plains  of  Silesiai  Laudon 
suddenly  descended  the  mountains,  and  instead  of  following  the  kin^, 
he  directed  his  march  at  once  to  Schweidnitx,  which  he  surprised, 
and  it  bein^butslightlygarrisonedhe  took  it  by  aseauk  in  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  October.  Thus  by  the  occupation  of  Schweidnitz  and 
Glatz,  the  Austrians  had  now  at  command  the  entire  moiety  of 
Silesia,  and  were  enabled  to  pass  the  winter  there.  In  addition  to 
this  the  Rusmans,  on  their  part,  took  possession  c£  Colber^  on  the 
13th  of  December,  after  a  si^  of  four  months,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  establish  their  winter  quarters  for  once  at  least  in 


The  king  had  never  before  been  so  completely  hemmed  in. 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  true,  had,  during  the  summer,  succeeded  against 
all  the  attacks  of  Daun's  forces,  in  TnaintainTUg  posseanon  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  Saxcmy  still  remaining  in  his  lm>ther's 
hands,  but  this  only  formed  the  moiety  of  that  country,  and  thus 
the  Russians  in  the  course  of  the  conmig  spring,  would  be  enabled 
to  advance  within  a  few  yards  of  Berlm  itself.  Reduced  to  such 
extremity,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Prussian  nation 
wDuld  have  at  length  resigned  all  hope  ;  on  the  contrary,  however, 

rade,  smelli  yerj  nice  r*  "  Yes,**  retimed  the  man,  wilhoat  looidng  up  from  hit 
calDe,^  I  hdieve  yon,  hat  Tou  won't  catch  anymorethanacReflofit— that  lean  tdl 
you  r  **  Hnah,  for  Heayen's  sake  !"  eTTclaimed  one  or  two  of  hie  comrades,  who  had 
started  up  at  the  king's  Toice.  "  What  are  von  about  ?  Whj,  don't  70a  see  that  is 
the  king  himsdfr  The  soldier,  heUefingttiej  were  only  j^bdngySBadstill  amend- 
ing to  nis  cake  without  allowing  fainHidf  to  he  distvhed,  exdaimed  langhini^y: 
**  Ha !  ha  I  Wdl,  and  snppose  it  reaUj  wasdd  Fritz,  whywliat  would  that  matter?" 
**  Come  akmg,  Ziethen,**  said  the  king  to  his  companion,  **  I  see  we  shan't  he  inyited 
to  supper  here  to-night !"— JfifcA/Ier. 
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they  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  but  showing  thm- 
eelres  worthy  of  their  king,  they  cheered  and  supported  him  in  lliis 
adversi^  by  one  enthusiastic,  ardent  expression  of  that  confidence 
with  which  he  inspired  all  classes  ;  a  cordiality  of  feeling  which 
was  echoed  forth  in  strains  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  by  the  youth 
of  all  ranks  throughout  the  land,  as  they  hastened  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  heroic  leader.  Thence  it  was  clearly  manifested 
that  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  thus  strengthened  by  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  both  the  king 
and  his  army  might  still  bid  defiance  to  the  invaders  :  for  king, 
army,  and  people,  being  firmly  imited  by  one  indissoluble  bond,  the 
ruin  with  which  all  were  threatened,  should  it  prove  inevitable, 
must  at  least  be  gloriously  shared  by  all. 

The  new  year,  however,  unexpectedly  brought  with  it  a  bright 
ray  of  hope  ;  for  on  the  5th  of  JanuaiTy  1762,  the  Russian  Empiess, 
Elizabeth,  died,  and  in  her  Frederick  was  relieved  of  one  of  his 
bitterest  foes.  Her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  now  ascended  the  throne, 
and  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Grreat,  he 
obeyed  at  once  the  impulse  of  his  mind,  and  forthwith  disch^ed 
all  the  Prussian  prisoners  without  any  ransom,  and  not  only 
signed  on  the  dth  of  May,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  treaty  of  so  dis- 
interested a  character,  that  he  relinquished  the  whole  of  Prusaa 
without  any  indemnity  whatever,  but  likewise  immediately  formed 
an  alliance  with  Frederick,  and  caused  his  own  general,  Czemitschef, 
to  march  with  20,000  Russians  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Prussians  in 
Silesia. 

Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Russia  ;  for  weary  of  a  cam- 
pai^  producing  so  little  honour  and  glory,  she  made  peace  likewise 
witn  nussia,  at  Hamburg,  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

Frederick  was  now  enabled  to  employ  all  his  energies  against  the 
Austrians,  and  calculated  upon  sp^dily  recovering  Sileaa  from 
them.  He  resolved  to  commence  with  Schweidnitz  itself ;  and  as 
Field-marshal  Daun  protected  it  from  a  very  strong  positicm  he 
occupied  near  Burkeradorf,  Frederick  decided  accordingly  to  attack 
him  at  this  point  immediately  after  being  joined  by  ms  Roaaaa 
allies.  He  was  already  on  his  match,  when  suddenly  the  discou- 
raging report  reached  nim  that  the  Russian  emperor,  Peter  HI.,  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  consort,  Catheiine,  proclaimed  Empress, 
news  almost  immediately  confinned  by  the  commands  rec^ved 
from  St.  Petersburgh  by  Czemitschef,  to  return  with  his  army  to 
Poland  forthwith.  The  young  Emperor  on  coming  to  the  thraie, 
had  imprudently  and  most  prematurely  commenced  introducing 
many  innovations  into  Russia,  by  which  he  produced  great  irrita- 
tion and  disgust  amongst  the  clergy  and  nobility,  in  addition  to 
which  he  had  ill-used  his  wife,  and  by  various  ill-judged  acts,  mani- 
fested a  striking  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Gbrmana  around  him, 
whence  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life  within  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
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Frederick  beheld  himself  now  again  threatened  with  danger 
from  a  (][uarter  whence  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  receive  imjyortant 
aid  in  has  war  against  Austria ;  for  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  Catherine  would  be  similarly  disposed  towards  him  as  had  been 
her  predecessor,  Elizabeth.  Nevertneless  he  took  courage,  and 
arranging  his  plans,  resolved  at  any  rate  to  derive  all  the  advantage 
he  could  &om  the  presence  of  the  Russians.  And  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Frederick's  genius  over  other  men,  that  he  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  General  Gzemitschef  to  withhold  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  army,  at  least  for  three  days,  the  orders  he  had  received  for 
his  return  ;  and  marching  with  nim  against  the  Austrians  on  the 
day  of  attack,  thus  succeeded  by  his  presence  in  holding  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  troops  in  check — a  service  which  Czermtscnef,  al- 
though he  could  not  resist  the  king's  persuasion,  felt  he  jrielded  at 
the  risk  of  his  head.  Frederick  gave  battle  [on  the  following  day 
and  gained  it.  The  Russian  army  next  day  separated  from  the 
king,  and  retired.  Gzemitschef,  however,  was  not  caEed  to  account 
for  his  conduct  in  this  afiaii;^  inasmuch  as  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  empress  towards  Frederick,  had  now  undergone  a  favourable 
change,  ohe  had  at  first  imagined  that  Frederick  himself  had 
excited  her  husband  to  adopt  the  harsh  measures  he  had  pursued 
against  her  ;  but  when,  after  the  death  of  Peter,  she  looked 
through  hispapers,  and  unexpectedly  found  several  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Frederick,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  most  urgently  to 
exercise  prudence  in  all  the  measures  he  adopted,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  act  with  kind  and  gentle  feelings  towards  his  wife,  the 
empress  iiomediatedy  changed  the  course  of  her  policies  against 
Frederick,  and  ratified  the  peace  made  between  her  late  husband 
and  the  long,  yet  without  committing  herself  by  promising  him 
her  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Austria. 

Frederick  now  commenced  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  which,  how- 
ever, occupied  the  entire  summer ;  ior  badly  as  the  Russians  them- 
selves had,  on  the  one  hand,  on  two  previous  occasions  defended  this 
important  place,  it  was  now  determined  by  the  Austrians,  on  their 
part,  to  maintain  its  possession  as  long  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
with  which  object,  General  Guasco,  the  commandant,  and  Gri- 
baaval,  its  engineer,  exerted  all  their  courage  and  skill.  The  siege 
lasted  nine  weeks,  the  king  himself  superintending  the  operations 
with  unabated  zeal  to  the  last  moment ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  and  were  left  completelv  without  pro- 
visions, that  the  Austrians  at  length,  on  the  9th  ot  October,  sur- 
rendered the  place  with  its  garrison  of  10,000  men  to  Frederick. 

This  year  rrince  Henry,  with  his  usual  measures  of  prudence, 
conducted  the  war  in  Saxony  so  successfully,  that  he  retained  jk)S- 
session  of  the  whole  country  with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  whilst 
he  at  the  same  time  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  expeditions  he 
made  into  Bohemia  and  the  imperial  states,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  brave  generals  under  his  orders,  Seidlitz,  Kleist, 
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and  Belling*  When  finally  the  AurtiianB,  with  the  imperial 
aoxiliarie.,  attempted  by  superiority  of  numben,  to  diire  him  fioa 
the  advantageouB  position  he  held  in  Fieibeig,  he  attacked  them  tt 
once  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  completdlj  routed  them.  This  was 
the  last  and  ooncludinff  engagement  in  the  Seyen  Team'  War.  The 
Idng,  on  the  24th  of  Noyember,  signed  an  armistice  with  Austria, 
and  distributed  his  troops  in  their  winter  quarters,  extending 
through  the  country  from  Thuringia  to  Silesia ;  Greneial  Eldst, 
howeyer,  was  left  with  10,000  men  to  keep  the  field  against  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  penetrating  into  xranoonia,  forced  eadi 
prince,  one  after  the  other,  to  conclude  a  peace. 

Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  meantune,  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war,  had  well  and  gloriously  maintained  Us  leputaban 
m  defending  Lower  Saxony  and  WestphaUa.  France  empbjed 
all  her  powers  to  reconquer  these  countries,  and  preserve  the 
honour  of  her  arms  ;  fresh  commanders  were  continually  appointed, 
and  her  army  in  1761  was  reinforced  to  the  number  oi  150,000 
men,  but  wmch,  although  only  opposed  by  a  force  of  80,000  men, 
could  effect  nothing  but  the  occupation  of  Hesse,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  Ferdinand  to  defend,  inasmuch  as  he  was  threatened 
from  two  quarters  at  once,  yiz.,  from  the  Liower  Rhine  and  the 
Maine.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  stratagem  nor  menace  could 
make  him  quit  his  position  on  the  left  bai3c  of  the  Weser  and  on 
the  Dimel,  whence  he  protected  Lower  Saxony  and  Westohalk 
simultaneously.  The  generals  under  his  command— the  hereoitaiy 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  Sporken,  Eielmaxmaegge,  and  Luckner,  dis- 
tinguished themselyes  in  many  separate  engagements.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  campaim  a  succmM  battle  near  Wilhdmsthal, 
placed  the  duke  in  a  position  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  and  by  a  second  engagement  near  Lutterbeig,  which 
terminated  equally  to  his  advantage,  he  succeeded  in  driving  the 
French  from  the  vicinity  of  Gassd,  and  thus  completed  the  cam- 
paign of  the  year  1762,  as  well  as  the  entire  war  by  the  conquest  of 
this  city,  on  the  Ist  of  November.  An  armistice  was  now  likewise 
concluded  with  the  imperial  powers  in  this  quarter. 

The  whole  of  the  belligerent  nations  were  now  exhausted  and 
longed  for  repose.  England  had  made  great  and  important  oon- 
qu^ts  beyond  the  seas,  but  had  at  the  same  lime  increased  her 
national  aebt  by  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling, 
and  rince  the  demise  of  George  11.,  and  afber  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
preceptor  of  the  new  sovereign,  had  become  prime  minister  instead 
of  Pitt,  a  desire  for  peace  was  more  and  more  strongly  felt,  a  feelii^ 
in  which  France  likewise  joined.  Thus  Frederick  and  Maria 
Theresa  were  now  left  to  cany  on  the  war  alone  ;  but  Austria, 
although  amplj  provided  with  troops,  being,  neverthdess,  without 
money  to  ftirnish  the  necessary  sup^es,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
continue  hostilities  imaided,  and  as  Frederick's  only  object  frcnn 
the  first  was  to  retain  possession  of  Silesia,  he  agreed  aooordinglyf 
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apoR  haying  that  territoiy  secured  to  him,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Austria  having,  therefore,  yielded  to  him  this  point,  he  at  once 
ratified  the  convention  as  &amed  by  his  own  plenipotentiary  and 
those  of  Austzia  and  Saxony,  in  the  Castle  of  Hubertsburg  in 
Saxony.  A  restitution  of  conquests  was  made — the  prisoners 
exchanged — and  neither  party  claimed  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses or  losses  incurred.  Frederick  remained,  therefore,  in  posses- 
sion of  Silesia,  and  he  restored  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  his  estat^. 
Thus  this  severe  and  sanguinary  war  had  in  its  results  produced  no 
chau^  in  the  external  state  of  things,  although  it  had  at  least  incul- 
cated certain  great  lessons,  and  to  which  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  Europe  was  indebted  for  the  happy  state  of  tranquilli^  she  en- 
joyed after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  during  the  space  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  Agitation  in  public  affidrs,  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
productive  of  so  much  hostility  among  states,  were  now  at  an  end, 
and  all  were  sincere  in  the  conviction  that  the  actual  condition  of 
afiairs  would  be  lasting.  Fate  had  pronounced  its  decree  in  favour  of 
Prussia,  that  viz.  :  its  power  rested  upon  a  sure  and  solid  basis  as  long 
as  it  was  guided  and  governed  by  \mited  thought  and  action,  how- 
ever limited  might  be  its  sphere.  An  earnest,  mdustrious,  and  war- 
like feelinff  evinced  both  hy  king  and  people,  justice  and  economy 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  a  progressive  spirit  of  research  for  all 
that  the  age  brings  with  it  and  yields  of  the  really  good  and  noble — 
such  were  the  means  which  enabled  Frederick  and  his  nation  to 
maintain  single-handed  the  war  against  the  moiety  of  Europe,  and 
such  means  must  ever  continue  to  operate  for  the  preservation  of 
Prussia,  as  long  as  she  knows  how  to  treasure  up  and  avail  herself  of 
these  resources. 

Austria  indicated  at  this  time,  likewise,  as  on  every  former 
occasion  when  threatened  with  the  danger  of  vicissitude,  that  her 
power  was  not  so  easily  destroyed,  that  her  rich  and  beautiful 
domains,  the  faithM  adherence  and  co-operation  of  her  inhabitants, 
their  attachment  to  a  mild  and  paternal  government,  nourished 
within  themselves  a  germ  of  life,  unchangeable  and  xmsurpassed. 
And  equally  on  their  parts  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  the 
troops  of  Lower  Saxony,  when  fighting  against  the  French  in- 
vaders, evinced  enduring  perseverance  and  courage  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  add  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  German  name;  and,  in  fact,  the 
fame  of  this  war  conduced  especially  to  the  honour  of  the  Germans 
generally. 

And  when  it  was  inquired  who  had  shown  a  superiority  of 
mind  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  had  given  undeniable  proofe 
of  that  rapidity  of  thought  which  knows  how  to  seize  the  imme- 
diate moment  for  action,  all  mouths  proclaimed  and  referred  to  the 
names  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 
Nor  was  it  forgotten  to  include  as  equally  worthy  pf  distinction,  ihat 
of  Prince  Henry,  who,  as  the  model  of  what  a  prudent  and  wary 
general  should  oe,  well  knew  how  to  keep  an  enemy  of  far  superior 
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force  in  constant  exercise,  vliilst  at  the  same  time,  by  wisely-kid 
plans,  ho  adroitly  maintained  his  own  groimd  without  erooong  his 
uttle  band  to  tliat  destruction  otherwise  so  inevitable.  Finally,  in 
the  list  of  heroic  names  those  of  Ziethen*  and  Seidlitz,  who  so 
especially  distinguished  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  caTaliy, 
appeared  conspicuous  with  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  all  who 
wished  to  study  the  art  of  selecting  good  and  masterly  positions 
for  an  army,  or  of  choosing  the  critical  well-timed  moment  for 
bringing  the  guns  to  work  with  fatal  and  unerring  effect^  weie 
referred  to  the  Austrians,  and  the  names  of  Generals  Brown, 
Laudon,  Nadasti,  Laxi,  and  others,  were  justly  registered  on  the 
side  of  the  older  celebrated  generals  of  Austria. 

It  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  such  great  renown  was  calculated 
to  mitigate  at  least  the  sorrow  and  pain  arising  from  the  state  of 
embittered  strife  existing  between  the  rival  nations  of  a  countiy 
with  which  all  were  equally  allied  as  its  children,  and  who,  for- 
getting all  distinctions,  and  considering  themselves  as  one  people, 
ought  rather  to  have  joined  in  the  grasp  of  fraternal  friendabip 
and  peace  ;  whilst  these  warlike  achievements  served  in  some  mea- 
sure to  throw  into  the  shade  the  bad  system  pursued  by  the  internal 
TOvemment  of  the  empire.  The  condition,  in  fact,  of  the  dehbera- 
tive  and  influential  portion  of  our  constitution,  was  so  impeifect ; 
the  forms  established  for  the  direction  of  aflairs,  were  so  antiquated ; 
the  course  of  proceedings  so  tedious  and  inefficient,  that  unless  both 
heart  and  arm  had  done  their  duty  so  well,  and  thus  shown  to 
other  lands  that  the  martial  spirit  of  ancient  Germany  had  not  yet 
vanished,  the  country  must  long  ere  this  have  become  the  spoil  of 
the  stranger. 

France  gained  but  little  honour  in  this  war  ;  her  feeble,  unsys- 
tematic government  had  clearly  shown  that  its  administration  was 
in  the  hands  of  women  and  their  favourites,  and  thence  it  languished 
in  mortal  throes.  Nevertheless,  that  country  did  not  lose  so  mndi 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  which  was  signed  five  days  previous  to  that 
of  Hubertsburg,  as  might  have  be^  expected  meir  the  success  of 
the  EngUsh  at  sea  ;  but  this  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  not 
over-sagacious  statesman,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  whilst  Pitt,  on  the  con- 

*  Onoe  Frederick  marched  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  gruud  until  the 
drath  of  night.  At  length  he  made  halt,  dismoonted,  and  said:  **  Grenadien,  it  it 
cold  to  night!  Come,  light  a  fire  and  let  iu  warm  onnelyefl."— Saying  whidi  he 
wrapped  his  blue  mantle  around  him  and  seated  himself  upon  some  bundles  of  vood, 
whilst  some  of  his  grenadiers  laid  themselves  down  around  him.  At  length  Geoenl 
Ziethen  came  up  and  sat  himself  down  next  to  the  king,  and  both,  extremely  tired 
and  worn  out,  soon  fell  asleep.  The  king,  however,  was  the  first  to  awake,  and 
observing  that  Ziethen  in  his  sleep  had  slipped  off  from  one  of  the  bundles  of  irood, 
and  that  a  grenadier  was  replacing  it  under  him,  he  exclaimed  softly:  **  Ah,  the  old 
man  is  indeed  knocked  up!"  Just  afterwards  another  grenadier,  only  hslfawike, 
sprung  up,  and  proceeding  to  light  his  pipe,  happened  to  touch  against  the  old 
warrior's  foot  Frederick  rose  up  snddemy,  and  holding  up  bis  finger  to  the  soUier, 
■aid,  in  a  whisper,  *'  Hush,  grenadier!  Take  care,  dont  wake  up  our  old  ZkOnoK 
he  is  tired  enough.  Let  him  sleep  on;  he  has  watched  long  and  often  enough  fiv 
xur-^MUehkr. 
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traij,  when  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  had  in  the 
course  of  the  war  maae  manifest  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  what 
extraordinary  energy  dwelt  in  the  English  nation,  and  which  only 
waited  for  the  proper  moment  to  be  brought  into  full  operation. 

During  the  period  of  repose  which  continued  for  nearly  thirty 
years  consequent  upon  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  various  new 
developments,  the  germs  of  which  had  been  planted  at  an  earlier 
date*  now  be^n  to  attain  a  degree  of  perfection.  With  the  view 
of  characterism^  this  era  by  one  term,  we  have  denominated  it  the 
A^  of  Frederick  the  Ghreat,  because  in  him  was  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and 'in  him  were  seen  on  a  grand  scale  both 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  his  contemporaries.  It  remains  for  us,  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man,  to  contem- 
plate his  character  in  peace  as  well  as  during  the  continuance  of 
war. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  object  of  Frederick's  attention  and 
anxiety  was  the  re-establishment  of  his  army,  in  order  that  no 
enemy  might  hope  to  reap  advantage  from  a  sudden  renewal  of 
hostihties.  In  oraer  to  brmg  the  recently-levied  troops  upon  a  pax 
with  his  veteran  well-trained  warriors — of  whom,  however,  but 
a  very  small  number  still  remained — miUtary  exercise  and  drilling 
were  enforced  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness.  But  in  this  in- 
stance it  happened,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  generality  of 
human  affairs,  when  endeavours  are  made  to  preserve  entire  and 
perpetuate  an  institution  which  in  the  moment  of  its  most  glorious 
development  appeared  perfect,  that  the  form  which  then  belonged  to 
it  becomes  essential,  whilst  the  spirit  which  can  never  assume  a 
second  time  the  same  mode,  abandons  that  form,  and  gradually 
puts  on  another  which  is  new  and  strange  ;  but  men  continue  for  a 
length  of  time  to  respect  that  which  is  merely  the  envelope,  equally 
as  much  as  if  they  possessed  the  reality  it  encloses.  The  illustrious 
monarch  himself,  when  he  beheld  the  whole  of  Europe  adopt  his 
military  tactics,  was  deceived  in  the  over-estimation  oi  their  value. 
The  system  of  maintaining  standing  armies  was  carried  to  its  highest 
point,  and  became  the  principal  obiect  in  the  administration  of  every 
state  ;  ^ve  utility  de^nerated  mto  mere  diq>lay,  until  a  grand 
convulsion  of  the  worn  made  its  vanity  and  pueriUty  but  too 
apparent. 

The  care  taken  by  Frederick  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  over- 
whelmed country  was  a  much  more  beneficent  employment  of  his 
energies,  and  was  productive  of  incalculable  ^ood,  whilst  it  formed 
the  most  imperishable  leaf  in  his  wreath  of  gioiy.  The  com  which 
was  already  Dought  up  for  the  next  campaign  he  bestowed  upon  the 
most  destitute  of  his  people,  as  seed  for  sowing,  together  with  all 
his  surperfluous  horses.  The  taxes  were  remitted  for  six  months 
in  Silesia,  and  for  two  years  in  Pomerania  and  Neumark,  which  were 
completely  devastated.  Nay,  the  king,  in  order  to  encoura^  a^- 
culture  and  industry,  appropriated  £rge  sums  of  money  lor  that 
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purpose  in  proportion  to  tlie  ffreatness  of  the  ezigencj,  and  Aese 
yanous  flums  amounted  altogether  during  the  four-and-twentj  yean 
of  his  reign  after  the  peace  of  Huberteburg,  to  no  leas  than  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Such  noble  generodtj  redounds  still  more 
to  the  glory  of  Frederick,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  practicable 
through  the  exercise  of  great  economy,  and  to  promote  which,  he 
subjected  himself  to  every  personal  sacrifice.  lus  maxim  was  that 
his  treasure  belonged  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  people  who  supplied 
it ;  and  whilst  many  other  princes — not  bearing  in  mind  the  heavy 
drops  of  sweat  which  adhered  to  each  g£  the  numerous  gold  pieces 
wrung  from  their  subjects — only  thought  of  dissipating  the  entiie 
mass  in  the  most  unhcensed  prodigahty  and  waste,  he  lived  in  a 
style  so  simple  and  frugal,  that  out  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  court,  he  saved  annually  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars. 

He  explained  on  one  occaaon  to  M.  de  Launay,  the  Asbcsbot  of 
indirect  taxes,  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  liis 
respect,  in  clear  and  distinct  terms:  ''  Liouis  XV.  and  I/*  he  said, 
^'  are  bom  more  needy  than  the  poorest  of  our  subjects  ;  for  theze 
are  but  few  among  them  who  do  not  possess  a  small  inheritance,  or 
who  cannot  at  least  earn  it  by  their  labour  and  industry ;  whilst  he 
and  I  possess  nothing,  neither  can  we  earn  any  thing  but  what 
must  belong  to  the  state.  We  are  merely  the  stewards  appointed  for 
the  administration  of  the  general  fund  ;  and  if  as  such,  we  were  to 
i^pply  to  our  own  personal  expenditure  more  than  is  reasonably 
necessary,  we  should  by  such  ]^roceeding  not  only  bring  down 
upon  ourselves  severe  condemnation  in  the  first  place  for  extEava- 
gance,  but  likewise  for  having  fraudulently  taken  possession  of  that 
which  was  confined  to  our  charge  for  the  public  weaL** 

The  particular  care  and  interest  shown  by  the  king  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  produced  its  speedy  improvement.  Lai^  tracts 
of  land  were  rendeored  arable,  fre^  supplies  of  labourers  were  pro- 
cured from  other  countries,  and  where  formerly  marah  and  moor 
were  generally  prevalent,  fertile,  flourishing  oom-fields  were  sub- 
stituted instead.  These  happy  results  which  greeted  the  eye  d 
Frederick  whenever  he  took  his  regularly-appointed  jounejs 
throughout  his  dominions,  were  highly  grateful  to  his  teelings; 
whilst  during  these  tours  of  survey  nothing  escaped  his  acutely 
observing  nund,  so  much  so,  that  few  soverdgns  could  boast  of 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theb  domains— even  to  the  most 
trifling  details — as  the  King  of  Prussia  aocjuired  of  his  own  estates 
through  continual  and  inde&tigable  apphcation  to  this  one  ob* 
iect.  Silesia,  which  had  suffered  so  much,  was  especially  dear  to 
his  feelings,  and  to  that  territory  he  devoted  particular  attention; 
when,  therefore,  upon  a  general  census  in  the  year  1777,  he  found 
it  contained  180,000  more  inhabitants  than  in  the  year  1756,  when 
the  war  commenced ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  losses  sustained 
during  that  war  thus  amply  repaired,  and  the  glorious  results  produced 
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bj  agiicnltuxal  labour  and  commercial  enterprise,  lie,  in  the  glad- 
ness of  his  heart,  enressed  in  a  letter  to  nis  friend  Jordan,  the 
sensations  he  felt  at  beholding  the  flouiishing  state  of  a  province, 
the  condition  of  which  was  but  a  short  time  before  so  sadly  de- 
pressed and  miserable. 

Indufltiy  is  indispensable  in  a  people  who  depend  on  their 
energy  and  activity  for  their  rank  among  nations  ;  but  this  rank  is 
not  ine  only  attcoidant  advantage  :  a  benefit  far  greater  is  the 
fiesh,  healthy  vigour  it  imparts  to  the  people.  And  m  this  respect 
Frederick  the  Great  was  a  striking  example,  truly  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  his  subjects  ;  for  even  during  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  already  wrote  to  his  friend  Jordan  thus:  ''  You  are  quite 
rigKt  in  believing  that  I  work  hard  ;  I  do  so  to  enable  me  to  Hve^ 
for  nothing  so  nearly  approaches  the  likeness  of  death,  as  the  half- 
slumbering,  listless  state  of  idleness."  And,  subsequently,  when  he 
had  become  old  and  feeble,  this  feeling  still  retained  its  power,  and 
operated  with  all  its  original  influence  upon  his  mind,  for  in 
another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  says  :  ^*  I  still  feel  as  formerly 
the  same  anxiety  for  action  ;  as  then,  I  now  still  long  to  work  and 
be  busy,  and  m;^  mind  and  body  are  in  continual  contention.  It  is 
no  longer  requisite  that  I  should  live  unless  I  can  live — and  work.'* 

And  truly  in  making  a  profitable  use  of  his  time.  King  Frederick 
di^layed  a  perseverance  which  led  him  without  a  rival,  and  even 
in  his  old  age  he  never  swerved  from  the  original  plan  he  had  laid 
down  and  followed  £rom  his  earliest  manhood,  for  even  on  the  veiy 
day  before  his  death  he  was  to  be  seen  occupied  with  the  business 
of  his  government.  Each  hour  had  its  occupation,  and  the  one 
grand  principle  which  is  the  soul  of  all  industry,  viz.,  to  leave  over 
from  to-day  nothing  for  the  morrow^  passed  with  Frederidc  as  the  invio- 
lable law  of  his  whole  life.  The  entire  day,  commencing  at  the  hour 
of  four  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until  midnight — accordingly 
five-sixths  of  the  day — ^were  devoted  to  some  occupation  of  the  mmd 
or  heart,  for  in  order  that  even  thehour  of  repast  might  not  be  wholly 
monopolised  by  the  mere  ^tification  of  the  stomach,  Frederick  as- 
semlMed  around  him  at  midday  and  in  the  evening,  a  drcle  of  in- 
tellectaal  men,  and  these  amoersazianM — ^in  which  tne  long  himself 
took  an  important  share — ^were  of  such  an  animated  and  enlivening 
nature^  that  they  were  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  entertainments  of 
Socavtes  himself.  Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  the  taste 
of  that  age,  nothing  but  witticisms  and  humorous  salhes  were  made 
llie  subject  of  due  appreciation  and  applause.  Vivacity  of  idea 
promptly  expressed,  and  strikinglv  apropos  allusions  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  whilst  pro&ndity  of  thought,  and  subjects  of  more 
gzBire  and  serious  discusnon  were  banished  as  iU-timed  and  uncalled 
for:  a  necessary  consequence,  arising  fix>m  the  exdusive  adoption  of 
the  French  langui^  which  formed  the  medium  of  communication 
at  these  rewdons  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
passed  in  the  perusal  of  official  despatches,  private  oorresponaenoei 
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and  ministerial  documents,  to  each  of  which  he  added  his  replies 
and  observations  in  the  margin.  After  having  ^one  through  this 
all-important,  business-routine  ['of  the  day,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  more  recreative  occupations  of  his  pleasure  grounds  and 
literary  compositions — of  which  latter  Frederick  has  left  behind  him 
a  rich  collection — and  finally  as  a  last  resource  of  amusement  he 
occasionally  devoted  a  few  stolen  moments  to  his  flute,  upon  which 
he  was  an  accomplished  performer.*  This,  his  &vourite  mstrument 
indeed,  like  an  mtimate  and  faithful  friend,  served  often  to  allay 
the  violent  excitements  of  his  spirit,  and  whilst  he  strolled  with  it 
through  his  suite  of  rooms,  often  for  hours  together,  his  thoughts, 
as  he  nimself  relates,  became  more  and  more  collected  and  his  mind 
better  prepared  for  calm  and  serious  meditation.  Nevertheless,  he 
never  permitted  afiairs  of  state  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the 
enjoyments  he  sought  both  in  music  and  in  poetry,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  Frederick  s  character  must  ever  command  respect  and  adr 
miration.  Hence  how  glorious  might  have  been  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  and,  overwhelming  every  mtervening  obstacle,  how  nobly 
might  he  have  exalted  the  age  he  Uved  in,  and  by  his  acts  have 
identified  himself  with  the  elevated  position  to  which  his  nation 
might  have  aspired,  had  his  mind,  when  in  its  infancy,  received  from 
the  cherishing  hand  of  his  parents  that  encouraging  and  unerring 
direction  by  which  those  noble,  honest,  and  upright  feelings  im- 
planted in  him  by  nature  must  have  become  more  and  more  devel- 
oped and  confirmed. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  bad  education  Frederick  received  left 
many  a  noole  germ  within  him  neglected.  His  father,  Frederick 
Wimam  I.,  was  a  man  of  a  stem  and  forbidding  character,  for 
whom  the  muses  had  no  charms,  neither  did  he  ever  show  the 
least  affection  for  his  son  Frederick,  who  from  his  earliest  age 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  habits  of  a  more  refined  nature 

*  In  the  coarse  of  a  journey  which  Frederick  onoe  made  into  Holland,  quite  0109- 
jiito,  ^ying  himself  oat  as  a  musician,  he  arriyed  at  a  small  tavem  m  Anuterdaoii 
especially  celebrated  for  the  rich  cakes  produced  there.  Feeling  a  desire  to  taste  one, 
he  commanded  his  trayelling  companion  and  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Y<ak  Balby,  to 
order  one  of  the  landlady.  7%e  colonel  obeyed  the  command,  bat  the  landladtji  la- 
ther suspicious  of  her  plainly  dressed  goests,  measured  the  mesaenger  from  top  to 
toe,  and  exclaimed,  **  Why,  it  is  all  yenr  weU  for  you  to  order  it,  but  pray,  sir,  can 
you  pay  for  it  when  it  is  made?  Do  you  Know  that  such  a  cake  as  you  ordor  wiUooit 
more  than  six  or  seyen  guilders  ?"  To  this  the  colonel  mlied  by  assuring  her  tfaattfae 
gentleman  with  whom  he  trayelled  was  immensely  rich,  that  he  played  the  flute  10 
beautifully,  that  wheneyer  he  performed  in  public  a  oonsideraUe  sum  was  collected 
in  a  very  short  time.**  *'  Indeed!  Oh,  then,  said  the  landlady,  "  I  must  oertaiBly 
hear  him  directly,  I  am  so  yenr  fond  of  muuc.**  Saying  which,  she  huiried  on  be* 
fore  the  colonel  to  the  king's  chamber,  and  said,  yery  politely:  **  I  understand,  sir, 
that  you  play  a  tune  yery  well ;  oblige  me  by  warbling  something  for  me  to 
hear  r  Frederick  could  not,  at  first,  ima^e  what  she  meant,  but  the  oolooel  ex- 
plaining to  him  in  French  the  origin  of  this  singular  request,  he  laoghed,  and  seiz- 
mg  hiB  flute  from  the  table,  phiycd  in  such  a  masterly  style,  that  ue  Ustener  was 
struck  with  admiration,  and  when,  to  her  sorrow,  he  ceased,  she  exdaimed,  "Exod- 
lent!  Tou  do,  indeed,  play  sweetly,  and  I  dare  say  can  earn  a  few  guilders.  Wdl» 
you  shall  haye  your  cake,  at  any  rate  !**— itfucA^er. 
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than  those  indulged  in  by  his  fkther,  whence  the  latter  subjected  hin^ 
to  the  most  haisn  and  despotic  treatoent.  He  placed  no  confidence 
in  him  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  and  he  even  projected  substi- 
tuting his  second  son,  Augustus  William  instead;  and  by  this  means 
the  heart  of  Frederick  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
paternal  roof,  xmtil  it  was  rendered  cold  and  dead  to  all  the  ties  of  filinl 
afiection.  At  length  this  state  of  things  operated  with  such  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind,  that  in  the  year  1730  the  prince,  when  on  a  jour- 
ney to  W  esel  with  his  father,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  oppression  he  endured  under  the  paternal  control;  but  bemg  dis- 
coyered  and  retaken,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped 
being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  indignant,  unffovemable  rage  of  his 
ruthless  father,  who  would  but  too  willingly  have  sentenced  his 
persecuted,  although  perhaps,  imprudent  son  to  the  guillotine.  Thus 
f'rederick  grew  up  to  manhood  without  expenencing  the  true 
warmth  of  Section  which  alone  is  capable  of  developing  the  tender 
feelings  of  youth,  and  this  want  he  continued  to  evince  unhappily 
throughout  his  entire  after*life  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  fire 
of  youth  his  heart  was  open  to  impressions  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
friendship;  but  this  ardour  of  feeling,  however  sincere  and  pure, 
gradually  dissolved  into  icy  indifiference  and  misanthropy  under  the 
rigour  of  discipline  to  wmch  he  was  subjected;  so  that  finally  the 
great  king  saw  himself  abandoned  and,  anchorite-like,  left  to  the 
solitary  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  injurious  and  baneful  custom  of  the  age  required  that  French 
prec^tors  and  French  books  should  furnish  the  means  by  which  to 
direct  the  sphere  of  thought  both  of  the  boy  and  youth ;  and  already,  in 
the  earlier  pmod  of  hisyouth,  Frederick  unhappily  became  acquainted 
with  the  writing  of  a  man  whose  influence  upon  the  age  he  lived  in, 

1)roduced  no  UtUe  evil,  and  whose  acute  mind  and  satiricfd,  cutting  wit, 
efl  nothing  sacred  undefiled.  This  man — Voltaire — ^was  to  the 
youthful  and  susceptible  mind  of  the  prince,  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. The  productions  of  this  writer  were  daily  studied  by  him, 
and  th^  so  completely  fascinated  his  mind,  that  he  regarded  him  as 
exalted  above  all  other  men,  and  impelled  by  his  enthusiasm,  he 
sought  the  friendship  of  that  dangerous  individual  as  a  treasure  far 
beyond  appreciation.  The  vain  and  selfish  Frenchman  well  knew 
how  to  profit  by  this  feeling  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  letters  he 
received  firom  the  young  pnnce.  He  flattered  his  royal  friend  in 
return,  and  in  this  game  of  reciprocal  egotism,  Fredenck  ima^ned 
he  had  succeeded  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  friendship  which  should 
prove  to  be  not  only  sincere,  but  lasting.  But  as  friendship  can  only 
subsist  on  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  in  connexion  with  joint  and 
zealous  eflbrts  for  the  attainment  of  virtue,  the  union  of  these  two 
men,  resting  upon  so  unstable  a  basis,  could  not  withstand  the  force 
of  any  severe  test.  In  their  subsequent  intercourse,  afler  Voltaire, 
in  1750,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  the  king,  the 
coldness,  jealousy,  and  malignity  of  tbe  favourite  became  more  and 
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more  manifest ;  the  film  of  faBcmation  dropped  firom  Iwfaie  tlie 
kind's  eyes,  the  sentimeiits  of  friendship  between  the  two  decfined 
wi£  each  day,  and  becoming  eventiialljr  estranged  from,  and  ininn- 
callj  inclined  towards  each  other,  thej  parted  as  enoniesL  V<J- 
taire,  however,  on  his  return  to  France,  gaire  vent  to  his  levengefnl 
feelings  bj  writing  the  most  bitter  satires  against  the  long.* 

Such  mortifying  results  closed  the  heart  of  Frederick  more  and 
more  against  aU  amicable  impressions,  and  produced  a  raisanthiopy, 
which  previously  formed  no  part  of  lus  character,  and  the  neoessuj 
effects  of  which  is  to  overshadow  the  pa&  of  life  with  the  doiids  of 
gloom. 

The  government  of  the  king  itself  was  impressed  wilii  this  made 
of  the  reserved  and  isolated  state  of  his  soul,  for  it  was  a  dapa6e 
^oe«mmen/ in  the  most  strict  sense  of  the  word;  every  thing  emamted 
firom  the  king,  and  erery  thing  reverted  to  him  again.  He  never 
accorded  any  share  in  the  administration  to  an  assembly  of  states— 
nor  even  to  the  state  council — ^which,  composed  of  the  most  enl^rtr 
ened  men,  would  have  been  able  to  have  presented  to  thdr  sovereagn 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light  the  bearings  of  the  intricate  qaes- 
tions  connected  with  government.  Kevertheless,  however  penetrating 
his  eagle  eye,  that  individual  survey  was  not  sofiBiciently  comprehea- 
siye  to  command  a  knowledge  of  every  thin^,  whence  nuuy 
essential  drcomstances  must  have  remained  concealed  fiom  his  view. 

*  In  1752  an  Englifhnuui  was  reoeiyed  at  ooivt  who  ponetsed  an  eztnorffinaiy 
xaesBoory^  bo  much  to,  that  after  loinefiffy,  nay,  a  hundred  pagea  of  a  woric  had  beea 
read  to  him*  he  oonld  fbrthwith  repeat  the  wbloUe,  word  tor  wcnrd,  from  reeuBeeUon. 
I'rederMdc  was  much  struck  with  thia  penon's  ^  of  Mematy,  adpottinsit  one 
erenhig  to  the  proof,  found  hj  the  result  a  coDflnnatkKi  of  the  atatempnt  Just  as 
he  was  ahont  to  dismiss  the  Englishman,  Toltaire  sent  to  iajtniie  if  his  miges^  hsd 
half  an  hoards  leisnre  time  to  hear  hhn  read  a  poem  he  had  jost  oompleted  ?  nedp- 
liek,  stradc  wUAt  the  Inqniij  coming  so  s^npos,  determined  upon  poaaing  a  j«ke  at 
that  Tsln  man's  ezpenK,  and  sent  a  reply  in  the  afifamatiTe.  He  ordered  tfas  Eng- 
lishman to  take  hia  station  behind  a  screen,  and  requested  him  to  treasure  op  in  lli 
memory  ereiy  fine  and  word  that  Ydtaire  migiit  recite.  The  great  poet  snived 
aad  read  throogh  the  whole  of  his  'verses  with  great  dedamatioB  and  eridenk  setf- 
satisfaction.  "nie  king  listened  with  apparent  coolness  and  indifference^  and  then 
said:  **  Why,  I  must  candidly  confess,  my  dear  Voltaire,  that  it  strikes  me  you  ap- 
propriate as  your  own  the  production  of  oAart!  I  hare  noticed  it  mote  titan  once 
he^Me ;  this  poem  is  again  another  inataaoe.*  Hia  indignatioo  at  hebag  tfaoiq^  a 
plagiarist  produced  upon  Voltaire's  countenance — always  a  sulject  for  the  caricita- 
ris^— an  expression  more  than  usually  harsh  and  bitter.  He  expressed  himsdf  hi^^ 
offended  and  mortified ;  his  mi^Jesty  had  been  misled  by  Ida  trescheroas  meoxny  to 
commit  a  great  error,  and  he  had  acted  with  still  greater  iiuu8tio&  **  Bothow  if  I 
prove  to  you  that  these  yerses  are  already  well-known  to  an  Englishman  at  my  conrt 
here?"  "  All  that  your  miQesty  may  bring  forward  in  contradiction,  all  assurmnoes  are 
to  me  mese  empty  words,  for  I  candisproTe  all  and  erery  thing  !**  Upon  thisfted^ 
rick  ordered  the  Eni^hman  (who  bad  just  before  Abided  away  fitom  hia  screen  into 
the  next  room)  to  be  introduced.  He  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  redte  the 
Terses  be  had  shortly  before  heard  repeated,  and  accordingly  gave  tbe  wixile  of 
Voltaire's  poem,  word  for  word,  without  a  ringle  omission.  Ahnoet  mad  with  nge, 
the  poet  rose  and  exclaimed;  **  Hea;ven !  destn^with  thy  thunder  this  robber  of  ny 
▼erses  !  Here  is  some  magic  in  play  whidi  will  drive  me  to  desperationr  WxUi 
these  words  he  rushed  from  the  Idng's  presence  in  the  greatest  agitation.  Frederick 
was,  howerer,  delkfated  with  this  mystificatiOD,  a  proof  how  li^  he  esteemed  Vol- 
taire at  heart.— -iladUcr. 
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Hieiioe  it  is,  that  a  government  supported  by  the  states  of  the 
Idngdom  is  difficult  to  be  oTertomed,  wnilst  its  power  increases  in 
proportian;  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  form  of*  such  govenmient, 
the  voice  oE  the  most  enlightened  and  well-intentioned  of  the  public 
may  be  heard  by  the  whole  nation  through  legitimate  means,  and 
thos  every  active  memba  of  the  state  may,  although  he  holds  no 
office,  aid  his  country  with  his  opinions  and  advice. 

Bat  such  views  and  principles  were  altogether  unknown  at  this 
peiiod,  which  deviated  £rom  the  sample  course  of  nature,  and  only 
endeavoured  to  elevate  itself  upon  the  basis  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
mi4d;  the  object  then  sought  was  to  foimd  the  stability  of  a  go- 
venunent  upon  the  groundwork  of  mere  external  forms,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  its  security  rests  upon  the  hearly  co-operation  of  all 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  indivi- 
dual power.  These  magnanimous  principles  of  government  would, 
no  doubt,  have  operated  with  happy  results  upon  the  naturally 
vigorous  and  dear  mind  of  Frederick,  had  they  been  at  all  brought 
forward  during  his  time  ;  but  they  could  not  originate  with,  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  felt  in  himself  the  power  to  govern  alone,  seconded 
by  the  strongest  desire  of  making  his  people  happy  and  great. 
Thence  it  appeared  to  his  mind,  that  the  predominant  strength  of 
a  state  was  based  upon  the  means  which  are  the  readiest  and  most 
efficacious  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  viz.:  in  his  army,  and  in  the 
treasury*  His  chief  aim,  ther^ore,  was  to  mana^  iliat  these  two 
powerfid  implements  of  government  should  be  placed  in  the  most 
mvourable  condition  possible;  and  thus  we  find,  that  Frederick  often 
sought  the  means  to  obtain  this,  his  grand  object,  without  sufficiently 
talbng  into  consideration  the  effect  ihey  might  subsequ^itly  produce 
upon  the  disposition  and  morality  ot  the  nation.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  he  in  the  year  1764  invited  a  distinguished 
Fermier-Generai  of  France,  Helvedus,  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  consult 
him  upon  the  means  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  measures  were  adopted  which 
were  extxemely  obnoxious  to  the  public,  and  caused  many  to  de- 
fiatod,  instead  of  to  co-operate  with  the  government.  At  the  same 
lime,  however,  by  these  and  other  means  resorted  to  by  the  king, 
the  revenues  of  tne  kingdom  were  increased  considerably.  It  must, 
Lowever,  be  advanced  in  Frederick's  vindication,  firstly,  that  he 
adopted  these  measures,  not  for  his  own  individual  advantage,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  all;  and,  secondly — ^we  must  again  repeat  it — that 
the  great  errors  of  the  a^e  completely  obscured  his  own  view. 
With  what  eagerness  would  not  his  clear  mind  have  caught  at  the 
enlightenment  produced  by  reform,  had  he  but  lived  m  a  time 
when  fireedom  of  thought  was  more  appreciated,  for  to  him  this 
fiieedom  of  thought  was  so  dear,  that  he  never  attacked  the  public 
expression  of  opnion.  His  subjects  enjoyed  under  his  reign, 
amongst  other  privileges,  that  of  uie  liberty  of  the  press;  and  he 
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himself  gave  free  scope  to  the  shafts  of  censure  and  ridicule  aimed 
against  his  public  and  private  character.  For  the  oonsdousnesB  o{ 
Us  own  persevering  endeavours  in  the  service  of  his  countiv,  and 
of  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  duties,  elevated  him  beyond  all  pethr 
susceptibility.  The  chief  object  of  the  king's  care  was  a  aeaioi 
into  truth  and  enlightenment,  as  it  was  then  understood.  But  thb 
enlightenment  consisted  in  the  desire  to  understand  every  thinff: 
to  analyse,  dissect,  and— demolish.  Whatever  appeared  inezphcable 
was  at  once  rejected  ;  faith,  love,  hope,  and  filial  respect, — all  those 
feelinffs  which  have  their  seat  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  scwl, 
were  destroyed  in  their  germination. 

But  this  annihilating  fluency  was  not  confined  to  the  state  ;  it 
manifested  itself  also  m  science,  in  art,  and  even  in  reli^on.  The 
French  were  the  promoters  of  this  phenomenon,  and  in  this  they  were 
eventually  imitated  throughout  tne  world,  but  more  espedallj  in 
Germany.  Superficial  ornament  passed  for  profound  wisdom,  and 
witty,  sarcastic  phraseology  assumed  the  place  of  soundness  and  dn- 
cerity  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  time,  there  were  a 
few  chosen  men  who  were  able  to  recognise  that  which  was  true 
and  just,  and  raised  their  voices  accordingly  ;  and,  in  thewoddof 
intellect  the  names  of  Lessing,  Elopstock,  Goethe,  &c,  need  alone 
be  mentioned,  being,  as  they  were,  the  founders  of  a  more  sterlii^  age. 
They  were  joined  by  many  others,  and  thus  united,  they  constitated 
an  mtellectual  phalanx  in  opposition  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
sensual  French  school.  These  intellectual  reformers  were  soon 
strengthened  by  such  auxiliaries  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  &c.,  who 
advanced  firmly  under  the  banner  of  science,  and  from  sudi  be- 
ginnings, grew  by  degrees  that  powerful  mental  reaction,  which 
has  already  achieved  such  mighty  things,  and  led  the  way  to 
greater  results  still. 

This  awakening  of  the  German  mind  was  unnoticed  by  King 
Frederick ;  he  lived  in  the  world  of  French  refinement,  separate 
and  solitary,  as  on  an  island.  The  waves  of  the  new  rushing  stream 
of  life  passed  without  approaching  him,  and  struck  against  the  bar- 
riers by  which  he  was  enclosed.  His  over-appreciation  and  patioa- 
age  of  foreigners,  however,  impelled  the  higher  classes  of  sociely  to 
share  in  his  sentiments,  equally  as  much  as  his  system  of  adminis- 
tration had  served  as  a  model  for  other  rulers  to  imitate.  Several 
amon^  his  contemporaries  resolved,  like  him,  to  reign  independentlj, 
but  without  possessing  the  same  commanding  gemus,  whence,  how- 
ever well-intentioned,  they  were  wrecked  in  their  career;  amongst 
whom,  maybe  more  especially  included:  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  Gus- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  Joseph  11.  of  Grermany. 

In  the  year  1765,  Joseph  II.  was  acknowledged  as  successor  to 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  but  whose  acts  as 
emperor  present  little  or  nothing  worthy  of  record.  His  son,  how- 
ever, waSf  on  this  very  account,  the  more  anxious  to  effect  great 
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changes,  to  transform  ancient  into  modem  institutions,  and  to 
devote  the  great  and  predominating  power  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed towards  remodelling  the  entire  condition  of  his  states.  All 
his  projects,  however,  were  held  in  abeyance  until  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  who,  ever  wise  and  active,  had, 
even  to  the  last  moments  of  her  existence,  exercised  all  her  power 
and  influence  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and,  accordingly,  her 
maternal  authority  operated  effectually  upon  his  feelings  as  a  son, 
and  served  for  a  time  to  suspend  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
Mett|time,  in  the  interval  between  the  year  1765  and  1780,  various 
evenls  took  place,  which  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  reign.  Amongst  the  rest  may  be  more  especially 
mentioned  the  Dismemberment  of  Pbland  in  1773,  and  the  war  ot 
the  Bavarian  Succession  in  1778. 

Au^stus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  died  in  the  year  1765,  leaving 
behind  him  a  grandson^  only  as  yet  a  minor;  consequently  the  house 
of  Saxony,  which  had  held  possession  of  the  throne  of  Poland 
during  a  space  of  sixty-six  years,  now  lost  it.  Both  Russia  and 
Prussia  stepped  forward  forthwith,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  affairs  of  Poland :  an  interference  wliich  that  nation 
was  now  unable  to  resist,  for  strong  and  redoubtable  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  dissension  had  so  much  reduced  its  resources,  that  it  was, 
at  this  moment,  wholly  incapable  of  maintaining,  or  even  acting  for 
itself.  Both  powers  required  that  Poland  should  choose  for  her 
sovereign  a  native  bom  prince,  and  an  army  of  10,000  Russians 
which  suddenly  advanced  upon  Warsaw,  and  an  equal  number  of 
Prussian  troops  assembled  upon  the  frontiers,  produced  the  elec- 
tion of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  throne.  Henceforth  there 
was  no  longer  an  imperial  diet  held  at  which  foreigners  did  not  en- 
deavour to  bring  into  effect  all  their  influence. 

Shortly  afW  this  event,  a  war  took  jplace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  m  which  the  former  took  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
achia,  which  that  power  was  extremely  desirous  of  retaining.  This, 
however,  Austria  opposed  most  strenuously,  lest  Russia  should  become 
too  powerful,  and  Frederick  the  Great  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 
how  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  two  parties.  The  most 
expedient  means  of  adjustment  appeared  in  the  end  to  be  the  spo- 
liation of  a  countnr  which  was  the  least  able  to  oppose  it,  viz.,  Po- 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  its  tcfrritory  was  seized  and 
shared  between  the  three  powers — Russia,  Prusda,  and  Austria. 
With  whom  this  idea  first  originated  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times.  For  as  the  wisdom  of  that  age  only  based  its  cal- 
culations upon  the  standard  of  the  senses,  and  estimated  the  power 
of  states  merely  by  their  square  miles,  amount  of  population,  soldiers, 
and  revenue,  the  grand  aim  of  the  then  state-policy  was  to  devote 
every  effort  towards  aggrandisement;  nothing  was  held  more  desir- 
able than  some  fresh  conquest,  which  might  advantageously  round 
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off  a  kingdom,  whilst  all  conffldenitioa  of  equiij  and  justke  was 
forced  to  yield  before  tlus  imparioos  pnnciple.  Wlien  one  of  the 
larger  states  effected  such  an  aoqmsitioii,  the  otfaers,  alanned,  eoosi- 
dered  the  balance  of  Europe  oomprcHnised  and  endaadgered. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  three  kingdoms  boideiing  upcm  Po- 
land, having  shared  between  them  the  ^il,  were  eadi  angmented 
in  proportion,  whence  all  fear  of  danger  was  removed.  This  system 
haa  become  so  superficial,  so  miserable  and  absurd,  that  thej  lost 
sight  altogether  of  the  principle  that  a  just  e^uHbriinn  and  the  per- 
manent safety  of  all  can  only  be  secured  By  the  inviolable  fK^ffn- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  nations.  The  partition  o£  Poknd  was  the 
formal  renunciation  itself  of  that  system  of  equipoise,  and  served  tt 
the  precursor  of  all  those  great  revolutions,  dionembennents,  and 
transformations,  together  with  all  those  ambitions  attempts  at  md- 
versal  monarchy,  which,  during  a  vpaee  of  fiye-and-twen^  years, 
were  the  means  of  convulsing  Europe  to  her  yery  foondatioiis. 

The  people  of  Poland,  menaced  as  they  were  in  diree  quartets,  were 
forced  m  tine  autumn  of  1773  to  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of 
their  country,  of  which,  accordingljr,  three  thousand  square  miles 
were  forthwith  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  died  in  1777 
without  issue,  the  mheritance  of  his  estates  and  Sectoral  dignity 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Electcr-Palatine.  The  Enipeior  Jos^h, 
however,  with  his  usual  rashness,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  w 
inheritance  in  favour  of  Austria ;  he  accordingly  raked  up  old  daim% 
and  marched  suddenljr  with  his  army  into  Bavaria,  <k  which  he 
took  immediate  possession.  The  pacmc  Palatine,  Charks  Theodore, 
thus  surprised  and  overawed,  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded 
two*thiras  of  Bavaria  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  oErder  to  secure  to 
himself  possession  of  at  least  the  other  third  portion.  The  oondoct 
of  Austria  on  this  occasion,  together  with  the  part  she  had  pie- 
-viously  taken  in  the  dismembennent  of  ill-fitted  Pdand,  was  the 
more  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  she  was  the  only  one  of  all  ^  sape- 
rior  states  which  had  hitherto  abstained  firom  similar  acts  of  aggiei- 
non.  But  the  mutability  of  the  age  had  now  destroyed  likewise  in 
Austria  the  uniform  pacific  bearing  for  which  she  had  so  long  l)een 
distinguished. 

These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  serious  commotions  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  Trederick  the  Great  more  especially  felt  he  coold 
and  ought  not  to  remain  an  inactive  observer  of  whai  was  pasasg. 
Accormngly  he  entered  the  lists  against  Austria  at  once,  and  com- 
menced operations  as  protector  of  the  heir  of  Charles  Theodore,  dte 
Duke  of  I>euz-Pont8,  who  protested  a^inst  the  compact  si^ed  by 
the  form^  with  Austria,  and  claimed  tne  assistance  of  the  ^ng  o^ 
Prussia.  The  young  and  hot-headed  Emj^ror  Joseph  accepted  the 
challenge  forthwith,  and  taking  up  a  position  in  Bohemia,  lie  there 
awaited  the  kin^ ;  the  latter,  who  had  already  crossed  the  moim- 
tains,  finding  hun,  however,  so  strongly  intzenched,  ma  leiactaot 
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to  Imzard  an  attack  \mier  sack  difficult  circmnstanoeSy  and  withdrew 
fiom  Bohemia*  After  a  few  mmnportant  skinniahes  between  the 
%ht  troopa  of  both  sides,  peace  was  signed  by  the  mediation  of 
Fnmce  ana  Rnaaia,  at  Tescnen,  on  the  ISth  of  Maj^  1779,  even 
befoietheend  of  the  fizst  year  of  the  war.  The  Empress  Maria  The- 
resB,  now  adyanced  in  years,  by  no  means  shared  in  ner  son's  taste  for 
irar»  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  desired  peace;  whilst  Frederick 
hin^df,  who  had  nothing  to  ^n  personally  by  this  campaign,  was 
equally  anxious  for  a  reconciliation.  Moreover,  he  was  Gkewise  far 
adianeed  in  years,  and  possessed  an  eye  sufficiently  penetrating  to 
perceive  that  the  former  original  spirit  and  enercy  of  the  army 
vbich  had  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  war  of 
Seven  Tears,  had  now  ahnost  disappeared,  although  the  disci- 
plme  under  which  it  was  still  placed  was  equally  severe  and  ty- 
lannical  as  in  former  times.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances, 
llierefore,  peace  was  preferable  to  war.  By  the  treaty  now  con- 
diided,  Austria  restored  to  the  palatine  house  all  the  estates  of  Ba- 
vana,  except  the  circle  of  Buxgau,  and  the  succession  was  secured 
to  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts. 

After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  Joseph  11.  strove, 
irith  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  &9ry  and  enterprising  nature,  tobrin^ 
into  immediate  execution  the  great  and  ambitious  plans  he  haa 
formed,  and  to  ^ve  to  the  various  nations  spread  over  the  bound- 
less sur&ce  of  his  vast  possessions,  one  unique  and  equal  form  of 
gOTemment,  after  a  model  such  as  he  had  himsdf  formed  within  his 
own  imnd«  Indeed,  from  the  daring,  reckless  character  he  dis- 
played, and  the  conduct  he  pursued^he  might  with  justice  have  been  re- 
caided  as  one  only  anxious,  by  the  changes  he  made,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  most  unprecedented  revcdution  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  But 
this  prince,  together  with  others  of  the  age  he  lived  in  and  that  which 
followed,  beheld  all  their  creations  destroyed  almost  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  been  formed,  inasmuch  as  they  had  involved  themselves  in 
the  error  of  believing  that  they  could  change,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  man's  life,  or  perhaps  of  only  a  few^ears,  that  which  the  numan 
laoe  was  only  able  to  Bring  into  operation  in  the  sbw  growth  of  cen- 
turies. This  arrogant  presumption  evinced  by  a  man,  who  would  thus 
pretend  to  realise  the  ideas  he  has  conceivea  solely  because  he  deems 
their  realisation  passS^ — ^however  opposed  they  may  be  to  reason — 
was  manifested  m  Joseph  in  the  hisnest  degree,  and  thence  he  was 
frustrated  and  disappointed  in  all  his  expectations  and  good  inten- 
tions. He  himselt  was  influenced,  it  is  true,  by  a  mere  desire  for 
all  that  is  just  and  good,  for  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  for  the 
progress  of  enlightenment  and  liberty  of  spirit;  but  he  neglected  to 
search  strictly  but  calmly  into  human  nature,  and  thus  make  him- 
self thorougmy  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  variously 
disposed  subjects.  What  he  undertook  to  efiect  was  too  often  alto- 
getner  unsuited  to  their  actual  c<nidition,  and  what  was  acceptable 
to  one  was  repugnant  to  another.    In  the  feeling  of  his  good  in- 
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tendons,  Joseph  adopted  as  his  model  the  absolute  piinciplea  of 
Frederick  in  nis  system  of  goTemment ;  but  Frederick  occupied 
himself  more  with  external  arrangements,  with  the  administration  of 
the  state,  the  promotion  of  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
interfering  very  little  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture  which 
followed  Its  particular  course,  often  altogether  without  his  kaow- 
ledge;  whilst  in  this  respect  Joseph,  by  his  new  measures,  often  en- 
croached upon  the  dearest  privileges  of  his  subjects.  He  insisted 
certainly  upon  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought;  but  he 
did  not  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  principle  depended  upon  that  close  conviction  which  cannot 
be  forced,  and  can  only  exist  in  reality  when  the  light  of  truth 
hasjgradually  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  the  heart 

The  greatest  obstacles,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  Joseph's 
innovations  proceeded  from  the  church  ;  for  his  grand  object  was  to 
confiscate  numerous  monasteries  and  spiritual  institutions,  and  to 
change  at  once  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  :  that  is,  he  con- 
templated obtaining  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  what  would 
of  itself  have  occurred  in  the  space  of  half-a-century. 

By  this  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possesions  more  than  one 
neignbouring  prince  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Paasau 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Sakburg,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their 
rights,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  complain  loudly ;  and  in  the  same 
way  in  other  matters,  various  other  princes  found  too  much  reason 
to  condemn  the  emperor  for  treating  with  contempt  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  Their  apprehensions  were  more  especially  increased 
when  the  emperor,  in  the  year  1785,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  exchange 
of  territory  with  the  electoral  prince-palatine  of  Bavaria,  according  to 
which,  the  latter  was  to  resign  his  country  to  Austria,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  return  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  the  title 
of  a  new  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  :  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
entire  south  of  Germany  would  have  come  into  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  Austria.  The  prince-palatine  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to 
make  the  exchange,  and  France  as  well  as  Russia,  at  first  &vourcdit 
in  its  principle  ;  but  Frederick  II.  once  more  stepped  forward  and 
disconcerted  their  plans^  in  which  he  succeeded  likewise  in  bringing 
Russia  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  commotions,  however,  produced  by  these  efforts  made  by  Joseph 
to  bring  his  rash  projects  into  immediate  operation,  caused  the  old  King 
of  Prussia  to  form  the  idea  of  establishing  an  alliance  of  the  German 
princes  for  the  preservation  of  the  imperial  constitution,  similar  in 
character  to  the  unions  formed  in  previous  times  for  mutual  defence. 
Such  at  least  was  to  be  the  unique  object  of  this  alliance  according 
to  the  king's  own  words;  and  this  league  was  accordingly  efiected  m 
the  year  1785,  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the  dukes  of 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Deux-Ponts,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  several  other  princes,  who  v^ere  soon  joined  by  the 
Elector  of  Mentz.    This  aUiance  was  based  upon  principles  in  their 
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nature  less  ininucal  than  strictly  surveillant ;  neirertbeless,  it  effected 
the  object  contemplated  by  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  various  innovations  threatened  by  the  emperor,  whilst  it 
operated  as  a  lesson  indicating  to  that  house,  that  its  real  distinction 
amongst  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  to  preserve  the  present 
order  of  things,  to  protect  all  rights  and  privileges,  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  thus  to  constitute  itse^  the  bulwark  of 
universal  liberty,  but  failing  in  all  this,  it  must  inevitably  lose  at 
once  all  pubKc  confidence.  This  alliance  of  princes,  however,  pro- 
duced little  or  no  important  results  for  the  advantage  of  Germany, 
owing  partly  to  the  death  of  Frederick  U.,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  successors  of 
Joeeph  n.  happily  returning  to  the  ancient  hereditary  principles  of 
the  house,  both  in  its  moderation  and  circumspection  ;  and  finally, 
owing  to  the  unheard-of  events  which  transpired  in  Europe  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  this  centuiy,  and  which  soon  produced  too  much 
cause  for  forgetting  all  previous  minor  grievances. 

This  alUance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  the  last  public  act 
of  the  great  Frederick  of  any  consequence ;  and  he  died  in  tne  follow- 
ing year.  He  continued  active  and  full  of  enterprise  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  age,  but  his  condition  became  gradually  more 
isolated,  inasmuch  as  aU  the  companions  of  his  former  days  had  in 
turns  disappeared  and  sunk  into  their  last  resting-place  before  himself, 
the  last  among  them  being  the  brave  old  warrior,  Ziethen,  who  died 
in  the  January  previous  of  the  same  year  as  his  royal  master,  at 
the  affe  of  eighty-seven ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  heaven  had  not 
blessed  him  with  any  &mily,  and  thus  he  was  debarred  from  the 
endearing  enjoyment  experienced  by  a  &ther,  when  he  sees  himself 
^rown  young  again,  ana  revivified  in  his  posterity.  At  the  same 
tune,  he  was  wanting  in  all  those  feelings  conducive  to  this  state  of 
life — a  state  against  which  his  whole  nature  recoiled. 

His  mind,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  retained  all  its  power 
durix^  the  long  space  of  seventy-four  vears,  although  his  body  had 
latterfy  become  much  reduced  and  enieebled.  Through  the  extra- 
vagant use  he  had  always  made  of  strong  spices  and  French  dishes,  he 
dried  up  the  springs  of  life,  and  after  suffering  severelv  from  dropsjr, 
he  dejparted  this  life  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786^  and  was  buried  in 
Potsoam,  under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  garrison.* 

Although  the  news  of  Frederick's  death  at  such  an  advanced 
age  excited  no  very  great  astonishment,  it  nevertheless  produced 

-"^ ^ -I     -  I       ■      ■  WI^^M        Mil  IMl    ^  ■■  IM^M        ■     ■     ^M      I  ^^1      MM   ■  ■[■■■■■^^  ■■■!■  IBBn         ' 

*  In  his  last  lUnem  Frederick  displayed  great  mildness  and  patience,  and  ac* 
knowledged  with  gratitade  the  trouble  and  pain  he  caused  those  around  him* 
During  one  of  his  sleepless  nights  he  called  to  the  page  who  kept  watch  in  the  room» 
and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was?  The  man  replied  it  had  just  struck  two. 
«  Ah,  then  it  is  still  too  soonl**  exclaimed  the  kkig,  *«  hot  I  cannot  sleep.  See 
whether  any  of  the  other  attendants  are  awake,  but  do  not  disturb  them  if  th^ 
are  still  slec^;nng,  for  poor  fellows,  they  are  tired  enough.  But  if  you  find  Neuman 
(his  &Tourite  Yager)  stirring,  say  to  nim,  tou  beUere  the  king  wishes  soon  to  rise. 
But  nnnd,  do  not  awaken  any  one  I" — Msiduer, 
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a  conddecaUe  senflation  tluoii^lioat  the  whole  of  Emope.  He 
left  tx)  his  suocesBor  a  well-reguhited  state,  containizig  a  popaktioii 
of  six  millions  of  inhabitants;  a  powerfol,  striciij  oiganised  army, 
and  a  treasurr  well  provided;  the  greatest  treasuie  however  he  left, 
WIS  the  Teeollection  of  his  heroic  and  glorious  acts,  which  in  sub- 
sequent times  has  continued  to  operate  upon  his  nation  with  all  its 
awakening  power  and  heart-stiinng  influenoe. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  meantime,  had  engaged,  in  1788,  in  a  irar 
with  the  Turks,  which  did  not  produce  the  results  he  had  been  led 
to  anticipate.  His  arm  j  suffered  very  oonsiderBble  losses,  moie  es* 
peciallj  through  sickness,  and,  although  he  l^mself  was  present  in 
parson,  his  troops  effected  nothing,  for  he  was  wholly  without  those 
necessary  qualifications— firmness  and  presence  of  mind — chinc- 
teristics  so  highly  requisite  in  a  general,  in  order  to  ensure  soocesB. 
About  this  time  also  the  Hungarians  began  to  show  stron^jBymptoms 
of  discontent,  caused  by  the  tmjust  treatment  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  him  they  had  formerly  saved  when  appealed  to  by  his 
mother,  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  Netherlands,  however,  the  whole 
population  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  at  once;  the  clergy,  the 
nobili^,  the  people,  and  the  cities  altogether,  p^Kseiving  by  the  re- 
forms too  precipitately  enforced  upon  them  by  the  emperor  the  at- 
tacks that  were  being  made  upon  their  ancient  rights  and  privil^es. 
They  seised  arms,  and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1789,  the  provinoes 
of  Brabant  declared  themselves  independent  in  a  grand  meeting  held 
at  Breda.  Nearly  all  the  cities  took  part  with  the  revolters,  who  had 
at  their  head  a  barrister,  named  Van  der  Noot,  and  the  Austrian 
officials  were  forced  to  take  their  flig^ht.  Hiis  was,  in  fitct,  a  kind 
of  introductory  scene  to  that  whi<m  was  being  prepared,  about 
llie  same  time,  in  France  itself.  During  the  period  of  these  ecm- 
tentions  Joseph  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  onthe20thof  Fdimaij, 
1790,  an  event  greatly  hastened  by  the  &tigues  he  had  midei;goiie 
in  the  Turkish  war,  and  more  eq>ecially  promoted  through  bitter 
mortification  at  finding  all  his  mad  and  lU-timed  projects  nil  to  the 
ground,  and  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  state  of  anarchy  and  revolt  ezisliDg 
amongst  his  subjects. 

As  he  left  no  family  behind  him,  his  brother,  Peter  Lec^d, 
hitherto  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ,  succeeded  him  in  his  hereditaiy 
estates  of  Austria.  The  task  undertaken  by  the  new  sovereign  was 
by  no  means  the  most  easy  one,  inasmuch  as  he  found  everywhere 
dissatisfiiction,  contention,  and  sedition.  He  perceived  that  in  cider 
to  steer  the  vessel  safely  through  the  raging  tempest  he  must  emjioj 
moderate  and  reconciliatory  measures,  and,  happily,  Peter  Leopold 
possessed  the  necessary  disposition  and  ability  to  effect  this  object 
The  dangerous  innovations  introduced  hy  his  predecessor  were  at 
once  abolished,  Hungary  pacified,  and  the  Netherlands,  partly  by 
the  necessary  force  or  arms,  and  partly  by  the  confirmatian  of  thar 
rights  and  constitutions, were  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquiDitv;  and,  fi- 
nally, in  the  following  year,  a  trea^  of  peace  was  concludea  with  the 
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Tnrka.  On  llie  20tlL  of  Seotember,  1790,  the  kerediiaiy  prince  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  caosen  emptor  of  Gennany,  under  the 
title  of  Leopold  IL  He,  however,  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792, 
and  thus  his  short  reign  of  two  years  ended  at  the  moment  when  a 
new  and  eventfiil  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  Europe,  teeming 
with  scenes  of  intrigue,  anarchy,  and  atrocious  outrage,  already  but 
too  well  known  in  the  annals  of  that  disastrous  period  to  require  much 
farther  comment  or  description  in  the  present  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Leopold  n.  and  the  State  of  Frmoe—IVaiioe  dedaies  War  against  Austria,  the  Im- 
poial  States,  HoUimd,  Span,  ftc,  1798— Frauds  IL  Empcaror  of  Getmuij,  179S. 
1806— Pmssia— Suocesses  of  the  Alfies — Greneral  Dumoariez  and  the  RepablicsB 
Armj — The  Austrians  defeated  at  Jemappes — The  Netherlands  Tepnblicanized— 
Defeat  of  Damoones  at  Neerwiadcai,  1793— Jeins  the  Allies— Continiied  Snooesses 
of  the  Allies  under  the  Dukes  of  York  sad  Cobnrg— Canot — Generals  Fkdiegni 
and  Jonrdan — ^Battles  dT  Toamaj  and  neoms — Jouidan's  Aerial  Reconnoitering 
Messenger,  or  the  AdQutant  m  the  Balloon — ^Defeat  of  the  Allies — Snccesses  of  the 
li^rtech— Onquests  in  Flanders,  HoOsnd,  and  the  Bhine — ^Kaiseralaatem — Peace 
of  Basle,  1795— England  and  Austria— France— The  Austrian  Genersls  Beauliei^ 
Wurmser,  and  Archduke  Charles — ^Napoleon  Buonaparte,  1796 — ^Appointed  Ge- 
neral in  Italy — ^His  Army — His  Conquests  and  rich  Booty  made  in  Italy— The 
'BteaA  in  Germany— Aichdnke  Charles— Iforeau—His  funous  Retreat — ^Mantua 
^Buonaparte  in  Germany— His  rapid  Marches — ^Vienna— Peace  of  Campo-For- 
mio,  1797 — Shameful  Conditions— State  of  Europe— Alliance  of  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey— Hostilities  resumed,  1798— Buonaparte  in  Egypt — Cano— 
Abookip— Hk  Fleet  destroyed  by  Neison—Itsly— General  Suwwoff— His  Suc- 
cesses in  Italy— -Genoa— Switzeriand—Snwaroff's  Passage  across  the  Alps— His 
^iesperate  Appeal  to  his  Soldiers— His  Recall— The  Emperor  Paul  and  Eng^d— 
Buonaparte  Fhrst  Consul,  1799— Genoa— Battle  of  Marengo,  1800 — General  Desaix 
— Moiean  in  Germany — Peace  of  Lunelle,  1801 — Sad  Besnits  to,  and  Sacrifices 
made  hy  Germany— Resignation  of  William  Pitt— Peace  of  Amiens,  IdOS^Eng- 
land  dedaies  War  against  France,  1  SOS— Buonaparte  takes  Possession  of  Hanorer 
— The  German  Legion. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  11.  remained  ftdthfol  to  his  system  of  pact- 
ficatum,  altboogh  he  could  not  but  feel  serious  apprehensions  when 
he  beheld  the  alarming  state  of  affiurs  in  France.  Several  of  the 
pnnces  of  the  empire  nad  abeadj  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  take 
op  aims  against  that  reTolutionary  country,  in  favour  of  the  emi* 
fftiM,  piinoes  and  nobles,  who,  making  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
tneir  place  of  rrfoge,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  at  Co- 
I'Ifntz,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  the  princes  of  the  land  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  and  commence  hostihties.  The  revolution  had,  in 
j^t,  affected  and  seriously  injured  a  number  of  the  German  princes 
^  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  from  the  earliest  times  in  France,  and 
^''^^^fe  espedauy  in  Alsace, — and  now,  wh^i  they  demanded  an  m- 
demaification  for  these  losses,  they  only  met  with  the  same  arrogant 
^iid  SQomfiil  reception  in  the  language  which  it  had  been  the  prao- 
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tice  of  France  to  express  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The 
imperialists,  however,  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  to  a  county 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  a  war  with  a  foreign  power  is  both  deniable 
and  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a  check  upon  internal  divisions, 
and  by  promoting  a  more  united  feeling,  furnishes  it  with  still 
greater  power  agamst  the  common  enemy. 

The  new  emperor,  Francis  11.^  formed  now  an  alliance  with 
Frederick- William  II.,  of  Prussia,  a^nst  France,  but  which  the 
latter  government  anticipated  by  declaring  war  against  Austria  'm 
1792.  The  attack  of  the  Prussians  took  the  young  republic, — ^which 
still  retained  the  king,  although  powerless,  at  its  h^id— completely  by 
surprise.  Tlie  country  was  not  as  yet  prepared  for  war,  and  the  first 
invasion  was  accordingly  attended  with  successful  results.  The 
armies  of  the  imperialists  continued  to  march  in  advance,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  towns  along  their  route.  Valenciennes,  Longwy, 
and  Verdun,  were  conquered,  all  the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes occupied,  together  with  the  plains  of  Champagne;  and  even 
Paris  itself  began  to  tremble.  But  the  people  now  aroused  them- 
selves, and  this  was  promoted,  in  fact^  by  their  enemy  himself.  For, 
misled  no  doubt  by  the  presumption  and  mad  hopes  cherished  by 
the  emigrants,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  Prus- 
sian army,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was  distributed  everywhere 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  which  was  so  insultingly  and 
cruelly  worded,  as  to  make  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  recod  and 
tremble  within  him,  and  of  those  more  especially  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  ancient  rights  of  royalty;  for,  amount  the  otha 
threats  it  contained,  the  document  declared  that  Pans  should  be 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  and  not 
a  single  stone  of  the  metropolis  should  be  left  standing,  lliese 
dreadful  words  acted  upon  the  people  with  all  the  power  of  an  elec- 
tric shock,  and  forthwith,  from  every  part  of  the  country,  were  to 
be  seen  both  young  and  old  hastening  in  shoals  with  au  possible 
speed  to  join  voluntarily  the  standard  of  General  Dumounez,  and 
imder  which  they  burned  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  defence  of  thdr 
country's  freedom.  The  army  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  &ce  the 
invaders,  and  it  marched  forth  and  took  up  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  high-road  near  Sainte-Menehould;  but,  as  the  Irrussians  now 
be^an  to  sufiTer  greatly  from  the  want  of  supplies  in  that  impo- 
venshed  part  of  tne  country,  as  also  from  the  sickness  and  disease 
produced  through  the  continual  heavy  rains  which,  badly  clothed  as 
the  troops  were,  thinned  their  ranks  sadly,  they  were  forced,  after  a 
slight  cannonade  at  Valmy,  to  make  a  retreat;  this  they  were  happy 
enough  to  succeed  in  effecting  in  good  time,  and  they  gained  tne 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  they  lost  no  time  in  crossing. 

At  Jemappes,  however,  Dumouriez  came  up  with  the  Austriaos, 
and  giving  tnem  battle  at  once,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1792— 
the  first  under  the  republican  government — ^gained  a  decisive  victoiy. 
His  force  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Austrian  aimy ,  whilst 
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he  VTBS  likewise  in  possession  of  an  overwhelming  train  of  heavy 
ardUeiy,  which  at  each  discharge  mowed  down  whole  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  very  earth  tremble.  The  Austrians,  never- 
theless, fought  with  a  courage  truly  heroic  for  two  entire  days  against 
their  formidable  adversaries,  but  were  eventually  forced  to  yiehi  the 
field  of  battle.  By  this  single  battle  the  House  of  Austria  lost  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  victorious  army,  like  a  rushing 
torrent,  carried  all  before  them,  and  the  inhabitants,  already  dis- 
satisfied with  the  dominion  of  Austria  ever  since  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph II.,  and  seduced  by  the  thoughts  of  liberty,  threw  off  the 
imperial  yoke  and  received  the  French  with  open  arms.  They 
planted  everywhere  the  tree  of  liberty,  established  a  national  con- 
vention, and  adopted  all  the  republican  principles  and  institutions 
of  their  conquerors. 

At  the  same  time  General  Custine  had  marched  against  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  and  through  treachery  made  himself  master  of  the 
important  imperial  city  of  Mentz.  The  mania  for  liberty  now  held 
its  sway  in  that  place,  and  the  republican  institutions  of  Paris  were 
Hkewise  introduced  there.  Franldbrt,  however,  its  neighbouring 
city,  maintained  itself  firmly  against  aU  the  influence  of  these  in- 
sinuating and  destructive  prmciples,  and  when  invited  to  follow  the 
example  eet  by  those  around,  the  citizens  replied,  that  they  wese 
contented  with  the  liberty  they  had  thus  far  enjoyed  all  along. 

The  sanguinary  proceedings — ^but  more  especially  the  dreadful  and 
revolting  late  of  Louis  XVL,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  excited 
imiversal  indignation  and  hoonror;  and  England  and  Spain,  together 
with  Holland,  armed  at  once  against  the  French  republic  which  had 
declared  war  a^unst  them,  (^rmany  was  not  long  in  joining  these 
powers,  and  as  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Portugal,  came  forward 
likewise,  a  coalition  of  the  governments  of  the  moiety  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  against  that  of  France. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1793  was  distinguished 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  gamed  by  the  allies  in  the  Nether- 
huids.  Dumouriez  was  defeated  at  Aldenhoven,  and  he  was  again 
overthrown  on  the  18th  of  March  in  a  grand  battle  near  Neerwinaen ; 
and,  dreading  lest  he  might  be  summoned  to  Paris  and  thus  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  he  was  no  fiiend,  and  who,  he 
knew  too  well,  were  the  last  to  treat  misfortune  with  mercy^  he 
passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  allies.  The  latter  now  pressed  for- 
"vrard  in  rapid  marches;  their  united  army  comprised  the  Austrians, 
the  Prussians,  the  English,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  Dutch,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Coburg  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Dumou- 
riez's  successor,  General  Dampierre,  was  again  defeated  on  the  8th  of 
Majr  on  the  plains  of  Famars,  bemg  himself  killed  in  the  action; 
and  the  allies  having  now  made  themselves  masters  of  Valenciennes 
and  Cond^,  the  road  to  Paris  lay  open  before  them. 

Meantime  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  on  the  Rhine,  reconquered 
Mentey  and  having  forced  the  lines  of  &e  hill  of  Weissenberg, 
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they  commenced  tlie  siege  of  Landau  mider  the  command  of  ihe 
Grown  Prince  of  Pruffiia. 

In  the  Pjzennees  a  Spanish  annr  crossed  the  Al{)6  and  marched 
into  France,  where  the  progress  made  was  attended  with  oonffiderable 
success;  in  conjunction  with  the  English  they  took  poasearion  of  the 
important  seaport  of  Toulon,  which,  haying  dedared  its^  opposed 
to  the  convention  of  Paris,  they  defended  against  the  repuUican 
forces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Tear,  however,  the  republican  forces  were 
more  sucoessfid  along  the  uontiers  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  Uppa 
Rhine,  Landau,  and  the  whole  of  Alsaoe,  after  continued  and  most 
sanguinary  fighting,  fisU  again  into  their  hands,  and  the  lepuUican 
flag  was  everywhere  rianted  along  that  portion  of  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine ;  whilst,  in  the  ^Netherlands,  Dunkirk  was  delivered,  and  many 
severe  actions  gained  by  the  French.  In  this  quarter  the  fi»ces  were 
commanded  by  Houdiaid  and  Jourdan;  whilst  on  the  Bhiae  the 
troops  were  heaaded  by  Pich^ru  and  Hoche — ^names  devated  fiom 
their  origmal  obscurity  by  the  rushing  tide  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
30th  of  September  a  mnd  £6ie  washdd  in  Paris,  on  which  oocaaon 
fourteen  different  armies  were  iqpieaented  in  a  triumj^ial  prooeasioD, 
in  honour  of  the  victories  thOT  had  gained. 

At  the  commencement  c^tne  year  1794  the  allies  united  all  their 
forces  in  the  Netherlanda,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Gobm]|, 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  himself  joined  the  camp  in  order,  by  bs 
presence,  to  encourage  the  troops.  On  the  7th  of  April  thev  gained 
a  complete  victc»y  near  Gateau-Gambresas,  and  on  the  dOth  of  the 
aame  month  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Lfindie- 
cies.  FiNTtune,  however,  now  changed.  Gamot,  who  propetfy  mi* 
derstood  how  to  employ  the  system  of  war  by  which  a  nation  in 
arms  might  obtain  victo^,  issoed  his  orders  forthwith  to  the  grand 
armies,  commanded  by  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  to  attack  the  alfied 
army  with  the  most  daring  imp^uoaity  and  without  oeaang,  so  that 
not  a  single  day  might  pass  wuhout  constant  hard  fishtan?.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  French  troops  that  woe  dain  &at  was  a 
matter  of  no  consideration;  £tesh  battalions  were  marched  up  to  le- 
place  those  that  had  fallen,  and  thus  the  allied  gaierals  finding  them- 
selves so  hard  pressed  looked  in  vain  for  an  opportmdty  where  and 
how  to  form  toeir  principal  point  of  defence.  All  theb  ordinaiy 
tactics  of  war  were  perfectly  usdeas;  for  when  whde  battaEoos^  on 
being  repulsed,  fell  back  upon  each  other,  and  instead  of  takingto 
flight  raUied  again  and  renewed  the  attack,  and  fought  on  without 
yielding  an  inch  as  long  as  lifis  gave  them  the  power,  and  when 
neither  the  fear  of  death  nor  any  thin^  dse,  however  fiscmidable  its 
nature,  could  make  them  quit  the  field  of  batde,  then  necessszilv  ^ 
the  end  of  the  action  victory  remained  with  the  greatest  nomW. 
Thence  the  Austrians  and  their  allies,  the  Englidi,  Dotch,  and  Ha- 
noverians, harassed  and  overcome  with  &tigae,  were  ultamateiy  de* 
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feated  on  die  22nd  of  May  near  Touraay  hj  Pichegni,  and  on  tlie 
2Ml  of  Jnne  at  Fknma,  bj  Jomdaa,  in  tiro  amguinaiy  battles. 
At^  fleuTus  tbe  French  general  tamed  the  course  of  the  contest, 
which  was  going  against  mm,  eventually  in  his  &Tour  by  adopting 
an  enedient  comjdetely  novel  and  hiuierto  unknown  in  war;  he 
canaed,  namely,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  get  into  a  balloon  in 
which  he  ascended,  and  this  enabled  him  to  observe  exactly  the 
position  of  the  allied  army,  and  on  this  o£Scer's  return  fiom  his  aerial 
expedition  he  gave  his  report  accordingly  to  the  general,  who  le- 
newed  the  action,  and,  guiaed  by  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
gained  the  battle. 

After  thifl  victory  the  Euocess  of  the  French  arms  continued  with- 
out interruption;  nothing  could  check  their  progress  either  in  Hol- 
land or  on  the  flhine.  All  the  places  taken  urom  them  in  France — 
Itfoidrecies,  Le  Quesnoy,  Valenciennes,  and  Gonde,  were  recon- 
querod  one  after  the  other;  besides  which,  the  republicans  took  poe- 
sesdon  of  Bmsseb  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  in  the  autumn  tney 
commanded  the  rivers  Meuse  and  YahaL  Hiese  successes,  however, 
appeared  to  have  now  reached  the  term  of  their  duration,  and  more 
especially  as  the  sluices  of  all  the  canals  throughout  Holland  had  been 
opened,  in  order,  by  a  genezal  inundation,  to  rescue  that  oonntry 
from  the  French  arms.  But  nature  herself  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
invaders,  by  conv^ting  these  very  waters  into  a  secure  passage  for 
their  trocfM,  inasmuch  as  the  winter  of  this  year,  1794,  becoming 
extremely  severe,  they  were  all  oompletdy  ftozen,  and  to  such  a 
depth  was  the  ice  that,  by  means  of  these  natural,  seasonable  bridges, 
soldiers,  artilleiy,  and  baggage  trains,  wexe  enabled  to  advance  and 
penetiate  into  the  veiy  heart  of  Holland  ;  thus  cm  the  17th  of 
January,  1795,  they  were  in  poeBession  of  Utrecht,  and  cm  the  19th 
they  took  Amsteidam.  The  otadtholder  was  forced  to  sedc  reftige 
with  his  fionily  in  England,  and  Holland  was  forthwith  converted 
into  a  repubhc. 

Meantime  Jourdan,  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  had  driven  the  Aus- 
trians  out  of  Brabant  towards  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  oompletdiy  de- 
fisated  them  in  several  encounters;  and  eventually  he  forced  them  to 
cross  the  Rhine  to  Ccdogne.  Lie^,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Juliers,  Co- 
logne, Bonn,  and  Coblentz,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Frendi; 
Latsemburg  alone  holding  out  by  a  brave  and  determined  defisnoe 
until  the  month  of  June,  1795. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  the  campaign  of  1794  took 
almost  the  fiame  direction  as  in  the  northern  provinces.  At  the  oom- 
mencement,  on  the  22nd  q£  May,  a  great  victory  was  obtained  by 
the  Anstrians  and  Prussians  at  Kaiseralautem;  this  was  succeeded 
by  continuous  attach  made  upon  the  alHes  by  the  republican  army, 
DOW  oooaideraUy  reinfinroed  dv  levies  en  maue  produced  through 
the  national  aummons,  and  finally,  on  the  15th  otJuoe,  by  another 
battle  fought  at  Eaiaerslautecn,  in  which  the  French,  although  re- 
pnlaed  eight  tames  wxdi  great  loss,  retained  to  the  attack  lor  the 
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ninth  time^  and  gained  the  victory.     After  a  short  cesBation  of  hos- 
tilities the  allies  retired  at  this  point  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hhine. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  had  now  become  so  great,  and 
prodaced  so  much  alarm,  that  whoever  attentively  considered  tbe 
condition  of  Europe,  and  especially  Grennanj,  could  easily  peioeiTe 
that  it  could  not  ao  otherwise  but  unite  all  its  forces,  in  order  to 
cany  on  the  war  for  its  own  preservation.  The  f'rench  already  made 
no  mystery  of  their  intention  to  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Gennanj  situated  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  extent  of 
the  entire  course  of  that  river.  Were  we  then,  through  thenn£i- 
vourable  results  of  one  campaign,  to  allow  our  dimgerous  neighbour 
to  remain  master  over  those  territories,  which  to  gain  he  had  been 
striving  in  vain  for  centuries  ?  No ;  Germany  ought  never  to  hsve 
permitted  such  a  disgrace;  but  where  in  such  times  was  to  be  found 
that  ancient,  hereditary,  and  noble  feeling  of  independence,  coupled 
with  that  inborn  magnanimity  to  uphold  and  defend  the  honour  of 
our  common  Fatherluid  ?  Jealousy  and  envy  among  the  oommandeis 
in  chief  and  the  first  ministers  of  the  empire,  had  paralysed  the 
powers  of  the  army,  and  obstructed  the  success  of  eveiy  operation ; 
and  now  the  entire  confederation  allowed  itself  to  be  dissolved  by 
its  crafty  enemy.  On  the  5th  of  April,  Prussia  concluded  at  Ba^ 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic,  and  Hanover, 
as  well  as  Hesse  Cassel,  concurred  therein  likewise.  A  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  for  the  north  of  Germany,  which  exempted 
the  Prussian  territories  in  Westphalia,  including  Hesse  and  Lower 
Saxony. 

Shortly  afterwards  Spain,  through  want  of  means  wherewith  to  pay 
her  troops,  aswellasoi  that  firm,  determined  will  so  necessary  under 
the^  circumstances,  likewise  separated  herself  firom  the  coalition 
acainst  France ;  whence,  of  the  higher  powers^  Austria  and  England 
alone  remained  in  the  grand  arena,  ana  thus  it  has  always  happened 
with  Austria  ever  since  the  lime  of  Maximilian  I.,  whenever  that 
power  formed  an  alliance  to  maintain  a  war  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  states. 

During  the  conferences  of  peace  with  Prussia,  and  even  afier- 
waxds,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  as  Austria  and  the  Germanic  em* 
pire  appeared  equally  desirous  for  a  pacification,  both  parties 
agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  the  two  armies  retained  their 
position  in  front  of  each  other  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
separated  only  by  the  waters  of  that  noble  river.  This  short  repose 
was  of  ^reat  benefit  to  France,  for  the  general  scarcity  of  pnm- 
sions  which  prevailed  throughout  this  year — ^producing  almost  a  state 
of  famine— would  otherwise  have  completdy  prevented  the  amty 
from  accomplishing  any  extraordinary  operations.  But  as  the 
harvest  was  now  sately  gathered  in,  Jourdan,  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  September,  crossed  the  Rhine  between  Duesburg  and 
Diisseldorf,  which  latter  town  he  forthwith  invested,  and  pursuing 
his  impetuous  course  of  victory,  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  banis 
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of  the  rivers  Wupper — ^the  commencement  of  the  Prussian  line  of 
demarcation — ^the  oieg  and  the  Lahn  over  the  Maine.  Field-marshal 
Oaiifait,  however,  had  reassembled  his  troops  behind  the  latter  river, 
and  he  now  attacked  the  French  at  Hocnst,  near  Frankfort,  com- 
pletely routed  them,  and  sent  them  back  over  the  Rhine  with  the 
same  expedition  that  they  had  used  in  advancing  across  it ;  thus 
Mentz  was  delivered  irom  its  state  of  siege,  and  Mannheim  re- 
taken. The  summer  armistice  had  reduced  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  republican  armies,  and  their  zeal  had  become  considerably 
diminished.  A  war  conducted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  many 
volunteers  of  the  higher  classes  had  now  returned  to  their  homes. 

When,  in  1796,  the  new  order  of  things  had  become  gradually 
consolidated  in  France,  the  directory  resolved  to  force  Austria  and 
the  Germanic  empire  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  by  one  general 
overwhelming  invasion.  It  was  determined  that  the  armies  should, 
in  the  ensuing  sprine,  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps,  and  penetrate  from  every  point  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Moreau  was  to  march  through  Swabia,  Jourdan  through  Franconia,. 
and  a  third  army  was  to  overrun  Italy.  In  the  latter  country, 
the  Austrian  troops  were  conmianded  by  the  old  general,  Beaulieu  ; 
in  the  Upper  Rhme,  the  old  veteran,  Wurmser,  held  the  chief  com- 
mand; and  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  general-in-chief  was  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria  ;  to  the  two  latter  armies  were  united  the 
troops  of  the  imperial  states.  The  war  commenced  in  Italy.  But 
there  the  old  and  eicperienced  general  found  himself  con&onted 
with  a  young,  daring  leader,  filled  with  the  most  gigantic  projects, 
and  who  now  on  this  occasion  first  came  forth  to  develop  nis  mar- 
vellous powers  and  indomitable  perseverance  before  the  eyes  of  asto- 
lushed  Europe. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica — ^where  his 
father  was  an  advocate,  and  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
French  procuratorship  of  Corsica — educated  in  the  military  schools  of 
Fiance,  and  inured  to  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  and  enter- 
prises by  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
participator,  vms  only  six-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  general  of  me  Italian  army.  Barras,  one 
of  the  five  directors  of  the  executive  power,  and  who  had  taken 
him  into  his  especial  favour,  concerted  a  marriage  between  him  and 
the  widowed  Princess  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  and  had  now 
caused  his  promotion  to  the  rank  before  mentioned.  The  post  he 
held  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger  ;  the  army  over  which 
he  was  placed,  was  in  such  a  msorganised  state,  being  without  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  even  without  ammunition, 
that  its  condition  could  only  be  improved  when  imder  the  direction 
of  a  resolute  and  daring  general,  ana  who  by  judicious  management, 
naight  perhaps  succe^  in  making  even  that  very  unfavourable 
condition  itself  serve  as  a  means  to  lead  to  victories  all  the  more 
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glorious, — ^for,  in  their  present  deipezate  state,  the  soldiecs  had  no 
other  chcnce  but  oaoqneBt  or  death. 

And  truly  the  newly-appointed  leader  soon  snooeeded  in  gaining 
the  most  extraordinary  influence  and  sway  aret  his  troops,  and  in 
infusing  amongst  them  no  small  share  of  his  own  darng  and  iin» 
daunted  spirit.  This  indeed  formed  Aeroiiii  of  his  miKtarytactJCT 
the  means  by  which  he  was  led  on  to  adopt  the  mostamfaitiouspianSy 
and  sought  to  make  himself  the  canqperox  of  the  oitire  world.    By 
his  bulletins,  couched  in  the  most  concise  and  forcible  language,  in 
ihe  style  of  the  ancient  Romans,  thorougfaly  adapted  to  the  Ficaidi 
character;  by  the  distribution  of  marks  of  honour  and  distinction, 
of  colours  and  eagles,  to  those  raiments  whidi  he  at  the  same  mo- 
ment was  about  to  place  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  batde, 
together  with  other  similar  inoentives  to  Jhonour  and  gkurjr,  Buo* 
naparte  weQ  imderstood  how  to  generate  the  highest  enthusiasm  at 
the  decisive  moment.     He  eren  nad  the  tementy  to  annoance  in 
advance  the  result  of  his  battles,  and  fortune  verified  his  wards; 
people  speedily  believed  what  he  had  pcedicted,  and  this  veiy 
ifdtn  produced  the  accomplishment  of  the  event  He  more  especially 
confounded  his  enemies  oy  never  doing  what  might  have  hsen.  an- 
ticipated and  calculated  upon,  but  by  performing  exactly  what  was 
completely  opposed  to  these  expectatians,  and  was  the  most  bold 
and  perilous  m  its  nature.    All  ezperienoe  and  practice,  therefore, 
in  the  science  of  war,  were  nujeatoxy  against  him;    a  defensive  war 
with  him  must  be  unsuccessmlly  earned  on,  for  the  blow  ahrajs 
came  before  it  could  be  perceived,  or  even  anticipated,  and  he  never 
allowed  his  adversary  to  commence  the  attack,  oecause  no  one  was 
so  jpompt  in  his  measures  and  resolves  aa  himsdf 

The  opening:  of  this  campaign  was  fottowed  by  the  most  biiUiant 
success.  By  the  promptituae  of  his  manceuvres  and  snddennea  of 
his  attacks,  he  completely  overcame  and  separated  the  army  <^  the 
Sardinians  from  that  of  the  Anstrians,  and  forced  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  this  he  followed  up  by  tmning 
his  arms  aeainst  the  Austrians,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  north  ^ 
the  river  ^o.  Thus  the  whole  of  central  Ituy  lay  now  open  befioe 
him,  and  all  the  princes  of  that  country  trembled  at  his  vengesnoe. 
They  alternately  demanded  peace  and  obtained  it,  but  at  the  flacii- 
fice  of  millions  in  money,  numerous  invaluable  j^aintings,  together 
with  other  treasures  of  art  and  precious  manuscripts.  It  was  with 
these  spoils  that  he  intended  to  decorate  Puis,  in  order  sabsecmeDtlj 
to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  entire  world.  The  Duke  (^  ranna 
was  the  first  who  bound  himself  by  a  treaty  of  the  9th  of  May,  to 
furnish  in  payment  for  peace,  a  large  collection  of  the  most  rare 
paintings;  and  from  this  moment  ihe  example  of  ancient  Rome  to- 
wards Greece  was  emulated  in  every  part  where  the  French  armies 
got  a  footing.  Vanity,  combined  with  the  eager  desire  to  collect 
together  and  concentrate  in  their  capital,  and  therebv  render  it  the 
counterpart  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  central  point  of  nations,  urged 
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the  invaden  to  pillage  the  sanctuanes  and  monuments  of  art  and 
scaeDce  of  ereiy  coontij  they  maiched  through.  The  pope  was 
obliged  to  purchase  neutrality  by  llie  nayment  of  21,000,000 
fiancs,  and  by  ^ying  up  to  them  100  cosuy  pictures,  and  200  rare 
manuscripfia.  Naples  obtained  peace  without  any  aacnfice;  because 
it  lay  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  because  likewise,  its  hour,  accord- 
ing to  Buonaparte's  calculation,  had  not  yet  aniyed. 

Meantixne  eieat  events  had  likewise  transpired  in  Grermany.  The 
forces  there  had  scarcely  commezKed  operations,  when  already  the 
principaT  blow  was  struck  in  Italy,  and  the  braye  old  warrior, 
Wurmser,  was  summoned  from  Germany  with  30,000  men  to  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  The 
French  armies,  according  to  the  jdan  of  the  campaign  drawn  up  by 
the  French  Directory,  were  now  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  About  the  middle  of  August,  Jourdan  was 
only  within  a  few  days  march  of  Ratisbon,  and  Moreau  was  close 
to  Munich,  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  MoseQe;  the  latter 
general  declared  openly  that  his  object  was  to  give  his  right  hand  to 
the  army  under  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  and  his  left  to  that  of  Jourdan. 
This  junction  of  sucn  overwheumng  masses  of  troops  brought 
with  it  the  most  alarming  appearances,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  dangerous  moments  for  Austiia.  Nevertheless  the  peril 
thus  threatened  was  once  more  diverted  by  the  youthful  hero  of  that 
imperial  house.  The  nearer  the  war  approached  the  Austrian  iron- 
tier^  so  much  the  more  did  the  danger  thus  menacing  their  native 
soil  spur  on  the  imperial  troops;  whilst  at  the  same  lime  their  num- 
bers were  augmented  more  and  more  by  fresh  reinforcements  from 
the  interior.  The  Archduke  Charles  now  came  forth,  and  suddenfy 
marching  with  his  troops  against  Jourdan,  attacking  him  at  Neu- 
mark  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  at  Amben?  on  the  24th,  beat  him 
so  completely  that  the  "vmole  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  took 
to  flight,  and  never  halted  till  it  gained  the  Lower  Shine.  Jourdan 
rallied  them  at  Miihlheim  on  the  Rhine,  marched  thence  to  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  command.  By  this  disaster 
of  the  other  army,  Moreau  was  forced  likewise  to  make  a  retreat  to 
the  Upper  Rhine;  and  this  he  effected  in  such  masteriy  style,  that 
after  marching  over  the  most  perilous  roads  through  Swafaia  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  being  contmually  pursued  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
enem^y  as  wdl  as  exposed  to  the  attach  of  the  enraged  mountaineers, 
he  gamed  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  well  provided  with  booty,  and 
bringing  with  him  even  a  number  of  prisoners  taken  on  his  march* 
By  this  admirable  retreat,  the  fame  of  Moreau  as  a  general  was 
permanently  established.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  now  a^ed 
upon  an  armistice  being  concluded  on  the  Rhine  during  the  wmter. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  on  whom  tlf  e  eyes  of  all  were  now  turned 
with  admiration,  received  a  hasty  summons  to  repair  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  reorganise  the  Austrian  army.  Wurmser,  aldiou^h  success- 
ful in  several  attacks,  was  only  able  to  throw  himself,  with  a  sub- 
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sidy  of  10,000  men  into  Mantua;  but  Buonaparte  had  now  arrived, 
ana,  renewing  the  siege,  forced  them,  on  the  6th  of  Febroaiy, 
1797,  to  surrender. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  with  a  broken  down  and  dispirited  aimj, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  check  the  progress  made  by  Buonaparte. 
The  latter,  after  the  fall  of  Mantua,  penetrated  more  and  more 
northwards,  crossed  the  Alps  which  separate  Italy  from  Carinthia, 
and,  marching  into  Styria,  took  possession  of  Clagenfurth,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Judenburg,  on  the  river  Mur,  whence  he  threat- 
ened Vienna  itself  But  his  course,  this  time,  had  been  pursued  with 
too  much  impetuosity,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  now  found  him- 
self was  extremely  critical.  In  his  front  he  had  the  imperial  azmj, 
which,  at  every  retrogressive  step,  became  more  and  more  fonnid- 
able,  as  Vienna  had  already  armed  itself,  and  Himraty  was  now 
rising  en  masse ;  on  his  left  flank,  the  imperial  general,  Laudon,  was 
marching  in  advance  against  him  from  the  Tyrol  ;  and,  in  his  lear, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Triest,  another  numerous  body  of  troops,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territory  were 
under  arms;  whilst,  in  order  to  gain  the  first  and  nearest  garrisoned 
town,  Mantua,  he  would  have  to  march  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  hvmdred  miles,  over  rugged  hills,  and  an  impoverished  and 
naked  country  :  in  addition  to  all  which  evils,  his  army  had  scarcely 
sufficient  supplies  for  ten  days  longer.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is 
almost  certam,  that  if  Austria  had  been  willing  to  stake  the  (^oances, 
she  might  have  succeeded  in  annihilating  her  dangerous  adveisaiy 
at  once,  and  with  one  blow.  But  this,  it  appears,  was  not  at  au 
contemplated,  for  when,  with  his  usual  cunning,  Buonaparte,  with 
the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  now  offered  peace,  she  accepted  it, 
and  concluded  the  principal  conditions  on  the  18th  of  April,  at 
Leoben,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  Octob^, 
1797,  at  CampO'Formio^  a  nobleman's  castle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Udine.  Thus  Buonaparte,  in  two  campaigns,  subjugated  Italy; 
gained  fourteen  battles;  wrested  the  arms  from  the  grasp  of  all  the 
states  in  that  quarter;  and,  finally,  brought  over  Austria  to  agna 
peace. 

The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  ceded  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to 
France,  and  renounced  his  Italian  possessions,  including  the  capital 
city  of  Milan,  together  with  several  other  Italian  provinces,  wnidi 
were  to  form  a  Cisalpine  republic,  under  the  protectorship  of  France. 
In  return  for  this,  Austria  received  Venice,  the  Venetian  Isles, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  Breisgau  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  and  to  summon,  forthwith,  a  congress  at  Rastadt, 
in  order  to  treat,  more  fully,  the  several  conditions  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  republic  and  the  Germanic  empire. 

But  this  peace  of  Rastadt  was  in  every  respect  humiliating  and  dis- 
graceful to  Germany.  The  empire  was  wholly  abandoned  and  sacrificed 
by  the  emperor,  as  it  had  previously  been  by  Prussia.  Austria  having, 
in  a  secret  article,  consented  to  surrender  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
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the  Rhine,  as  the  limits  of  the  Germanic  empire,  who  had  we  now 
left  as  its  shield,  when  its  most  powerful  protectors  had  thus  deserted 
it  ?  And  yet  no  one  individual  state  can  be  condemned,  inasmuch 
as  a// committed  themselves  ;  and,  having  withdrawn  &om  the  ge- 
neral co-opeiation  as  soon  as  they  found  the  danger  approachmg 
them  closely,  it  could  not  be  required  of  Austria  that  she  alone 
should  make  herself  the  sacrifice*  It  is  only  with  painful  feehngs. 
that  we  can  dwell  upon  these  sad  results^  and  we  willingly  hurry 
over  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy,  when  (rermany  lay  in  its  deepest  humiliation ;  nevertheless, 
these  times  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know  the  saa  condition  to  which  the  discord,  schism, 
andegolasm  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  total  want  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing, could  bring  the  German  nation. 

The  congress  of  peace  was  accordingly  convened  at  Rastadt,  and 
Buonaparte  appeared  there  himself  as  ncTOtiator.  But  in  what 
style  of  insult  and  contempt  was  not  the  empire  treated  in  these  nego- 
tiations? With  what  aiTogance  were  our  princes  met  by  the  French 
envoys,  who  exercised  the  authority  of  masters  over  them?  Never- 
theless, ill-used  and  imposed  upon  as  they  were,  the  states  were 
forced  to  submit  and  agree  to  every  thin^,  viz. :  to  the  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  secularisation  of  the  right  bank,  as  an 
indemnity  for  what  had  been  lost  on  the  left,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  together  with  various  other 
eqTially  humiliating  demands.  These  negotiations  had  continued 
tintil  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  when  they  were  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination; but,  in  the  meantime,  Europe  itself  had  imdergonea 
niaterial  change. 

The  members  of  the  French  directory,  in  their  arrogance,  had 
undertaken  to  revolutionise  and  overturn  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  and  the  measures  they  adopted  made  it  very  soon  manifest 
that  the  French  republic  was  even  more  dangerous  in  a  time  of 
peace  than  during  a  war.  In  the  beginning  of  1798^  they,  in  scorn- 
ful defiance  of  the  pope,  remodelled  the  states  of  the  cnurch  into 
a  Roman  republic,  and  shortly  afterwards,  they  transformed  the 
government  of  Switzerland,  after  several  sanguinary  contests,  into  an 
Helvetic  republic  ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  securing  these  new  ad- 
vantages, they  left  their  armies  in  possession  of  the  countries  which 
they  drained  by  unheard-of  exactions.  Austria,  who  still  considered 
herself  called  upon  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Europe,  could  not 
sanction  such  proceedings,  and  she  found  in  the  Emperor  Paul  of 
Russia,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  Catherine,  in  1796,  a  co-operative  spirit.  He  was  a  decided 
enemy  to  all  the  principles  professed  and  followed  out  by  the  French  ; 
and  his  mother  had  abn^dy  denounced  and  threatened  those  *^  regi- 
cides*' and  '^  atheists."  raul  at  this  moment  was  more  especially 
<^cited  against  France,  because  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
had  elected  ^'^m  their  grand  master,  after  the  French  had  taken  pos- 
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8ean<m  of  the  idand  of  Malta.  This  circumstance  was  well  adapted 
to  act  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition.  Accordingly,  acoalition  of  powers 
was  now  formed  against  Fiance,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
brought  into  operation:  being  a  union  of  Russia,  England,  Austria, 
and  even  Turkey,  which,  untu  now,  had  always  cherished  the  greatest 
enmity  towards  two  of  these  powers  ;  France  herself,  however,  had 
forced  Turkey,  hitherto  her  old  ally,  to  a  war,  by  the  formidable  ex- 
pedition she  sent  against  Egypt  in  May,  1798. 

The  republic  of  France  had  never  conceived  a  more  giand  and 
stupendous  design,  of  which  they  contemjdated  the  reansation  by 
this  enterprise.  At  the  moment  when  the  negotiations  with  the 
Gbrmanic  empire  had  as  yet  made  but  little  progiesB,  and  conse- 
quently, the  peace  of  continental  Europe  was  not  "jret  secured,  and 
when  England  was  maintaining  a  glonoudy  victorious  struggle  on 
ihe  seas,  uie  flower  of  the  French  army,  headed  by  Buonaparte  and 
their  best  and  most  successfiil  leaders,  suddenly  embarked,  and  set 
sail  towards  a  distant  land,  *' in  order,"  as  stated  in  the  French  mani- 
festo, '*  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
to  avenge  the  Porte  upon  those  overb^ring  and  insolent  vassals."  A 
{dan  more  strange  and  unexpected  could  not  have  been  dioudit  q£^ 
only  that  behind  these  woras  was  concealed  a  deep  laid  acheme, 
which  events  veiy  soon  made  clearly  manifest,  but  which  likewise 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Buonaparte,  afler  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  afWr  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Malta,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Abonkxr, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1798,  and  having  taken  Alexandria  by  stonn, 
6>ntinued  his  marcn,  and  took  up  his  position  near  Cairo,  the  capital 
of  that  coimtry.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Pyramids,  he  fomid 
himself  opposed  by  twenty-three  Mameluke  Beys  at  the  head  of  ihdr 
cavalry,  dnwn  up  in  battle  array.  Having  made  his  preparations  for 
the  attack,  Buonaparte  turned  to  his  troops,  and  exclaimfyj,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  sword  to  the  IVramids  :  **  Behold,  and  remember, 
that  four  thousand  years  are  lookmg  down  upon  you  horn,  thoeemonu- 
ments  !"  After  this  short  address,  so  well  adapted  to  the  French 
national  character,  the  troops  attacked  the  enemy,  and  completely 
overthrowing  their  whole  army,  advanced  against  the  capital,  which 
they  captur^,  and  now  looked  upon  Egypt  as  a  conquered  country. 
But  this  success  was  very  speedily  changed  into  diaister.  France 
had  imagined  that  the  Turks,  who  were  rather  in  name  than  in  fiict 
the  masters  of  Egypt,  would  view  her  successes  with  indifference — 
not  so,  however;  for  on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  the  matter  more 
seriously,  and  renouncing  their  alliance  of  three  hundred  yeazs  with 
that  countiy ,  united  with  the  other  states  against  that  power.  £n^ 
land  now  clearly  perceiving  the  great  importance  arising  fiom  this 
expedition,  stramed  every  nerve  to  defeat  and  destroy  it;  Admiral 
Nelson,  the  great  naval  hero,  after  a  long  search,  came  trp  with  the 
French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  ihe  bay  of  Aboulor,  and  al- 
though the  sun  had  already  set,  he  neverthel^,  with  his  uraal  on* 
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daunted  valour,  formed  his  plan  of  battle  and  commenced  the  action, 
broke  thiougb  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and  gained  a  glorions  vie- 
toiy;  haYin^  completely  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  of  which  the 
admiral's  ship  itself,  L'Orient,  was  blown  up  with  more  than  one 
diousand  of  her  crew.  By  this  victory,  Buonaparte  found  himself 
completely  separated  from  Europe,  and  cut  on  from  all  succour; 
whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  formidable  preparations  were  being 
made  by  the  coalesced  powers  for  the  war  against  France. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  now  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1799,  recalled  his  ambassador  from  the  congress  at  Rastadt,  and  the 
meeting  ofplenipotentiaries  was  dissolved.  On  the  6th  of  March,  the 
French  republic,  according  to  its  system  of  always  anticipating  the 
measures  of  its  enemies,  declared  war  once  more  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  for  having  allowed  the  Russian  army  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian temtoiv. 

In  Italy  the  war  had  commenced  a  few  months  sooner;  for  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  a  violent  enemy  of  the  French,  would  not  wait 
for  the  moment  of  general  attack,  but  caused  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
in  November,  1798,  to  advance  against  the  Roman  temtories;  an  im- 
patience, however,  which  produced  very  bad  results.  The  French, 
with  their  usual  celerity,  directed  their  whole  operations  against 
that  quarter,  and  driving  the  King  of  Naples  with  his  fitnuly  out  of 
Sicily,  they  took  possession  of  Lower  Italy,  as  fiur  as  Calabria.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  now  changedinto  aParthenopian  republic,  and 
in  order  to  transform  the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  entire  republic,  the 
states  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany  were  declared  free  states. 

This  time,  however,  these  new  creations  had  but  a  short  e:xistence, 
for  the  armies  of  the  allies  now  marched  forth  from  every  side  to 
open  the  campaign,  led  on  by  able  and  well-tried  genenus.  The 
French  directory  had  lost  much  of  its  former  influence  and  power 
even  in  France  itself:  La  Yend^  had  a^ain  taken  up  arms,  the 
French  armies  were  for  the  greater  part  badly  conducted,  and  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  war, 
the  greatest  lethai^  and  disorder  prevailed.  Added  to  this,  Arch- 
duke Charles  completely  overthrew  General  Jourdan  at  Stockach,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  encounters,  and  drove  him  out  of  (jermanv; 
whilst  from  General  Massena  he  reconquered  the  whole  of  the 
western  portion  of  Switzerland  beyond  Zurich  itself,  and  then 
awaited  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  results  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

There  the  French  army  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Scherer, 
a  man  of  a  licentious  character  and  addicted  to  drink.  Defeated 
by  the  Austrian  general,  Ejray,  at  Verona  and  at  Magnano,  he 
resigned  the  command  into  the  hands  of  Moreau,  when  the  latter 
found  the  army  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorganisation 
and  confusion.  At  this  moment  Marshal  Suwarofi*,  an  old  but 
active,  daring  warrior,  with  his  RusEoans,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italv.  Against  such  an  adversary  Moreau  fom^ 
it  impossible  to  make  bead  with  the  ill-conditioned  troops  under  his 
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command.  Accordingly  Suwaroff  completely  defeated  Kim  on  the 
27th  of  April,  near  Cassano,  and  on  the  day  following  entered 
Milan  in  tnumph.  By  this  victory  the  whole  of  Lombaidy  was 
reconquered,  the  Cisalpine  republic  destroyed,  and  the  north  of 
Italy  restored  to  the  nouse  of  Austria.  After  this  the  Rusoan 
general  marched  against  Macdonald,  who  had  returned  with  the 
f'rench  army  from  Naples,  and  beat  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  in 
several  sanguinary  actions  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia,  nearly  on  the 
same  spot  where  Hannibal  vanquished  the  Romans.  The  whole  of 
Italy  as  far  as  the  states  of  Genoa  was  retaken  from  the  French,  all  the 
fortresses  were  besieged  and  captured,  the  republican  governments  dis- 
appeared one  after  tne  other,  and  the  ancient  duchies  were  restored. 

Meantime  General  Jouberthad  collected  another  army;  but  he 
met  with  the  same  fate  as  his  predecessors.  On  the  15  th  of  August 
the  hard  fought  battle  of  Novi,  which  continued  for.  twenty  hours, 
was  fought,  in  which  Joubert  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  Genoa 
was  now  the  only  city  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Leaving  the  siege  of  this  j)1ace  to  be  conducted  by  the  Austdans 
alone,  ouwaroff  directed  his  march  towards  the  Alps  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  Switzerland  and  to  make  himself  master  of  that 
gigantic  fortress  of  nature,  the  bulwark  of  France.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  those  vast  mountains,  the  summits  of  which,  tower- 
ing to  the  very  heavens  above,  became  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  clouds, 
his  warriors  were  struck  with  awe  and  dread  at  a  scene  of  such  majestic 
grandeur,  by  them  wholly  unknown  amidst  their  own  vast  plains,  and 
they  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  they  ventured  to  ascend  the  rocky, 
precipitous  heights.  Beholding  this,  the  veteran  general,  who  com- 
manaed  the  entire  devotion  of  liis  soldiers,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ffround  before  them,  and  exclaimed:  '^Behold,  comrades!  rather 
tnan  return,  my  body  shall  be  buried  here  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains, so  that  the  world  may  know  that  you  have  abandoned  your 
leader,  Suwaroff,  on  this  spot !"  The  soldiers,  struck  with  shame  and 
confusion  at  these  words,  delayed  no  longer,  but  marcliing  forth  with 
reanimated  vigour  and  courage,  they  commenced  the  ascent  of  St 
Gothard,  and  passing  onwards  through  its  intricate  defiles  amidst 
constant  fighting,  gained  the  De^'il's  bridge,  and  thence  descended 
into  the  valley  of  Luzern. 

During  this  interval,  however,  Massena  having  by  a  successful 
manoeuvre  taken  the  Russian  general,  Korsakow,  by  surprise,  com- 
pletely overthrew  him;  whilst  General  Soult  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  Hotze  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich.  Suwaroff's  object 
was  to  join  the  Austrians;  but  after  their  defeat  it  became  impossible 
to  save  Switzerland,  and  the  war  could  not  be  protracted  in  a  country 
80  poor  that  no  supplies  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  troops.  Accord- 
ingly, Suwaroff  retreated  to  Feldkirch,  in  Swabia,  directing  his  march 
through  Graubiindten,  across  such  narrow  passes  that  ms  soldiers 
were  only  able  to  march  in  single  file:  a  retreat  accomplished  in 
such  a  masterly  style  that  he  lost  not  a  single  man.     Shortly  after- 
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wards  he  was  recalled  with  his  whole  army,  and  he  returned  to 
Rusaa.  The  Russians  had  only  shared  in  this  one  campaign  with 
the  Austrians;  but  it  was  a  campaign  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  war,  both  in  respect  to  the  deeds  accomplished,  and  the 
profitable  results  produced.  For,  besides  the  several  battles  gained, 
eight  strong  fortresses,  and  no  less  than  five  thousand  pieces  of 
suidUery  had  been  taken. 

The  restless  and  false  character  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  pre- 
tended that  he  was  neglected  and  insulted  by  his  allies,  was  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  termination  of  the  alliance.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  to  invade  Holland  with  a 
combined  force  of  English  and  Russian  troops  ;  but  through  various 
blunders  which  occurred  in  the  expedition,  it  turned  out  unsuc- 
cessful, and  this  result  produced  more  especially  the  discontent  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Thence  France,  through  this  ill-success  of 
her  adversaries  in  Holland,  and  by  her  repossession  of  Switzerland, 
was  delivered  from  the  great  and  more  immediate  danger  with 
which  she  had  been  threatened.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  yet  alto- 
gether free  from  diflBculty  ;  for  the  victorious  troops  of  Austria, 
after  having  reconquered  Italy,  maintained  their  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  they  made  preparations  for  crossing  in 
conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  forces,  which  had  at  length 
resolved  to  join  in  the  war  ;  whilst  in  addition  to  this,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  itself  was  in  a  state  of  disunion,  and  had  lost  public 
confidence.  Buonaparte,  however,  now  arrived  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  embarrassed  condition. 

When  this  general,  who  had  during  this  interval  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  Egypt  and  Syria,  learnt  the  danger  that  threatened  France, 
the  unsuccessful  battles  fought,  and  the  loss  of  Italy,  he  quitted  his 
then  scene  of  action  in  the  East,  without  waiting  to  be  recalled,  and 
with  only  a  few  followers,  hoisted  sail  homewards.  Having,  with 
daring  courage,  miraculously  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
fleet,  he  landed  on  the  9th  of  October  atFrejus,and  appeared  suddenly 
and  to  the  wonderment  of  all,  in  Paris  itself.  His  presence,  thus 
unexpectedly,  produced  considerable  alarm  amongst  those  to  whom 
his  arrival  was  any  thing  but  welcome,  and  to  whom  his  ambition 
was  well  known  ;  others  again,  who  had  already  witnessed  and 
appreciated  the  victories  he  had  gained,  and  by  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  producing  peace,  hailed  his  reappearance  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  ;  whilst  the  majority 
congratulated  themselves  with  the  sanguine  hope  that  by  his  means 
their  personal  interests  would  be  promoted.  And  truly  he  did 
very  soon  succeed  in  reforming  the  government  of  the  country 
which  at  once  placed  in  his  hands  the  predominating  power,  and 
he  was  chosen  Consul. 

His  first  word  was  peace  ;  and  at  this  moment  this  was  his  prin- 
cipal object  in  order  to  fix  himself  more  securely  in  the  new  power  he 
commanded  ;  but  all  the  other  nations,  doubtful  of  his  faith,  refused 
to  receive  his  offers  of  peace.    "  Well  then !"  he  exclaimed,  "  we 
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must  conquer  peace  ounelves."  And  these  striking  words  irere  soon 
re-echoed  throughout  the  countiy,  operating  with  eadk  powaM 
influence,  that  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  was  aheadj 
assembled  for  action  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1800,  at  Dijon. 

The  Austrian  army  closely  oesieged  Genoa  on  eveiT  side,  and  how- 
ever bravely  defended  by  Mass&ia,  still  owin^  to  vie  want  of  pro- 
visions, disease  and  misery  prevailed  to  such  a  dreadful  extent 
throughout  that  populous  CLtVy  that  great  numbers  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  perishea  daily.   The  idea  of  any  aid  bein^  furnished  across 
the  Alps,  cud  not  for  a  moment  enter  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  war  council  in  Vienna,  and  so  far  were  they  firom  entertainii^ 
such  a  suspicion,  that  General  Melas  received  instructions  to  march 
across  Nizza,  and  from  this  point  enter  the  south  of  France.    But 
at  this  moment  the  first  consul  suddenly  marched  from  Dijon  with . 
the  army  of  reserve,  and  leading  his  troops  with  all  his  cavaliy  and 
heavy  artillery,  in  spite  of  eveiy  obstacle,  over  the  great  mountains 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  St.  Goihard,  he  descended  to  die 
other  side,  and  arrived  m  safety  on  the  plains  of  Lombaidy  before 
even  Melas  had  been  informed  of  his  expedition;  for  had  he  Imown 
it,  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  for  him  to  have  annihilated 
the  troops  corps  afler  coips  as  they  descended  the  mountains.    On 
the  2nd  of  June  Buonaparte  made  his  public  entiy  into  Milan ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Jt/tkeBixiA  surrendered  to  the  imperialists  the 
city  of  Genoa,  in  wmch  both  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  sof- 
fermg  all  the  horrors  of  famine.    Tbe  Austrians  allowed  him  and 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  fit  for  active  service  to  march  out  widi 
flying  coloiurs. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  grand  battle  was  fon^t 
near  the  village  of  Marengo,  on  the  vast  plains  between  Alexandria  and 
Tortona;  a  battle  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  of  all  those 
hitherto  fought  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  in  which  all  the 
destructive  powers  at  man's  command  were  employed  to  hurl  fordi 
their  murderous  eflects  during  a  space  of  thirteen  hours.  Both 
armies  fought  with  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  victory  was 
already  inclining  towards  the  Austrian  side — th^  valorous  bat- 
talions having  beat  back  the  French  in  four  difierent  attacks,  imtil 
their  retreat  was  becoming  more  and  more  general — ^when,  most 
opportunely  for  Buonaparte,  Desaix,  one  of  the  bravest  of  all  the 
French  generals,  and  especially  esteemed  as  a  man  by  all,  arrived  at 
this  moment  on  the  fiela  of  battle  with  the  carps-de^reserve.  The 
battle  was  forthwith  resumed  by  Desaix,  and  he  was  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  army,  who  rallied  around  him.  He  himself  was  morteUy 
wounded  by  a  cannon-ball;  but  his  9oldier8,  rendered  more  fiirioos 
by  this,  fought  with  such  desperation,  that  they  eventually  gained 
the  victory,  which,  after  such  great  efforts,  had  now  become  deaaive. 

Thus  was  lost  in  one  day  the  fruits  of  all  the  successes  gained  by 
the  Austrians  during  the  campaign;  whilst  the  French  acquired  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  Meks,  who  by  this  defeat  lost  all 
self-commandy  as  all  retreat  into  Austria  was  now  completely  cot 
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off,  abandoned  all  the  Italian  fortresBes  he  held,  except  Mantua  and 
Fenara,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  letiie  without  molestation. 

Gen^nl  Moreau  puraued  hostilities  in  Grennanj,  during  the  interval 
between  the  months  of  April  and  December,  ISOO^withaboldness  and 
ffood  fortune  almost  unexampled.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  crossed 
tne  Rhine,  and  already  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  gamed  the  banks 
of  the  Bier,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  entire  country  be« 
tween  that  river,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  fought  two  sucoessfiil  battles  at  Stockach  and  Moskirch;  thence 
he  penetrated  farther  into  Bavaria,  and  conquered  the  whole  line  of 
territory  as  fiir  as  Munich.  The  Austrian  general,  Ejray,  having 
iK>w  propoeed  a  soapenaiou  of  aims,  Moieau  oon««nted,  and  nego- 
tiations  were  commenced;  as,  however,  Austria  would  not  treat 
without  the  co-operation  of  England,  and  as  France  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  English  envoys  at  the  conference,  hostilities  were  resumed 
on  the  1st  of  December.  At  the  commencement  the  Austrians 
appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  but  on  the  3rd  of  December  they 
met  with  a  complete  defeat  at  Hohenlinden.  Moreau,  after  this 
ffieat  victonr,  advanced  with  hasty  marches,  and  crossing  the  Inn  to 
Salzburg,  he  proceeded  by  Linz  and  anived  to  witnin  twen^ 
leagues  of  Vienna  itself.  Another  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  negotiadons  for  peace  were  now  resumed 
with  greater  determination  at  Lun^ville.  This  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Lune ville,  owed  its  origin  entirely  to  the  exploits 
of  Moreau  in  this  campaign;  for,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months, 
of  which  four  had  "been  devoted  to  a  suspension  of  aims,  he  had 
Grossed  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Lech,  thelller,  theinn,  the  Salza, 
and  the  Ens;  he  had  been  conqueror  in  six  grand  battles,  and  had 
enriched  the  treasury  of  the  republic  with  40,000,000  francs. 

After  the  losses  ot  the  year  1800,  England  absolved  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  from  all  his  obligations  previously  entered  into  not 
to  make  a  separate  peace;  whence  the  n^otiations  between  the 
Austrian  envoy,  C!ount  Cobenzl,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  First  Consul,  were  carried  on  with  such  despatch, 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801 ; 
which  treaty  confinned  that  of  Campo-Formio  in  all  its  pomts,  and 
Austria  admowledged  therein  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Idgurian,  and 
Gisai^xine  republics.  A  fresh  condition  which  had  not  be^  included 
in  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  was  now  added,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  near  relation  of  the  King  cf 
^pain,  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kin^,  with  the  titk  of 
King  of  Etruria,  such  being  the  name  into  whic£  that  of  Tuscany 
had  now  become  changed;  the  grand  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  re* 
turn  for  his  duchy,  received  in  Uermany  the  Archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg as  a  temporal  principality,  together  with  other  frontier  territories, 
and  the  title  of  Elector.  The  Duke  of  Modena  likewise  received,  as 
had  been  already  agreed  upon  at  Campo-Formio,  the  Maigraviate 
of  Breisgaa  as  an  indenmity  for  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in  Italy. 

Besides  these  concessions  made  by  Crermany  to  the  princes  of 
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Italy,  who  were  thus  transj^lanted  amongst  us,  great  changes  were 
effected  within  the  empire  itself ;  for  Germany  ceded  to  France  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  four  millions  of  inhabitants;  whilst  all 
those  princes,  who  were  losers  on  that  side  of  the  river,  were  to  be 
indemnified  with  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  the  imperial  cities, 
situated  on  the  right  bank.    A  diet,  appointed  for  the  regulatioa 
and  adjustment  ot'  the  rights  of  all  interested,  was  assembled  under 
the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia.    Its  sittings  were  opened  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1802,  and  terminated  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1803.    In  these  conferences,  France  dictated  the  law  with  even  still 
greater  authority  and  arrogant  arbitrariness  than  formerly  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.     She  granted,  or  refused  her  &vour  accord- 
ing to  her  capnce,  and  thus  established  her  influence  over  dependent 
Germany  more  firmly  than  ever. 

The  peace  of  Luneville  deprived  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  their 
domains  in  Germany,  even  to  the  very  last  in  the  list ;  of  forty-eight 
imperial  cities  only  six  now  remained:  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremburg ;    the  counts  and  knights 
were  made  only  mediately  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  of  all  the  lay 
princes,  four  only  received  the  electoral  power,  a  power  which,  a  few 
years  later,  lost  all  its  ancient  and  venerating  signification  ;  for  these 
newly-created  princes  were  not  allowed  even  the  time  to  exercise 
their  noble  privileges.     This  was  regarded  as  the  prognostication  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  every  Siing;  for,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  changes  introduced   in  consequence  of   the  Westphalian 
treaty,  in  the  administrative  forms  of  the  empire,  were  nothing. 
What  had  then  been  cautiously  brought  into  operation,  merely  for  a 
trial,  the  peace  of  Luneville  accomplished  at  once,  without  any 
fear  or  dread  of  the  ruinous  results  entailed  upon  institutions  exist- 
ing for  more  than  a  thousand  years.     Such  acts  of  spoliation  could 
not  but  fill  the  hearts  of  all  patriots  with  profound  mef ;  for  who 
could  contemplate,  without  bitter  feelings,  the  scattered  heaps  of  ruins 
into  which  the  raging  storm  had  converted  the  once  beloved  home? 
But,  although  the  columns  of  the  ancient  edifice  were  torn  asunder,  and 
razed  to  their  very  foundation,  still,  on  the  walls  were  to  be  traced  Ae 
symbols  of  its  ancient,  majestic  grandeur,  and  the  remains  of  a  power- 
ful and  prosperous  nation,  such  as  are  recorded  of  few  other  nations. 

A  short  period  of  tranquillitgr  now  reappeared  once  more  on  the 
continent,  afler  the  long  war;  but  the  maritime  war  still  continued: 
for  the  great  statesman  who  was  at  tlie  helm  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  and  who  penetrated  into  the  very  depths  of  Buonaparte*8  de- 
signs and  motives,  knew  full  well  that  peace  could  never  exist  be* 
tween  the  latter  and  England.  The  position  of  France  and  Elngland 
towards  each  other,  at  tnis  period,  has  been  compared  to  Rome  and 
Carthage  in  ancient  times:  a  comparison  equally  just  and  happy* 
For,  between  these  two  powers,  existed  a  mortal  natred,  and  thence 
Pitt  was  resolved,  similar  to  Hannibal,  to  fight  a  war  of  life  and 
death.    At  the  same  time,  however,  many  voices  in  England  were 
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in  iavour  of  peace,  inasmucli  as  commerce  was  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  the  embargo  laid  by  France  on  the  exportation  of  com,  had 
prodaced  a  considerable  an^entaldon  in  its  price  in  England;  and, 
finally,  the  national  debt  had  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  sterling.  Consequently,  Pitt  gave 
in  his  resignation,  in  order  not  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  said  peace,  although  he  could  not,  conscientiously,  sign  the  treaty 
himself. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1802,  by  the  terms  of  which  England  restored  all  she  had  con- 
quered from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  except  Trinidad  and 
Ceylon,  resigning  eyen  Malta,  and  her  conquests  in  Egypt  under 
General  Abercromby ;  the  former  bein^  restored  to  the  knights,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Turks.  Such  a  peace,  nowever,  the  terms  of  which, 
after  the  great  victories  gained  at  sea,  were  held  to  be  both  unfavour- 
able and  highly  disadvantageous,  could  not  last  long,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  it  terminated.  England  very  soon  perceived,  that  Buonaparte's 
object,  in  desiring  peace,  had  only  been  to  increase  his  naval  power, 
and,  if  possible,  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with  that  of  Great  Britam,  and 
make  himself  master  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  formed  alliances 
with  the  Porte,  the  Bey  of  E^pt,  and  with  the  piratical  states; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  he  prohibited  all  introduction  of  English 
produce  into  France  and  Holland.  Thus  England  found  she  had 
no  less  cause  to  dread  a  state  of  peace  than  sue  had  that  of  war; 
for,  assuredly,  she  was  as  Uttle  inclined  to  submit  to  a  rival  on  the 
seas,  as  France  was  to  endure  one  on  the  continent.  Other  causes, 
however,  soon  operated  to  add  to  this  discontent.  It  became  more 
and  more  evident,  that  the  new  regulations  and  institutions,  already 
brought  to  bear  in  Europe  by  Buonaparte,  formed  merely  the  in- 
troduction to  those  other  grand  plans  of  usurpation  he  had  still  in 
contemplation.  The  Cisalpine  republic  was  made  to  acknowledge 
the  First  Consul  of  France  as  its  president;  whilst  Holland  re- 
mained in  the  occupation  of  the  French  army,  and  was  placed 
completely  imder  the  control  of  the  French  government.  Switzer- 
land, which  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  unanimously  to  the  new 
constitution  forced  upon  her,  was  at  once  disarmed,  and  changed 
into  a  federative  republic,  it  being  declared,  ''  that  she  was  left  to 
the  fi-ee  administration  of  her  internal  affiiirs,  but,  in  all  external 
matters,  she  was  henceforth  dependent  upon  France." 

England,  after  these  events,  preferring  open  war  to  an  insecure 
peace,  determined  upon  the  course  she  should  take,  and  demanded 
from  Buonaparte  the  evacuation  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which, 
being  refused,  she  declared  war  against  him,  in  May,  1803.  Buo- 
naparte had  only  waited  for  this  opportunity,  in  order  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  English  crown 
on  the  continent,  and  abr^y,  in  the  following  month  of  June, 
the  French  armies  marched  into  Hanover,  and  made  themselves 
i&asters  of  the  entire  country,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  &ct,  and 
alighting,  altogether,  the  consideration  that  it  formed  a  portion  of 
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tlie  Grermanic  empiie,  and,  as  such,  could  not  be  hdl  or  bound  to 
take  any  shaie  with  England  in  the  war.  The  moment  wss  deenied 
too  opportune  not  to  be  made  available,  and  thus  a  new  souioe  was 
presented  for  yisiting  ns  with  freah  ezactionBy  for  maintaining 
a  strict  watch  over  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  and  restricting  their  trade  with  England.  All  the  Hanove- 
rian troops  were  disarmed;  but  thousands  of  them  suooesrively 
passed  over  to  the  British  shores,  and,  forming  themselves  into  a 
sdect  battalion,  fought,  under  the  title  of  the  ''King's  Gennan  Le- 

S'on,"  against  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  sustained 
e  ancient  gloiy  of  the  Hanoverian  arms  in  many  subsequent  battles, 
neges,  and  expeditions,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many itself;  whilst  at  Salamanca,  especially,  the  brilliant  services  of 
this  corps  obtained  for  the  officers  a  permanent  rank  in  the  EngHdi 
army,  as  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1812. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Napdeon't  Gonnibhip— Gainar  the  Natioii*a  GoDfideDoe— Beatorea  internal  Tran- 
quilli^r  and  improTea  the  Inatitationa — KapoleoQ  Emperor  of  the  French,  1804^ 
fiit  urorpation»^ A ffianoe  of  Anatria,  Bauia,  and  E^land-— War  dedaied— Na- 
poleon in  Germany,  1805— Deftata  the  Aiiatrian»— Ulm—Oeneral  Hack— Batde 
of  Anaterlita— Hie  AllSea  defeated— Fteoe  of  PMabaxg>-DiamembenneDt  of  the 
Statea  of  Germany— Naplea—Joaeph  Baonaparte— Hcfiand— Lonia  Buonaparte^ 
Bheniah  Oonfederation,  or  League  of  the  Gmoan  Ftincea — ^Thdr  Degenention— 
The  Bmperar  of  Avattia  lava  down  hia  Title  of  Bmperar  of  Gennanr,  1806— 
Fmaaiar-Declaica  War  againat  France— The  Fmaaian  Army— Battle  oC  Saatteld 
— ^Death  of  Prince  Lewia  Ferdinand  of  Fmaaift— Battles  of  Jena  and  Aneratidt— 
Defeat  of  the  Fnundana— Napoleon  enters  Beriin— Hie  Bnsaian  and  PkiMosn 
AUianoe—Battlea  of  Byka  and  Friedland— Defeat  of  the  Alliea— Fleaee  of  TSUUk 
between  Boasia  and  France,  1807 — ^Fknaaia'a  Diareenibennent— Weatpinalia— 
Hease— Jerome  Booniyarte— Prtisala  Tiieatenant  SchiU— Kapoleon'atrinmpfaa&t 
Betom  to  Faiia. 

The  first  years  of  the  consolship  were  for  France  a  period  of  rqK)Be, 
and  marked  by  order,  industry,  and  prosperity  throagboat  the 
country;  the  most  turbulent,  as  well  as  the  most  timid,  were  now 
tranquillised  and  breathed  more  ficeely,  whilst  the  name  of  the  Fint 
Gonslil  was  r^)eated  eyerywhere  with  praises  and  blesnn^  And 
even  beyond  France  many  looked  towuds  him  with  sanguine  hopes 
and  expectations,  as  the  only  one  who,  after  the  recent  period  ot 
savage  and  inhuman  crime,  could  re-establish  order  upon  asolid 
basis:  nor  did  he  want  the  ability  and  energy  neoeasary  to  eflfeet 
this  desirable  object.  The  power  with  which  he  made  every  thing 
jdeld  to  his  will  was  truly  astounding,  whether  we  regard  the  pramp- 
titnde  displajred  in  his  measures  of  a£ninistEation,or  uie  indefiitigabie 
sseal  with  wnich  he  undertook  to  condense  into  a  single  code  the 
results  of  multiplied  experience  in  public  life.  All  uat  was  held 
most  valuable  in  the  dvil  institutioiiis  of  his  period  ;*-*tiie  lecognition 
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of  the  lights  of  man  in  every  thin^;  equality  of  the  citizen  in  the  eye 
of  the  law;  abrogation  of  all  feudal  rights;  liberty  of  conscience  in 
all  iniosible  matters;  and  a  government  which,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
oomfained  the  force  of  imion  in  the  execution  of  laws,  with  the  ad-> 
vantages  of  variety  of  comiflel  in  their  formatioii — all  these,  and 
many  other  institutions  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  were  seen  to  grow — in  the  now  genial  soil  of  France, 
and  to  ripen  into  maturity,  as  a  striking  and  praiseworthy  example 
for  other  nations. 

What  might  not  this  man  have  been  to  Europe^  how  different  his 
history  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  had  he  made  real  and  complete 
this  beautiful  and  noble  picture,  of  which  his  zeal,  thus  far  pure^  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  already  presented,  before  the  eyes  of 
all,  a  glorious  sketch?  How  might  he  not  have  been  enabled,  for 
centuries  to  come,  to  have  led  on  the  way  to  enlightenment,  and 
having  carried  all  with  him,  have  merited  the  blessings,  instead  of 
the  curses  of  all  mankind. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  now  elected  Emperor  of  France,  and 
thus,  m  the  elevenm  year  of  the  republic,  his  imperial  throne  was 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  royal  and  le^timate  dynasty;  never* 
thelesB^  his  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Immediately  afterwards^ 
he  changed  the  Cisalpine  republic  into  a  kingdom,  and  created  him- 
self King  of  Italy,  together  with  all  his  descendants;  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  moderation,  as  he  said,  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Eugene  de 
Beauhamais,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  !Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastella^ 
were  now  altogether  united  with  France,  as  also  the  Ligurian  re- 
pnUic.  All  these  changes  were  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Lun^ville,  and  gave  great  offence  to  Austria,  who  found 
sympathy  in  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  now  so  much  ex- 
aeroeiated  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien*— shortly  before 
effected  by  the  cruelly  of  Buonaparte — and  who  already  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Europe.  Accordingly  these 
two  powers  now  came  forward  and  made  xnown  to  Wilham  Pitt, 
the  prime  minister,  their  wish — ^by  him  long  desired — to  renew  their 
alliance  with  England  against  France.  A  coaUtion  was  immediately 
formed  between  these  three  governments,  to  which  Sweden  was 
added;  and,  according  to  their  plan  of  war,  the  French  power  was  to 
be  attacked  at  every  point,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  in 
France  itself.  Napoleon,  however,  overthrew  tfajs  design,  in  his 
usual  way,  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements  he  was  enabled  to 
anticipate  the  allies  in  all  theb  operations,  and  was  already  in  advance 
of  them  when  and  where  least  expected.  Since  1803  he  hod  stationed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  along  the  northern  coasts  of  France, 
in  order  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  England,  and  where,  indeed,  he 
contemplated  making  a  landing;  now,  however,  the  troops  received 
marching  orders,  and  suddenly  abandoning  their  present  quarters, 
they  proceeded  by  hasty  marches  to  the  Rhme,  which  they  speedify 
eroesed,  and  forced  the  princes  of  South  Germany  to  form  an  alhanoe 
with  France;  whilst  the  Austrian  army,  now  under  the  command  of 
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General  Mack,  lemained  completely  inactive  in  its  quarters  n^r 
Ulm. 

General  Mack,  otherwise  an  efficient  leader,  was  on  this  occasion 
entirely  deserted  by  his  good  fortune,  and  evinced  a  total  want  of 
resolution  and  judgment;  for,  imagining  the  enemy  would  advance 
upon  him  direct  irom  the  side  oT  Swabia,  he  quietly  awaited  his 
coming.  On  his  right  flank  ho  had  at  command  the  Franconian 
territories  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  took  no  share  in 
the  war,  and  he  accordingly  considered  himself  completely  covered 
in  that  <juarter.  But  such  a  bulwark  furnished  but  a  poor  means  of 
defence  in  front  of  an  army  led  on  by  Napoleon.  Bemadotte,  Mar- 
mont,  and  the  Bavarians,  disre^rding  the  neutrality  of  Prussia, 
very  soon  advanced  direct  through  Franconia  towards  the  Danube, 
and  attacking  the  Austrian  general  in  the  rear,  cut  him  off  fiom  all 
communication  with  Austria.  Surprised  and  stupified,  he,  after  a 
sanguinary  battle,  threw  himself  into  Ulm,  where,  instead  of  forc- 
ing for  himself  a  passage  with  his  sword  through  the  very  centre  of 
his  enemies,  as  any  other  brave  and  determined  spirit  would  have 
done — and  which  indeed  had  been  previously  accomplished  by  Duke 
Ferdinand  in  Bohemia,  at  the  head  of  only  a  few  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry— he  surrendered  himself  prisoner,  together  with  the  whole  of 
his  army,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1805.  Napoleon,  after  this  first 
part  of  the  campaign,  during  which  he  had  almost  annihilated 
80,000  men,  sent  to  the  senate  in  Paris,  forty  standards  he  had  taken, 
saying,  **  They  were  a  present  from  the  children  to  their  fathers." 

The  French  army  marched  on  without  any  obstacle  to  the  capital 
of  Austria,  and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  11th  of  November,  1805. 
The  Russians  and  Austrians  had  retreated  to  Moravia,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  December  the  Allied  and  French  armies  stood  front  to  front  near 
Austerlitz,  resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement.  The  battle- 
called  by  Napoleon  the  three  Emperors'  battle — commenced  on  a  beau- 
tifully  sunbnght,  frosty  morning.  The  allies,  however,  were  not  well 
supplied  with  leaders,  and  their  movements,  therefore,  were  not  made 
in  the  best  order ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  French  army,  whence  the  Russian 
tine  of  battle  was  very  soon  broken  throu&;h ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their 
bravery,  the  troops  were  put  to  tout.  The  left  wing  sought  to  save 
themselves  by  crossing  a  frozen  lake,  but  Napoleon  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  play  upon  the  ice,  which  speedily  dissolved  and  immersed 
the  whole  of  the  fugitives  within  its  aeep  waters,  where  they 
perished.  Nevertheless  this  victory  was  not  so  easily  gained,  nor 
would  its  results  have  been  so  decisive  had  not  the  Emperor  Francis, 
in  his  anxiety  for  his  subjects,  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  de- 
manded, for  this  puipose,  a  rather  premature  conference  with  Na- 
poleon in  the  mill  of  oaroschitz,  for  on  the  following  day  a  body  of 
12,000  Russians  arrived  to  reinforce  the  army,  which  had  now  ral- 
lied. In  addition  to  this,  too,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  collected 
an  army  of  20,000  men  in  Bohemia,  and  completely  routed  the  Bava- 
rians, taking  possession  of  the  whole  country;  Hungary  was  aiming 
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everywhere;  Archduke  Charles  was  now  in  full  march  from  Italy 
with  his  victorious  army  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  and  would  arrive 
in  a  few  days  to  deliver  Vienna  and  harass  the  enemy's  rear;  whilst 
the  Russians  and  Endish  had  now  landed  at  Naples,  and  the  Rus- 
sian, Swedish,  and  English  troops  had  already  entered  Hanover; 
finally,  however,  what  was  more  important  than  all  this,  the  Prus- 
sian troops  were  now  assembling  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  for 
the  violation  of  their  territory  of  Anspach.  Nevertheless  the  Emperer 
of  Austria,  very  anxious  for  neace,  signed  a  treaty  for  a  suspension 
of  arms.  The  misfortunes  of  nis  country  were  a  source  of  great  pain 
to  him,  and  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  a  peace^  pur- 
chased as  it  must  be  from  such  an  enemy  at  such  heavy  sacrinces, 
mi^ht  still  be  rendered  permanent;  as  if  sacrifices,  however  great, 
could  ever  satiate  the  latter's  inordinate  love  of  conquest ! 

The  Prussian  ambassador,  Count  von  Haugwitz,  who  had  been  de- 
puted by  his  government  to  prescribe  either  the  terms  of  peace  or  to  de- 
clare war,  found  himself  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  after 
the  resolution  expressed  by  Austria,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  deemed  it  most  prudent,  instead  of  giving  vent  to  the  menaces  as 
instructed  by  his  sovereign,  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  and  pacific 
etyle  of  language.  The  French  when  they  found  this,  expressed 
themselves  thus :  ^'  That  they  could  not  but  praise  the  wisdom  shown 
by  the  Prussian  government^  which  had  never  possessed  a  more 
faithful  and  disinterested  friend  than  France;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  the  French  nation  was  wholly  independent  of  every  other, 
and  that  150,000  enemies  more  in  the  war  would  only  have 
tended  to  prolong  it  a  Uttle  longer.''  The  Prussian  ambassador 
ou^ht  to  have  ^ven  the  right  interpretation  to  this  language,  and 
feeung  the  dimity  of  his  country  wounded  thereby,  he  was  bound 
forthwith  and  on  the  spot  to  have  made  known  the  resolution  he 
conveyed  from  his  government — especially  as  Austria  had  not  yet 
signed  the  treaty — a  resolution  which,  nevertheless,  six  months  after- 
wards, his  king  was  forced  to  carry  into  execution.  And  Austria, 
had  she  seen  that  Prussia  was  really  in  earnest,  would,  without 
doubt,  have  preferred  even  a  continuation  of  the  war  to  a  disgraceful 
peace.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Haugwitz,  without  even  possessing 
the  necessary  power,  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  Prussia 
gave  up  the  province  of  Anspach  to  mvaria,  Cleves  and  Neufchatel 
to  France,  receiving  in  exchange  Hanover,  to  which  England  by  no 
means  renounced  her  claim.  Thus  Napoleon  strewed  tiie  seeds  of 
division  between  Prussia  and  England,  well  knowing  that  if  united, 
those  two  powers  must  be  too  formidable  for  him. 

Five  days  after  tiie  treaty  being  drawn  up  it  was  signed  by  Aus- 
tria, at  Presburg,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1805 ;  and  by  this  peace, 
the  terms  of  which  were  more  severe  than  any  hitherto  made,  Aus- 
tria lost  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  three  millions  of 
subjects— constituting  its  most  valuable  possessions.  .  The  Tyrol — 
ever  faithful,  and  which  had  shown  its  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Austria  more  especially  in  the  last  war — ^Burgau,  Eichstadt,  a  por- 
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tion  of  Paasau,  Yoialbei^,  together  with  other  lands  in  Eastern 
Austria  were  oeded  to  Bavaiia;  what  Austria  possessed  in  Swatna 
was  given  up  to  Wurtembeig  and  Baden,  and  the  Venetian  states 
were  yielded  to  Italy.  In  compensation  for  all  this  Austria  reoeiyed  hot 
a  triflinff  indemnification,  viz.,  Salzburg ;  the  ekctoral  prince  of  Salz- 
burg bemg  forced  to  leave  that  t^ritory ,  which  he  had  only  recently 
received,  and  accept  of  Wurzburg  wmch  Bavaria  roiounced.  AU 
these  countries  with  their  inhabitants  were  treated  like  so  much  mer- 
chandise, passing  from  the  hands  of  one  into  those  of  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  market.  Such  were  iheprindples  of  the  des^tic 
conqueror,  by  which  he  sought  to  eradicate  aU  love  and  attachment 
towards  the  ancient  hereditary  princes  of  the  empire,  and  thus,  by 
destroying  all  national  patriotic  leelin^,  his  object  was  to  reduce  the 
subject  to  a  complete  state  of  submission,  alive  only  to  the  mortify- 
ing conviction  ot  the  service  he  had  to  render  to  whatever  master 
he  was  placed  under — ^whether  native  or  foreign,  of  to  day  or  yes- 
terday— and  whom  he  was  bom  only  to  obey. 

In  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Germanic  empire  dieelectois 
of  Bavaria  and  W  iirtemberg  were  created  kings,  and  they  as  wdl 
as  the  Elector  of  Baden  were  granted  the  uncontrolled  government, 
or  rather, — to  use  the  more  mvourite  expression  of  l£at  period^ 
the  sovereignty  of  their  lands.  The  emperor  himself  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  over  their  states,  and  thus 
the  empire  by  this  act  paved  the  way  for  its  eventual  dissolution, 
and  the  storm  gathered  more  and  more  fiercely,  until  it  finaHv  bnist 
forth  in  all  its  fiiry,  producing  those  sad  enects  which  sealed  Ae 
doom  of  our  country. 

The  first  word  pronounced  by  Buonaparte  a£ter  the  peace  of 
Presburg  was,  as  usual  with  him,  the  sentence  of  confiscation.  13)6 
Kinff  of  Naples  having  recdved  into  his  territories  an  allied  body  of 
Enghsh  and  Russian  troops,  the  French  emperor  immediately 
ordered  his  brother  Joseph  and  Mass^na,  with  60,000  men,  to  maicn 
into  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy;  adding,  in  the 
manifesto  he  sent  with  them,  ^'That  the  Bourbon  dynasty  bad 
ceased  to  reign  in  Naples."  This  dreadful  word  produced  so  much 
alarm  in  the  royal  family  of  that  house,  that  the  long  abandoned 
his  capital  and  fled  to  Sicily,  whilst  Napoleon  declared  his  brother 
Joseph  King  of  Naples.  This  new  throne,  nevertheless,  was  not 
cained  without  the  sacrifice  of  much  blood,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Italy  rose  up  en  masse  against  the  invaders,  and  defended 
themselves  with  great  courage;  but  they  were  at  length  forced  to 
submit  to  the  French,  who  poured  large  bodies  of  troops  into  the 
country,  and  both  Calabna  and  Abrazza  were  conquered  and 
completely  devastated. 

Holland  was  next  on  the  list,  being  likewise  changed  into  a  king- 
dom, and  given  to  another  brother,  L^uis  Buonaparte,  as  his  portion. 
That  country,  however,  did  not  suffer  by  the  change,  as  die  new 
sovereign  anxiously  promoted  its  prosperity,  feeling  it  his  duty 
rather  to  reign  for  the  good  of  his  people  than  be  controlled  t^ 
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the  will  of  his  brother.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  brother-iik- 
kw  of  the  emperor,  Joadiim  Murat,  received  the  duchies  of  Cleves 
and  Berg,  on  the  Rhine,  the  former  having  been  ceded  by  Prussia, 
and  the  latter  by  Bavaria  for  Anspach  ;  and,  finally,  to  Al^cander 
Berthier,  who  was  the  emperor's  confidential  adviser,  was  allotted 
the  principality  of  Westphalia. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  eventfiil  year,  that  the  last  blow 
was  inflicted  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  its 
dissolution,  which  already  existed  in  the  act,  was  now  clearty  and 
definitively  confirmed.  On  the  12th  of  July,  a  Bhenish  league 
was  formed,  by  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  the 
electoral  arch-chancellor,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  andtheDuke  of  Berg,  (the  last  fouras  grand-dukes,) 
together  with  the  princes  of  Nassau  and  Hohenzollen,  and  other 
petty  princes  and  nobles,  separated  themselves  from  ihe  imperial 
alliance,  and  acknowledged  the  Emperor  of  France  as  the  protector 
of  their  confederation.    Me  commanded  the  right  of  naming  the 

Srince-primate  of  the  league,  who  presided  at  the  assembly;  of 
edding  upon  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  and  fixing  the  con- 
tingent to  be  furnished  ;  so  that  each  war  of  France  must  become  a 
war  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  thus  forcing  its  members  to 
take  up  arms  in  her  cause,  even  against  their  compatriots  of  Germany. 
By  such  sacrifices,  the  princes  obtained  unlimited  authority,  with- 
out being  dependent  upon  any  tribunal  to  which  their  subjects 
in  case  of  necessity  might  appeal,  and  without  being  boimd  to 
adopt  any  ameliorated  measures  of  government.  On  all  these  points, 
the  resolutions  of  the  league  were  dear  and  precise  ;  but  in  all  the 
rest,  every  thing  was  obscure  and  equivocal,  in  order  that  the 
protector's  will  might  operate  with  all  the  effect  of  a  law.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this  confederation ;  its 
fitte  was  very  soon  decided,  and  posterity  will  no  doubt  seek  to 
obliterate  aU  traces  of  its  existence  from  our  history. 

The  Emperor  of  Grermany,  deposing  the  degraded  crown  of  the 
ancient  empire  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Charlemasne  had 
placed  it  upon  his  own  head,  declared  himsdf,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1806,  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria. 

What  protection,  nowever,  Germany  had  to  expect  from  her 
new  self-made  guardian,  when  compared  with  that  afforded  her  by 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  immediately  shown.  For,  at  the  very 
moment  itself  when  the  French  envoy,  Bacher,  renewed  the  assur- 
ance that  France  would  never  extend  her  frontiers  beyond  the 
Rhine,  the  Fortress  of  Wesel  was  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French,  and  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  seventy-fifu 
division  of  their  army. 

The  hostile  designs  contemplated  by  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish 
confederation  were  directed  against  Prussia  as  well  as  Austria  ;  for 
both  powers  beheld  those  who  had  remained  their  natural  allies 
during  the  existence  of  the  imperial  government,  now  changed  into 
enenues,  ready  to  declare  their  hostility  towards  them  at  the  first 
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outbreak  with  France.  Napoleon  had  up  to  thui  moment  tantalised 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  form,  under 
his  protection,  an  alliance  in  the  north,  embracing  the  whole  of  that 

Eortion  of  Germany,  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  Rhine  ;  noir, 
owever,  such  alliance  was  completely  repudiated,  and  even  the 
restoration  of  Hanover  to  England  was  not  withheld  by  Fiance. 
Every  thing,  indeed,  was  done  to  mortify  Prussia,  and  make  it 
evident  that  the  French  emperor  was  resolved  not  to  endure  the 
existence  of  any  independent  nation  beside  his  own.  At  length  the 
indignant  king  felt  himself  called  upon  to  protect  his  countiy 
against  further  insult  and  humiliation  uom  the  nands  of  the  insolent 
invader,  and  in  this  determination  he  was  supported  by  the  voice 
of  his  army  and  the  nation  throughout.  Accordingly  he  demanded 
that  France  should  withdraw  her  troops  from  (jermany ;  that  she 
should  no  longer  oppose  the  formation  of  a  northern  alliance,  and 
that  Weeel  should  be  at  once  evacuated  by  the  French  troops. 
Compliance  with  these  demands  having  been  refused,  Prusaa  forth- 
with declared  war. 

When  he  received  this  declaration  Napoleon  said:  '^  His  heart 
grieved  to  see  that  the  genius  of  evil  swayed  continually,  and  ever 
frustrated  his  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
the  happiness  of  his  contemporaries."  He  now  assembled  his  armies, 
which  were  all  ready  for  action,  in  France  and  Swabia,  and  he  ad- 
vanced with  mpid  marches  towards  the  Thuringian  forest.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  forest  was  posted  the  grand  Prussian  army  under 
the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  intrepid  but  old  soldier 
of  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  whose  principal  officers  were  in  a 
state  of  disunion.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Prussian  army  had 
taken  any  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  thus  been  enabled 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lightning-like  celerity  of 
movement  now  practised  by  the  French  armies  in  alTtheir  operations; 
the  majority  had  abandoned  themselves  to  ease  and  indi&rence 
during  the  long  peace  of  three  and  forty  years,  and  it  was  because  the 
outward  form  of  the  institutions  of  Frederick  the  Great  still  existed, 
that  their  continued  reliance  upon  themselves  became  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Not  that  either  courage  or  capacity  was  wanting  in  many 
individuals,  but  they  were  altogether  without  that  energetic  genius 
so  necessary  to  unite  the  whole.  Thence  they  were  forced  to  ex- 
perience— what  indeed  the  most  pusillanimous  among  them  could 
never  have  thought  possible — ^that,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  andent 
world,  one  unlucky  day  decided  the  fate  of  an  entire  kingdom. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Prince  Lewis  of  Prussia,  the  king's  cou- 
sin, in  his  impetuous,  warlike  ardour,  imprudently  engaged  the 
enemy  in  an  unequal  contest  near  Saalfeld,  and  was  mortally 
woimded  on  the  spot.  This  unfortunate  a£&ir  laid  open  for  the 
French  the  entire  route  of  the  Saale,  and  advancing  now  vrith  a 
superior  force,  they  surroimded  the  left  flank  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  cut  off  all  commimication  with  Saxony;  hence,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  Davoust  was  already  in  possession  of  Naumburg.     The 
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supplies  of  the  Prussians  were  lost^  whicli  reduced  the  whole  army 
to  a  state  of  the  greatest  want,  unavoidably  producing  depression 
and  disomtnisation,  and  in  this  condition  the  troops  were  caUed 
upon  to  ^ht,  having  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe  in  front  of  them  in* 
stead  of  in  their  rear:  thus  the  army  was  vanquished  already  before 
the  battle. 

A  portion  of  the  Prusdan  army  was  at  Auerstadt,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and  the  other,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  was  stationed  at  Jena  and  Vier- 
zehnheiligen,  but  both  without  at  all  acting  in  combination  with 
each  other;  and  thev  were  accordingly  attacked  and  defeated  on  the 
same  day.  MarRhal  Davoust  fought  at  Auerstadt,  and  Napoleon  at 
Jena.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
battle,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball;  his  death  disarranfi^ed  the  pkn 
of  the  battle  and  4iey^  the  amy  into  confiudon.  if  e  despite 
courage  of  a  few  scattered  r^ments  could  neither  compensate  for 
the  want  of  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  army,  nor  effect  a  general 
restoration  of  confidence.  Surrounded  on  every  side,  the  Prussians 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Weimar,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
themselves  reinforced  by  the  corps  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe,  not  bemg  aware  that  his  army  had  experienced  a 
similar  iate  at  the  same  moment.  They  were,  however,  very  soon 
undeceived;  for  the  disorder  was  so  general  in  both  armies,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  whilst  the  one  army  was  retreating  in  all 
baste  firom  Auerstadt  to  Weimar,  it  met  a  portion  of  the  other 
which  was  in  full  flight  from  Weimar  to  Auerstadt. 

Ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  marched  into  Berlin 
itself;  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  Vistula  and  made  him- 
self master  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom,  containing  nearly  nine  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  and  numerous  fortified  towns — the  fruits  of  a 
single  battle  in  which  an  army,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its 
character  as  the  most  distinguished  body  of  troops  in  Europe,  was 
completely  annihilated.  . 

Tms  speedy  conquest  of  the  Prussian  States — a  conquest  far  be- 
Fond  the  expectations  even  of  the  emperor  himself — ^had  completely 
mished  from  the  heart  of  the  con(|ueror  everj  feeling  of  mode- 
ration, and  only  served  to  excite  withm  his  ambitious  soul  a  greater 
desire  for  unlimited  dominion.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  ne  de- 
clared in  Berlin,  that  he  would  never  give  up  that  city  until  he 
had  conquered  a  general  peace;  and  it  was  firom  the  same  city  that 
he  issued  the  decree  of  we  21st  of  November,  1806,  against  the 
English,  by  which  the  British  Islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  British  manufactures  excluded  from  all  the  continental 
ports,  all  British  property  on  the  continent  and  vessels  that  had 
only  even  touched  on  the  shores  of  Albion,  were  to  be  seized.  ^  This 
unheard  of  system  might  have  crushed  the  commercial  j)rosperity  of 
England;  but  the  re^ts^  as  it  turned  out,  were  more  injurious  to 
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the  oontinent  For  England,  now  taking  posBession  of  all  the  co- 
lonies of  Europe,  cnltiYated  their  soil  with  great  care  and  induabj, 
and  instead  of  importing  the  timber  for  the  ocmstruction  of  her  shins 
fiom  the  north  oi  Europe,  supplied  herself  therewith  £K>m  Canaaa 
and  Ireland;  whilst  Europe  its^  found  its  commeice  languish  and 
sink,  and  although  its  industiy  furnished  many  articles  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  imported  fix>m  England,  it  could  not  com- 
pensate fi>r  the  loss  of  its  conuneroe  on  the  seas. 

The  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  imder  Ealkreuth  and  Leslooq, 
now  made  more  wise  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  few  last  months, 
and  rendered  a  more  s^ect  and  organised  body  of  troops,  fonned  a 
junction  with  the  Russians,  who  now  entered  onoe  more  the  field  of 
battle.    Afber  seyeral  skirmishes  in  Poland,  all  without  any  im* 
portant  results,  the  two  armies,  amounting  to  nearly  200,000  men, 
again  met  in  Prussia^  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Febroaiy,  1807, 
durinff  the  most  severe  frost  and  amidst  a  ccMitinuous  fidl  of  snow^ 
they  lought  another  sanguinary  battle  at  Eylan,  near  Komgsbeig. 
The  6lite  of  the  French  guard  were  here  completely  annihilated, 
and  the  battle  still  remained  undecided.    The  Russians  fought  with 
the  most  determined  and  unshaken  courage,  and  the  Frosoans  under 
the  orders  of  Lestocq,  arriving  just  in  time  to  the  aid  of  the  light 
wingwhich  was  hard  pressed,  bravely  repulsed  the  final  attadc  of 
the  French  with  complete  success.    Botn  armies  maintained  die 
field,  each  claiming  the  victory;  the  advantage,  however,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  alhes,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  afie^ 
attack  on  the  third  day  must  force  the  French  to  make  a  retreat. 
But  Beningsen,  the  Russian  general,  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to 
exact  from  his  army,  already  so  much  fiitigued,  such  superhuman 
efforts,  and  he  therefore  retired  to  Konigsberg.    The  French  likewise 
withdrew  to  their  old  position  on  the  Passaige,  and  an  uninterrupted 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  preserved  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
during  which  the  two  armies  strengthened  their  forces  as  much  as 
possibie;  whilst,  meantime,  this  overwhelming  burden  of  several 
hundred  thousand  foreign  troops  dispersed  all  over  her  kingdom, 
inflicted  upon  ill-fiited  F^ssia  incalculable  suffering  and  di^ieas. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  hastened,  with  all  poseible  activity, 
to  lay  si^  to  Dantzic;  this  strong  fordficalicm  was  commanded  by 
General  Kalkreuth,  and  was  bravely  defended  by  him,  until,  find- 
ing all  commimication  with  the  sea  cut  off,  by  which  he  was  de- 
pnved  of  aU  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  forced  to  a  surrender  on  the 
24th  of  May,  although  upon  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  Russians  and  Prussians,  after  having  n^lected  to  avail  th^n- 
selves  of  the  former  fitvourable  and  decisive  moment,  now  advanced 
and  attacked  the  French  intrenchments  on  the  Passarge.  Hiey 
fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  but  the  enemy  having  been  re- 
inforced by  the  30,000  men  who  had  just  returned  fxoim  the  sege 
<^  Dantoc,  and  being  likewise  well  protected  by  thab:  strong  in- 
trenchnients,  they  repmsed  the  allies,  and  were  now,  in  thdi  turn,  en- 
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abled  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  A  succeselon  of  severe  and  obsti- 
nate fighting  took  place  from  the  6  th  to  the  12th  of  June,  on  which 
day  the  decisive  tattle  of  Friedland  was  fought.  This  hard-con- 
tested action  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  middle  of  .night. 
The  Russians  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  the  victory  was  de- 
cidedly on  their  side;  but  in  their  elated  feelings,  they  neglected  to 
exercise  that  caution  which  should  always  be  observed,  even  by  a 
conqueror.  Thus,  towards  the  afternoon,  the  divisions  under  ifey 
and  Victor,  togeUier  with  Buonaparte^s  guard,  marched  into  the 
field,  and  the  &te  of  this  sanguinary  day  was  at  once  decided ;  the 
Kus^ans  were  overthrown  on  all  sides,  and  retreating  across  the 
river  Alle,  they  fell  back  upon  their  own  frontiers,  and  gained  the 
river  Niemen.  On  the  19th  of  June,  Napoleon  took  and  entered 
Tilsit,  the  last  of  the  Prussian  towns,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  his  army  took  possession  of  Konigsberg. 

A  conference  now  took  place  between  tne  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia,  on  a  raft  erected  on  the  river  Niemen,  at  whicb  a  peace  was 
speedily  agreed  upon,  the  dismembermetit  of  Prussia  was  decided, 
and  a  compact  for  mutual  support  in  the  relations  of  Europe  con- 
cluded for  a  fixed  period.  Napoleon,  always  so  happy  in^  the  em- 
ployment of  cunning  and  specious  language,  of  which  ne  was  a  per- 
fect master,  succeeded  this  time,  likewise,  in  persuading  the  Empe- 
TOT  Alexander,  that  his  sole  object  was  the  pacification  of  the  conti- 
nent; whilst  idl  his  plans  were  uniquely  directed  towards  protecting 
the  coasts  against  the  insolent  arrogance  of  the  English  nation,  and 
to  secure  eventually  the  free  dominion  of  the  seas.  He  then  pre- 
tended that  his  chief  derire  was  to  form  a  bond  of  lasting  friendship 
with  Russia,  in  order  that,  both  united,  they  might  be  enabled  to  esta^ 
blish  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  then,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  no  war  could  arise  to  interrupt  the  union  of 
nations. 

Accordingly,  in  this  peace,  Cattaro,  Ragusa,  and  the  seven  isles  (of 
the  Ionian  seas)  were  given  up  to  France  by  Russia,  who  received 
in  return,  as  compensation,  large  tracts  of  land,  together  with  400,000 
subjects  belonring  to  Prussia  Poland ;  whilst  Frederick  William, 
who  was  scarcely  able  to  call  any  part  of  his  kingdom  his  own^  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  and  painful  sacrifices,  and 
ceded  eventually  the  moiety  of  his  possessions  with  5,000,000  of 
subjects,  including,  amongst  the  rest,  the  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was 
now  declared  a  free  city,  and  the  Polish  territory,  which  was  changed 
into  a  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  of  which  the  King  of  Saxony  was 
chosen  grand  duke.  Thus,  Frederick  Augustus,  who  had  declared 
himself  a  neutral  power  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  soon 
aftierwards  joined  in  alliance  with  France,  was  now  King  of  Saxohy 
and  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Prussia  lost  the  whole  of  her  territories 
between  the  Elbe  and  .the  Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  which  Buona- 
parte converted  into  a  new  kingdom — ^Westphalia — ^which  he  gave  to 
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his  youngest  brother,  Jerome;  to  which  he  added  a  portion  of  Han- 
over, the  duchy  of  Brunswick — ^because  its  duke  had  been  leader  of 
the  Prussian  army — and  the  principality  of  Hesse^Cassel.  Thus  the 
terrib]e  ban  was  now  at  once  pronounced  and  executed  against  the 
house  of  Hesse,  viz:  **  That  it  should  cease  to  reign,  for  having/'  as 
he  said,  '*  always  shown  itself  inimical  to  France,  and  for  having 
further,  in  this  war  with  Prussia,  maintained  so  equivocal  a  poffldon/' 
Such  was  termed  the  neutrality  which  Hesse  had  so  strictly  ob- 
served of  her  own  accord  throughout  the  war.  The  entire  country 
was  forthwith  invaded  and  conquered,  and  the  elector  driven  fiom 
his  capital  and  made  a  furtive ;  whilst  the  new  king,  a  complete 
stranger,  entered  its  gates  m  triumph,  followed  by  a  train  of  French 
officiab,  and,  to  the  sname  of  Germany,  mounted  the  throne  of  this 
ancient  minceljr  family,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxons  and  GhattL 

King  Frederick  William  was  now  left  with  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  states  and  subjects,  yet  in  the  latter  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  and  devoted  body  of  men;  whilst  he  had  the 
additional  gratification  of  knowing  that  at  least  three  of  his  fortified 
cities  in  Prussia — Colberg,  Grauoenz,  and  PiUau,  bravely  refiised  to 
accept  terms  of  surrender  from  the  enemy,  and  that  two  otheis  in 
Silesia — Eosel  and  Glatz — ^likewise  maintained  a  successful  defence. 
Graudenz  was  commanded  by  a  veteran,  General  Courbiere,  who, 
when  summoned  by  the  Frendi  to  surrender,  and  who  represented  to 
him  that  the  king  had  now  lost  his  kingdom  and  had  crossed  the 
Niemen,  rephed:  *'  Well  then,  I  will  hexing  in  Graudenz." 

The  king  had  placed  Colberg  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Gneisenau,  well  assured  beforehand  that  in  him  he  sent  a  pillar  of 
strengrth  to  that  city,  and  one  who  would  never  yield.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  free  corps  of  light  hussars  had  been  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  by  a  young  heroic  officer, 
'Lieutenant  Schill,  assisted  by  others  of  equally  daring  character, 
which,  continually  harassed  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  troops  evetj- 
where  around. 

Meantime  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  and  brought  with  him,  as 
tokens  of  triumpn,  the  car  of  victory  which  he  had  removed  from 
one  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  together  with  the  sword  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  whilst  he  caused  two  bridges  to  be  erected  in  the  capital, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  two  sreat  battles  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
His  domination,  indeed,  was  oy  this  new  peace  raised  to  such  a 
pinnacle  of  glory,  and  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  be  so  firmly 
established,  that  whoever  would  have  predicted  that  ere  the  eli^ 
of  a  few  more  years  those  very  Prussians  then  trodden  under  foot, 
would  march  into  Paris  itself,  and  arms  in  hand,  retake  possession 
of  their  car  of  victory,  would  only  have  been  laughed  at  and  treated 
as  a  maniac.  But  those  who  could  penetrate  into  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter, might  have  easily  foreseen  that  his  restless  ambition  must 
soon  hurry  him  on  to  contend  for  firesh  conquests;  but  which, 
although  acquired,  only  produced  his  eventual  overthrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Austria  dedares  War  against  France,  1809— Batties  of  GroM— Aspem  and  Esa- 
liDgen — Archduke  Cliarlea — The  Anstrians  Victorioua — Lieutenant  SchiU 
kiUed— Execution  of  Palm,  the  Bookseller— The  Tyrolese— BaUle  of  Wagiam— 
I>efeat  of  the  Austriana — ^Peaoe  of  Vienna— The  IVench  in  the  Tyrol — The  Moun- 
taineers oyerpo|wered— Execution  of  Hofer,  the  Tyroleae  Patriot— The  Duke  of 
Brunswick— His  Territory  seized—His  hold  March— Emharks  for  Eng^d— 
His  Heroic  Death — Kapoleon  at  the  Height  of  his  Power — Marriage  with  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  1810  — His  continued  Usurpations  in 
Gennanj-— His  Campaign  in  Bus8ia»  1812— Conflagration  of  Moscow— The  French 
Army  destroyed — Napoleon's  Flight  and  Return  to  Paris — ^The  King  of  Prussia's 
Declaration  and  general  Arming  of  his  Kation  against  the  Invaders,  1813  — 
Napoleon's  Preparations — ^The  French  in  German/. 

Austria  was  once  more  roused,  and  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
of  honour  as  influenced  Prussia  in  the  year  1806,  she  determined 
at  any  sacrifice  to  revenge  herself  for  the  insolent  arrogance  and 
menaces  of  her  detested  enemy;  accordingly  she  took  up  arms  again, 
and  recommenced  war  in  1809.  Her  own  immediate  territory,  it  is 
true,  had  not  undergone  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  her  neigh- 
bour, but  it  was  this  very  state  of  suffering  and  degradation  in 
which  she  beheld  those  around  her,  that  induced  her  to  take  this 
step.  In  addition  to  this.  Napoleon  had  in  the  preceding  summer 
held  a  meeting  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  and  there  had 
renewed  more  firmly  his  alliance  with  that  monarch,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared as  if  Russia  and  France  had  resolved  to  arrogate  to'  them- 
selves the  right  of  assuming  the  character  of  arbitrators  of  Europe, 
and  thus  treat  Austria,  wmch  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  the 
central  point  of  the  European  powers,  as  no  longer  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. This  conduct  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  with  patience, 
for  beyond  a  certain  degree,  patience  itself  degenerates  into  pusilla- 
nimity. Thence  Austria's  dechuration  of  war  was  in  all  respects 
honourable,  noble,  and  generous,  for  she  came  forth  and  entered  the 
field  of  battle  unsupported  by  any  other  power,  trusting  alone  to 
her  own  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Austria,  well  knowing  that  on  the 
present  occasion  she  must  not  depend  upon  her  regulax  army  alone 
lor  her  safety,  resolved  upon  carrying  on  the  war  in  all  its  extent 
and  making  it  national.  She  issuea  proclamations  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  people  to  rally  under  her  banners  as  volunteers;  formed 
numerous  bodies  of  them  into  regular  regiments  of  Landwehr  or 
patriotic  defenders,  appealed  to  tne  nation  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  heart-stirring  language,  placed  the  princes  of  her  own  royal 
house  at  the  head  of  tne  troops,  and  finally  availed  herself  of,  and 
brought  at  once  into  operation,  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  her  rich 
and  beautifiii  possessions,  to  an  extent  never  before  effected :  pro- 
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ductive  altogether  of  suck  determined  co-opeiation  throughout  the 
entire  nation,  that  if  ever  its  immediate  dehverance  and  pennanent 
liberty  might  be  looked  upon  as  secured  through  its  own  united 
strength,  such  glorious  results  might  be  justly  anticipated  on  the 
present  occasion. 

But  now  in  1809,  as  previously  in  1806,  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  her  deliverance  ;  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  fire  of  punficadon 
should  penetrate  in  all  narts,  and  that  the  misery  already  so  genenl, 
should  be  rendered  inmutely  greater,  in  order  that  every  feeling  of 
^otism  should  be  renounced,  and  the  history  of  the  entire  wodd 
present  the  grand  and  imusual  spectacle  of  a  holy  war,  in  which  all 
nations  of  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  should  rise  up  as  one 
single  individual,  animated  by  one  spirit  only,  and  imitea  by  one 
common  bond,  fight  for  liberty,  honour,  and  virtue. 

What  German  patriot,  to  whom  his  native  coimtry  is  more  dear 
and  precious  than  all  other  possessions,  can  ever  forset  the  fluctuating 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear  by  which  he  was  a^tated  during  this  war 
of  1809,  or  the  indignadon  aroused  within  hun  when  he  beheld  the 
enemy  he  so  hated  and  loathed  advancing  with  his  army,  the  flower 
of  which  was  composed  of  his  fellow-oountrymen,  the  federalists  of 
the  Rhine  ?  Who  can  ever  forget  how  with  this  brave  body  of  Ger- 
mans he  fi)rced  the  Austrians  by  furious  and  incessant  attacks  to 
retreat  fix>m  Bavaria,  into  which  territory  they  had  only  just  pene- 
trated, and  how  in  his  arrogance  he  declared,  that  ere  the  lapse  of 
another  month  he  would  much  into  Vienna  itself  ?  Truly,  this  was 
a  disastrotis  period  for  Austria,  and  the  actions  fought  at  PfafTenhofieo, 
Tann,  Abensberg,  Landdxut,  Eckmiihl,  and  Ratisix>n,  from  the  19th 
to  the  23rd  of  April,  although  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery 
and  determination,  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Aus- 
trian army ;  these  sad  results,  however,  were  more  esfjedaUy  pro- 
duced through  the  fisiult  committed  by  the  Austrians  in  esct^idiiig 
their  line  of  forces  to  too  great  a  length,  and  dius  Napoleon,  with 
his  usual  celerity  of  movement,  brought  his  entire  force  against  one 
single  point.     He  was  then  enabled  to  advance  with  the  eUie  of  his 
army,  and  especially  his  cavalry,  and  by  throwing  himself  now 
agamst  one  division,  then  against  another,  he  succeeded  by  these 
overwhelming  attacks  in  throwing  the  Austrian  line  into  complete 
disorder.     And  it  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  on  this  occasion 
especially,  he  gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  militazr  genins  and 
talents.     He  appeared  every  where,  and  in  the  thickest  of  every 
danger  at  the  moment  he  was   required,  his  presence   and  ex- 
ample inspiring  his  soldiers  with  the  greatest  entnusiasm.    Indeed, 
it  appeared  as  if  he  had  determined  to  devote  all  his  strength  and 
power  this  time  towards  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Austrian  aimy, 
lor  he  followed  up  his  victory  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  rest- 
ingneither  night  nor  day. 

The  Archduke  Charles  retreated  with  his  troops,  which  in  spite  of 
the  sanguinary  days  of  April,  still  formed  a  powerful  army,  to  the 
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1^  bazik  of  the  Danube,  towards  Bohemia;  whilst  Napcdeonadvaiioed 
along  the  right  bank  to  Vieima.  The  Axchduke  Maximilian  de- 
fended  this  city  for  a  few  days  successfully;  but  owing  to  itB  great 
extent  and  the  want  of  necessary  means  of  defence,  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  out  a  fiiege,  and  the  place  accordingly  surrendered  to^uona* 
parte,  who  entered  it  on  the  12th  of  May;  immediately  after  which 
conquest  the  French  army  resumed  its  march,  and  crossing  the 
Danube,  pursued  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  order  to  inflict  thelastanni- 
bilaling  mow  upon  Austria.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May,  a  severe 
battle  wasfonght  on  the  immense  plains  of  AspernandEssUngen,  close 
to  the  spot  where  in  former  times  Rudolphus  of  Hapsburg  overthrew 
Ottacar,  King  of  Bohemia.  Napoleon,  however,  found  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  more  difficult  to  conteaid  with  now  than  previously, 
and  he  found  it  animated  with  a  &r  more  active  and  energetic  spirit 
than  when  last  he  met  it  at  Batisbon.  The  heroic  Charles,  during 
the  short  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  reverses  of  April,  haid 
applied  himself  more  especially  to  perfect  his  infantry  in  the  improved 
system  of  ferming  themselves  into  squares,  and  thus  present  an  in- 
▼olnerable  wall  against  all  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalnr ;,  and  in 
this  object  he  succeeded  completely,  as  was  evinced  on  the  present 
occasion.  Every  attempt  made  by  the  French  cuirasders  to  pene- 
trate these  masses  was  in  vain  ;  firm  as  rocks  they  maintained  their 
sround  in  the  most  cool  and  undaunted  manner,  and  the  fiuious 
Horsemen  were  repulsed  at  each  renewed  attack,  until  at  length, 
receiving  the  reserved  fire  of  the  Austrians,  they  were  completely 
overthrown,  and  taking  to  flight,  were  pursued  in  all  directions  by 
the  Austrian  cavalry. 

This  firm  and  unshaken  courage  displayed  by  the  Austrian  in&n- 
try,  the  personal  bravery  for  which  the  I^achtenstein  cavalry  were  so 
much  distinguished,  together  with  the  excellent  generalship  and 
heroism  shown  by  Prince  Charles  himself,  who  was  in  every  part 
where  danger  threatened,  most  combined  on  this  sreat  day,  the  21sl 
of  May,  to  paralyse  all  efforts  made  bjr  the  French,  who  were  fairly 
beaten.  The  village  of  Aspem,  of  which  the  enemy  had  taken  poe- 
seasion  as  the  central  point  of  operations,  was  now  retaken  by  the 
Austrians.  And  now  the  archduke,  availing  himself  of  eveir 
resource,  brought  to  his  aid  another  powerful  ally,  by  which  still 
more  to  incapacitate  the  enemy.  Thus  turning  to  advantage  the 
nresent  swollen  state  of  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Danube,  he  caused 
neavy  barges  and  other  loaded  craft  to  be  laundied  down  its  course 
against  the  bridge  of  boats,  recently  constructed  by  Buonaparte. 
And  in  this  he  likewise  completely  succeeded.  The  bridge  was  torn 
asunder,  and  thus  the  Frencn  leader  found  himself  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  cut  off  fiom  Vienna  and  the  rest  of  his  army;  being  now 
forced  in  that  position  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  following  day,  the 
22nd.  AH  his  efforts  and  tactics  were,  however,  on  this  occarion 
futile  ;  neither  his  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery,  could  hold  out 
against  the  Austrian  forces*    The  battle  was  lost,  and  if  Mass^na 
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had  not  succeeded  in  captuiing  the  small  town  of  Esslingen,  the  waDa 
of  which  served  as  a  rampart  to  coverand  secure  their  retreat,  the  entire 
French  army  would  have  been  annihilated.  Nay — as  it  has  sobse- 
auently  been  asserted — ^independendy  of  this,  it  must  have  still  been 
destroyed  had  the  archduke  toUowed  up  his  victory,  and  immediately 
attacked  the  island  of  Lobau,  where  Napoleon  had  taken  refuge, 
and  awaited  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  until  the  bridge  was  repaired  on 
the  other  arm  of  the  Danube ;  but  being  left  uimiolested,  he  recroseed 
the  river,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Vienna. 
The  field  of  battle,  however,  was  covered  with  his  slaughtered  troope, 
of  which  the  Austrians  counted  three  thousand  cuirassiers  alone. 

This  decisive  battle  excited  fresh  hope  in  all  hearts.  Already, 
in  various  districts  throughout  the  land,  the  people  now  emulated 
each  other  in  evincing  tneir  hatred  and  fury  towaras  the  invade^ 
and  shaking  off  their  yoke.    -In  the  north,  the  bold  patriot,  Schill, 

Tin  came  forth  at  the  head  of  his  hussars  and  a  ntimerous  body 
brave  volunteers,   and  directed  all   his   energies  against  the 
common  enemy  ;  whilst  in  Hesse  another  danng  l^er,  Domberg, 
imited  .with  several  others  for  the  purpose  of  driving  fix>m  the 
throne  of  their  legitimate  prince,  the  foreign  usurper  who  had 
fixed  his  seat  of  government  m  Cassel,  and  thus  the  work  of  deliver- 
ance commenced  in  that  quarter.    Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  nni- 
versal  respect  in  which  the  law  and  spirit  of  public  order  were 
held  by  the  people,  there  was  a  want  of  that  co-operation  so  neces- 
sary, and  the  attempts  thus  made  turned  out  unsuccessful     Schill, 
who  had  unfortunately  found  himself  less  supported  than  the  cause 
he  fought  for  merited,  was  forced  eventually  to  throw  himself  into 
Stralsund.    Thence  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  set  sail  for  England, 
in  order  subsequently  to  return  at  a  more  favourable  moment  to 
Germany,  and  recommence  operations  upon  a  more  effective  plan. 
Stralsund,  however,  was  [besieged  and  taken  by  the  united  forces 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  SchiU,  with  his  little  band 
of  heroes,  was  unhappily  cut  to  pieces.    From  this  moment,  tenor 
and  dismay  produced  their  disneartening  effects  in  every  part  of 
Germany,  and  deterred  all  from  attempting  to  free  th^nselves 
from  the  despotic  sway  of  the  ruling  powers.    They  were,  indeed, 
not  only  fettered  in  their  Uberty  of  action,  but  also  in  that  of  speech, 
inasmuch  as  Napoleon  condemned  an  innocent  bookseller — ^Pabn  of 
Erlan^en — to  be  shot  for  having  pubUshed  a  pamphlet  containing 
remarks  upon  the  humiliating  state  of  Grermany ,  and  refusing  to  ^ve 
up  the  name  of  its  author.      This  tyrannical  act  produced  such 
revolting  effects  upon  the  minds  of  all  throughout  Germany,  that 
the  feehng  of  bitter  hatred  already  excited  so  universally  against 
him,  became  more  and  more  connrmed  and  deep-rooted,  ana  the 
cry  of  vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood  thus  shed,  did  not  long 
remain  unsatisfied. 

An  event  of  a  more  serious  character  than  those  alluded  to  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  was  the  revolt  of  the  faithful  Tpdeae  und^ 
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Hofer,  Straub,  and  Speckbacher.  These  bold  and  bardy  men  of 
the  mountain  had  akeady  driven  away  the  French  invaders  twice 
£rom  their  land,  adoptii^  the  same  system  of  warfiure  formerly  pur- 
sued with  such  overwhelming  effect  by  the  Swiss,  and  by  which  ihe 
latter  so  completely  succeeded  in  humbling  the  pride  of  their  Aus- 
trian rulers,  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  and  cavaliers.  AU 
Grermany  rdoiced  when  it  beheld  on  the  summit  of  these  majestic 
mountains  that  liberty  still  maintained  her  sway  in  the  bosom  of 
that  home  where  all  spoke  the  national  tongue,  and  fervent  was  the 
hope  that  victory  would  crown  those  efforts  devoted  to  so  noble  and 
8a<a«d  a  cause.  Other  hopes  were  now  likewise  excited,  by  en- 
oouraging  events  in  another  quarter,  inasmuch  as  the  EngUsh  had, 
at  this  time,  sent  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  Island  of  Wal(3ieren,  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  thence  it  was  expected  a  grand  blow 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  power  of  France — all  these  hopes  and 
anticipations,  however,  only  proved  once  more  illusive. 

Buonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  collected  reinforcements 
firom  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  Blyria,  so  that  he 
was  now  enabled  to  recross  the  Danube,  and  advance  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  with  a  very  superior  force.  The  passa^  across 
the  river  was  e^cted  during  a  most  tempestuous  night,  and  amidst 
the  continual  roaring  of  cannon ;  and  on  tne  5thand  6th  of  July,  was 
fought  the  grand  and  decisive  battle  of  Wagram.  From  the  towers  of 
Vienna  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  two  armies  drawn  up  in  battle, 
and  were  enabled  to  observe  cleariy  the  movements  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrians  ;  when  they  saw  these  troops  gaining  upon 
the  .enemy  and  in  full  pursuit,  one  universal  shout  of  jov  was  echoed 
forth  from  every  quarter.  But  this  welcome,  grateful  feeling  of 
elation,  had  but  a  brief  existence;  for,  in  the  meantime,  the  lef^ 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army  had  been  completely  surrounded — ^the 
au2aliary  troops  fix>m  Hungary  not  having  marched  up  in  time— 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  forced  to  retreat.  Thence,  only  six 
days  after  the  battle,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  negotiations 
forpeace  were  commenced. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  reverse  was  very  dishearteni^  to 
the  Tyrolese.  Neverthdess,  they  once  more  united  all  their  ef^rts, 
and  expelled  the  French  under  Marshal  Lefevre  from  their  country, 
in  the  hope  that,  stimulated  by  such  patriotic  devotion,  the  Aus- 
trians would  recommence  war.  But  the  misfortunes  and  deprivations 
endured  by  his  subjects  operated  too  strongly  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  Emperor  Francis;  wlum,  in  addition  to  nis  own  depressed  con- 
dition, the  news  arrived  of  tibe  disastrous  results  of  the  English  ex- 
pedition to  Holland.  Accordingly,  the  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued, and  a  peace  was  finally  concluded.  Meantime,  the  Tyrolese 
were  again  assailed  by  the  French,  now  united  with  the  Bavarians, 
and  this  time  the  invaders  were  triumphant.  The  entire  country 
was  surroimded  on  every  side,  and,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resist- 
ance made  by  the  brave  mountaineers,  and  the  consequent  losses 
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by  their  foes,  pass  after  pass,  mountain  after  moaDtain, 
were  conqueredi  and  the  whole  land  deyastated  with  fire  andawoid, 
— the  brave  defenders  being  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Their 
heroic  and  devoted  chief,  Hofer,  was  seized,  andt  dxag||ed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  in  Italy,  and  cruelly  shot,  as  a  traitor,  in  the 
citadel  of  Mantua. 

Another  hero,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  likewise  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  his  own  possessions;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
However,  bv  a  bold  and  sucoessful  march  he  made  with  his  devoted 
corps  of  twdVe  hundred  men-the  black  lni»»-coinmeiidi>gaithe 
firontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  continuing  his  course  over  a  qpaoe  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops-— 
he  crossed  the  territories  of  Leipsic,  Halle,  Halberstadt,  his  own 
hereditary  Duchy — ^whence  the  usurpers  had  driven  him — and  Han^ 
over,  and  paved  his  wa^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  at  ElsBelh ; 
there,  with  his  brave  l^on,  he  embarked,  and  set  sail  for  Kngland, 
where  he  safely  landed,  and  was  received  with  that  hospitality  and 
admiration  due  to  him  as  an  exile  and  a  hero.*^ 

Austria,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was  forced  to  yidd  Saldurg 
and  several  other  territories  to  Bavaria;  the  major  pertof  her  pos» 
sessions  in  Poland  she  cave  up  to  the  Grrand-duke  of  Warsaw  and 
to  Russia;  and  she  was  likewise  deprived  of  her  remaining  provinces 
in  Italj,  together  with  the  whole  of  Blyria:  and  thus  she  was  forced 
to  sacrifice,  on  the  one  side,  all  her  possesrions  annexed  to  the  sea; 
and,  on  the  other,  all  her  frontier  line  of  fortified  places,  together 
with  the  mighty  bulwarks  of  her  mountains.  These  latter  sacrifioes 
were  even  more  severely  fdt  than  the  loss  she  now  again  wiwfaiinwl 
of  two  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  her  subjects. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  ihe  peace  of  Vienna,  had  now  raised 
himself  to  such  an  eminence,  that  all  hope  of  reducing  hia  power 
was  nearly  extinguished.  In  order  to  fix  himsdf  more  securelY  in 
the  position  he  commanded,  and  to  exalt  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  an  alliance  with  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  princely 
houses  of  Europe,  he  compelled  his  wife,  the  Empress  Josepnine,  to 
agn  a  divorce,  and  offered  his  hand  to  the  Archdudiess  Marb 
I^dsa,  daughter  of' the  Emperor  Francis.  The  latter  oonaentei 
to  make  this  great  sacrifice:  '^  It  was  in  order  to  promote,"  as  was 
stated  in  a  subsequent  declaration  of  Austria,  ^'the  most  aacred 
interests  of  the  monarchy  and  of  humanity  itself,  and  asabohrazk 
against  evils  the  extent  or  which  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  a  pkdse 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  his  majesty  resigned  one  of  me 
most  precious  objects  of  his  affections ;  and  thus  he  fi>rmed  an 
alliance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  console  and  relieve  his  oppressed 

*  ThesabMcraenthktoiyof  thisheEoicxiiaanu.7  besammed  np  in  a  liew  iravda. 
He  died  at  he  had  fiyed,  the  hraveBt  of  the  brave,  m  the  desperate  actioii  of  Qoatre 
Bras,  on  the  eremng  before  the  neTer*to-be-forgotteQ  day  of  Waterioo;,  at  the  bead 
of  his  Black  Hassan. 
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and  unhappy  subjects ;  to  restore  and  make  permanent  the  long- 
desired  feeung  of  security  after  the  snfferings  and  calamities  pro* 
duced  in  a  struggle  so  unequal ;  to  incline  the  powerful  and  over- 
bearing  to  act  with  moderation  and  justice,  and  thus  establish  an 
equilibrium,  without  which  the  community  of  states  could  only 
form  a  comnraniW  of  misery."  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  now 
attained  that  pomt  in  his  career,  when  the  object  of  his  desire 
should  be  rather  to  confirm,  than  with  insatiable  ambition  to  ex* 
tend  the  conquests  abeady  obtained.  By  his  alliance  with  this, 
the  most  ancient  Imperial  house  in  Christendom,  the  edifice  of  his 
grandeur  would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  and  the 
whole  world  such  solidity,  that  mrther  attempts  to  augment  it,  espe^ 
dally  by  wars,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  impairing  it,  and  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  bribing  about  its  total  destruction.  After  so 
many  years  of  iutile  efiSrts  and  incalculable  sacrifices  made  by  Ger^ 
many  lor  the  establishment  of  peace,  it  was  hoped  that  now  the 
oonndence  and  good  faith  thus  shown  and  proyed  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria towards  France,  must  produce  prosperous  and  happy  results. 

But  how  much  was  the  noble-minded  Francis  deceiyed  in  the  confi* 
denoe  he  thus  so  generously  and  naturally  expressed  I  In  the  same 
year  that  the  new  alliance  was  formed — the  marriage  haying  taken 
place  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1810 — the  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  dected 
successor  to  the  Prince-Primate,  now  Grand-duke  of  Frankfort;  Hol- 
land, after  Louis  had  resigned  the  crown  because  he  would  not 
allow  his  brother  to  make  him  his  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
people,  was  now  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  Idn^om  of  France, 
*^  that  country  being,"  as  was  pretended,  ''nothmg  else  but  an 
alluvion  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  the  principal 
arteries  of  France."  And  finally,  in  order  to  show  the  power  ne 
possessed  of  doing  as  he  pleased,  and  that  no  consideration  should 
operate  as  a  check  upon  his  designs.  Napoleon  suddenly  determined- 
to  unite  with  France  the  whote  of  the  north-west  of  Gbrmany, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  and  the  Elbe,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  ancient  iree  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Aibeck.  His  pretext  for  this  was,  ^'  that  a  system  of  contraband 
trading  with  England  was  pursued  along  these  coasts,  and  by  those 
cities.  Thus  Germany  found  herself  iniolly  deprived  of  her  coasts 
and  maritime  commerce ;  the  great  river  which  had  hitherto 
formed  the  natural  division  of  territory  between  France  and  Ger- 
inany ,  was  now  wholly  under  French  dominion.  [  In  &ct,  an  arbitraiy 
line  of  demarcation  was  marked  out  across  countries  and  rivers,  as 
it  suited  the  conqueror's  caprice,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  was  only  the  introduction  to  that  which  was  to  follow 
upon  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  that  the  whole  of  Germany 
must  gradually,  and  part  by  part,  be  drawn  into  and  ingolphel 
in  the  one  universal,  final  abyss. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  was  far  firom  comprehending  the  legiti- 
mate means  by  wliich  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  secure  to  his 
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power  80  newly  established  and  oiiginall j  produced  by  the  violation  of 
of  all  sacred  and  human  rights,  that  fixed  duration  extending  bejfond 
the  existence  even  of  the  founder  himself ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
method  by  which  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  his  people  the  necessaty 
faith  in  tnis  lasting  power,  and  all  that  he  did  only  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  ot  this  impresaon.  Already,  in  1809,  whilst  in 
Vienna,  he  caused  the  pope,  the  venerable  father  of  the  Catholic 
community,  to  be  made  a  prisoner  like  a  criminal  in  his  own  ancient 
capital ;  and  now  he  followed  up  this  act  of  tyranny  by  annexTng 
Rome  itself  to  his  own  vast  empire,  and  decided  that  his  son, 
newly  bom,  as  well  as  all  eldest  sons  of  future  emperors,  should 
receive  the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  Such  acts  called  forth  the 
most  bitter  hatred  against  him  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  in 
all  countries,  and  his  name  was  pronounced  with  curses  ;  but  upon 
his  iron-hearted  nature  neither  curses  nor  blessings  lef^  any  im- 
pression. His  empire  appeared  to  him  immoveably  fixed,  and  based, 
as  it  was,  upon  the  strength  of  500,000  soldiers,  and  an  auxilkry 
force  of  innumerable  spies,  he  felt  secure  in  all  his  power.  Never- 
theless, scarcely  had  two  years  passed  over  his  head,  before  the 
colossus  of  this  mighty  power  was  overturned,  and  the  Emperor  of 
France  forced  to  sign  his  abdication. 

Napoleon  now  turned  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  accoang 
him  of  maintaining  a  secret  understanding  with  Ei^land,  and  en- 
couraging the  people  of  Germany  to  revolt  against  him,  he  forth* 
with  declared  war  against  Russia;  he  accordingly  commenced  pre- 
parations for  this  campaign,  the  results  of  which  produced  his  ruin, 
and  enabled  the  Germanic  empire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  ruthless  invader. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  I8I2,  Napoleon  commenced  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  with  an  army  of 
400,000  infantry  and  60,000  horse,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  preparations  for  this  great  eme- 
dition  had  occupied  him  full  two  years ;  having  collected  togetner 
the  most  choice  troops  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  supplied  and 
equipped  them  with  every  necessary  materiel  for  the  campaign. 
The  first  and  immediate  object  in  view  was  the  destruction  of  tne 
Russian  empire;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Napoleon,  if  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Russians  to  conclude  a 
peace,  to  extend  his  progress  even  to  Asia  itself,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  ex^l  his  greatest  enemies — the  English — from  theb  vast  posses- 
sons  m  the  East  Indies.  He  crossed  the  Niemen  and  directed  his 
march  towards  Moscow,  where  he  arrived  and  made  his  triumphal 
entry  on  the  14th  of  September,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  die  czars.  Here,  however,  Pro- 
vidence fixed  the  term  of  his  victorious  career,  for  scarcely  had  he 
established  himself  in  his  quarters  before  the  entire  city  was  a 
mass  of  flames,  having  been  set  on  fire  in  more  than  a  nundied 
different  parts,  and  very  soon  this  place,  so  shortly  before  the 
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magnificent  metropolis  of  the  country)  was  completely  reduced 
to  a  lieap  of  ruins  and  ashes,  and  all  the  supphes  upon  which 
Napoleon  had  calculated,  so  necessary  for  his  troops  during  the  five 
months  of  wiifter,  became  likewise  a  prey  to  the  flames.  He  had 
now  only  sufficient  provisions  to  last  for  a  few  weeks,  and  as  the 
Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  come  to  any  terms  of  peace,  he  was 
forced,  at  the  end  of  October,  to  make  a  retreat;  instead,  however, 
of  taking  the  route  across  Caluga,  as  the  most  wise  and  prudent 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  war  had  not  touched  that  territory,  he  re- 
turned by  the  road  of  Smolensko,  along  the  whole  of  which  all  the 
magazines  had  been  sacked  and  every  tning  laid  waste  by  both  the 
French  and  the  Russians  themselves.  Thence  the  fiigitives  amidst 
the  rigours  of  this  particularly  bitter  winter,  very  soon  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  fiunine;  which,  added  to  the  want  of  clothing  and 
shelter,  completed  their  misery.  Disorder  and  insubordination  spread 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians  now  * 
harassmg  them  in  every  direction,  nisht  and  day,  thdr  numbers 
diminished  more  and  more.  Nevertheless  the  common  danger  held 
together  great  numbers  of  the  retreating  army,  and  out  of  such  an 
immense  body  hundreds  of  thousands  might  still  have  escaped  had 
it  not  been  for  their  more  destructive  and  mighty  enemy — the 
dreadful  winter — which  sealed  their  inevitable  doom.  But  the  pen 
refiises  longer  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  resulting  from  this  cam- 
paign, which,  in  truth,  were  beyond  all  description.  Suffice  it  that 
out  of  half  a  million  of  human  beings,  who  were  led  into  this  war 
by  their  arrogant  chief,  scarcely  30,000  returned  capable  of  bearing 
arms* 

(jermany  now  saw  the  favourable  moment  arrive  of  which  she 
must  avail  herself  at  once  in  order  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke  and 
reconquer  her  liberty.  ^Prussia  was  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
Her  army,  which  had  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  in  the  Russian  expedition,  was,  fortunately,  in  good  condi- 
tion to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  its  country,  inasmuch  as  the  position 
it  had  occupied  in  the  invader's  forces  havii^  been  the  extreme  left, 
it  had  scarcely  suffered  at  all.  General  York,  the  Prussian  com- 
mander, who  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  ihe  sentiments  of  the 
king  as  he  was  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  had  no  sooner  gained 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia  than  he  abandoned  the  French  and  hastened 
to  demand  of  his  king,  whether  he  should  form  a  junction  with  the 
Russians.  Frederick  V^illiam,  who  was  still  in  Berlin,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  repaired 
immediately  to  Breslaw,  whence,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1813,  he 
called  upon  the  youth  of  his  dominions  to  come  forth  and  assemble 
around  him  in  defence  of  their  fatherland.  His  appeal  penetrated 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  thousands  of  yoimg  men  poured  in  and  ranged 
themselves  under  his  banner;  Berlin  itself  contributing  a  force  of 
10,000  men. 

In  addition  to  this  the  king  summoned  together  the  Landwehr  or 
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militia  of  the  country,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1813,  he  dedaied 
war  against  France.  This  bold  and  determined  step,  however,  wu 
not  unattended  with  danger,  for  the  French  still  possessed  in  Prus- 
sia and  Poland  eight  strong  fortifications  and  more  than  65,000  of 
their  troops  were  in  occupation  of  the  Prussian  dominions;  never- 
theless, Prussia  was  soon  enabled  to  develop  her  entire  strength. 
For  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  those  around  him,  had  not  allowed 
the  short  interval  to  piss  away  idly,  and  the  most  prudent  measures 
were  adopted  in  secret  in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  desired  moment 
The  youtn  had  been  kept  in  the  continual  practice  of  arms,  muster- 
ing alternately  in  small  bodies,  at  the  appointed  pkces,  and  thus  the 
ooimtry  was  supplied  with  its  brave  defenders,  uniting  the  power 
with  the  will  to  exterminate  their  hated  invaders. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  having  determined  to  provide  for  his 
own  personal  security,  had  abandoned  the  renmant  of  his  army  in 
Russia  and  fled  to  Paris,  travelling  night  and  day,  and  arrived  moe 
on  the  18th  of  December. 

He  immediately  ordered  a  fiesh  levy  of  350,000  men  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  replace,  as  he  said,  the  loss,  mentioned  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin,  of  30,000  men  and  great  part  of  his  artillerjr  and 
baggage;  and  when  the  King  of  Prussia's  declaration  of  war  was 
pubushed,  he  ordered  an  additional  levy  of  180,000  men.  The 
French  nation,  accordingly,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  obey  the  em- 
peror's commands  without  a  murmur,  did  not  heatate  a  moment  to 
pour  forth  its  youth,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
a  niunerioaUy  superior  and  well-appointed  army  was  collected,  whidi 
forthwith  marched  to  and  crossed  the  Rhine  and  advanced  into  Ger- 
many to  fight  for  and  maintain  the  glory  of  the  French  emperor. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  a  guarantee  forthe 
tranquillity  of  his  empire,  he  appointed  a  guard  of  honour,  oonsisting 
of  young  men  of  the  most  distmguished  families,  who  served  as  vo- 
lunteers, armed  and  ec^uipped  at  their  own  expense.  And  as  he 
had  lost  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  in  Russia,  he  collected  together  all 
the  gendarmerie  throughout  France,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  body 
of  16,000  cavalry;  whilst  to  serve  as  artillerymen  he  collected  toge- 
ther 30,000  of  ms  marines.  In  addition  to  these  troops,  he  reo^^ 
60,000  auxiliaries  from  Italy,  and  the  Rhenish  Confederation  fur- 
nidied  him  with  a  connderable  ccmtingent  of  soldiers.  Thence  he 
was  enabled,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  march  into  Saxony  with 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  as  his  army  was  continuaU^ 
augmented,  he  eventually  entered  the  field  with  the  gigantic  force  of 
500,000  men.  Completely  blinded  by  his  success  m  raising  sock 
an  army,  in  which  he  placed  his  entire  reliance,  he  would  not  hstea 
for  a  moment  to  any  proposal  for  peace.  Austria  took  great  pains 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  this  object,  and  if  his  proud  ai:^  obstmate 
mind  had  only  parUally  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  he  mi^t 
have  succeeded  in  retaimng  possession  at  least  of  all  the  territories 
along  the  Rhine,    On  the  Slst  of  March,  shortly  after  he  had  re- 
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oeiTed  the  King  of  Prussia's  deckration  of  war,  he  caused  to  be  in- 
serted  in  the  govemment  journal  of  that  day,  his  deteimination, 
yiz>:  ^' that  if  even  the  enemy  were  to  march  into  Paiis,  and  take  up 
his  position  on  Montmartie  itself,  still  he  would  not  give  up  a  single 
village  out  of  all  the  conqueied  territoiies  in  his  possession  T'  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  1st  of  A^il,  he  pubhshed  a  counter-declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  resolved  in  hisheartthis 
time  to  completely  annihilate  the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  very  name 
of  Prussia. 
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Tbcb  Viceroy  Eugene  was  encamped  with  .the  remnant  of  the 
French  army  which  nad  escaped  from  Russia,  and  a  few  additional 
troopsi  imder  the  walls  of  Magdeburg,  and  found  himself  forced  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  river  Elbe  completely  open.  The  French  were, 
nevertheless,  anxious  to  maintain,  at  least,  possesion  of  its  mouth, 
tc^ether  wiih  the  important  dity  of  Hambui^,  and  General  Morand 
advanced  accordingly  with  the  four  thousand  men  who  had  held 
possession  of  the  coasts  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania;  but  he  was 

5ni8ued  by  the  light  troops  under  the  command  of  three  brave  leaders, 
'ettenbom,  Czemitschef,  and  Doemberg,  who  prevented  him 
completely  from  saining  any  footing  on  the  ri^ht  \uiik  of  the  Elbe, 
and  thus  forced  lum  to  recross  the  nver  andretne  to  Bremen.  The 
people  throughout  the  whole  north  of  Germany  greeted  their  deli- 
verers with  ULe  greatest  joy  and  delight  The  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz  was  the  first  to  foQow  uie  example  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  exclaiming  that,  "  With  the 
belp  of  God,  he  would  at  anv  rate  show  himself  worthy  of  the  honour 
of  being  a  Grerman  prince.*^*    The  citizens  of  Lubeck  and  Ham- 

*  This  noUe-minded  prinoe  was  the  fitther-in-law  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
maxned  his  amiable  dau^ter  Louisa.  The  sad  reverses  and  heaTj  afflictions  it  was 
the  fiile  of  this  Tirtaons  woman  to  nndo^o,  on  the  inrasaon  of  the  French,  maj  be 
too  Tiaiblj  traced  in  tl^  £:^wing  pathetic  letter  she  wrote  to  her  affbctionate  &ther. 
Orerwhehned  with  the  miafortunes  inflicted  upon  her,  her  ddicate  oonatitqtton  gra- 
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burg  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  the  clumffe,  and  united  togedier  in 
otder  to  promote  the  general  cause  of  liberty.  Doemberg,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  advanced  against  General  Morand,  who 
was  now  quartered  in  Liineburg,  and  scaling  the  walls  of  that  town, 
took  it  by  assault,  and  mortally  wounding  tneir  leader,  either  slew, 
or  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  garrison.  With  this  brilliant  feat  of 
arms  General  Doemberg  opened  the  second  campaign. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Viceroy  Eugene  suddeoly  attempted  to 
advance  from  Magdeburg  with  his  30,000  men  upon  Berlin,  imar 
mmng  that  on  his  march  ne  should  only  have  to  contend  against  an 
insi^ficant  force ;  but  Generals  Wittgenstein,  Biilow,  and  York, 
havmg  forthwith  mustered  together  all  uie  troops  at  hand,  attacked 
him  with  a  far  infisrior  force  on  the  fith  of  April  near  Moeckem 
with  so  much  furv,  that  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  design  of 
marching  to  BerEn,  and  retreated  to  Magdeburg  with  heavy  loss. 
In  this,  uieir  first  encounter  with  the  French,  the  young  Prusdan  foot 
soldiers,  after  firing  a  few  volleys,  cast  aside  their  firelocks  altoge- 
ther, and  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  club  in  hand,  deeming  that  uie 
most  expeditious  mode  of  warfare. 

duaDj  sunk  under  their  effecti,  and  she  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  ISIO,  aged  34,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  beloTed  husband,  and  the  uniyersal  regret  of  the  whole  ooontay : 

«*  Memel,  June  17, 1807. 

^  My  dearest  Father, — ^I  have  perused  your  letter  of  April  last  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  amidst  tears  of  the  most  grateful  sensations.  How  shall  I  thank  you, 
dearest,  kindest  of  fathers,  for  the  many  proofs  you  have  shown  me  of  your  paternal 
love,  your  gracious  farour,  and  indescribable  benevoleaice  t  What  secret  consolation 
is  not  this  for  me  in  my  sufferings — ^how  strengthening  to  my  spirits  !  When  one 
is  thus  belored,  to  be  completely  unhappy  is  impossible. 

"  We  are  again  threatened  with  another  dire  calamity,  and  are  about  to  abandoo 
the  kingdom.  Imagine  m  v  state  of  mind  at  this  juncture  ;  but  I  solemnly  beseech 
Tou  not  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  your  daughter.  Thoe  are  two  grand  prindpks 
by  which  I  feel  myself  strengthened  and  elevated  above  every  thii^ ;  first,  the  re- 
collection that  we  are  not  led  blindly  onwards  by  chance,  but  are  guided  by  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  secondly,  that  iSwemitat  sink,  we,  at  all  events,  wiU  do  ao  witii 
honour.  The  king  has  shown,  and  to  the  whole  world  he  has  proved  it,  that  he  pre- 
fers honour  to  disgrace ;  Prussia  would-  never  voluntarily  wear  the  chains  of  slaveiy. 
The  king,  therefore,  could  not  deviate  one  step  without  becoming  un&ithAil  to  his 
character  and  a  traitor  to  his  people.  But  to  the  point  By  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Friedland,  Konigsberg  has  fellen  into  the  hands  oithe  Fr^ich.  We  are  surrooDded 
on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  and  as  the  danger  advances  I  shaUbe  forced  to  fly  with 
my  infknts  from  Memel,  and  then  endeavour  to  reach  Biga,  trusting  to  Heaven  to 
assist  me  in  the  dreaded  moment  when  I  have  to  pass  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
And  truly  my  strength  and  courage  will  then  be  required ;  but  I  will  look  towards 
God  with  hope  and  confidence;  for,  according  to  my  firm  persuasion,  we  are  not  suf- 
fered to  endure  more  than  we  can.  Once  more  tiien,  be  assured,  my  dear  father, 
that  we  yield  only  with  honour,  and  respected  as  we  shall  be,  we  cannot  be  without 
friends,  inasmuch  as  we  have  merited  them.  The  oonsoUrfion  I  experience  by  this 
conviction  I  cannot  express  to  you ;  and,  consequentiy,  I  endure  all  my  trials  with 
that  tranquillity  and  resignation  of  mind  which  canomy  be  produced  by  a  good  con- 
science and  a  firm  faith.  Therefore,  my  dear  fitther,  be  convinced  that  we  never  can 
be  completely  unhappy,  whilst  many,  perhaps,  whose  brows  are  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  crowns  and  wreaths  are  as  unhappy  as  ourselves;  fbr  as  long  as  we  are 
blesaed  hy  Heaven  with  peace  in  our  hearts,  we  must  ever  find  cause  to  rejoice.  I 
remain,  for  ever,  your  fiuthfully  dutiful,  and  loving  daughter,  and  God  be  praised 
that  your  gracious  favour  permits  me  to  add— firiend,  Loum." 
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Afi  soon  as  the  new  forces  of  Fiance  had  assembled  on  our  side 
of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  himself  set  out  from  Paris,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  of  April  he  arrived  at  Erfurt.  Thence  he  proceeded 
towards  the  Saale,  and  forced  the  allied  cavalry  to  retreat  behind 
this  river.  Both  armies  now  approached  each  other  and  prepared 
for  a  grand  and  decisive  battle. 

When,  on  the  29th  of  April,  Napoleon  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Saale,  he  beheld  the  allied  army  immediately  facing  him,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pegau.  The  Russians  were  commanded  by  Greneral 
Count  Wittgenstein,  and  the  Prussians  by  Generals  Bliicher,  York, 
and  Eleist;  whilst  both  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  Frederick 
William  cheered  on  their  warriors  by  sharing  in  the  campaign.  The 
French  army,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  advanced  by  different  routes 
towards  the  plains  of  Leipsic,  which  Buonaparte  nad  fixed  upon  as 
the  spot  to  give  the  grand  battle.  On  the  1st  of  May,  after  having 
proceeded  toward  w  eissenfels,  he  was  met,  near  Posema,  by  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Russians,  who  resolved  to  dispute  his 
e.  This  corps  was  under  the  command  of  General  Winzin- 
I,  who  had  been  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
'rench,  and  ascertaining  whether  the  entire  army  was  en  route. 
Marshal  Bessiere,  commander  of  the  emperor's  guards,  having  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  attack,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  po- 
sition was  carried,  and  Napoleon  continued  his  march  on  to  Lutzen, 
the  same  field  of  battle  on  which,  two  hundred  yearspreviously, 
Ghistavus  Adolphus  met  his  death  when  fighting  against  W  allenstein. 
Here  the  French  halted  for  the  night;  but  when  in  the  morning 
Napoleon  was  about  to  resume  his  march  for  Leipsic,  he  suddenly 
hesurd  heavy  discharges  of  artillery  in  his  rear  and  on  his  left  flank. 

The  Prussians  and  Russians  had  already  well  perceived  that  it 
was  Napoleon's  intention  to  gain  possession  of  Leipsic  in  order  to 
cut  them  off  from  the  Elbe;  and  as  they  resolved  not  to  leave  him 
the  liberty  of  forming  as  usual  his  own  dispositions,  and  choosing 
the  field  of  battle  himself,  they  anticipated  his  movements  this  time 
and  attacked  him,  on  the  2nd  of  l&ij,  when  he  least  eanpected  it, 
and  imagined  they  could  not  possibly  be  prepared  to  ^ve  battle 
before  the  following  day.  Towards  midday  they  pressed  onwards 
with  all  their  strength  through  the  villages  of  Gross-Gorschen,  and 
and  Klein-Gorschen,  Rhano,  and  Kaja,  of  which  Marshal  Ney  still 
held  possession.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
ascended  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  Grross-Gdrschen  whence  they 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  scene  of  engagement,  whilst  their 
presence,  now  so  visible  to  all,  inspired  the  troops  with  the  greatest 
courage.  The  brave  and  dauntless  Bliicher  with  his  Prussians 
commenced  by  carrying  the  village  of  Grross-Gorschen  by  assault, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest 
took  place  aroimd  the  other  villages,  terminating  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  who  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  and  forced  the  French 
to  fall  back  in  the  rear.    It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Napoleon 
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airived  on  the  field  of  battle  with  his  guaids  and  the  rest  of  the 
troops  he  brought  with  him;  and  he  lost  not  a Imoment  in 
them  forward  to  reinforce  Nej's  corps,  whilst  he  himself  rode 
iheir  ranks  and  cheered  them  on  regardless  of  his  own  danger;  & 
he  knew  too  well  that  the  loss  of  this  battle  must  neoessaril^nroduoe 
discouragement  among  his  troops,  and  dq^riye  him  of  his  hold  in 
Germany.  The  action  was  accordingly  renewed  on  both  sides  with 
still  greater  fury  around  the  villages,  which  were  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.  For  the  fourth  time  the  allies  united  all  theb  strength 
and  made  a  final  attack,  and  were  successful;  they  retook  the  whole 
of  the  villages  and  completely  defeated  the  French,  who  retreated 
in  great  confusion  as  far  as  W  eissenfeb  and  Naumbuig.  When  in- 
formed of  this,  Napoleon,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  e^e-wit- 
ness,  turned  round,  and  with  alookof  fiiryat  hisofl&ers,  excuimed: 
<A  What,  do  ycu  believe  then  that  my  star  is  on  the  descent?"  He 
however  soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  ado|>ting  one  of 
those  sudden  resolutions  which,  when  brought  into  operation,  diaoon- 
certed  all  the  plans  of  his  adversaries,  and  gave  immfdiafce  orden  to 
his  G^eral  ol  artillery,  Dronet,  to  bring  together  the  whole  of 
his  cannon-— eighty  piece»^and  planting  Uiem  on  one  qpot,  thence 
scatter  destruction  amidst  the  ranks  of  his  enemies:  £>r,8uch  opera- 
tions he  always  held  in  reserve  the  guns  belonmng  to  his  guaid 
—-at  the  same  time  he  posted  sixteen  battalions  of  the  guard  npoi 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Eaja.  Hie  aiMlery,  with 
volcano*like  fury,  swept  every  thing  before  it,  whole  ranks  of  the 
allied  forces  were  mowed  down,  the  villages  were  reduced  to  dnden, 
and  consequently  they  were  abandoned  entirely.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Kusfflans  were  hard-pressed  on  their  right  flank  by  the 
Viceroy  Eugene,  who  had  now  arrived  fstom  Mark-Banstadt  with 
30,000  firesh  troops. 

Napoleon,  urged  on  by  his  impatient  desire  to  see  the  victory  de- 
cided, continued  to  advance,  protected  by  the  unceasing  fire  of  his 
sixty  to  eighty  pieces  of  artiUeiy,  planted  in  his  centre.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Kuasians  and  Prussians,  although  almost  overcome  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  only  retired  slowly,  and  step  by  step,  and  bnvdv 
maintained  every  inch  of  ground  capable  of  defence,  until  the  fiJl 
of  night. 

Profound  darkness  now  enveloped  the  sanguinary  field  of  battle ; 
nothing  eke  was  visible  except  the  alternate  flashes  of  the  cannon 
which  were  still  dischar^pd  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and  the 
flames  of  the  villages,  which  were  gradually  becoming  more  and  moie 
faint.  Napoleon,  having  issued  his  orders  for  theoperations  of  the  next 
morning,  nad  retired  to  his  quarters,  within  the  strong  bulwadc  of 
the  regiments  of  his  guaids;  when,  suddenly,  the  aJence  of  the 
night  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  a  desperate 
attack,  as  if  by  magic,  was  made  upon  the  French,  even  to  the  veiy 
guards  of  the  emperor  himself.  Tnis  bold  assault  was  made  by  a 
corps  of  Prussian  hussars  led  on  by  the  heroic  Bliicher,  who,  with 
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his  usual  intrepidily,  resolved  to  make  a  last  attempt^  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  WHmin^  to  the  French,  that  the  allies  were  not  yet  beaten.  He 
saooeeded  in  his  object;  for  the  enemy  did  not  yentore  a  puisoit, 
bntpassed  the  entire  night  under  arms. 

IJiis  first  battle  may  be  truly  characterised  as  a  battle  of  honour^ 
and,  as  such,  it  was  a  won  batik.  For,  in  spite  of  the  great  na- 
mencal  superiority  of  the  French,  the  allies  had  not  lost  a  single 
ocAonx  or  cannon,  nor  had  they,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  kept 
up  by  the  French  ardUeiy,  turned  their  back  upon  the  enemy— 
whilst  the  force  of  the  latter  was  120,000  men,  and  tibat  of  the 
allied  army  was  only  70,000.  The  amount  altogether,  on  both 
sides,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  30,000  men.  The  FrussianSy 
especially,  fought  with  such  a  desperate  defiance  of  death,  that 
several  of  their  heroic  leaders  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  field,  including 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  himself — ^and  Generals  Bliicher  ana 
Schamhorst  were  both  severefy  wounded. 

On  the  following  morning,  Napoleon  expected  to  be  acain  at- 
tacked; but  the  allies  having  taken  into  oonoidemtion  the  loss 
already  sustained,  and  their  great  inferiority  compared  with  the 
Frencn  army,  determined  to  retreat,  and,  accordingly,  withdrew 
across  Boma  and  Altenburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Bautzen:  the  Prussians  crossing  the  Elbe,  at  Meissen — the 
Russians  at  Dresden,  and  both  the  &nperor  Alexander  and  the 
Eng  of  Pruaria,  quitted  lliat  city  on  the  monung  of  the  8th  pf 

On  this  same  day,  the  8th  of  May,  Napoleon  marched  into 
Dresden,  whence  he  immediately  dispatched  an  envoy  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  in  Prague,  in  order  to  demand  his  immediate 
return  to  his  capital,  and  &eatened  to  treat  Saxony  as  a  conquered 
country  if  he  relused  compliance  with  his  order,  and  did  not  give  up 
for  his  service  the  fortress  of  Torgau,  and  supply  them  with  all  his 
Saxon  army  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  French  army, — granting 
the  king  only  two  hours  for  his  decision.  The  dread  he  entertained 
lest  the  emperor,  who  now  already  occupied  the  major  portion  of 
his  territory,  should  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  operated  upon 
his  feelings  more  than  any  other  consideration;  and  not  daring  to 
form  an  aJQiance  with  Austria,  as  he  would  have  wished,  he  returned 
to  Dresden  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  emperor  met  him  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  tney  both  made  their  tri- 
umphal entry — as  ordered  by  Na{)oleon — the  latter  addressing  the 
municipal  authorities  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them,  as  follows  : 
"  Behold,  here  1  brin^  to  you  your  defiverer  ;  for  if  your  sovereign 
had  not  thus  diown  himself  a  faithful  ally,  I  should  assuredly  have 
treated  your  country  as  a  conquered  state.  Henceforth,  however, 
my  armies  shall  only  march  through  it,  and  protect  it  against  all  its 


enemies." 


On  the  previous  day,  the  11th  of  May,  the  French  army  having 
hastily  rebuilt  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  crossed  that  river,  the  pas*> 
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sage  having  occupied  seven  hours  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time, 
Napoleon  remained  seated  on  a  bench,  watching  the  troops — French, 
Itauans,  and  Grermans, — as  they  marched  by,  a  si^ht  which  produced 
in  him  feelings  of  exultation.  He  now  aetermined  to  attack  the 
allies  a  second  time  in  the  strong  position  they  occupied  near  Bautzen 
and  Hochkirch,  and  whose  force  now  consisted  of  100,000  men, 
whilst  that  of  their  enemy  amounted  to  150,000.  The  emperor 
sent  Marshal  Ney  and  General  Lauriston  from  Hoyersw^rda  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  which  being  perceived  by  the  latter, 
they  detached  several  battalions  under  Yonc  and  Barclai  de  Tolly  as 
far  as  Kbnigswartha  to  meet  them.  They  came  up  with  and  soipnsed 
an  Italian  division  of  9000  men,  whom  they  immediately  routed, 
and  captured  all  their  cannon  and  ammunition  waggons.  But  as  the 
main  body  of  the  French  was  now  advancing  they  retired,  and  fell 
back  upon  their  own  lines. 

On  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  May,  after  a  sanj?uinaiy  combat 
on  the  heights  of  Burg  and  near  Bautzen,  Napoleon  lorced  a  passage 
to  the  Spree,  which  he  crossed  with  his  whole  army;  whilst  the  allies 
retired  in  the  (greatest  order  to  their  head-quarters  near  Gleina  and 
Kreckwitz,  as  lar  as  the  mountains.      The  Russians  formed  the  two 
winjB;8,   and  the  Prussians  imder    Blucher  occupied  the   centre. 
Although  the  movement  effected  by  Ney  had  weakened  their  position, 
still  they  resolved  not  to  leave  it  without  a  battle.    Napoleon's  plan 
was  to  cause'the  left  wing  of  the  alUes  to  be  attacked  by  Marslials 
Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  in  order  to  draw  their  whole  attention  to 
that  side  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  according  to   his  original  in- 
structions. Marshal  Ney  was  to  gradually  surround  their  right  flank. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  before  sunrise,  the 
emperor  mounted  his  char^r,  and  with  tne  attack  of  the  left  win^ 
of  the  Russians,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wiirtembuig  and 
General  Milloradowitsch,  the  battle  commenced.     The  charge  was 
bravely  met  and  sustained  by  the  Russians,  who  being  masters  of  the 
heights,  had  great  advantage  over  the  enemy,  so  that  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  severe  action,  the  French  were  obliged  to  give  way.    The 
battle  did  not  become  general  until  about  midday,  as  Napoleon  waited 
patiently  until  Ney  had  made  himself  master  of  the  position  he  was 
to  take.     The  latter  succeeded  in  his  manoeuvre,  and  fordng  Grenc- 
ral  Barclai  de  ToUy  to  retreat,  he  captured  the  heights  of  the 
Gleiner  windmill,  as  well  as  the  village  of  Preititz.  This  was  a  most 
critical  moment  for  the  allies,  as  this  village  lay  completely  behind 
them;  Blucher,  however,  hastened  to  dispatch  General  Kleist  to  its 
aid,  and  it  was  retaken.    Napoleon  now  saw  that  it  was  nece^ary  to 
bring  up  his  fresh  troops,  which  he  had  held  in  reserve.     He  placed 
at  their  nead  his  best  general.  Marshal  Soult,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Prussians  had  weakened  their  centre  by  the  corps  they  sent 
to  support  the  right  wing,  Soult  was  ordered  to  make  an  attack 
upon  it.    This  was  done  with  so  much  fury,  seconded  by  the  heavy 
cannonade  kept  up  by  the  French  artillery^  that  the  Prussian  in- 
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fantiy  were  forced  to  give  way  before  the  overpowering  enemy,  who 
remained  masters  of  the  heights  of  Ereckwitz.  The  dlies  now  saw 
that  they  were  placed  in  such  a  predicament,  that  they  must  either 
sacrifice  every  thing,  and  collect  aU  their  remaining  strength  to 
storm  and  regain  these  heights,  or  end  the  battle  at  once,  as  their 
present  position  could  no  longer  be  maintained*  The  same  reasons 
by  whicn  they  were  influenced  to  retreat  from  Lutzen,  operated 
upon  them  in  the  present  instance.  The  moment  had  not  yet  arrived 
in  which  it  was  advisable  to  risk  extreme  measures ;  as  yet,  they 
were  not  supplied  with  the  reinforcements  which  were  en  route  to 
join  them,  both  from  Russia  and  Prussia;  and  they  felt  certain  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  must  very  soon  abandon  his  son-in-law  and 
join  their  cause.  Accordingly,  they  determined  ujpon  a  retreat,  and 
this  they  commenced  about  tnree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  effecting 
it  in  such  good  order,  that  the  French  found  it  useless  to  attempt  a 
pursuit,  whence  they  suffered  little  or  no  loss.  Napoleon,  who  was 
at  that  moment  on  a  high  hiU,  near  Niederkuyna,  had  mounted  one 
of  the  drums  belonging  to  his  guards,  and  thence  observed  the 
allies  as  they  retreated  ;  he  then  sent  some  of  his  troops  to  harass 
their  rear,  but  the  light  cavalry  of  both  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 
which  covered  their  retreat,  kept  them  at  bay,  and  he  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  remaining  master  of  the  field  of  battle — an 
advantage  gained  very  dearly,  for  his  loss,  in  this  action,  was  more 
than  20,000  men,  whilst  that  of  the  allies,  altogether,  was  not  more 
than  12,000. 

The  allied  forces  retired  into  Silesia,  and  Napoleon  marched  in 
rapid  pursuit  of  them.  Each  time,  however,  that  the  French 
advanced  too  closely  upon  the  heels  of  their  rear-guard,  the  latter 
turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  afler  hard  fighting,  drove  them 
back.  Napoleon,  vexed  at  finding  that  his  generals  took  so  few 
prisoners  from  a  retreating  army,  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  advanced  guard,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  aUies  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  at  Reichenbach.  But  his  cavalry  was  completely 
beaten  back,  and  a  cannon-ball  killed  close  by  his  side  his  generals 
£irgener,  Labruy^re,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  his  especial  friend  and 
favourite,  and  whose  loss  was  acutely  felt  by  Napoleon,  for  the 
marshal,  possessing  his  entire  confidence,  never  hesitated  to  express 
his  opinions  openly  and  sincerely,  and  ^ey  had  both  been  scnool- 
fellows  together. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Bliicher  ^ve  orders  to  Ziethen  to  wait  in 
ambush  with  his  cavalry  until  the  French  arrived  close  to  Haynau ; 
and  when,  according  to  agreement,  the  windmill  of  Baudmaimsdorf 
was  set  on  fire  as  a  signal,  the  3()00  troopers  rushed  from  behind 
the  heights,  and  falling  on  the  enemy's  squares  with  loud  hurrahs, 
put  them  to  flight,  dler  making  300  prisoners.  Colonel  Dolfs, 
however,  the  leader  of  this  brave  squadron,  fell  gloriously  whilst 
fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon  now  plainly  saw  that  the  allies  were  not  to  be  overcome, 
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and  aocordmgly  he  proposed  a  suspezudon  of  arms,  to  wbich  die 
allies  haviiuncoziflented,  a  truce  for  six  weeks  was  signed  on  tbe  Sdi 
of  June.    The  French  abandoned  Breslaw,  of  which  they  had 
shortly  before  made  themselves  masters,  and  retained  only  a  portion 
of  Silesia;  whilst,  however,  Hambui^  throue^h  unfortunate  ciicum- 
itanoes,  now  fell  into  their  hands.    For  at  the  veET  commenooneDt 
of  May,  when  Napoleon  opened  the  campaign,  Marshal  Davoust 
marchra  with  14,000  men  to  lay  siege  to  that  place,  which  con- 
tained but  a  very  feeble  garrison  commanded  by  General  Tetten- 
burg,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  defend  so  large  a  air-    The  citizens, 
however,  calculated  upon  the  aid  of  their  Danish  ndghbouis  in 
Altona,  as  weU  as  upon  that  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  collected  m 
considerable  force  tmder    their  crown-prince  in  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg.    The  latter,  however,  were  anxious  to  possess  Nor- 
way, and  had  already  stipulated  with  England  and  Russia  to  have 
it  transferred  into  their  hands  as  the  price  of  their  aid  in  the  war; 
and  as  Denmark  on  her  part  resolvea  not  to  submit  to  this  loss  of 
half  her  territory,  she  formed  an  alliance  with  France  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  of  May,  the  very  day  they  entered  the  ill-fated 
city,  the  Danes  gave  it  up  to  the  enemy.    Thus  Hambuig  was 
sacrificed  through  the  jealousy  of  these  two  powers.    N^>ol60ii, 
embittered  against  the  inhabitants  for  their  independent  principles, 
and  the  opposition  shown  against  him,  imposed  upon  them  a  contri- 
bution of  no  less  than  48,000,000  of  &ancs. 

The  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Berlin  on  Whit-Monday.  The 
public  were  by  no  means  tranquillised  by  this  information,  but  on 
the  contrary,  when  they  beheld  the  present  unguarded  poaition 
of  their  city,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
itself  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  mudhi  disappointment  and 
alarm  were  expressed — ^fiir  more  so  than  if  the  war  had  been 
continued.  The  king,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  con- 
fidence, by  publishing  a  declaration,  in  which  he  assured  his  people 
^<that  this  armistice  was  only  concluded  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  perfect  development  ot  the  whole  strength  of  the  country. 
As  yet  the  enemy  was  much  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and 
what  the  nation  had  thus  far  accomplished,  had  only  served  to  up- 
hold once  again  its  ancient  honour  and  heroic  courage  ;  now,  how- 
ever, the^  must  become  so  strong  as  to  be  enabled  to  reconquer  thear 
independence  and  permanent  liberty.  He  conjured  his  subjects  to 
maintain  their  firmness,  to  confide  in  him^  their  devoted  king,  and 
the  object  so  much  desired  must  be  attained." 

Meantime,  whenever  he  could,  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to 
increase  by  his  treacherous  acts,  die  bitter  feeling  already  existing 
against  him,  and  the  following;  instance  presents  another  proof  ^ 
his  revengeful  disposition.  Major  Lutzow,  with  his  squiulion  of 
hussars,  had  boldfy  advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  French  troops  far 
into  Saxony,  and  even  beyond,  into  Franconia,  haraadng  ihem 
continually,  and  cutting  to  pieces  or  making  prisoners  of  whole 
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detaehments,  so  tliat  Napoleon  was  much  exasperated  against  this 
brave,  intrepid  band.  According  to  an  article  of  the  armistice,  the 
Liitzow  corps  was  to  have  crossed  the  Elbe  by  the  12th  of  June, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  14th  that  their  commander  received  official 
intielligence  of  this  condition,  which  it  was  thus  impossible  for  him 
strictly  to  fiilfil.  On  this,  Napoleon  gave  orders  "  to  destroy  these 
robbers  wherever  they  might  be  met  with,"  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  Jime,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  pass  the  Elbe,  uiej 
were  suddenly  attacked  m  the  village  of  Kitzen,  near  Leipsic,  in 
a  most  treacherous  manner  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  to 
escort  them.  The  little  band  was  easily  dispersed,  many  were  cut 
down,  wounded,  and  taken,  and  a  part  only  with  their  brave  leader, 
fiocoeeded  in  fighting  their  way  through* 

Meantime,  tne  Emperor  of  Austria  came  forward  as  a  mediatory 

f^wer,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  peace  ;  a  congress  assembled  in 
rague,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  proceeded  to  Gitschen,  near 
Prague,  in  order  to  assist,  in  person,  towards  the  promotion  of  the 
object  he  so  much  desired.  Napoleon,  however,  felt  his  pride  hurt, 
when  he  beheld  another  power  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  him,  and 
refused  to  abandon  any  of  the  conquests  he  had  made.  Thence, 
although  the  armistice  had  been  prolonged  to  the  17  th  of  August, 
the  negotiations  were  attended  with  no  results  affording  any  hopes 
for  peace;  whilst,  in  the  interval,  both  sides  were  occupied  in  makmg 
their  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities.  Napoleon's  army  received 
continual  reinforcements  from  France,  so  that  he  was  soon  enabled, 
once  more,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  no  less  than  350,000  men, 
besides  which  his  faithful  adherent,  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  collected  in 
Italy  another  army  of  60,000  men,  to  defend  that  country  against  Aus- 
tria— ^in  case  a  rupture  should  occur  between  that  power  and  France 
—and,  on  the  firontiers  of  Austria,  Bavaria  was  forced  to  support 
him  with  another  army  of  30,000  men,  imder  Greneral  Wrede. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  finding  that  all  his  efibrts  to  bring  his  son- 
in-law  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  peace  were  made  in  vain,  now  re- 
solved^ without  further  delay,  to  join  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  confederation 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper.  Meantime,  the  latter  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  in  Dresden  for  the  declaration  of  Austria,  although 
he  contmued  confident  in  his  expectations,  that  by  means  of  ms 
cunning  management,  he  would  continue  to  hold  that  power  in  a 

t 

*  Thu  free  oorpe,  it  may  be  obserred,  was  an  associatioii  formed  of  youtba  chiefly 
of  the  middle  and  anperior  classes,  who  miited  themselyes  nnder  the  command  of  a 
military  officer  of  great  gallantry  and  experience,  the  above-mentioDed  M^Jor  ron 
I«utzow,  for  the  freedom  of  their  Fatherland.  Their  exploits  were  of  the  most  daring 
and  hercHC  character,  partaking  rather  of  the  bold  and  cnivalrons  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages  than  the  cold  and  calculating  nature  of  modem  warfare.  2anong  those  who 
joined  its  standard  were  many  who  are  highly  distinguished  in  letters  and  the  arts,  aa 
lor  instance,  the  Barm  de  la  Motte  Fouque  (th^  author  of  Undate,  &c.},  Frederick 
Forster  (the  faastorian  of  WaUenstein),  and  more  especially  the  gifted  poet  and  gal- 
lant soldier,  Komer,  who  fell  m<»tally  wounded.  Even  women,  inspired  with  the 
prerailing  spirit  of  patriotiunn,  senredin  their  rai^  undisooyered. 
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State  of  inactivity.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  August,  his  euYoy, 
Count  de  Narbonne,  arriyed  from  Prague,  and  Napoleon,  som- 
moning  his  minister,  Marat,  had  a  long  conference  'with  both  soon 
after.  Tliey  were  seen,  all  three,  en^^ed  in  earnest  convei^tian, 
walking,  with  hasty  strides,  to  and  n-o  m  the  garden  of  the  Maio 
olini  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  ;  his  suite,  which  was  at 
a  considerable  distance  off,  watching  their  master  with  anxious 
looks,  and  waiting  the  result  of  this  meeting,  upon  which  the  fiite 
of  so  many  thousands  of  human  beings  depended.  Suddenly,  Na- 
poleon was  seen  to  stop,  and  by  a  hasty  and  indignant  movement  of 
nis  hand,  seemed  to  reject,  at  once,  the  offered  terms  of  peace. 
War  again !  now  sounded  f^m  every  side,  and  spread  fiom  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  emperor,  however,  his  eyes  still  sparkling  with  fuiy, 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  proceeding  with  hasty  steps  across  the 
haU  of  marshals,  entered  his  carriage,  and  galloped  on  for  Bautzen 
and  Gorlitz,  towards  Silesia. 

The  allies  had,  during  the  interval  of  the  armistice,  strengthened 
their  forces  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  &r  superior,  ev^  in 
numbers,  to  the  French;  for  Austria  alone,  when  joining  them, 
brought  an  addition  of  200,000  men,  and  which  was  rendered  the 
more  necessary,  as  their  immense  army  bein^  distributed  at  va- 
rious points,  they  were  forced  to  advance  against  the  French  in 
extended  circles;  whilst  Napoleon,  who  concentrated  his  forces  into 
one  circle,  was  enabled  to  attack  first  one  point,  then  another,  and 
thus  decide  the  contest  at  once  with  the  same  body  of  men.  Hie 
position  of  the  aUied  army  was  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  who  had  likewise 
entered  the  Md  with  24,000  Swedes,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  whole  of  the  northern  army,  and  was  instructed  to  defend,  with 
a  force  of  125,000  men,  Berlin  and  the  whole  of  Brandenbui^. 
Besides  his  own  troops,  he  had  imder  his  orders  the  Prussian  divi- 
sions under  Biilow  and  Tauenrien,  the  Russian  divisions  under 
Winzingerode  and  Wallmoden.  The  latter  general,  with  25,000 
men,  consisting  of  Russians,  English,  Hanovenans,  Mecklenburgeis, 
the  Russian-German  legion  and  the  corps  of  Llitzow,  was  appointed 
to  oppose  Marshal  Davoust  and  the  Danes  on  ihe  frontiers  of 
Mecklenburg. 

2.  Marshal  Bliicher  commanded  the  Silesian  army  of  95,000  men, 
imd  he  had  with  him  Greneral  York  at  the  head  of  the  first  Prus- 
sian division,  and  the  Russian  divisions  under  Generals  Sacken, 
Langeron,  and  St.  Priest.  The  first  general  of  his  staff,  however, 
was  Gneisenau,  who,  from  this  time,  became  more  and  more  distin- 
guished in  the  field. 

3.  The  main  division  of  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia,  conosting 
principally  of  Austrians,  but  reinforced  by  a  Prussian  division  under 
Kleist,  a  Russian  division  commanded  oy  Witt^nstein,  and  the 
Russian  guard  under  the  orders  of  the  Ghrand-auke  Constantine, 
was  commanded  by  the  Austrian  Field-marshal^  Prince  Schvrartzen- 
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berg,  who,  together  with  great  courage  and  experience,  possessed  all 
that  calmness  and  decision  of  character  so  necessary  in  the  com- 
mander of  such  numerous  armies  of  mixed  nations.  This  division 
of  the  allied  forces  amounted  to  230,000  men. 

This  position  and  the  division  of  the  allied  forces  into  three 
annies  were  weU  planned,  for  whichever  of  these  forces  Napoleon 
might  attack,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  other  two  in  his  rear  or  m  the 
flank.  When,  with  his  grand  army,  he  pressed  forward  from  Dres- 
den and  Lusatia  towaros  Silesia,  Bliicher  retired  in  order  to  draw 
him  towards  the  Oder;  but  during  thiB  interval  the  main  army  of 
the  allies  advanced  from  Bohemia,  and  taking  possession  of  Dresden 
in  his  rear,  caught  him  completely  in  their  net:  so  that  if  he  turned 
to  the  right  along  the  Elb^,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia, 
Bliicher  must  meet  him  in  the  fix)nt,  and  pursuing  him  into  the 
passes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  thus  place  him  between  two 
nres.  Finally,  Napoleon  advanced  with  a  superior  force  direct 
against  Bemadotte  towards  Berlin;  the  latter,  nowever,  followed 
the  example  of  Bliicher  and  retreated,  leaving  the  Prussian  capital 
exposed,  it  is  true,  although  only  for  a  moment;  for,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  army  of  Bohemia  conquered  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  suppHes  of  the  r  rench  in  Saxony. 

The  French  emperor  had  little  imagined  the  aUies  would  have 
been  capable  of  forming  such  a  grand  plan;  and  especially  of 
bringing  it  into  operation  so  unobservedly  and  succesCTully.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  calculated,  as  usual,  upon  availing  himself  of 
the  happy  dbances  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  errors  of  his  adver- 
flaiies,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  his  generals  around  him. 
Fully  confiding  in  the  lightning-like  celerity  of  their  emperor's 
plana  and  movements,  they  comiorted  themselves  with  the  assur- 
ance to  which  they  repeatedly  gave  utterance,  that  their  enemies 
must  commit  blunders  which  they  would  take  advantage  of,  and 
&lling  upon  their  whole  army  completely  annihilate  it. 

The  more  wise  and  prudent,  however,  not  coinciding  with  the 
majority,  counselled  their  leader  to  abandon  his  position  on  the 
Elbe,  which  was  too  seriously  menaced  on  its  right  from  the  Bohe- 
mian side.  Marshal  Oudinot,  amongst  other  thin^,  wrote  to  him, 
"  That  if  he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  the  fortifications  he  held, 
reinforced  his  army  with  them,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Rhine, 
distributing  his  invaUded  troops  in  good  cantonments,  and  esta- 
blishing the  rest  of  his  army  in  suitable  positions,  it  might  still  be 
in  his  power  to  dictate  to  the  allies  his  terms  of  peace."  But  such 
advice,  however  wise  and  discreet,  appeared  madness  itself  to  that 
mighty  and  all-violent  man,  who  held  himself  so  much  beyond  all 
others  in  thought  and  action;  and  thus  it  was  ordained  that  his 
obatinate  pride  and  egotism  should  eventually  produce  the  deli- 
vearance  oi  Germany. 

In  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  making  the  first  attack,  he 
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detennined  to  torn  all  his  strengtli  aeainst  the  Silesian  anny,  and 
fall  upon  that  division  separatelj;  whilst^  meantime,  to  pzerent  the 
AuBtrians  from  advancing  from  Bohemia  and  harassing  his  rear,  he 
posted  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Gyr  with  40,000  men  at  the  entrance  of 
the  mountains  near  GiesshiibeL  At  the  same  time  Marshal  Oudinot 
received  orders  to  march,  with  his  80,000  men,  direct  against  and 
capture  the  cilgr  of  Berlin.  If  his  plan  had  succeeded,  his  complete 
tnumph  must  have  been  infallibly  secured;  but  the  old  and  expert 
general  in  Silesia  was  too  much  on  his  guard.  For  when  he  per- 
ceived, after  several  encounters  between  the  18th  and  23rd  of  Au- 
gust, that  the  main  army  of  the  French  was  now  in  frdl  march,  and 
were  gaining  upon  him  near  Lowenburg  on  the  Bober  river,  he  re- 
fused to  give  battle,  and  according  to  the  previously  arranged  jjlan, 
retreated  to  Jauer.  Napoleon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  recdved 
hasty  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Schwartzenbers^  forces  upon  Dres- 
den, could  not  venture  to  pursue  him;  but  on  the  23rd  of  August 
he,  with  his  guards  and  the  sixth  corps  of  his  army,  commenced  his 
retreat  back  to  Dresden. 

On  the  same  day  the  brave  Biilow  came  up  with  the  Fiench 
army  en  route  for  B^lin,  and  attacked  it  near  Gross-Beeren.  Thev 
had  already  advanced  to  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  capital, 
and  Napoleon  had  already  publicly  announced  that  Oudinot  would 
be  there  on  the  23rd  of  August.  General  Regnier,  had,  by  Marshal 
Oudinot's  orders,  already  taken  possession  of  Gross-Beeren  on  the  23rd 
of  August,  and  thus  the  road  to  Berlin  bdng  secured,  he  made  sure 
of  making  his  triumphal  entry  there  on  the  following  mocnii^. 
But  his  hopes  of  the  attainment  of  this  grand  object  were  axnpleiiefy 
destroyed,  even  on  the  very  night  before;  for  scarody  had  the  day 
declined  and  evening  set  in,  before  BUlow  with  his  brave  Prusoans 
attacked  the  French  with  such  fury  in  Gioss-Beeren  itself,  that  they 
were  completely  routed,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  village  in  the 
^eatest  disorder,  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  protectmg  them 
from  total  destruction.  In  another  quarter,  on  the  extreme  left  wing 
and  with  a  very  small  force^  General  Tauenzien  had  bravely  reosted, 
and  finally  repulsed  the  attack  made  by  Greneral  Bertrand. 

The  French  marshal  now  clearly  seeing  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  superior  enemy,  would  not  venture  upon  a  general  batde,bnt 
retreated  in  all  haste  as  iar  as  the  Elbe,  having  8u£fered  a  loss 
of  tweniy-six  cannon,  and  several  thousands  of  his  men  made  pri- 
soners. Berlin  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  fearftd  suspense,  was 
now  full  of  joy  and  rapture  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  glorious 
victory  by  which  it  was  delivered  from  the  invaders,  and  thousands 
of  the  citizens  poured  out  of  its  walls,  and  ea^ly  sought  the  battle- 
field in  order  to  cheer  and  rescue  theii  woimded  preservers,  convey- 
ing all  back  with  them  to  the  city,  where  they  were  carefiilly  at- 
tended to.  Just  about  the  same  time,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the 
French  general,  Gerard,  who  had  made  a  sally  with  thenower of 
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Ilis  troops  foiming  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg,  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  taking  of  Berlin,  was  attacked  by  the  raave  veteran,  General 
Hirschfeld,  near  Liibnitz  and  Hacelsberg,  and  completely  routed, 
being  forced  to  shut  himself  up  wiuiin  the  walls  of  Magdeburg. 
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Napoleok,  on  quitting  Silesia  for  Dresden,  had  left  behind  him 
Marshal  Macdonald  with  a  body  of  80,000  m^i,  in  order  to  hold  at 
ba^  the  Prussians  and  Russians.  But  no  sooner  did  Bliicher  per- 
ceire  who  was  now  his  opponent,  than  he  forthwith  advanced  against 
him — ^for  it  was  not  his  system  to  keep  the  enemy  waiting  long. 
He  soon  learnt  that  Marshal  Macdonala,  with  his  whole  army,  was 
in  full  march  across  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
£atzbach,  in  order  himself  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  allies.  The 
wary  yeteran  allowed  his  enemy  to  proceed  without  interruption 
until  he  knew  him  to  be  secured  amidst  the  ravines  and  narrow  passes, 
when,  the  fiivourable  moment  having  now  arrived,  he  ezdaimed  to 
his  soldiers :  *'  Now,  lads,  there  are  enough  Frendunen  passed  over — 
come  on — forwards  T  And  on  the  Prussians  ruah^  after  their 
leader,  with  re-echoed  shouts,  and  soon  the  battle  became  ffeneraL 
This  attack  took  j^lace  on  the  26th  of  August  between  Brec£telshof 
and  Groitsch,  amidst  torrents  of  rain.  The  right  wing  was  com- 
manded by  Sacken,  the  centre  by  York,  and  the  left  by  Langeron; 
whilst  the  heroic  Bliicher,  as  commander-in-chief,  with  all  me  fire 
of  his  youthful  days,  led  on  the  cavalry  himself,  and,  at  their  head, 
dashed  amongst  the  paialvsed  foe.  Such  an  unexpected,  over- 
whelming attack  the  French  could  not  withstand,  and,  consequently, 
they  were  everywhere  put  to  fii^t  One  entire  division,  tmder 
General  Puthod,  which  attempted  to  attack  the  Prufflians  in  iJie  rear, 
was,  at  Lowenberg,  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners.  Terror 
and  dismay  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and  they 
were  pursued  in  every  direction  by  the  embittered  Prussians.  At 
length  Bliicher  sounded  the  recall,  and,  in  an  address,  congratulated 
his  troops  upon  the  laurels  they  had  gained,  and  so  truly  merited, 
hj  their  courage  displayed  in  this  grand  batde.  The  results  of  this 
victory  are  thus  described  by  him  in  the  condudon  of  his  address: 

"By  this  great  victory  we  have  forced  theFrench  to  abandon  the 
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whole  of  Silesia;  we  have  captured  one  hundred  and  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  hundred  and  nftj  ammunition  waggons,  two  iiench 
eagles,  toother  with  numerous  other  trophies,  and  we  have  made 
18^000  prisoners,  including  many  of  their  superior  officers.*^* 

Henceforth  from  the  day  of  this  triumphant  battle  of  Eatzhach, 
the  great  Prussian  general  was  called,  by  his  army,  Marshal  Far- 
waraSj  and  in  honour  thereof,  and  as  a  mark  of  nis  own  and  the 
nation's  gratitude  and  esteem,  the  King  of  Prussia  shortly  afterwards 
made  him  a  field-marshal,  and  created  him  a  prince  by  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wahlstadtf 

On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Katzbach  was  gained  and  also 
on  the  followingday,  the  two  grand  armies  met  and  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  near  Dresden ;  but  the  results  were  not  yet  ordained  to  be 
decisiye.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the  three  allied  sovereigns, 
after  having  marched  with  their  grand  army  across  the  mountains 
which  separate  Saxony  from  Bohemia,  and  miven  the  French  from 
their  position  at  Giessniibel,  arrived  before  Dresden  on  the  25th  of 
August  The  city,  during  the  armistice,  had  been  strongly  fortified 
and  supplied  with  a  numerous  garrison;  nevertheless  it  mi^t  have 
been  taicen  if  the  attack  had  been  made  a  day  sooner.  But  the 
roads  across  the  mountains  were,  in  some  parts,  so  impassable  diat 
twenty  and  even  a  greater  number  of  horses  were  scarcely  able  to 
drag  along  a  single  cannon^  whilst  the  convoys  of  provisions  for  this 
army  of  100,000  men  were  obliged  to  remain  behind,  and  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  want.  Thence  the  allies  were 
only  able  to  assemble  before  Dresden  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August;  whilst  Napoleon  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  following 
morning,  followed  by  a  great  portion  of  his  army.  His  presence 
was  quite  unexpected,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  m 
the  depths  of  Silesia.  He  had  a  3iort  conference  with  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  then  gave  directions  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
mmd  garden  of  his  palace  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Prussian 
warp-shooters,  one  of  whom  shot  a  page  dead  dose  to  the  side  of 
his  imperial  master.  The  principal  attack  was  made  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  allies  occupying  the  whole  range  of 
heights  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  extent  of  three  miles 
around  the  city.  The  signal  being  announced  by  three  cannon 
shots,  the  allied  troops  descended  from  their  position  on  the  h^hts 
in  six  separate  divisions  of  attack,  each  preceded  by  fi^  pieces  of 
cannon.  Having  arrived  in  the  plain,  they  drew  up  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  infantiy  advanced  and  stormed  the  French  intrench- 
ments,  upon  which  their  artillery,  at  the  same  time,  poured  forth  the 

*  Onoe  when  Blucher's  heroic  deeds  were  lauded  in  his  own  presence,  he  ezckimed: 
**  What  is  it  my  fHends  you  are  praising?  What  I  did  was  accompHshed  through 
my  own  natural  temerity,  seconded  by  Gneisenau's  presence  of  mind^  but,  abore  idl, 
through  the  Almighty's  mercy  r 

t  Wahlstadt  is  a  princely  but  spiritual  domain  in  Silesia,  founded  by  St  Hedwig 
in  remembrance  of  f>uke  Henry  of  Lower  Saxony,  who  lost  his  life  on  this  spot,  in 
the  year  1241,  in  a  gieat  battle  against  the  Mongolians 
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most  destructive  fire.  One  brave  corps  of  Austrians  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  masters  of  an  entrenchment  defended  by  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  i>res8ed  forward  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city; 
out  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  tneir  ground,  wh^ 
Napoleon  now  kept  sending  forth  from  the  city  gates,  and  under 
abater  of  his  batteries,  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Both 
aides  fought  with  great  courage,  and  the  city  itself  was  much  in- 

i*uied  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed  by  the  artillery  of  the  al- 
iee.  The  latter,  however,  who  were  forced  to  contend  against  en- 
trenchments, ramparts,  and  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops,  continually 
increasing  in  number,  could  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  object,  and 
accordin^y,  night  having  set  in,  they  retreated  and  fell  back  upon 
their  former  position  on  the  hills. 

During  the  whole  of  this  night  reinforcements  of  French  troops 
kept  incessantly  arriving  at  Dresden  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Elbe,  and  on  the  next  momin^,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  they  were 
marched  forth  from  their  intrenchments.  Napoleon's  object  was  to 
force  the  allies  to  abandon,  altogether,  the  neighbourhoca  of  Dres- 
den, where  he  had  established  ms  head-quarters;  and  to  drive  them 
back  across  the  Bohemian  mountains.  He  had  now  assembled  to- 
gether the  flower  of  his  army,  and  even  his  guards,  which  were  only 
emploved  in  extreme  and  decisive  moments,  were  now  selected  to 
share  m  the  battle.  His  plan  of  battle  was  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  enemy's  right  wing  and  centre  by  a  well-sustained  fire  from 
his  heavy  guns,  as  if  intending  to  direct  his  entire  force  against  that 
quarter;  whilst,  meantime,  the  King  of  Naples,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  in&ntry,  and  the  eKte  of  the  cavalnr,  was  to  march  on 
to  rreibeig  and  fall  upon  the  lefl  wing  of  the  Austrians;  and,  as 
the  latter  portion  of  the  allied  army  was  divided  from  the  main 
body  by  the  valley  of  Plauen,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  such 
torrents  that  every  thin^  around  was  obscured,  the  French  were 
completely  succes^^  and  came  up  close  upon  the  Austrians  before 
they  could  be  discovered.  The  attack  conmienced,  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  the  assailants  dashed  among  the  Austrian  newly-levied 
foot-soldiers,  and  as  the  latter,  owing  to  the  deluging  rain,  found 
their  firelocks  perfectly  useless,  they  were  all  either  kflled  or  made 
prisoners,  of  wiiich  the  latter  amounting  to  12,000,  including  their 
general,  Mezko,  were  all  marched  into  Dresden. 

Amongst  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  sad  day  was  General 
Moreau,  who  had  just  returned  firom  America,  whither  he  had  been 
banished  by  Napoleon,  and  who  had  engaged  to  aid  the  Emperor 
Alexander  with  all  his  knowledge  and  expenenoe  for  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  and  Europe,  in  the  cause  of  which  he  entered  most 
heartily.  Both  his  legs  were  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  at  nead-quarters,  and  whilst  he  was  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  underwent  the  painful  opera- 
tion of  amputation  of  both  thighs  with  the  finnness  and  resignation 
of  a  hero  accustomed  to  meet  death  in  any  form;  but  he,  neverthe- 
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less  sunk  under  it,  and  died  at  Lamiy  in  Bohemia,  on  the  2]id  of 
September.  He  was  an  excellent  general,  an  imiight  and  nob]e> 
minded  man,  and  one  whose  whole  soul  was  so  devoted  to  libertf, 
that  it  was  nniversally  resetted  he  was  not  ^mxed  to  witness  as 
well  as  to  asnst  in  its  lestoiation. 

The  want  of  supplies  and  of  the  means  of  theb  conveyance,  tern- 
ther  with  the  overtnrow  of  the  left  winff,  by  which  the  high  load  to 
Freiberg  was  completely  cut  off,  induced  the  allies  to  withdraw  thdr 
forces  and  retire  into  Bohemia,  more  especially  as  news  now  reached 
them  that  Gleneral  Vandamme,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troopB, 
was  advancing  by  has^  marches  fiom  the  opposite  side  aeroa 
Pima,  in  order  to  cut  off  likewise  the  second  grand  route.  K^o- 
Icon's  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the  allied  army,  by  forong  it  to  re- 
treat across  bad  roads,  and  thus  by  entangling  it  in  the  difficult  passes 
of  the  mountains  destroy  it  by  famine  and  disease,  or,  having  thus 
reduced  the  whole  of  the  forces  to  the  last  extreme,  oblige  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  give  themselves  up  prisoners.  And  tnity 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  might  have  prodnoed 
what  he  so  much  wished — ^but  all  his  plans  very  soon  rebounded 
against  himself. 

Presumption,  ambition,  and  especially  the  sanguine  hopes  he 
entertained  of  obtaining  the  marshal's  baton  by  a  brilliant  action, 
stimulated  General  Vandamme  to  march  boldly  forwards,  and  he 
well  niffh  succeeded  in  giving  the  allies  a  decisive  blow.  But  on 
the  20&  of  August,  when  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Toplitz,  he  found  his  passage  opposed  by  the  Russian  goard, 
amounting  to  8000  men,  commanded  by  Ueneral  Ostermann— a^ 
phalanx  of  heroes,  who  firmly  planted  themselves  acroas  his  path  like 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  adamant.  His  own  foroe  oonasted  of  30,000 
pckea  men,  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  held  at  bay  by  ^ese 
8000  guards  the  entire  day,  who  at  length  slowly  retired,  and 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground  before  the  superior  numbers  of  their 
foe;  nor  did  tney  retreat  indeed,  until  half^ their  force  was  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  their  brave  leader,  Ostennann,  had  lost  an 
arm. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  that  Vandamme  should  not  main- 
tain the  pomtion  he  commanded,  which  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
allies,  ana  he  was  again  attacked  upon  the  heights  of  Sulm  and  At' 
besau,  on  the  30th,  by  the  Russians  and  two  divisions  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  whohadcomeupdurinfftheniffht.  His  right  flank  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Geiers  mountain,  and  by  the  road  across  the  nill 
of  NoU^idorf  he  expected  aid  from  the  forces  under  Marmont, 
St.  Cyr,  or  Mortier,  who  were  likewise  in  pursuit  of  the  allies,  and 
were  only  distant  a  few  hours'  march.  Both  armies  fought  irith 
great  obstinacy,  and  the  rocks  and  precipices  around  vibrated  a  thou- 
sand fold  with  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  the  ^3<tfl^it«g  of  their 
swords,  and  the  fire  of  their  guns.  Suddenly,  however,  appeared 
upon  the  heights,  in  his  rear,  what  Vandamme  at  first  thought  was 
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tlie  Terj  aid  he  expected,  bat  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  itbemg, 
on  the  contraiy,  seyeral  battalions  of  Prussians  led  on  by  Kleist,  and 
who  weie  now  descending  upon  the  French  in  all  haste.  The  latter 
werestruckaswithadapof  tnunder,and  nolongerthoughtof  victoiTy 
but  onljof  their  own  saiety,  and  a  portion  of  the  caYalijunexpectediy 
roshmg  upon  the  Prussians  with  me  greatest  fiiry,  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting ttor  way  through  and  escaping.  But  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
coming  up  now  joined  the  Prussians,  and  they  completely  surrounded 
Vandamme  and  the  rest  of  his  army.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
men  were  made  prisoners,  together  with  Vandamme  himself  and 
Creneral  Hazo;  in  addition  to  which,  eighty  pieces  of  artiUeiy,  all 
their  ammunition  waggons,  two  eagles,  and  three  standards^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  yictors. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  Buonaparte;  and  whilst  he 
praised  the  courage  displayed  by  his  general,  he  condemned  him  for 
his  want  of  prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  braye  Prussian  ge- 
neral, Kleist,  was  honoured  by  his  soyereign  with  the  title  of  *  ^  Kleist 
von  NoUendorf." 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  that  these  glorious  achievements  were 
effected  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  sovereigns  them- 
selves, the  news  arrived  of  the  victories  gained  at  Kat^ach  and 
Gross-Beeren;  which  was  immediately  foUowed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  triumphant  battle  fought  at  Vittoria  by  the  British  troops 
under  their  heroic  leader,  Wellington.  In  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
these  glorious  results,  the  three  monarchs  ordered  a  solenm  Te  Deum 
to  be  celebrated  at  Toplitz  on  the  drd  of  September,  in  the  presence 
of  themselves  and  the  whole  of  the  allied  army. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  to  make  up  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  gaming  advantages  in  another  quarter,  and  appointed  Marshal 
Ney,  whom  he  had  created  Prince  de  la  Mo8kwa,to  succeed  General 
Oudxnot  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  take  possession  of 
Berlin.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  managed  veiy 
successfully  to  deceive  and  draw  him  into  the  net,  by  pretending  to 
detach  25,000  men  from  his  army  in  aid  of  Oen^nu  Wallmoden 
against  Davoust,  taking  care,  however,  to  allow  his  preparations  to 
be  made  known  to  the  watchM  spies  of  Napoleon,  to  wnom  the  in- 
formation thereof  was  very  speedily  convened.  Ney  received  im- 
mediate orders  to  march  £com  the  Elbe  with  his  80,000  men,  and 
attack  all  before  him — under  the  idea  that  the  aforesaid  25,000  men 
were  en  route  for  Mecklenburg. 

Ney  succeeded,  neverthele»,  in  deceiving  the  Crown-Prince,  as 
to  his  intentions,  by  counter-marches,  and  on  the  6th  of  September 
he  fell  all  at  once,  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  upon  the  Irussians 
commanded  by  Biilow  and  Tauenzien,  at  Dennewitz  near  Juterboek. 
The  Prussian  army,  which  consisted  of  only  40,000  men,  suffered  a 
severe  shock  from  this  overwhehning  force,  against  which  they  had 
to  contend  the  whole  day,  imtil  me  arrived  of  the  Russian  and 
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Swedish  troops.    The  Fiench  generals  used  all  their  efforts  in  order 
to  j^in  the  oattle;  Ney  exposed  himself  so  much  that  half  of  bis 
Stan  officers  were  killed  around  him,  and  his  example  was  foQowed 
by  Oudinot,  who  attacked  the  corps  under  Tauenzien  at  the  head 
of  his  men ;  whilst  R^nier  continued  for  a  long  time  fighting  ainidet 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  as  if  seeking  his  death  at  their  hands. 
But  the  coura^  of  the  Prussians  was  not  to  be  overcome,  although 
more  than  a  third  of  their  number  became  a  sacrifice;  and  at  lengUi, 
towards  the  evening,  when  fifty  battalions  of  the  Swedish  and 
Russian  infantry,  together  with  6000  cavalry  and  120  pieces  of 
artillery  marched  into  the  field  and  joined  in  the  battle,  the  French 
were  forced  to  yield,  and  were  put  to  rout  at  once,  pursued  by  the 
allied  cavalry  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Elbe,  losing  nrom  18,000  to 
20,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  together  with  eigh^ 
pieces  of  cannon  and  other  trophies. 

After  such  repeated  reverses  experienced  by  his  generals,  Napo- 
leon gave  up  planning  any  firesh  attacks,  and  had  he  only  given  ear 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  moderation,  he  would,  at  the  same  time, 
have  perceived  at  once  that  he  could  only  defend  himself  for  a  short 
time  longer  in  Saxony.  But  the  presumption,  wrath,  and  the  thirst 
after  veng^ce  with  which  his  heart  was  filled,  completely  blinded 
him,  and  like  the  gambler,  who  in  his  despair  stakes  his  all  upon 
the  last  throw,  Napoleon  madly  resolved  to  lose  or  gain  all,  and 
obstinately  determined  not  to  move  from  the  spot. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  September  he  was  continually  marching 
either  between  Dresden  and  Lusatia  on  the  one  side,  or  towards  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  on  the  other,  in  order  to  inflict  a  dedsve 
blow  upon  the  Silesian  army,  or  to  keep  at  bay  the  main  body  of 
the  alhed  forces  in  the  latter  country.  The  allies,  however,  took 
good  care  not  to  venture  an  action  in  an  un&vourable  position,  and 
as  he  advanced  they  secured  themselves  in  such  a  locality  as  com- 
pletely prevented  him  from  attacking  or  drawing  them  into  a  ge- 
neral battle.  This  continual  marching  and  counter-marching  ha- 
rassed and  depressed  his  soldiers  so  much,  that  they  b^an  now  to 
murmur  and  express  disgust  at  the  war  which  but  a  short  time 
previously  they  entered  upon  with  such  enthusiasm. 

He  now  advanced  once  more  from  Dresden  with  his  guards,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  gaining  upon  Bliicher  who  neared  the 
Elbe  more  and  more;  but  he  changed  his  plan,  and  irritated  and 
furious  at  being  so  often  foiled,  he  turned  his  march  against  the 
allied  army  in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  17th  attacked  them  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  the  mountains  near  NoUendorf,  in  order  to  force  a  passage 
on  to  Toplitz.  Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  thunder  of 
artillery  vibrated  here  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  sanguinary  struggle 
was  resumed;  but  Napoleon  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  was  forced 
to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of  ten  cannon  and  2000  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Austrians  under  Greneral  EoUoredo.    On  the  22nd  he  ad- 
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vanced  once  more  against  Bliicher,  who  took  tip  a  strong  position 
on  the  river  Spree,  and  on  the  24th  Napoleon  was  forced  to  return 
to  Dresden. 

This  was  a  losing  game  at  war,  which  the  longer  it  lasted  must 
turn  the  tide  of  fortune  more  and  more  against  him ;  whilst,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  want  of  supplies  was  felt  increasingly  b  j  his  whole 
army.  He  was  now  almost  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  only  a 
narrow  road,  across  Leipsic,  was  still  left  open  for  him,  by  which  to 
keep  up  his  communication  with  France.  And  even  of  this  he  was 
very  soon  deprived,  for  several  daring  leaders  at  the  head  of  their 
light  squadrons  were  now  constantly  harassing  his  troops  in  that 
quarter;  amongst  these  was  more  especially  Colonel  Mensdorf,  who 
more  than  once  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic  itself ;  Gene- 
ral Thielmann,  who,  having  abandoned  the  Saxon  service,  now  de- 
voted his  arm  to  the  alliea  cause,  and  made  frequent  incursions  in 
Weissenfels,  Ltitzen,  Naumburg,  and  Merseburg;  and,  finally,  the 
Russian  general,  Czemitschef,  who  with  his  daring,  flying  cossacks, 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  Cassel,  and  driving  before  them  the  effe- 
minate and  voluptuous  Jerome  from  his  usurped  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, returned  to  the  Elbe  loaded  with  rich  booty. 

These  bold  operations  were  extremely  annojringand  injurious  to 
Napoleon.  All  his  convoys  were  seized,  and  the  guards  killed  or 
made  prisoners;  every  passage  being  so  misafe  that  he  could  neither 
receive  or  despatch  messengers,  for  ihej  were  sure  to  be  attacked 
and  robbed  of  their  letters.  He  determmed  to  put  these  daring  in- 
truders to  rout,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  General  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes  to  march  with  eight  thousand  infantry  and  cavaby  of 
the  guard  gainst  them,  and  exterminate  them.  But  he  was  met  at 
Zeitz,  on  l£e  28th  of  September,  by  the  Hettmann  Platoff  and 
General  Thielmann,  who  so  complete^  defeated  him  that  he  never 
ventured  to  show  himself  before  them  a  second  time. 

Those  events,  however  favourable  to  the  allied  powers,  or  dis- 
astrous to  the  French,  effected,  nevertheless,  nothing  decisive; 
whilst  unhappy  Saxony  was  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  presence 
of  such  large  armies,  filucher,  who  in  spite  of  nis  age,  still  evinced 
all  the  fire  and  activity  of  youth,  could  no  longer  endure  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  and  he  resolved  to  form  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  the  north,  which  had  already  shown  the  example  by  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  Elbe,  near  Dessau,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  more  active  measures.  Suddenly,  by  a  rapid  counter-march, 
equally  bold  and  unexpected,  he  arrived  at  Jessen  on  the  Elbe,  at  the 
moment  he  was  thought  to  be  at  Bautzen;  and  whilst,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  he  ordered  music  and  dancing  to  be  continually 

Serformed  in  his  camp,  he  caused  two  bridges  to  be  constructed 
uring  the  night  on  the  river,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Silesian  armv  was  already  marching  along  its  left  bank.  This  was 
a  bold  and  dangerous  undertaking,  for  the  army  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  two  fortifications  in  front  and  rear,  Torgau  and  Wittenberg; 
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General  Bertrand  had  likewise  just  marched  into  that  ooimtzy 
with  20,000  men,  and  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  podtion  near 
Wartenburg,  Scarcely  had  he  established  himself  there  before  he 
beheld  advancing  upon  him  the  veteran  Marshal  and  his  Prussians, 
whom  he  little  expected,  and  who  themselves  were  equallj  sur- 
prised by  the  presence  of  so  strong  a  French  force.  General  York, 
nowever,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  immediately  attacked  the 
advanced  posts,  and  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  took  place. 
The  French,  however^  were  forced  to  retreat  aAer  a  loss  of  1000 
prisoners,  and  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  Prussians  sof- 
lered  likewise  conaideraDly,  especially  the  Landwehr  or  militia  of 
Silesia,  commanded  by  General  Horn,  which  eminently  disdn- 
euished  itself.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  honour  of  this  victory,  the 
Kingof  Prussia  conferred  upon  General  York  the  title  of "  York 
vonWartenburg." 

Bliicher  marched  thence  to  Duben,  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
north,  which  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  arrived  at  Desaan.  At  the 
aame  time  the  grand  allied  army  broke  up  from  Bohemia,  and  leay- 
ing  Napoleon  in  Dresden,  to  the  right,  advanced  across  the  passes  of 
the  Hartz  mountains,  and  reached  the  large  plains  of  Saxony.  On 
the  5th  of  October,  the  army  established  its  head-quarters  at  Ma- 
lienberff. 

Napoleon  could  now  no  longer  remain  in  Dresden  ;  the  allied 
forces  threatened  to  close  upon  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  road  back 
to  France.  Accordingly,  he  marched  away  on  the  7th  c£  October, 
accompanied  by  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  left  in  Dresden  itself  a 
corps  of  the  army  amounting  to  28,000  men,  under  the  osiimand 
of  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  this  circumstance  shows  dearly, 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  decided  upon  abandoning  the  Elbe. 

He  now  directed  his  march  against  Bliicher;  but  what  was  his 
astonishment  when,  on  arriving  on  the  lOth  of  October  at  Dfiben, 
he  found  the  Prussian  general  was  no  longer  there,  and  learnt  tbt 
instead  of  withdrawing  to  the  Elbe,  he  had  marched  behind  the 
Saale,  there  to  be  r^y  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Bohemian 
army,  as  Boon  as  it  airiyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ld^.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  remamed  nothing  else  for  mm  to  do  bat 
to  march  to  Leipdc  himself,  and  to  assemble  there  all  the  forces  he 
could  conmiand.  But  before  this  could  be  effected,  and  every  thing 
be  prepared  for  action,  he  was  forced  to  pass  four  tedious  days  m 
suspense  at  Dttben  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  French  army*  had  now  collected  at  Leipsb, 
and  Marshal  Augereau,  having  arrived  from  Naumburg  with  15,000 
of  the  old  troops,  including  a  corps  of  cavalry  from  Spain,  Napo- 
leon immediately  followed,  and  entered  Leipsic  on  the  14th  <^ 
October.  The  greater  part  of  his  army  was  encamped  near 
Wachau,  about  lour  miles  south-eastward  of  Leipsic,  where  they 
awaited  the  appearance  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg^th  the  main 
body  of  the  allied  army,  for  whom,  howevcTi  they  bad  not  long  to 
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wait.  His  cayalry  had  already  come  up,  and  caused  the  French  to 
feel  their  presence  on  that  day  at  Liebertwolkwitz.  Murat  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  six  squadrons  of  the  old  cavalry  from  Spain, 
and  was  determined  to  give  the  allies  some  further  proofs  that  the 
former  braveiy  of  the  French  horsemen  could  still  he  maintained ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  those  who  sat  yet  more  firmly  in  their 
saddles.  The  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  cavalry  fell  upon 
them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  completely  overthrown  and 
put  to  flight,  and  Murat  himself  nearly  taken  prisoner. 

According  to  official  statements  made  at  the  time,  the  French 
anny,  originally  300,000  strong,  now  amounted  to  208,000;  the  rest 
havmg  been  already  swept  off  by  the  war.  If  from  this  nimiber  is  de- 
ducted the  28,000  men  forming  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  numerical  force  of  the  entire  army  at  Leipsic  was 
180,000  men.  These  forces  Napoleon,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
drew  up  in  a  circle  around  the  city,  an  action  being  now  inevitable. 
The  army  was  still  strong  and  select,  for  all  those  of  its  ranks  who 
had  become  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  war  had  returned  to  France, 
and  such  again  as  were  of  weakly  constitution  had  been  carried  off 
by  famine  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or  had  sunk  under  the  in- 
firmities and  iUness  produced  by  their  continual  marching.  The  troops 
that  nowremained  lormed  a  firm  and  hardy  body  of  men,  defying  all 
danger,  and  well  aware,  that  surrounded  as  they  were  at  every  point 
by  an  embittered  and  vengeance-seeking  foe,  their  united  strength 
and  courage  alone  could  save  them.  At  the  same  time  the  confi- 
dence they  continued  to  place  in  their  master  was  so  strong  and  un- 
changeable that  they  regarded  victory  as  certain,  and  themselves  as 
inmdble  in  his  presence.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  sought  still 
more  by  every  possible  means  to  infiame  the  courage  of  his  men. 
He  created  new  leaders,  made  fresh  promotions,  distributed  crosses 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  other  marks  of  distinction,  whilst  se- 
veral regiments  were  furnished  with  the  imperial  eagle.  Thus  he 
celebrated  a  grand  military  fete  throughout  the  entire  camp,  as  was 
his  custom  on  the  eve  of  any  great  and  decisive  event. 

On  his  part.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  anny,  neglected  nothing  in  order  to  encourage  his  troops, 
and  in  his  addlress  pointed  out  to  them,  that  the  moment  had  now 
arrived,  when  by  their  valour  and  firmness  they  must  reconquer  and 
estabhsh,  once  more  and  for  ever,  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

The  Three  Days*  Battle  of  Leipsic— Mnrat— The  Austrian  General  Heenrddttakea 
Frifloner'—Battleof  Moeckern — Marshals  Marmont  and  Blucfaer — General  Hotn— 
Total  Defeat  of  the  French—Buonaparte's  Offers  to  Negotiate  rejected— Brdten- 
feld— Bemadotte— Bennlgsen— The  Prince  of  Hesse  ^Homburg— Prince  F^Hiis- 
towsky — ^Probstheyda— The  Saxon  Army  d^erts  Buonaparte  and  jcuns  the  AOies 
—The  Allied  Soyerelgns— Night  Scene  on  the  Field  of  Battle— Buonsparte'i 
Slumber— Betreat  of  the  French— Destruction  of  the  Elster  Bridge— Prince  To- 
niatowsky's  Death — Triumphant  Entry  of  the  Allies  into  Leipsic. 

The  French  army  liad  so  encamped  itself  around  Leipsic  that  it 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  it  within  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
except  on  the  west  side  near  Lindenau,  whence  Napoleon  felt  se- 
cured from  any  serious  attack,  and  where,  about  two  miles  firom  the 
city,  General  Bertrand  was  posted  with  the  fourth  division  of  the 
army. 

During  the  night  of  the  Idth  of  October,  Prince  Schwartzenbei^ 
ordered  tnree  rockets  to  be  fired  off  as  the  agreed  signal  to  the  Si- 
lesian  army  on  the  other  side  of  Leipsic,  which  was  immediatelj 
answered  by  the  ascension  of  four  rockets  in  that  quarter,  an  ac- 
knowledgment producing  universal  joy  and  confidence  among  the 
allied  forces. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  was  at  first  extremely  misty  and  gloomy, 
but  towards  nme  o'clock^  after  a  second  signal  had  been  given  by 
the  discharge  of  three  cannon-shots,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
thunder  of  artillery  on  both  sides,  the  clouds  of  vapour  graduallj 
disappeared,  the  sky  became  serene,  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
sangumary  day  the  sun  shone  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  cannon- 
ading kept  up  on  both  sides  was  so  terrific  that  the  very  earth 
trembled  with  the  continued  concussion,  and  the  oldest  waniois 
present  declared  never  until  that  moment  to  have  witnessed  such 
awful  discharges  of  artillery;  for  on  the  side  of  the  French  alone 
the  number  of  cannon  employed  in  this  destructive  work  was  600 
pieces,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  allies  amounted  to  between  800 
and  1000. 

The  battle  raged  with  great  fury  at  three  principal  points,  but 
the  most  serious  engagement  was  south-west  of  the  city,  near  Mark- 
leeberg,  Wachau,  and  Liebertwolkwitz,  where  the  mam  body  of  the 
alUed  army  fought;  next,  to  the  west  near  Lindenau,  between  Ber- 
trand and  the  Austrian  general,  Giulay;  and,  finally,  towards  the 
north,  near  Moeckern  and  Lindenthal,  between  Bliicher  and^Maishal 
Marmont.  This  last  action  assumed  a  more  distinct  form,  and  was 
called  the  battle  of  Moeckern. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  posted  at  his  extreme  left,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Pleisse,  General  Meerveldt,  who  was  to  attack  the  flank 
of  the  Tight  win^  of  the  French;  at  this  point  was  stationed  Prince 
Poniatowsky  with  his  Poles,  who,  as  usual,  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery  for  Napoleon.  The  centre  was  occupied  by  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  commanded  by  Wittgenstein  and  Kleist;  and  at  the 
rij^bt  wing  were  the  Austrians  under  Klenau.  All  these  divisions 
of  the  allied  amiy  had  arrived  in  the  mominff,  prepared  for  the 
attack.  General  Kleist  took  possession  of  Markleeberg;  to  the  left, 
tlie  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  penetrated  through  the  centre  into 
W^achau  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  and  the  Austrians  under 
IQenau  made  themselves  masters  of  Kolmberg  near  Liebertwolkwitz 
to  the  right.  The  whole  battle-line  of  the  French  army  fell  back, 
and  Napoleon  himself  with  his  guards  was  so  close  to  the  fire  of 
tbe  allies,  that  several  of  his  stan  were  killed  around  him;  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  on  the  first  assault. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle's  rage,  he  had  with  his  keen  eye  exa- 
mined the  whole  range  of  contention  around  him,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  Wachau  had  prepared  meantime  two  strong  columns  of 
attack,  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery; 
vrbich  he  now,  seeing  it  the  most  favourable  moment,  pushed  for- 
ward against  ihe  centre.  This  attack,  ordered  by  himself  and  ef- 
fected under  his  own  eyes,  was  so  impetuous  that  the  allies  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  villages  they  occupied,  and  to  retreat  within 
the  lines  they  had  quitted  in  the  morning.  The  French  now  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  several  of  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of 
these  villages,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  the  viUage  of  Giildengossa^ 
took  possession  of  the  hills  cafied  the  Swedish  intrenchments,  which 
command  the  country  many  miles  round. 

Victory  appeared  now  as  if  inclined  to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
Napoleon;  already  the  left  and  right  wings  of  the  allies  were  nearly 
botn  cut  off  from  their  centre,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Napoleon  despatched  a  courier  to  Leipsic  to  announce  his  triumph  to 
the  King  of  oaxony,  with  the  command  that  all  the  bells  should  be 
rung  in  honour  of  the  glorious  event.  These  sounds  brought  with 
them  but  gloomy  prospects  to  our  fellow-Germans  shut  up  within 
the  walls  ot  their  city — but  circumstances  very  speedily  produced  a 
more  cheerful  state  of  feeling,  for  the  cannonading  had  not  yet  dis- 
continued, nor  had  its  echo  become  more  distant;  nay,  it  appeared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  approach  more  and  more  closely.  This  changed 
aspect  in  affairs  was  produced  by  the  following  happy  circumstance: 

Some  officers  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg^  army  stationed  in 
Gautsch,  having  observed  from  the  tower  of  the  church,  whence 
they  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  dangerous 
turn  events  had  taken,  made  their  report  to  the  prince  forthwith, 
who  saw  at  once  that  this  was  now  the  decisive  moment.  It  was 
of  the  last  importance  not  to  allow  the  enemy,  against  whom  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  assembled  in  arms,  to  retain  even  a 
momentary  advantage.    Accordingly  he  ordered  forth  the  Austrian 
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reserve  under  tiie  command  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  and  these  troops,  consisting  of  the  various  regiments  of  cui- 
rassiers denominated  those  of  Albert,  Lorraine,  Francis,  Ferdinand, 
and  Sommarina,  advanced  across  difficult  roads,  crossed  the  Fleisse, 
and  attacking  the  French  division,  which  had  established  itsdf  to 
the  right  of  Wachau,  dislodged  it;  whence  the  jimction  of  the  left 
wing  with  the  centre  was  re-formed.  Thus  Kleist,  who  with  his 
Phissians  had  maintained  possession  of  Markleeberg  against  ew&j 
attack,  was,  at  five  o'clock,  relieved  from  his  arduous  duty  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  permitted,  after  his  hard-fought 
defence,  to  take  a  little  breath. 

On  the  other  side,  the  left  column  of  Napoleon's  attack,  led  on 
by  tlie  impetuous  Murat,  had  abeady  reached  Giildengossa,  and 
used  every  effort  to  take  possession  of  the  place;  and  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  allied  army  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  its  centre  forced  into  the  marshes  of  the  vaQej  of 
Gosel.  The  enemy's  battalions  of  infantry  had  already  penetrated 
into  the  middle  of  the  village,  their  cuirassiers  attacked  and  carried 
by  a  desperate  assault  a  battery  of  twenty-six  cannon,  cutting  down 
aU  before  them,  and  pushing  on,  they  had  nearly  gained  the  hei^t 
where  the  monarchs  of  Russia  and  Pnissia  were  attentively  surveying 
the  battle,  when  the  Emperor  'Alexander  immediately  ordered  his 
body-guard  of  Don  Cossacks,  under  the  command  of  Count  Orloff- 
Denissow,  to  attack  the  daring  intruders,  and  he  was  immediately 
obeyed;  with  their  usual  loud  and  savage  shouts  they  rushed  down 
like  lightning  with  their  lances,  and  completely  overthiewtheir  mailed 
and  more  heavily-accoutred  adversaries,  whose  principal  leader.  La- 
tour-Maubourg,  in  a  charge  he  made,  had  his  leg  completdy  smashed. 

The  dangler  was  now  over;  the  enemy  lost  all  the  advanti^es  i>ic- 
viously  obtained.  It  was  now  five  o^dock,  and  the  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  when  Murat  ventured  upon  another  attack  against  Giil- 
dengossa; but  it  was  valiantly  met  and  repulsed  by  Irince  Eu- 
gene of  Wurtemberg  with  his  Russian  grenadiers,  and  the  PrusEsans 
under  Pirch  and  Jagow,  and  the  enemy  was  forced  to  ^ve  it  up. 
This  was  the  last  effort  made  on  this  side;  night  broke  in  and  te^ 
minated  the  contest. 

Thus,  afler  a  struggle  of  ten  hours,  during  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  shed,  both  armies  at  this  point  remained  in  the  same  po- 
dtion  as  in  the  morning;  excepting  that  the  French  retained  pos- 
session of  the  Swedish  intrenchments  on  their  left  wing;  whilst,  on 
the  other  side,  the  moiety  of  the  village  of  MarUeeb^  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians. 

By  this  plan  of  battle  the  allies  did  not  realise  their  enectatiisis, 
and  m  this  respect,  therefore.  Napoleon  was  a  gainer  by  this  sangui- 
nary day:  their  object  having  been  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  theSaale. 
An  Austrian  division  had  been  despatched  in  advance  to  Weissenfels; 
General  Giulay  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Lindenau,  and  Ge- 
neral Meerveldt  with  the  leil  wing  was  to  advance  along  the  Pleisee 
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against  Leipdc,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Giolaj.  Had 
these  objects  been  effected,  and  bad  Bliicber  at  tbe  same  time  ad- 
vanced £rom  the  north-west  as  far  as  Leijraic,  the  French  army  must 
liave  been  completely  cut  off  and  lost,  ^ut  Griulay  endeavoured  in 
vain  throi^hout  the  entire  day  to  gain  possession  of  lindenau,  which 
vras  defended  by  General  Bertrand;  the  strong  intrenchments  were 
gained  for  a  moment  by  the  Austrians,  but  were  almost  immediately 
afterwards  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  the  former  were  even- 
tually forced  to  withdraw.  General  Meerveldt  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate; he  made  various  attempts  to  advance  &om  the  other  side  of 
tke  Pleisse  and  dislodge  the  Poles  from  Dolitz,  Losnig,  and  Con- 
ne'witz;  but,  owin^  to  the  marshy  ground  and  the  incessant  fire  kept 
ixp  by  the  enemy,  ne  fidled  in  lus  object  altogether  for  a  length  of 
tune,  and  when,  finally,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  taking  DoHtz  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  large  body  of  the  guards  which  Napoleon  des- 
patched to  relieve  the  Poles,  ana  thus  the  Austrians  being  pressed  on 
all  sides,  were  completely  overthrown  and  their  brave  leader  himself 
made  prisoner,  at  the  moment  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him 
in  a  final  charge  he  made.  This  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Napoleon, 
and  ,he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  by  getting 
General  Meerveldt  to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  persuade  that  monarch  to  abandon  the  other  allied 
powers. 

But  Napoleon  lost  at  Moeckem  against  Bliicher  three  times  over 
the  benefits  he  derived  from  the  action  gained  at  Lindenau  and  the 
capture  of  General  Meerveldt;  for  at  the  very  moment  that  he  made 
known  his  victory  at  Leipsic,  and  the  beus  were  set  ringing  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  their  deceptive 
sound,  Bliicher  by  one  well-timed  blow,  entirely  disappointea  hia 
premature  calculations.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for  tnis  promp- 
titude displayed  by  the  oId>  warrior,  however  willing  he  was  to 
acknowledge  the  celerity  of  his  movements  generally.  That  general 
had  arrivea  about  middiay,  and  immediately  ordered  the  attack  to 
be  made,  with  the  entire  force  under  York,  against  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  in  Moeckem,  amultaneously  with  that  executed  by  Langeron 
against  Gross  and  Elein  Wiederitsch;  and  as  the  two  points  of 
attack  were  widely  apart  firom  each  other,  Sacken  was  stationed  in 
the  centre  with  tne  reserve,  to  furnish  aid  either  to  the  right  or 
left. 

Gl(»ious  recollections  were  attached  to  this  field  of  battle,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  same  spot  on  which  the  great  Ghistavus  Adol- 
phus  had,  in  former  times,  completely  defeated  Tilly,  the  ruthless 
destroyer  of  Magdeburg. 

The  Prussifins  had  to  sustain  the  most  obstinate  and  hard-fought 
contest  of  all  in  Moeckem  and  its  neighbourhood;  nevertheless  they 
did  not  flinch,  although  their  numbers  diminished  very  seriously; 
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and  the  reserve,  consisting  of  General  Horn's  brigade,  was  all  now 
left  to  them.  Field-marshal  Blucher  now  sent  orders  to  Grenenl 
Sacken  to  advance  with  his  troops;  but  the  distance  was  too  great, 
and  York  saw  well  that  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  no  time  to 
lose,  but  must  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  Accordingly,  he 
despatched  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  General  Horn  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  open  plain,  and  announced  to  him  the  pressing  danger 

in  which  he  was  placed:  "  Eh !  Is  it  so,  Captain ?'  exclaimed 

the  brave  general,*  "well,  then,"  addressing  his  soldiers,  "let 
US  in  our  turn,  comrades,  advance  to  the  rescue  with  our  cheers  T 
Saying  which  he  led  on  his  troops  amidst  loud  shouts  to  the 
attack,  and,  penetrating  to  the  left  of  the  village,  charged  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  before  the  latter  were  enabled  to  load 
their  cannon  a  third  time,  they  were  captured  and  their  ranks 
overthrown.  Happily  arrived  also,  just  at  this  moment,  the  entiie 
corps  of  Mecklenburg  hussars,  who,  dashing  upon  the  French 
squares  of  infantry,  completely  overpowered  them,  and  putting  them 
to  flight,  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Partha,  thus  coming  up  just  in 
time  to  terminate  gloriously  the  fate  of  the  day,  without  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Sacken  and  the  Russian  reserve:  more  than  fifty  pieo@ 
of  artillery,  besides  ammunition,  were  captured. 

Langeron,  on  his  part,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  the  Russians 
with  no  less  courage,  and  carriea  the  villages  of  Grross  and  Klein 
Wiederitsch,  taking  thirteen  cannon;  so  that  Marmont  found 
himself,  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  pursued  as  far  as  the  left  bank 
of  the  Partha,  close  to  Leipsic. 

On  the  following  day,  the  17th,  Napoleon  used  every  effort  in 
order  to  divide  the  allied  pardes,  and  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms, 
during  which  he  hoped  to  recover  from  his  present  dilemma.  But 
the  proposals  he  caused  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor  Francis  thiough 
the  meaium  of  Count  Meerveldt  were  not  listened  to  for  a  moment; 
for  his  character  was  now  too  well  known  not  to  see  that  his  object 
was  only  to  gain  time.  If,  as  he  declared,  his  only  motive  was  to 
save  all  further  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  and  make  the  retreat,  which,  after  all,  he  was  forced  to 
effect  two  days  later^  and  after  an  additional  sacrifice  of  50,000  men. 
He  might  have  known  by  the  actions  already  fought  on  the  lOib, 
that  he  could  never  succeed  in  beating  the  brave  forces  of  the  allies. 
He  himself  could  expect  no  more  reinforcements,  all  the  troops  he 
commanded  were  now  assembled  around  him;  whilst  the  allies,  cm 
the  other  hand,  still  had  large  corps  of  reserve.  Bemadotte  arrived 
during  the  night,  driving  before  him  General  Regnier,  whose  troop 


*  By  a  singular  coincidence  of  good  fortune,  it  was  ordained  that  Genenl  Hon 
flhonld  thus  essentially  contribate  to  the  glorious  decision  of  this  day,  on  the  toy  tame 
spot  where,  in  1631,  his  ancestor,  Gustayus  Horn,  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Swedes,  fought  so  valiantly  at  the  head  of  his  fbot  soldiers  agunst  Ftappenhdm's 
cavalry  that  he  produced  the  most  triumphant  results  In  that  great  battle. 
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were  chiefly  composed  of  Saxons;  whilst  Bennigsen  marched  up  in 
tlie  morning  with  a  fresh  army  of  Russians,  and  at  midday  Kol- 
loredo  adyanced  with  an  Austrian  diyision. 

ITapoleon,  howeyer,  could  not  summon  up  resolution  to  quit  the 
field  of  battle  as  long  as  lliere  was  the  least  shadow  of  hope  remain- 
ing; and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  lost  all  that  activity  ne  had  on 
former  occasions  so  frequently  shown,  and  which  had  so  often 
cro'wned  him  with  victory. 

The  French  army  which  Napoleon  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  was  to  be  attacked  from  three  sides:  from  the  north  by 
Bemadotte  and  the  Silesian  army;  from  the  east  by  Bennigsen^ 
wlxo,  with  the  Russians,  had  also  under  his  command  the  Austrians 
under  Klenau,  and  a  division  of  the  Prussians  under  Ziethen;  and 
firom  the  south,  whence,  however,  the  grand  attack  was  to  be  made, 
as  that  was  the  enemy's  strongest  point.  Here^  accordingly,  the 
general-in-chief  divided  his  army  into  two  grand  divisions,  of  which 
one  composed  of  Russians  and  Prussians  under  Wittgenstein  and 
IKleiBt  was  to  attack  the  central  point  of  the  French,  and  the  other 
constituting  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  was  to  fall  upon  Prince  Poniatowsky^ 
who  had  defended  himself  so  obstinately  on  the  Pleisse,  and  forco 
Imn  to  retreat  to  Leipsic. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  together  more  closely  his  half 
circle  in  order  to  render  it  more  firm.  He  had  abeoidoned  Wachau 
and  Lieberwolkwitz,  where  so  much  blood  had  been  spilt  on  the  16th, 
and  made  Probstheyda  the  central  point  of  operations;  he  himself, 
however,  with  his  guards,  took  up  his  position  between  this  village 
and  the  right  wing  on  the  Pleisse,  establishing  his  head-quarters 
npon  a  hill  close  to  a  windmill,  pierced  through  and  through  with 
cannon-balls  and  half  in  ruins. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  eight  the  battle  commenced.  The 
hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  advanced  towards  the  Pleisse 
against  Dblitz,  which  he  stormed.  The  Poles  and  the  French  under 
Poniatowsky  defended  themselves  with  desperation,  and  the  struggle 
was  extremely  fierce  and  sanguinary.  The  Austrians  were  several 
times  repulsed,  and  their  brave  commander  himself  receiving  two 
wounds,  his  place  was  immediately  filled  by  Eolloredo.  FmaUy, 
being  supported  by  Bianki,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  Dolitz, 
Dosen,  and  the  heights  on  the  right  bank,  and  maintained  his 
position  the  whole  day  in  spite  of  Marshal  Oudinot  and  the  guards, 
who  came  up  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles. 

To  the  right,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had  likewise  been  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  enemy  before  them  as  iar  as  Probstheyda, 
where,  at  midday,  they  came  right  in  front  of  Napoleon.  Here 
was  fought  the  most  obstinate  battle;  for  upon  the  retention  of  this 
village  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  French  army.  Thence 
Napoleon  had  assembled  within  and  around  it,  large  bodies  of 
troops  of  all  arms,  and  had  erected  besides  several  strong  intrench- 
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ments;  whilst  he  himself , remained  on  the  spot  with  his  guards,  in 
order  to  furnish  aid  without  a  moment* s  loss  of  time,  every  house  in 
the  village  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  citadel.  The  PrasBians, 
neverth^ess,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Augustus  and  Rrch, 
penetrated  into  the  place  after  a  fierce  and  heroic  combat;  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  for  they  were  unable  to  maintain  thebr 
ground.  A  strong  division  of  Russians  now  advanced  to  the  attack, 
but  they  were  likewise  repulsed,  and  were  equally  unable  with  all  their 
courage  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  village.  The  carnage  was 
so  great  that  the  allied  troops  could  scarcely  move  along,  the  bodies 
of  their  slain  comrades  completely  choking  m>  eveiy  passage.  At 
loigth  the  three  allied  sovereigns,  having  from  a  neighbouring 
height  where  they  were  assembled  m  order  to  watch  the  progics 
of  me  battle,  observed  the  superhuman  efibrts  made  by  their  brave 
troops  in  that  quarter,  gave  orders  at  five  o'clock  to  give  up  the 
contest  for  the  place,  and  spare  the  lives  of  the  men;  especially  as 
the  victory  was  now  made  decisive  in  difierent  parts  of  the  fidd, 
and  Napoleon  had,  in  feu^t,  already  given  orders  to  ManfaJ  Ber< 
trand  to  retire  with  his  troops  firom  Lindenau  towards  the  Saale— an 
undeniable  proof  that  he  had  decided  upon  the  retreat  of  his  whole 
anny. 

I^ch  were  the  results  produced  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  west  side  Bennigsen  attacked  Mar^l  Macdonald,  who 
was  ordered  to  defend  the  r  rench  lines  in  this  direction.  The  mar- 
shal maintained  his  position  with  great  bravery,  especiallv  in  Hob- 
hauseUf  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  lames.  At  length, 
however,  about  two  o'clock,  the  Austrians  and  Ruaeians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  this  place;  whilst  the  Prussians  took  Ziickel- 
hausen,  and  now  Macdonald  retired  to  Stotteritz,  dose  to  Probst- 
heyda.  The  whole  of  the  troops  which  had  formed  the  centre  were 
now  concentrated  around  these  two  villages,  and  they  maintained 
their  position  there  until  night. 

On  the  left  wing,  however.  Marshal  Ney  enerienced  the  most 
severe  defeat  of  the  whole  day.  He  had  under  his  charge  the  de- 
fence of  the  entire  line  of  country  from  Macdonald's  position  to  ibe 
Partha;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  against  the  two  amies 
—the  Northern  and  Silesian — which  now  advanced  against  him, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Leipsic 
itself.  The  two  armies  crossed  the  Partha  in  two  directions,  Bhu^er, 
with  the  Russians,  fording  the  river  at  once  near  Mockau,  although 
up  to  the  waist  in  water,  because  he  found  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  cross  over  by  Taucha.  The  French^  under  Mar- 
mont,  made  no  resistance,  but  retreated  in  all  haste  to  Schonfdd; 
whilst  the  Saxon  raiments  of  hussars  and  lancers,  together  with 
several  battalions  of  in&ntry,  received  the  allies  with  open  aims  sad 
joined  their  ranks  at  once. 

About  midday  the  army  of  the  nortb  which  had  remained  to 
cross  the  river  at  Taucha,  advanced  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  betweea 
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Bliicher  to  the  right  and  Bennigsen  to  the  left,  thus  making  the 
line  perfect  in  its  whole  extent,  and  bj  which  the  French  were  gra* 
dually  sarrounded  more  and  more  closely.  Langeron,  at  the  head 
of  the  Russians,  took  possession  of  SchSnfeld,  on  the  Partha,  which, 
however,  was  defended  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  by  Marmont. 
The  contest  lasted  four  hours,  and  fresh  troops^  on  Doth  sides,  were 
continually  brought  forward;  until,  at  length,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  wnen  the  village  and  its  church  were  completely  in  flames, 
the  French  quitted  the  place  and  retreated  by  Reudnitz  and  Volk- 
mansdoif  to  Leipsic.  Ney  and  Begnier,  who  had  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  open  country  beyond  Paunsdorf,  being  attacked,  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  army  of  the  north  and  the  Prussians  under 
BUlow,  were  driven  altogether  out  of  Paunsdorf,  and  when  they  at- 
tempted to  defend  themselves  in  the  plain  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
cavalry,  which  had  all  this  time  been  unemployed,  as  the  fighting 
had  been  confined  to  the  villages,  dashed  witli  all  their  fiuy  among 
them,  seconded  by  several  congreve  rockets,  which  were  nred  into 
theb  squares,  and  spread  death  and  destruction  in  every  part.  They 
were  completely  overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  never  stopping  until 
ih&Y  readied  y  olkmansdorf,  and  tne  villages  were  recaptured. 

It  was  at  tbiis  moment  that  the  entire  army  of  the  Saxons,  which 
had  been  led  forth,  very  unwillingly,  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  Napoleon,  resolved  to  abandon  him;  and  forthwith  inarched  over 
in  a  body  to  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  under  their  various  commanders, 
and  with  their  ensigns  flying,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  their 
diflferoit  bands,  and  followed  by  all  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
baffcage  waggons. 

iMapoleon,  completely  disconcerted  by  this  event,  hastened  to  send 
iiie  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under  the  command  of  Nausouty,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  ranks.  These  troops  had  no  sooner  arrived  than,  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  they  advanced  to  attack  the 
flank  of  Billow's  division;  but  the  Austnans,  under  Bittow,  who 
were  dose  by,  marched  forward  themselves  to  meet  the  enemy^s 
assault;  whilst  firom  another  quarter  the  Swedes,  by  Bemadotte's 
orders,  discharged  amongst  their  ranks  the  artillery  just  brought  over 
by  the  Saxons.  The  oM  French  guard  was  accordingly  forced  to 
retire  and  abandon  possession  of  the  country  to  the  allies. 

At  lencth  the  sanguinary  day  approached  its  end;  the  last  rays  of 
the  son  &ked  their  parting  genial  lustre  over  the  heads  of  the  three 
sovereigns  and  their  distinguished  companions,  as,  standing  upon  the 
hill^  they  contemplated  the  gradual  termination  of  this  memorable 
scene  of  action.  Thither  also  Prince  Schwartzenbeig  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  including  ihe  principal  leaders  of  the  allied  army,  and 
arrangements  were  for3iwith  made  for  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing day. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  awaited  the  appearance  of  night  with  im- 
patience and  anxiety,  for  then  the  remainder  of  his  troops  might 
hope  to  be  rescued  from  the  fturther  fiiry  of  the  enemy.    He  had 
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lost  a  ^leat  deal  of  ground,  and  had  reduced  considerably  his  crescent- 
formed  army  of  the  morning,  so  that  it  was  now  dimiiuahed  into  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  point  was  at  Probstheyda,  whence  the 
line  joining  Connewitz  and  the  Pleisse  composed  one  side,  and  that 
joining  Stotteritz  and  Volkmansdorf  formed  the  other.  Had  not  his 
army  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  and,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  were  beset,  retreated  in  perfect  order — for 
this  praise  cannot  be  withheld  from  them — one  ofthese  lines  of  the 
triangle,  would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed  before  the  evening, 
Leipsic  taken,  and  the  entire  army  lost.  !Napoleon  this  da^  fought 
only  for  a  retreat,  and  already,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  im- 
mense trains  of  baggage  waggons  and  others  of  every  description, 
togetlier  with  innumerable  norses,  had  quitted  Leipsic  under  an 
escort  of  troops,  belonging  to  General  Bertrand's  division. 

When  darkness  covered  the  wide  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  stall 
remained  at  his  station  on  the  hill  near  the  windmill,  where  he  sat 
gazing  on  the  watch-fire  he  had  ordered  to  be  lighted.     He  had  oon- 
nded  the  charge  of  the  retreat  to  his  superior  general,  Berthier,  who 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  his  aides-de-camp  before  another  watch- 
fire  which  appeared  behind  his  master;  during  which  a  profound 
silence  reigned  around.    The  French  emperor,  overcome  at  length 
by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  present  and  preceding  dajs,  as 
well  as  by  the  agitations  of  his  mind,  now  gradually  sunk  into  a 
slumber;  with  his  elbows  upon  his  knees  and  his  hc^  resting  be- 
tween his  hands,  he  thus  for  a  short  time  reposed  amidst  the  honozs 
of  the  gory  scene  aroimd  him — of  that  field  covered  with  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fisJlen  the  victims  of  his  inordinate  ambition 
and  pride.  His  generals  near  him  preserved  a  deep  and  gloomy  silence, 
which  was  interrupted  at  intervak  by  the  low  murmuring  noise  of 
the  retreating  columns  as  they  marched  underneath  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  or  pursued  their  course  m  the  distant  plain.    At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  o6an  hour  Napoleon  awoke,  and  cast  around  him  a  look  of 
inquietude  and  wonder.     The  present  Ireality  may  have  struck  him 
for  a  moment  las  a  dream,  for,  starting  up  from  his  chair,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  galloped  on  to  Leipsic,  which  he  re-entered  at  nine 
o'clock. 

The  retreat  of  the  whole  army  through  Leipsic  commenced  im- 
mediately after  midnight;  but  as  the  various  regiments,  marching 
from  all  parts  of  the  field  of  battle,  could  arrive  by  one  route  alone — 
the  narrow  paved  road  of  Banstadt — considerable  obstruction  and 
confusion  was  unavoidable;  waggons  and  cannons  were  mingled  and 
clogged  together,  whilst  the  foot  soldiers  with  difficulty  extricated 
themselves  from  this  scene  of  disorder.  The  rear-guard  was  ordered 
to  remain  behind  and  defend  Leipsic  as  long  as  was  possible,  and 
although  the  phwe  was  not  fortifiea,  the  utmost  was  done  to  render 
it  strong  by  forming  intrenchments,  barricading  the  gates,  and  put- 
ting in  a  state  of  defence  the  moats  and  garden  walls. 

Meantime  the  alUed  army,  by  no  means  inclined  to  permit  the 
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Frencli  to  retire  so  G[uietl7  and  cany  awaj  witli  them  the  spoils  and 
supplies  of  ammunition  thej  had  accumulated  in  Germany,  ad- 
vanced at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stormed  the  sates  of  the 
city.  This  sudden  attack  increased  th^  disorder  still  reigning,  and 
Napoleon  himself  was  forced  to  quit  the  place  by  a  bye-path.  The 
allies  might  have  added  to  this  embarrassment  considerably,  and 
have  caused  more  extensive  destruction  if  they  had  brought  their 
artdlleiy  to  bear  against  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  But  such 
a  proceeding,  which  must  have  involved  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  would  have  been  too  cruel,  and  they, 
accordingly,  confined  themselves  to  storming  the  gates.  The  French 
and  the  Jroles  made  an  obstinate  resistance  and  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground;  the  victory,  however,  was  not  long  doubtful,  and  the 
allied  troops  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  that  of  the  Elster-Miihlengraben,  the  only  one  left  for  the  French 
to  cross  over,  was  blown  up  in  the  air,  without  its  being  known  po- 
sitively by  what  cause:  whether  by  command  of  Napoleon  to  secure 
his  army  from  the  pursuit  of  the  aUied  troops,  or  whether  it  origi- 
nated in  the  too  precipitate  alarm  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  it.  An 
exclamation  of  horror  arose  from  the  crowds  as  they  hastened  to 
reach  the  spot  in  time  to  cross.  A  great  number  threw  themselves 
into  the  Elster,  in  order  to  swim  to  the  other  side,  but  the  majority 
were  either  drowned  or  perished  in  the  mud-banks.  Several  of  the 
generals  sprang  likewise  with  their  horses  into  the  river,  in  order  to 
escape  bemg  made  prisoners;  but  they  nearly  all  lost  their  lives, 
and  amongst  the  sunereis  was  Prince  Poniatowsky,  whom  but  three 
days  before,  Napoleon  had  created  a  field-marshal  of  France  ;  Mac- 
donald  fortunately  escaped,  whilst  R^nier,  Bertrand,  and  Lauiiston 
were  taken  prisoners. 

Napoleon  lost  more  men  on  this  day  than  on  the  day  of  battle 
itself.  More  than  15,000  well  armed  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners 
after  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  and  more  that  25,000  sick  and 
wounded  were  abandoned  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
querors. In  the  city,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  it,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  cannon  and  ammunition  waggons  were  everywhere  scat- 
tered^ of  which  more  than  300  of  the  former,  and  1000  of  the 
latter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. . 

At  one  o'clock,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
attended  by  their  numerous  staff  of  generals,  entered  the  city  of 
Lfcipsic,  the  acclamations  of  their  own  brave  troops  minghng  with 
those  of  the  happy  inhabitants,  who  greeted  with  joy  the  appearance 
of  their  ddiverers  ;  the  Emperor  Francis  arrived  a  few  days  later, 
and  participated  in  this  glorious  scene. 
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BAYABiAy  by  the  treaty  of  Ried,  had  abeady  joined  the  grand  al- 
liance before  the  battle  of  Leipaic ;  and  she  now  sent  her  general,  Mar- 
shal Wrede,  to  the  provinces  on  the  Maine  with  a  large*  annj,  to 
which  were  united  some  Austrian  and  Wiirtemberg  troops,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  French  across  the  Rhine,  and  effect  thdr 
total  annihilation.  Wrede  directed  liis  noiarch  to  £hnau  and  FiBok- 
fort,  whilst  the  grand  army  of  the  allies  pursued  the  fugitives  from 
another  side,  and  York  especially  overtook  and  attacked  them  at 
Freiburg  on  the  Unstrut,  causing  them  sreat  loss.  In  &ont  and  on 
each  side  of  them,  they  were  harassed  by  Czemitsch^  and  other 
light  troops,  and  all  who  detached  themselves  from  the  main  body 
were  made  prisoners.  Thus  they  proceeded  along  the  route  from 
Leipsic  to  Erfurt,  and  thence  to  the  Rhine,  abandoning  at  every 
moment  all  that  could  not  follow  in  their  train,  cannons,  bagcage,  ana 
Buch  of  their  comrades  as  were  too  ill  to  proceed  along  with  them  ; 
for  the  march  was  so  rapid  and  continuous,  that  at  the  end  g£  eleven 
days,  the  army  had  already  reached  Frankfort. 

Napoleon  arrived  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  of  from  70,000  to 
80,000  men  before  Hanau,  where  he  encountered  Marginal  Wrede, 
who  determined  to  opi)08e  his  passage,  although  hia  army  was 
inferior  in  number  ;  for  if  he  succeeded  in  detainmg  him  until  the 
arrival  of  the  allied  grand  army,  his  ruin  was  certain.  This  Napo- 
leon well  knowing,  he  employed  his  ^uard,  as  yet  in  good  condition, 
to  force  their  passa^  onwards.  During  three  entire  days,  the  29th, 
30th,  and  3l8t  of  October,  the  contest  was  carried  oa  with  die 
greatest  obstinacy  before  and  within  the  town  of  Hanau,  Marshal 
Wrede  himself  being  severely  wounded.  Finally,  however,  the 
French  succeeded  in  cutting  tneir  way  thrcfugh,  although  at  a  great 
loss. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  Napoleon  gained  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  last  time  ;  he  was  immediatelj 
followed  in  all  haste  by  his  troops  over  the  bridge  of  M^itz,  whilst 
Greneral  Bertrand  intrenched  himself  on  the  heights  of  Hochheim. 
This,  however,  was  not  tolerated  by  the  allies,  who  would  not 
suffer  the  French  to  possess  an  inch  of  ground  on  this  aide  of  the 
Rhine;  accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  November,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
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beig  caused  Hm  to  be  attacked  by  General  Giulaj,  and  be  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Mentz.  Tbe  three  allied  sovereiens  were  now 
Tetmited  in  Frankfort,  where  they  determined  togewer  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  war. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  18 14,  the  allied 
.powers,  seeing  clearly  that  nothing  but  the  sword  could  decide  be- 
tween them  and  their  obstinate  adversary,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
xxmfiding  in  their  superior  strength  and  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
The  Russians  brought  at  least  200,000  men  into  the  field;  the 
Prusaians  160,000  ;  and  Austria  230,000  equally  divided  on  the 
Hhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  In  addition  to 
these  forces,  the  brave  Field-marshal  Wellington,  had  already 
placed  his  foot  on  the  French  territory  with  the  British  army  of 
80,000  men.  Finally  the  other  states  of  Grermany  furnished  uieir 
contingent  of  troops  of  150,000  to  160,000  men. 

These  were  divided  into  eight  distinct  corps,  viz.:  the  first  com- 
prised 36,000  Bavarians  under  Greneral  Wrede;  the  second  was 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  consisted  of 
33,000  Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  Oldenburgers  and  Mecklen- 
burgers,  together  with  some  Hanseatic  troops;  the  third,  amount- 
ing to  23,000  men  from  the  Saxon  territories,  was  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Saze- Weimar;  the  fourth,  consisting  of  14,000  Hes- 
oans,  was  led  on  by  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Gassel  himself;  the  fifUi, 
comprising  10,000  men  from  the  provinces  of  Waldeck,  lippe, 
Nassau,  Coburg,  Meinin^en,  Hildourghausen  and  Strehtz,  was 
under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg;  the  sixth  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hease-Homburg,  and  formed  the  con- 
tingent furnished  by  Darmstadt,  Wtirzbur^,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mame,  Isenbur^,  and  Beuss;  the  seventh  consisted  of  12,000  Wiir- 
tembei^gers  imcbr  the  leadership  of  iheit  own  Grown  Prince  him- 
self; and,  lastly,  the  eighth  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Baden  general,  Count  von  Hochberg,  which  included  the  troops  of 
Baden,  Hohenzollem,  and  lichtenstein. 

Although  the  entire  mass  of  these  troopjs  could  not  be  sent  into 
the  field  all  at  once,  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  continuing  to  retain 
possession  of  a  ^reat  extent  of  country,  whilst  many  thousands  of 
troops  were  reouired  to  invest  the  numerously  fortified  towns  which 
the  allies  would  not  lose  time  in  laying  formal  si^e  to,  it  is,  never- 
theless, certain,  that  an  army  consisting  of  at  least  500,000  men  was 
now  in  full  march  against  France,  and  which  would  surround  the 
enemy's  forces,  not  amounting  now  to  half  that  number.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  rear  of  tne  allied  army  eveiy  preparation  was 
made  necessary  to  ensure  its  complete  equipment  and  organisation, 
for  which  purpose,  and  in  order  that  operations  might  be  carried 
on  with  aU  possible  order  and  uninterrupted  unanimity,  a  sort  of 
central  admmistration  or  council  of  war  was  established  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  man  who  might  truly  be  characterised  as  a  Mro, 
and  one,  too,  who  worked  ind^atigahly  for  the  Hb^y  of  our  coun- 
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try.  althoudi  not  actually  marching  at  the  head  of  her  armies.  This 
noble-minled  patriot  an^  persev^  champion  was  the  Mbker, 
Baron  von  Stem.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  whilst  Grermany  was 
sighing  under  the  *yoke  of  the  usurper,  indignantly  and  resolutelj 
spumed  eyety  attempt  made  to  render  him  subservient;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  he  neyer  ceased,  as  before  stated,  deyoting  his  superior  ^ 
nius  as  well  as  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  towards  the  emancipation 
of  his  country,  and  gaining  thus  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-coun- 
Uymen,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  their  cause. 
When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  against  Russia,  he  repaired  ihi^er 
at  the  head  of  many  others  of  an  equally  bold  and  dauntless  mind, 
in  order  to  assist  in  annihilati^^  the  expedition  thus  directed  against 
a  nation  whose  energy  was  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by  him. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  found  in  him  all  the  support  he  so  mnch 
needed  at  that  all-important,  trjring  moment,  and  it  must  evor  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  to  the  bold  and  actiye  genius  of  Yon  Stdn 
that  Grermany  owes  her  complete  deliyerance  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  despotism. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  of  January,  the  allies  had  already 
tiayersed  Switzerland,  Franche-Comte,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Bva- 
gundy,  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle  ;  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Jura,  the  Waldensis,  the  Iiundsruck,  and  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, together  with  numerous  riyers  and  a  triple  line  of  fortifies- 
tions  on  the  frontiers,  were  all  happily  captured  and  cleared,  and 
the  armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Bllicher  were  already,  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  in  full  inarch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Aube,  and  within  some  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  of 
Paris  itself  Now,  howeyer,  Napoleon  entered  the  field  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  His  object  was  to  penetrate  between  his  enemies,  pie- 
yent  their  junction,  dnye  them  back  one  after  the  other  to  the  moun- 
tains they  had  just  left,  where  the  effects  of  the  winter  and  the 
armed  inhabitants  would  combine  together  to  render  their  retreat 
one  equally  disastrous  and  fatal.  JBliicher  had  established  his 
head-quarters  in  Brienne,  a  small  town  near  the  Aube,  with  a 
castle  whicli  had  served  as  a  military  school  for  youiig  French- 
men, and  where  Napoleon  had  himself  learnt  that  science  in  which  he 
afterwards  so  distinguished  himself.  Suddenly  the  French  appeared 
and  attacked  the  town.  The  assault  was  repmsed,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  dusk,  the  French  general.  Chateau,  wno  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  place,  penetrated  with  his  grenadiers  into 
the  gardens  of  the  castle  as  far  as  the  terrace  itself,  without  bein^ 
observed.  BlUcher  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  mount  his  horse  and  escape  by  a  private  road.  He 
immemately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  inspiring 
them  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  he  warned  them  not  to  let 
the  enemy  boast  of  having  put  them  to  flight  on  their  first  en- 
counter upon  French  ground,  and  he  maintained  the  conquest  mitii 
midnight,  and  completely  drove  back  the  left  wing  of  tne  enemy» 
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not  abandoning  the  place  before  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French, 
"  in  order,"  as  he  wrote  in  his  despatch,  "  that  Napoleon  might  set 
fire  to  his  cradle  with  his  own  hand."  Nevertheless,  the  latter  did 
not  succeed  in  cutting  off  Bliicher's  anny  from  that  of  Schwartzen- 

The  battle  of  Brienne  took  place  on  the  29th  of  Jannaiy,  and  on 
the  1st  of  February  the  intrepid  Blucher  was  already  again  on  the 
same  spot,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  He  had  not  as  yet  assembled 
all  his  troops,  for  Langeron  was  still  at  Mentz,  and  York  and  Kleist 
were  en  route;  but  Schwartzenberghad  furnished  him  with  thegreater 
part  of  his  army— the  divisions  of  Giulay  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg — together  with  the  Russian  reserve  corps:  by  which  means  he 
found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  advance  against  Napoleon.  The 
latter  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brienne, 
and  established  his  centre  m  the  village  of  Rothi^re,  about  four  miles 
distant.  The  battle  began  at  midday  at  all  points.  To  the  right  the 
Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  haW  paved  his  wav  througli  the  forest  of 
Eclance,  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Lagibrie  and  Petit- 
Mesnil.  On  the  side  of  the  Wiirtembergers,  General  Wrede,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians,  advanced  likewise  and  con- 
quered the  villages  of  MorviUiers  and  Chaum^nil,  and  thus  laid 
bare  the  whole  oi  Napoleon's  left  wing.  The  latter  now  came  up 
himself  with  the  artillery  of  his  guard,  and  fired  upon  MorviUiers, 
whence  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Bavarians.  Wrede  now 
detached  his  best  regiment  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Diez,  which  forthwith  threw  itself  upon  the  French,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them. 

Meantime  the  battle  was  continued  with  the  utmost  fury  in  the 
village  of  Rothiere,  which  formed  the  principal  point  in  the  position 
held  by  the  French.  Here  Napoleon  commanded  in  person,  and 
continually  brought  up  fresh  troops  against  the  Russians.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  en- 
couraged on  their  troops  by  their  presence,  whence  prodigies  of 
valour  were  performed.  At  length  Marshal  Blucher  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  threw  himself  into  the  village, 
exclaiming,  "  Forwards  !"  The  village  was  carried  and  taken 
definitively.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  had  defended 
the  village  of  Dieuvme  against  Giulay,  was  likewise  forced  to  re- 
treat at  midnight,  and  the  victory  was  now  decisive  at  all  points. 

The  allies  findang  that  Napoleon's  force  was  not  so  extensive  as 
they  imagined,  and  Knowing  that  the  late  actions  must  have  reduced 
it  still  more,  deemed  a  combined  plan  of  operations  unnecessary, 
and  determined  therefore  to  divide  their  armies :  that  of  Blucher  to 
take  the  route  towards  the  Mame,  whilst  that  of  Schwartzenbero:  was 

^  to  proceed  along  the  Seine.  This  was  exactly  what  Napoleon  wished ; 

^  for  by  this  separation  he  shoidd  be  enabled  to  resort  to  his  former 
promptitude  of  manoeuvering.  He  maintained  his  position  between 
the  two  armies,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  alternately  attacked 

2t 
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the  one  or  the  other  division  as  his  prey,  and  overpowered  it  by  tie 
superiority  of  his  forces.  By  this  means,  he  sucoeeded  m  obtauun^ 
those  temporary  successes  which  enabled  him  to  detain  them  on  their 
march  to  raris  several  months. 

The  Silesian  army,  accordingly,  advanced  towards  the  capital  by 
the  route  of  Champagne,  in  detached  bodies  ;  Sacken  to  the  rear, 
Eleist  the  centre,  and  Blucher,  general-in-chief,  brought  up  tke 
rear  division  of  Kleist.  The  Russian  advanced-guard  had  now 
arrived  to  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Paris,  which  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  erenow  abandoning^  aU  haste,  belie^ring  the  emperor's  i«gn 
ccNnpletcly  at  an  end.  Suddenly,  however,  the  latter,  being  nowrean- 
forced  with  20,000  men  of  the  old  troops,  which  he  had  conveyed  &om 
Spain  in  coaches  and  hght  waggons,  obliquely  traversed  the  immense 
plains  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  in  spite  of  the  represen- 
tations of  his  generals,  who  held  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  im- 
Eossible ;  and,  although  forced  to  leave  his  cannons  in  the  mud  bdund 
im,  he  came  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  seeking  his  opportunity,  fell 
upon  the  rear-guard  of  Sacken,  commanded  by  Greneral  Qlsufiew, 
cutting  the  moiety  of  them  in  pieces,  or  making  them  prisonets. 
This  was  the&stray  of  ^ood  fortune  which  onoemore  shone  upon  Na- 
poleon,  and  reproduced  confidence  within  him.  He  wrote  to  tie 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  his  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  ChatiUon, 
Ihen  sitting,  that  his  arms  had  been  once  more  crowned  with  a  bril- 
liant victory,  and  that  the  French  government  might  now  reasaime 
its  independent,  dictatorial  tone. 

Meantime,  Field-marshal  Blucher,  when  news  reached  him  of  the 
danger  threatened,  marched  with  all  possible  haste  en  rwte  for 
Champaubert  with  Kleist's  division,  and  the  Russians  imder  General 
Kapczcwitsch,  in  all  about  20,000  men.  But  the  generals  whom  he 
wished  to  join  had  already  recrossed  the  Mame,  and  on  the  14th  he 
found  liimself  attacked  by  the  French,  with  a  fetr  superior  force. 
Their  cavalry  threw  itself  upon  the  two  wings,  whilst  the  infantry 
and  artillery  attacked  the  centre  with  such  desperate  fiiry,  that  on 
the  first  onset  several  of  the  Prussian  battalions  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. In  addition  to  this  force,  the  allies  found  another  body  of 
French  cavalry  advancing  upon  them  in  their  rear  upon  the  high  road 
between  Champaubert  and  Etoges.  No  other  resource  was  left  them 
now  but  to  trust  to  their  courage  and  resolution  and  cut  their  way 
through.  They  formed  themselves  into  soKd  squares,  and  advanced 
with  charged  bayonet  against  the  cavalry,  which  gave  way  before 
them.  The  enemy  now  attacked  them  in  the  flanK,  and  harassed 
them  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  bring  their  ranks  into  disorder; 
but  by  the  able  management  of  the  brave  and  prudent  general,  Gnei- 
senau,  the  furious  attacks  were  received  with  firm  and  undiaken  cou- 
rage and  order,  and  to  this  alone  is  the  preservation  of  the  anny  to 
be  attributed. 

At  length  night  arrived,  and  promised  the  Prussians  the  repose 
they  BO  much  needed.     They,  however,  were  forced  to  eneounter 
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some  haxd  fightmg  when  they  arrived  at  Etoges ;  but  they  once  more 
opened  for  themselves  a  road  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  gained 
at  length  their  former  position  at  V  ergferes.  The  divisions  of  the 
Silesian  army  united  together  behind  the  Mame,  and  shortly  af):er 
roaxched  towards  the  Aube,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
grand  army. 

Napoleon  was  deU^hted  beyond  all  measure  in  being  able  once 
a^ain  to  boast  of  his  victories  m  his  buUetios  and  gazettes;  but  these 
triumphant  strains  were  very  speedily  hushed  when  it  was  known 
as  a  certainty,  that  the  advanced  ^ara  of  Schwartzenberg  was  only 
ten  leagues  distant  from  the  capital,  whilst  the  French  army  was 
figliting  on  the  Mame.  Napoleon  gave  up  at  once  all  further  pur- 
suit of  the  Silesian  troopSy  in  order  to  turn  his  force  against  Schwartz- 
enberg. The  latter  had  detached  Wrede  and  Wittgenstein  to  the 
rear  of  the  French  army,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Silesian  army;  but 
as  all  the  operations  in  that  quarter  had  been  extremelv  rapid,  the 
aid  came  too  late,  and  these  two  generals  found  themselves  opposed 
to  Napoleon,  who  with  his  superior  army  forced  them,  after  a  severe 
action,  to  retreat  to  the  Seine.  The  brave  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
-who  led  the  advanced-guard  of  the  grand  army,  had  taken  up  his 
position  with  his  Wiirtembergers  and  Austrians,  in  the  village  of 
Montereau.  Napoleon,  after  pursuing  Wittgenstein,  on  the  17th  of 
February,,  as  far  aa  Nangis,  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  prince's 
troops  on  the  18th.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  maintained  themselves 
firmly  throughout  the  whole  day;  but  having  expended  all  their 
ammunition,  and  finding  themselves  taken  in  the  jSank  by  the 
French,  they  were  forced  to  give  way  and  to  recross  the  river. 

These  ten  days  of  success  restored  to  Napoleon  all  his  former  pre- 
sumption, especially  as  just  at  this  moment  Marshal  Augereau  sent 
him  a  message  &om  Lyons,  that  he  had  driven  back  the  Austrian 
general,  Bubna,  as  far  as  Geneva,  and  was  penetrating  into  Switzer- 
land with  a  powerful  body  of  troops.  If  the  French  general  suc- 
ceeded in  reconquering  that  country,  then  the  retreat  of  the  allied 
army  must  be  completely  cut  off,  and  already  calculating  upon  this 
conquest.  Napoleon's  imagination  foresaw  Alsace  and  Lorraine  rising 
en  masse  agamst  the  allies,  and  all  the  numerous  garrisons  along  the 
frontiers  uniting  with  the  National  Guard  to  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Thence,  although  the  conference  at  Chatillon  was  still  continued,  he 
would  no  longer  hear  of  peace;  and  when,  among  the  terms  stipu- 
lated, it  was  required  that  he  should  resi^  Holland  and  Italy,  he 
exclaimed:  **  What  are  our  enemies  thinking  of?  Tell  them,  I  am 
at  this  moment  closer  to  Vienna  than  they  are  to  Paris ! " 

Paris  was  in  a  state  of  joyful  excitement,  and  the  whole  of  France 
shared  in  the  hopes  of  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  any  acute 
observer  could  easily  see  that  it  was  merely  a  moment  of  illusion; 
for  although  the  grand  army  did  partially  withdraw,  still  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  not  after  any  general 
defeat,  nor  because  there  was  any  discouragement  in  the  soldiers, 
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who,  on  the  contrary,  were  more  eager  than   ever  to  march  to 
Paris. 

Meantime,  at  head-quarters,  the  question  of  a  peace  was  seriously 
discussed,  and  it  was  already  suggested,  that  the  allied  forces  should 
OTadually  retire  to  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  await  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  at  Chatillon.  The  veteran  Bliicher,  however,  oppo^ 
this  with  his  whole  force.  He  offered,  in  a  despatch  he  sent  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  from  his  quarters  at  Merry,  to  march  direct  to 
Paris,  and  thus  draw  off  Napoleon  from  the  grand  army,  if  they 
would  place  imder  his  orders  the  divisions  of  Biilow  and  Win- 
zcngerode.  He  would  then  find  himself  again  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
cellent army  of  100,000  men,  and  with  that  alone  he  would  venture  to 
threaten  the  capital  without  any  further  delay.  His  wish  was  accorded. 
This  unexpected  movement — pronounced  by  a  French  historian  to 
be  the  boldest  throughout  the  campaign — completely  disconcerted 
the  French  emperor,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  Troyes.  He  had 
just  refused  the  offer  of  an  armistice,  and  already  beheld  himself  in 
imagination  once  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  whereas  he  fomid 
himself  now  forced  to  abandon  the  grand  allied  army  and  devote  aD 
his  attention  to  the  bold  adversary  he  thought  he  had  completely 
beaten. 

Napoleon's  object  was  to  come  up  with  the  old  marshal  before  he 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the  other  corps  of  the  army,  from  which 
he  was  separated  by  the  river  Aisne.  But  Biilow  and  Winzengerode 
had  already  laid  siege  to  Soissons,  situated  on  this  river,  where  an 
excellent  bridge  formed  a  desirable  point  of  reunion  for  the  two 
armies.  This  strongly  fortified  city  contained  a  numerous  garrison, 
but  Biilow  forthwith  made  preparations  for  the  assault.  Already, 
towards  night,  the  scaling  ladders  were  fixed  and  the  assailants  about 
to  mount  tnera,  when  the  commandant  of  the  place,  not  aware  of 
Napoleon's  presence  in  the  vicinity,  surrendered  the  city,  and  retired 
with  his  garrison.  Blucher  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  ad- 
vanced northwards  as  far  as  Laon,  where  he  united  all  his  forces  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  near  that  city.  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
grapple  with  and  overthrow  this  daring  opponent,  pursued  him 
closely  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  although  by  so  doin^  he  left 
more  and  more  distant  in  his  rear  both  the  grand  army  of  the  allies 
and  Paris  itself,  which  was  three-and-thirty  leagues  off. 

On  the  7th  of  March  he  attacked  Winzengerode  and  Woronzow 
in  their  intrenched  position  on  the  heights  of  Uraone,  and  only  forced 
them  to  retreat  to  Laon  after  he  himself  had  suffered  a  great  loss. 
Here  Bliicher  awaited  him,  having  made  the  city,  which  was  situated 
upon  an  almost  impregnable  height,  the  central  point  of  his  position. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  the  French  attacked  and  took 
the  village  of  Scmilly,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  they 
retained  only  a  short  time,  being  driven  from  it  by  Biilow's  troops, 
and  Napoleon  did  not  venture  to  ascend  the  height.  The  contest, 
at  both  wings,  lasted  the  entire  day.  Napoleon's  object  being  espe- 
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cially  to  drive  the  Prussians  from  the  high  road  to  Belgium.  To- 
Tvards  midday  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  advantage,  and  the 
[Prussian  advanced-guard  was  forced  to  abandon  the  village  of  Athis; 
but,  in  the  evening,  Generals  Kleist  and  York  resolved  to  annihilate 
his  plan  at  once  by  a  coup  de  main.  As  soon  as  it  was  completely 
darl:,  and  the  enemy,  beheving  the  sanguinary  day  at  an  end,  had 
already  lighted  their  fires  in  tne  camp,  the  Prussians  returned  to 
the  attack.  Every  thing  succeeded;  the  enemy  was  utterly  over- 
thrown And  forty-six  pieces  of  artillery  captured.  This  complete 
Trictory  was  gained  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Prus- 
sians; whilst  that  of  the  corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  suffered  this 
defeat,  was  very  considerable. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  finding  this  attack  upon  the 
Silesian  army  so  unsuccessful.  Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Schwartzenberg,  surprise  the  grand  army, 
and  endeavouring  to  separate  it,  attack  and  destroy  each  detached 
conw. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  a^n  taken  up  his  position  on  the 
A.ube,  whither  he  had  marched  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Napoleon  in  pursuit  of  the  Silesian  army.  The  issue  of  operations 
between  Bliicher  and  Napoleon  he  soon  learnt  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  himself,  who  returned  from  Laon  to  commence 
his  movements  against  the  ffrand  army.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
before  he,  on  the  13th  of  March,  suddenly  attacked  and  took  the 
town  of  Rheims,  which  was  occupied  by  General  Saint-Priest  and 
the  Russians,  kiUed  that  general,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  in  front 
of  the  grand  army,  and  took  possession  of  Arcis-sur-Aube.  He 
hoped  by  a  prompt  manoeuvre  to  bring  the  allies  into  confusion,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  attack  contemplated ;  but  he  found  their 
Tanks  too  firmly  knit  together,  and  he  was  thus,  a  second  time,  de- 
feated in  his  design.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
themselves,  who  were  resolved  not  to  defer  longer  a  decisive  battle,  had 
hastened  by  forced  marches  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  on  this  day,  the 
20th  of  March,  a  most  serious  engagement  took  place  near  Arcis. 
The  regiments  of  French  guard  were  repulsed  witn  so  much  force, 
that  Napoleon,  in  order  not  to  lose  such  an  important  place,  drew 
his  own  sword,  and  rallying  the  flying  squadrons,  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  led  them  on  to  the  attack  again.  In  this  charge 
he  exposed  himself  so  much  that,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
a  cossack  who  rushed  upon  him  with  his  lance,  he  was  forced  to  fire 
at  him  one  of  his  own  pistols.  A  ^reat  number  of  his  staff  were 
killed  and  wounded  around  him,  and  his  own  hoi-se  was  shot  under 
him;  nevertheless,  instead  of  shunning  danger  he  appeared  only  to 
court  it.  It  was  only  by  these  extraordinary  exertions,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  reinforcement  of  infantry,  that  he  was  enabled  to  save  the 
town. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  French  and  Allied  ArmieB  in  Battle  Array— Napoleon's  sudden  and  mysterioos 
Retreat  before  Action— His  secret  Designs  for  the  Destroction  of  the  Allies— His 
Plot  discoTered— The  Allies  before  Parift— Its  Capitulation— Triumphant  Eo^ 
of  the  Allies  in  that  City— Napoleon  Deposed— Louis  XVIII.  King  of  France- 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau— His  Abdication— Banishment  to  Elbar— Peace  signed 
in  Paris— Conclonon. 

The  allied  army  prepared  for  a  grand  and  final  action  on  the 
following  day ;  Napoleon  himsdLf  formed  his  line  of  battle  in  front  of 
Arcis,  and  ine  two  armies  thus  facing  each  other  waited  a  conad^- 
able  time — extending  even  to severaihouTS — ^for  each  other's  attack. 
In  truth  it  was  a  solemn  moment,  and  one  portending  the  most  im- 
portant and  decisiye  results  to  the  whole  world.  It  was  during  this 
mterval  that  Napoleon  brought  into  operation  a  plan  lie  had  long 
contemplated,  and  upon  whicn  he  based  all  hopes;  but  which,  never- 
theless, produced  his  ruin.  Whilst,  therefore,  tbe  eyes  of  the  allied 
army  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  movements,  it  was  observed  to 
their  no  little  astonishn^ient,  tnat  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  broken 
up,  and  the  troops,  crossing  over  the  Aube  in  confused  masses,  were 
se^a  ascending  the  opposite  hills,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  aban- 
dened  by  them  without  a  blow  being  struck.  After  long  considera- 
tion, Napoleon  fdt  be  had  already  good  reason  to  remember  how 
often  he  nad  met  the  allied  armies  in  the  open  field,  and  he  acoord- 
inff ly  determined  now  to  change  the  plan  oi  battle. 

His  manoeuvre  this  time  was  to  gain  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg 
by  forced  marches,  and  as  the  allies  would  doubtless  fall  back  in  order 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  safe  retreat,  he  was  in  good  hopes  they 
might  fall  into  the  various  ambuscades,  which  he  would  take  good 
care,  with  the  aid  of  the  different  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, to  have  planted  ready  to  meet  them  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 
He  had,  in  fact,  long  since  made  his  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  this  design ;  all  his  commandants  tnroughout  those  countries  hav- 
ing received  his  instructions  to  this  effect  through  secret  measeai^eis 
and  spies.  The  inhabitants  entered  most  cordially  into  the  spint  of 
the  plot,  and  had  already  commenced  operations,  by  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  narrow  passes,  and  cross  roads,  and  attacking  all 
the  couriers,  and  small  detachments  of  soldiers  proceeding  in  those 
directions.  All  the  convoys  were  stopped,  and  the  allies  already 
began  to  experience  the  want  of  ammunition;  and  thus  a  retreat 
must  have  produced  the  total  ruin  of  the  aUied  armies. 

Meantime,  a  letter  addressed  by  Napoleon  to  the  empress,  in  whiA 
he  detailed  to  her  the  whole  of  his  plan,  was  found  upon  one  of  his 
messengers  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  the  means  of  making 
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the  whole  plot  known  to  the  aUies.  This  then  was  a  most  important 
moment  for  them.  One  party  held  it  advisable  to  secure  their  re- 
treat and  march  back  to  the  Rhine,  the  other  again,  more  confident, 
deemed  it  preferable  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris  which  could  not  re- 
sist, and  this  last  counsel  was  adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  leave 
Napoleon  in  the  rear,  and  that  the  grand  anny  should  forthwith 
march  in  advance,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  Bliicher  on  the 
Mame. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  found  that  the 
Silesian  army  was  already  in  the  vicini^,  and  the  council  of  war, 
assembled  at  Vitry,  resolved  at  once  that  the  two  united  armies 
should  march  for  Paris,  and  that  General  Winzengerode  should  re- 
main behind  to  meet  Napoleon  with  10,000  cavalry  and  flying 
artillery,  in  order  to  make  him  believe  that  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  followed  them  in  the  rear. 

After  various  victories,  the  allied  armies  marched  forwards  in 
eonjunction,  and  arrived  at  length  on  the  29th  of  March,  towards 
evening,  before  the  gates  of  the  proud  city,  which  had  styled  itself 
the  capital  of  the  whole  world.  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  and 
formerly  King  of  Spain,  was  there  witn  numerous  partisans,  and  he 
continued  to  deceive  the  inhabitants,  by  assuring  them,  that  it  was 
merely  a  detachment  of  the  allied  army,  which  had  advanced  for  the 

Eurpose  of  frightening  the  city.  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier 
ad  assembled  all  the  troops  they  could  muster,  and  posted  them  on 
the  heights  outside  the  city,  with  all  their  artillery ;  their  army  thus 
distributed  on  the  Montmartre  and  other  hills,  consisted  alto- 
gether of  25,000  men,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  object  was 
to  hold  the  allies  at  bay  imtil  the  emperor  marched  up  to  their 
relief. 

Napoleon  was  in  truth  advancing  with  all  speed  to  their  aid,  but 
he  was  at  two  great  a  distance  to  arrive  in  time.  He  had  been  the 
victim  of  his  blmd  confidence,  and  had  thus  given  the  allied  army 
the  advantage  of  four  days'  march  in  advance  of  him.  Generals 
Winzengerode  and  Czemitschef  had  completely  deceived  him,  in 
making  him  believe  they  were  the  advanced-guard  of  the  allied  army 
in  pursuit  of  liim,  and  he  abeady  congratulated  himself  upon  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  his  ruse.  Nevertheless,  finding  the  troops  con- 
sisted of  nothing  else  but  cavalry,  and  that  not  a  single  foot  soldier  was 
visible,  he  became  suspicious,  and  determined  to  convince  himself ,  he 
attacked  General  Winzengerode,  who  was  accordingly  forced  to  give 
way  before  him.  Still  he  could  ascertain  nothing  certain,  until  the 
29th  of  March,  when  an  estafette  arrived  from  Paris  and  met  him 
at  Doulancourt,  on  the  Aube.  He  hastened  to  peruse  the  contents 
of  these  mysterious  despatches,  and  was  struck  as  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, when  he  found  tnat  the  allies  were  before  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  whilst  he  himself  was  at  that  moment  more  than  forty 
leagues  distant !     He  lost  not  a  moment,  but  abandoning  his  army 
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at  once,  departed  with  a  few  followers  in  hopes  of  still  arriving  in 
time;  but  he  urged  his  postilions  on  in  vain,  for  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  only  hearing  at  a 
distance  the  heavy  cannonading  before  his  capital,  and  on  the  30th, 
at  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  on  reaching  Fromenteau,  five  leagues 
from  the  metropoUs,  he  learnt  he  had  arrived  a  few  hours  too  late 
—Paris  had  surrendered.  Napoleon  was  only  separated  by  the 
Seine  from  die  advanced  posts  oi  the  allied  army;  the  fires  from  their 
bivouacs  lighted  up  the  whole  length  of  the  left  bank,  whilst  the 
darkness  of  the  night  concealed  from  observation  the  presence  of 
himself,  a  few  companions,  and  the  two  post-chaises.  At  K>ur  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  convinced  positively  that 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  he  turned  his  horses'  heaids  and  drove 
off  to  Fontainebleau. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  General  Barclai  de  Tolly, 
who  commanded  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  the  orders  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  commander-in-chief,  attacked  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  which  formed  the  central  point  of  defence.  The  contest  was 
extremely  obstinate,  and  at  the  same  time  indecisive;  because  the 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  shrubberies  everywhere  around  greatly  fiua- 
fitatcd  the  means  of  defence,  but  more  especially  because  the  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bliicher,  who  ought  to  have  aided 
on  the  right  and  left,  did  not  arrive  before  midday.  The  French 
artillery,  which  commanded  a  good  position,  did  great  execution  in 
the  ranks  of  the  brave  assailants;  but,  finally,  the  heights  of  Belleville 
were  carried,  and  the  cannon  taken.  Then  it  was  thEit  the  Parisians 
perceived  that  the  troops  before  the  place  formed  a  more  numerous 
and  powerful  body  than  a  mere  detachment,  and  they  soon  had  too 
much  reason  to  know  the  real  state  of  things.  At  midday,  the  Si- 
lesian  army  stormed  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  York,  IQeist,  and 
Langeron,  drove  the  French  before  them  out  of  all  the  villages,  and 
on  this  occasion,  the  cavalry  boi*e  a  principal  part  in  the  achievements 
of  this  day;  the  black  hussars,  and  those  of  Brandenburg  especially, 
making  a  most  valiant  attack  upon  the  enemy — who  defended  the 
village  of  La  Villette  to  the  last — and  forced  them  to  evacuate  it, 
and  thence  Montmartre  fell  forthwith  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

At  the  extreme  left,  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  had,  likewise,  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  defence  maintained  by  the  various  troops 
posted  in  the  quarter  of  Vincennes,  forced  them  to  give  way  and 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  city  on  that  side.  Thus  the  entire  army 
of  the  allies  was  now  assembled  on  and  around  the  heights  they  had 
conquered,  ready  to  follow  up  their  victory  by  penetrating  at  once 
into  the  capital.  But  the  two  marshals,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  having  come  forward  and  offered  to  capitulate,  it  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  that  the  place  should  be  surrendered  to  the  allies  on 
the  following  day,  the  31st  of  March,  and  that  the  said  Marshals  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier  should  retire  with  the  remnant  of  their  troops. 
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Accordingly,  as  arranged,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia — the  Emperor  Francis  having 
remained  behind  at  Lyons  with  his  army — accompanied  by  their 
staff,  and  followed  by  a  portion  of  their  army,  made  their  triumph- 
ant entry  into  the  citjr. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  Emperor  Alexander  published  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  allies,  a  declaration,  *'  That  he  would,  in  no 
way  whatever,  treat  either  with  Napoleon  or  any  one  of  his  family; 
and  the  French  were  at  liberty  to  choose  another  government." 

In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  municipal  council  of  the 
metropolis  declared  itself  absolved  from  its  oath  of  fealty  to  Napo- 
leon, and  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  royal  house,  that 
body,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  in  the  name  of  France,  declared  the  depo- 
sition of  Napoleon. 

This  event  acted  with  the  force  of  a  thunder-stroke  upon  Napo- 
leon, who  had  continually  flattered  himself  with  the  certainty  of 
reassembling  his  army,  and  once  more  tiying  the  chances  of  war. 
He  was  still  at  Fontainebleau,  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  where  he 
remained  a  prey  to  his  feelings,  and  alternately  excited  by  disap- 
pointment and  hope;  at  length  he  resolved  on  marching  to  Paris,  being 
full  of  confidence  in  his  army.  The  3rd  of  April  was  fixed  for  his 
departure,  and  already  a  crowd  of  warriors  assembled  to  follow  him ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  his  marshals  refused  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  him  for  the  promotion  of  his  design.  Ney  and  Lefebvre  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  chamber,  and  made  known  to  him  the  fact  of  his 
deposition,  and  declared  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  army. 
He  was,  however,  still  desirous  of  securing  the  crown  of  France  for 
his  son,  whom  he  had  made  King  of  Rome,  and  he  offered  to  abdi- 
cate on  this  condition ;  but  neither  the  allies  nor  the  provisional 
government  would  accede  to  it. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  senate  acknowledged  Louis 
X VIU.  as  King  of  France,  and  mvited  him  to  ascend  the  throne, 
whilst  to  Napoleon  was  offered  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Against  all  expectation  he  calmly  signed 
the  abdication  of  all  his  imperial  power  and  sovereignty,  and  de- 
parted, on  the  20th  of  April,  for  his  new  dominion,  where  he  arrived 
and  fixed  his  residence.  Louis  XVIH.  made  his  entry  in  the  ca- 
pital on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
twenty-one  years  after  nis  brother's  execution. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  first  peace  of  Paris  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Europe.  France  retained  the  same  limits  as  she 
had  possessed  imder  her  kin^,  and  consequently  held  possession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  in  former  times  belonged  to  Germany; 
whilst  she  also  had  secured  to  her  an  extent  of  territory  conquered 
during  the  wars  of  the  republic.  She  had  likewise,  in  addition  to 
this,  no  share  to  pay  of  the  expenses  of  the  war;  the  city  of  Paris 
was  not  obliged  to  restore  the  valuable  productions  of  art   and 
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idieiioe,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  the  thmutnA 
of  French  nrisoners  in  Grennany,  Russia,  and  England  were  forth- 
with set  at  liberty. 


We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Grermany  from  the  eailiest 
time  down  to  the  moment  when  it  was  fenrentlv.hopedy  that  the  peace 
of  that  sererely-dealt-withooimtry,  together  with  that  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, was  finally  and  permanently  established.  The  restlesB  amhtion, 
howeyery  of  Napoleon  produced  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  once  more, 
but  for  tibe  last  time,  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Germany,  at 
well  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  armed  and  adyanced  against  him,  and 
Providence  crowned  their  wishes  and  efforts  with  success.  On  ihe 
memorable  plains  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  the  pride  and  ambition  ot 
that  dangerous  man  were  for  ever  crushed,  his  troops  completely 
beaten  and  almost  annihilated,  and  he  himself  forced  eventually 
to  yield  himself  a  prisoner^  and  end  his  days  on  the  rock  of  St 
Helena. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  well-known  details  of  a 
victory  unparalleled  m  history,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  hare 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be  so  distinctly  felt  and  gratefiilly  ae- 
knowledged.  The  great  and  glorious  achievements  of  the  arms  of 
combined  Europe  under  Welhngton  and  Bliicher,  can  never  be  fo^ 
gotten  or  too  highly  appreciated. 

According  to  the  arrangements  made  in  the  general  and — ^happly 
as  it  has  proved — lasting  peace,  conchided  by  all  the  powers  of  Euiow 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Germany  received  back  all  toe 
provinces  she  possessed  anteriorly  to  the  revolution,  but  of  wUeh 
she  had  been  deprived  during  that  and  the  subsequent  p^od. 
They  were  now  so  divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  newly-iormed 
Confederation  of  Gtermany,  that  the  majority  received  either  the  same 
territories  they  previously  owned,  those  granted  to  ihem  by  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville,  or  such  as  they  held  at  the  period  of  the 
Rhenish  League. 

The  members  of  the  Confederation  constituted  at  first  a  body  of 
thirty-eight,  viz. : 

Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wlirtembei^, 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstaat,  Holstein,  Luxembuigi 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Mecklenbuiff-Strelitz,  Nassau, 
Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-(}otha,  Saze-Coburg,  Saze-Meiningen,  Saze- 
Hilburghausen,  Oltenburg  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bembuzg,  An- 
halt-Goethen,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Schwaizburg-Kodol' 
stadt,  Hohenflollem-Hechingen,  HohenzoUem-Sigmaiingen,  Lidi- 
tenstein,  Waldeck,  Reuss  (senior  branch),  Reuss  (junior  branch), 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  lippe,  together  with  iJ&e  firee  cities  of  Liibeck, 
Frankfbrtron-the-Ii£iine,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  SubseqaeQtly 
was  added  Hesse-Homburg;  but,  on  the  other  l^nd,  the  house  of 
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Saxe-Gotha  becomiDg  extinct,  in  1825,  it  was  incorporated  with 
that  of  Cobiu^,  so  Uiat  the  number  of  members  still  remained 
thirty-eight.  The  ducal  houses  of  Saxony  are  divided  thus  :  Saxe* 
Coburg-Gotha ;  Saxe-Meiningen-Hilburghausen  ;  and  Saxe-Al- 
tenburg. 

Austria  has  received  back  her  fiedthful  Tyrol,  together  with  Salz- 
burg and  the  country  around ;  Bavaria  rules  over  her  own  here- 
ditary lands  as  well  as  Franconia;  whilst,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  losses  she  sustained,  she  has  been  accorded  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  ;  her  entire  population  thus  forming  more  than 
4,000,000  of  subjects.  Wiirtembeig  holds  dominion  in  Swabia 
over  more  than  1,600,000  subjects,  and  is  separated  by  the  Black 
Forest  fiom  Baden,  whose  possesdons  extend  alon^  the  Rhine  to 
Basle,  and  beyond  Manheim,  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  has  likewise  enlarged  her  former  line  of  territory 
very  considerably,  and  holds  in  her  possession  the  city  of  Mentz, 
the  most  important  stronghold  of  the  Confederation.  Above  all 
the  rest,  however,  the  King  of  Prussia  has  under  his  sovereignty  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  subjects  speakingthe  mother  tongue,  amounting 
to  more  than  14,000,000.  oo  that  Prussia  is  at  the  present  moment 
one  entire,  and  all  but  exclusively,  German  state.  ^^^^^ 

As  regards  the  government  of  Germany,  it  has  been  converted  by 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  into  a  confederation  of  &ee  and  inde- 
pendent states,  according  to  the  following  decrees: — 

'^  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
and  external  security  of  Germany,  together  with  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  states. 

**  All  the  members  of  the  alliance  have,  as  such,  equal  and  uni- 
form rights. 

'*  The  general  interests  of  the  body  shall  be  discussed  and  arranged 
at  a  Diet,  the  seat  of  which  it  is  appointed  shall  be  fixed  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  and  at  which  Austria  shall  hold  the  presidency; 
this  diet  is  perpetual,  and  the  period  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
session,  when  the  state  of  business  allows,  must  not  extend  beyond 
four  months  at  the  most. 

"  The  assembly  must  devote  its  attention  especially  to  the  subject 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation  and  its  organic  regu- 
lations in  connexion  with  its  internal,  external,  and  military  re- 
lations. 

*'  All  the  members  of  the  Confederation  promise  to  unite  together 
acainst  any  and  every  attack,  and  when  a  war  takes  place  tiiey 
pledge  themselves  not  to  enter  upon  any  secret  compact,  nor  con- 
clude any  partial  armistice  or  peace  with  the  enemy.  Meantime 
they  reserve  to  tiiemselves  tiie  right  of  forming  alliances  of  every 
kind,  but  tiiey  bind  tiiemselves  down  not  to  conclude  any  one  such 
alliance  which  may  injuriously  affect  tiie  welfare  and  security  of 
tiie  country,  or  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  any  one  individual 
member.    At  tiie  same  time  the  members  shaU  not  be  allowed, 


